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THE PROBLEMS OF THE UNITY OR PLURALITY AND 
THE PROBABLE PLACE OF ORIGIN OF THE 
AMERICAN ABORIGINES! 


IxrRODUCTORY REMARKS 
Bv J. WatrEeR FEWKES, PRESIDENT OF THE ÁMERICAN 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


UR session tliis afternoon will be devoted toà consideration of 
() the unity or plurality of the aboriginal American race and the 
probable place of its origin. It will practically take the form 

of a discussion, the various aspects of the subject being presented by 
those who have given it special attention. In opening this discis- 
sion I shall simply make a few suggestions and emphasize a few 
salient points, some of which others, better able than myself to 
present an authoritative treatment, may deem worthy of elaboration. 
Far from being a-novel one in the sessions of this Association, 
some aspect ol the question of the origin of the American race has 
come to be almost perennial, and it acquires greater interest as 
increase im our knowledge of the subject offers new points of 
approach. At what epoch man came to our continent from a 
former home; how he made his way hither; and his history since 
he came, are questions that possess greater and greater attraction as 
the science of man becomes broader and deeper. While the majority 
 Vilucnadon sta Joiit. session. of the Arnerican. Anthropolagical Assxdation and 
section Hof the American Association for the Advancement of Science held at tle 


LI, & Natjonal Miren, Washington, December. 27, 1911. 
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of anthropülogists hold that man's original home was in Eurasia, 
there are those who advance reasons which in their judgment are 
equally adequate to prove that he was autochthonous in America, 
whence le spread to the Old World. Some students have held that 
America was peopled from the Old World because conditions of life: 
were more complex on that eontinent than in the New, arid because 
thé simians most closely allied anatomically to man are indigenous 
to the Eastern Hemisphere. As none of the higher apes occur in 
America, itis reasoned that man, who is regarded as related to these 
animals, could net have licen evolved in America. If WE accept the 
theory that mun originated in the Old World, it isevident that his 
colonization of America is a question of mode of migration, which 
resolves itself into a geographical or a geological one. An adequate 
solution of our problem must draw contributions from several sci- 
ences—geology, geography, comparative anatomy, and culture his- 
богу, The distribution of animal or food plants, the direction of 
ocean currents. amid winds, the changes in continental masses—all 
must be considered. 

Necessarily the subject of our proposed discussion centers about 
that of the antiquity of man in America, When did man come te 
this continent? Wasit in a late geological epoch, making him con- 
temporaneous with animals now extinct like the giant sloths, 
miummoths, and mastodons; or was it later? It can readily be 
seen that the question becomes a paleontological one, and su far 
as the determination of the age of the strata in which the anthro- 
polowist finds human remains is concerned, a purely geological 
problem. Unless we are prepared to accept an autochthonous 
origin of man or his evolution from higher animals in America, the 
means of primitive migration available, and the conditions of culture 
implied by a sea voyage, must not be overlooked, Ip is evident 
that the situation of islands, the configuration of land, and changes 
in its contour, are directly connected with all theories of the peopling 
of America. Both the course and velocity of ocean currents, and 
the distribution and quantity of food supplies and fresh: warer, must 
be considered in this problem, which draws fram so many sonnees 
for its solution, 
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It 1$ important, in this discussion, to consider the physical and 
cultural condition of the first men that landed in America. Were 
they low in the scale, searcely raised above their nearest animal 
relatives, or did they bring with them well-developed arts? For an 
answer to these questions, so far as ancestry is concerned, we must 
consult the physical anthropologist and the archeologist, Whence 
arose all this great complexity of tongues, rivaling in number those 
of Babel? Are the present linguistic stocks due to consolidation af 
a still greater number, or were they derived from one ancestral form? 
Are there any essential lexical or grammatical relationships between 
the languages of the Old World and the New, and if so, what do their 
resemblances mean? The philologist may shed light on these ques- 
nons. The observer finds evidences of many arts, symbols, cere- 
monies, and mythologies, comparable or identical with those of the 
Old World, which existed in prehistoric America. For the interpre- 
tation of these similarities we naturally turn to the ethnologist, 
They have heen interpreted by some students as derivative, by 
others as due to independent origin, Tt is self-evident that they 
have a significant bearing on the subject we are to discuss. 

At one time the Indians of our continent were regarded. às 
rude savages, but the discovery of magnificent temples in Mexico 
and Central America, and the evidences of high culture, with 
advanced sociological conditions, in the lofty plateaus of South 
America, show that in dealing with the American race we are con- 
sidering a people that in some places reached à high stage of devel- 
opment, The geographical limitations of the higher culture of 
aboriginal man in America also have a bearing on our discussion. 
A determination of the unity or plurality of type in the Ameri- 
can race would appear to be fundamental, and one upon which 
rests the whole fabric of physical and cultural variation in different 
parts of the American continent. Many physical anthropologists 
have held that throughout the length of our continent, through 
all degrees of climate, from the frigid to the torrid zone, the Ameri 
can race is practically of one type. It js supposed that the 
ancestors of this race must have lived far ages in one environ: 
ment which stamped upon it a common feature that could not be 
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eradicated by such great climaticdifferences, Where that ancestral 
home waz, has not vet been made known, and if it could be-deter- 
mined an important step would be taken in the solution of our 
problem. 

In their ultimate analysis ethnology and archeology are depart- 
ments of history in its broadest significance; they belong to culture 
history, not recorded in writings, although traced by other equally 
decisive evidence. The discovery of America by Columbus was 
one of the most important and far-reaching events in human 
history, but it was not the original discovery of the American 
continent.  Centüries before the great Genoese, mani had. devel- 
oped a characteristic culture upon its soil. Most of the evidence 
for the antecedent discovery of America is archeological, and we 
designate the epoch prehistoric, but all this belongs to the 
evolution of culture and may therefore be called culture history. 
‘The discussion of the archeological evidence of the discovery af 
America bv man prior to Columbus is facilitated by determining 
to which of the races of the Old World he is most closely allied. 

The laws governing the dispersion of animals. and plants 
may well be considered in the discussion of the. peopling: of the 
American continent. So faras man is regarded as an animal he 
is subservient, especially in his primitive condition, to the same 
laws òf geographical dispersion that are sò potent in the distribu- 
tion of faunas and floras. But in all considerations of more culti- 
vated man, his place of origin and dispersion over the earth's sur- 
face, the psychic element should not. be overlooked, for. while he 
shares with animals certain mental characters, his migration on the 
earth is due primarily to the greater development of his mind. — In 
some physical features he may be called weak and helpless in a 
struggle for supremacy, but no animal equals him in relative cranial 
capacity, and he outranks all in mental power. His mind, not his 
body, Наз сопоистей the world, and. the use of that mind makes it 
possible for him to adapt himself to all climates and environments, 
‘The development of ideas, or culture history and its modifications 
by surroundings, is closely allied to eur subject. 
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Historical Notes: 
By AvgS Haspric kA 

The program calls first for a presentation of the historical side of 
the subject, or, strictly speaking, for a brief history of the opinions 
that have been held on the question of the nature and origin of 
the American natives since their discovery, This history, it may 
be said at the outset, is largely one of speculation, fettered on one 
side by ignorance and on the orher by ancient traditions, 

When Columbus discovered the New World he and his com- 
panions imagined, as is well known, that they had reached India, 
and the people met were naturally taken for natives of India. 
Later, as the true nature of the new land became better known, 
speculations concerning the newly discovered race took other di- 
rections, and some of the notions developed proved disastrous to 
the Indians.. History tells ws that many of the early Spaniards, 
up to Las Casas’ time, reached the conclusion that, as no mention 
was made concerning the American people in Hebrew traditions, 
they could not strictly be regarded as men, equivalent to those 
named in biblical acounts, and this view, which eventually had to 
be counteracted by « special papal bull, led directly or indirectly 
to wholesale enslavement and destruction of the Americans. 

One of the effects of this papal edict was that thenceforth the 
origin of the Indians was sought in other parts of the world, and 
the seeming necessity of harmonizing this origin with biblical 
knowledge fed eventually to several curious opinions, One of these, 
held by Gomara, Lerius, and Lescarbort, was to the effect that the 
American aborigines were the descendants of the Canaanites who 
were éxpelled from their original abede by Joshua; another, held 
especially by MeIntesh,' was that they were descended fram Asiat- 
ics who themselves originated from Magog, the second son of 
Japhet; but the most widespread theory, and one with the remnants 
of which we meet to this day, was that the American Indians repre- 
sented the so-called Lost Tribes of Israel 

During the course of the 19th century, with Levéque, Hum- 


i MeIntosh, J: Origin of the Noril American Indians, New York. 1843. 
t Adair. Ja History of the North American Indians, London, 2774 
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рейді) MeCullogh,* Morton! and especially Quatrefages; we begin 
to encounter more rational hypotheses concerning the Indians, al- 
though by no means a single opinion, Lord Kaimes, Morton, and 
Nott and Gliddon® professed the belief that the American natives 
originated in the New World and hence were truly autochthonous: 
Grotius believed that Yucatan had been peopled by early Christian 
Ethiopians: according to Mitchell the ancestors of the Indians 
came to this country partly from the Pacific ocean. and partly 
from northeastern Asia; the erudite Dr MceCullogh believed that 
the Indians orginated from parts of different peoples who reached 
America over lost land from the west "when the surface of the earth 
allowed a free transit for quadrupeds"; Quatrefages viewed the 
Americans as a conglomerate people, resulting from the fossil race 
of Lagoa Santa, the race of Parand, and probably others, in addition 
to which he believed there had been settlements of Polynesians; 
and according to Pickering the Indians originated partly from the 
Mongolian and partly from the Malay. 

The majority of the authors of the last century, however, includ- 
ing Humboldt, Brerewood, Bell, Swinton, Jefferson, Latham, 
Quatrefages; and Peschel,* inclined to the belief thar all the American 
natives, excepting the Eskimo, were of one and the same race and 
that they were the descendants of immigrants from: northeastern 
Asia, particularly from the “ Tartars” or Mongaliars, 

The most recent writers, with one marked exception, agree 
entirely that this country was peopled through immigration and 
local multiplication of people; but the localitv, nature, and. time 
of the immigration are still much mooted questions. Some authors 
incline to, the exclusively northeastern Asiatic origin: others, such 
as ten Kate and Rivet, show a tendency to follow Quatrefages in 


‘Humboldt, Putifical Ermy, & 115; Humboldt and Bonpland; Voyage, Voe der 
Cordillrmas, Paris. TETI, 

"Месих. Remsurcher, Philosophia and Antiquarlau. Concerning ihr Aboriginal 
Hitters of America, Baltimore, 1529. 

! Morton, 5. G~ Distinchire Chürséteriules of the Aboriginal Race af Americt, 20 
mL. pp. 35-36. Phitdelphim, :834. (Aloo Nis Cranid Americana, and Origin of the 
Human Spem 

' Quatrelager, Hirtoire t£nfrale des sarei humnsiuer, Faris, 1887, 

* Sort and Gllddan, Typer of Maukind, nud Pedigeisut Réce. — (Tlelütter inchules 
stalermenta ly Lelly am] Marton! 

*Peachel, O<; The Races of Mau, p, 4118, 15325. 
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attributing at least some parts of the native American population 
to the Polynesians; Brinton?! held that they came in ancient times 
over a land connection from Europe; and Kollmann, basing his 
belief on some small crania, believes that a dwarf race preceded 
the Indian in America. 

A remarkalile hypothesis concerning the origin of the American 
native population, deserving a few words apart, has within the last 
thirty years, and especially since the beginning of this centurv, been 
built up by Ameghino,’ the South American paleontologist. This 
hypothesis ts, in brief, that man, not merely the American race, 
but mankind, originated in South America; that man became dif- 
ferentiated in the southern continent into a number of species, most 
af which are now extinct; that from South America he migrated 
over ancient land connections to Africa, and from there peopled 
all the Old World; that a strain from the remaining portion multi- 
plied and spread over South America; and. that eventually, some- 
where in relatively recent times, a portion of that branch which 
peopled Africa and then Asia, migrated, hy the northern route, into 
North America, In part this theory is also favored by Sergi. 

In addition there have been some suggestions that the Americans 
may have arrived from the "lost Atlantis"; and the theory has 
even been expressed that man, instead of migrating irom- north- 
eastern Asia into America, may have moved in the opposite direc- 
tion, and especially that, after peopling this continent, a part of 
the Americans reached Siberia.! 

The Eskimo have been generally considered as apart from the 

' Brinton, D. G.. The Анчтіган Race, New York. ttgr 

' Kallmonn, J., Gu Pygedew (Works d, Naturtormecli, Gee Basel, xvi, Baiel, 1962). 

* Ameghino, F., El Tefragrüthomo Argeniinns (ful, Mux Nac. xvn Buenos 
Alrea, 1907); alae Lr Díprothowo Matensis Ubi, xix. 1929); 

"їй this connectian see also Camptell, f... Axlutic Tribes in N, America, Prod. 
Canadian Inst. noe. 1, Torutito, 1881; Mason, O. Ta Migration and ihe Food Queit: 
A Study in. the T'eopling of America, Seciigon, Kip. for siga, Warha 1295. pp. 
373-540; More, E. 5.. Waa Middle America Poopled from Asia? Popular Sci. Mo. 
Nov. 1298; Powell, J. Wi. Whence Come the Anierican Indians? Form, Feb, 1858: 
Major Роме т Iwguirr: Whemee Cum ihe Americam Indians! An Anne, by |. 
Wickersham, Tacoma, Wah. инь pp. i258; Hallock, Chas, The Ancestor: of the 


Amirican Indigenes, Amer. Antiquariaw, XXIV, rio. b, tgas, amd the publications of 
the Jesup Expedition ol the American Museen ol Natur History, New York, 
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Indian, some holding that they preceded-and others that they fol- 
lowed him. ‘They have been connected generally with the north- 
eastern Asiatics, but there are aleo those who see a close original 
relation between the Eskimo and. the. Lapps, and even between the 
Eskimo and thë paleolithic Europeans. 

"These are, in brief, the various more or less speculative opinions 
that so for have been advanced im an effort to explain the ethnic 
identity and the place of origin of the American Indian; and it is 
only logical that the next word on these problems be given to 
plivsical anthropology, which deals with what are, on the whole, 
the least mutable parts of iran, namely, his boy and skeleton, 


The BEARING o£ PnystCAL A«TrHROPOLOGY ON THE PaontEus UNDER 
CONSIDERATION 
By ALES HRDLIČKA 

The somatology of the Indians, which barely saw irs beginnings 
in the time of Humboldt and Morton, has now advanced to such a 
degree that at least some important generalizations concerning the 
American aborigines are possible. We have now at our disposal 
for comparison, in. American museums alone, upward of twenty 
thousand Indian crania and skeletons from all parts of the continent, 
while several thousand similar specimens are contained in European 
collections. A considerable advance, particularly in North America, 
has aleo been made in. studying the living natives. Unfortunately 
we-are much less-advantageously situated in regard to comparative 
skeletal material aa well as with respect to data on the living from 
other parts of the world, particularly from those parts where other 
indications lead us to look for the origin of the Indian. 

What can be stated in the light of present knowledge concerning 
the American native with a fair degree of positivencss is that, 
first, there is no acceptable evidence, or any probability, thit man 
üriginated Gn this continent; second, that man did not reach 
America until after attaining a development superior to that of 
even the latest Pleistocene man in Europe, and after having under- 
gone advanced. and thorough stem and even racial and. tribal 
differentiation; amd third, that while man, since the peopling of 
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this continent was commenced, lias developed numerous secondary, 
subracial, localized structural modifications, these modifications can 
not vet be regarded as fixed, and in no important feature have they 
obliterated the old type or types of the people, 

We are further in а position to state that, notwithstanding the 
various secondary physical modifications referred to, the American 
natives, barring the more distantly related Eskimo, present 
throughout tlie Western Hemisphere numerous important features 
in common, which mark them plainiy as parts of one stem of 
humanity. These features are: 

1. The color of the &kin, The color of the Indian differs, ac- 
cording to localities, from dusky vellowish-white to that of solid 
chocolate, but tlie prevailing color is brown. 

2. The hair of the Indian, as.a rule, is black and straight; the 
heard is scanty, especially on the sides of the face, and it is never 
long. ‘There is no hair on the body except in the axill# and on the 
pubis, and even there if is sparse. 

3. The Indian is generally [ree from characteristic odor. His 
heart-beatisslow. His mental characteristics are much alike. The 
size of the head and of the brain cavity 18 comparable throughout, 
averaging somewhat lese than that of white men and women of 
similar stature. 

4. The eyes as a rule are more or less dark brown in color, with 
dirty yellowish conjunctiva, and the eye-slits show a prevailing 
tendency, more or less noticeable in different tribes, to a slight up- 
ward slant, that is, the external canthi are frequently more or less 
higher than the internal, 

5. Тһе nasal bridge, at least in men, is throughout well devel- 
oped, and the nose in the living, as well as the nasal aperture in 
the skull (barring individual and a few localized exceptions), show 
medium or mesorhinic relative proportions. The malar regions are 
asa rule rather large or prominent. 

6. The mouth is generally fairly large, the lips average from 
medium to slightly fuller than in whites, and the lower facial region 
shows throughout a medium degree of prognathism, standing, like 
ihe relative proportions of the nose, about midway between those 
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found in whites and negroes. The chin is well developed. The 
teeth are of medium suze, when compared with those of mankind 
in general, but perceptibly larger when contrasted with those of 
the white American; and the upper incisors are. characteristically 
shovel-shaped, that is; deeply and peculiarly concave on the buccal 
side, The cars are large. 

7. The- neck, as a rule, is of only moderate length, and is never 
very thin; the chest is somewhat deeper than in average whites: the 
breasts of the women are of medium size and generally more or less 
conical in form. “There tsa complete absence of steatopygy; the 
lower limbs are less shapely and especially less full than in whites: 
the calf is small. | 

8. The hands and feet, as à rule, are of relatively moderate or 
even of small dimensions, and what is among the most important 
of all the characteristics, the relative proportions of the forearms 
to arms and those of the distal parts of the lower limbs to the proxi- 
mal (or, imm :he skeleton; the radio-humeral and ribio-femoral 
indices), are in general, throughout the two paris of the continent, of 
much the same average value, which differs from that of both the 
whites and the negroes, standing again in an intermediary position. 

This list of characteristics which are, generally speaking, shared 
by all American natives, could readily be extended, but the common 
features mentioned ought to be sufficient to make clear the funda- 
mental unity of the Indians. 

The question that necessarily follows ts, “Which, among the 
different. peoples of rhe globe; does the Indian, as here characterized, 
most resemble?" The answer, notwithstanding our imperfect knowl- 
edge, can be given conclusively, There isa great stem ol human- 
ity which embraces people ranging from yellowish white to dark 
brown in color, with straight black hair, scanty beard, hairless body, 
brown and often more or less slanting eye, mesorhinic nose, medium 
prognathism, and in every other essential feature much like the 
American native; and this stem, embracing several races or types 
and many nationalities and tribes, occupies the eastern half of the 
Asiatic continent and a large part of Polynesia, 

From: the physical anthropologists point of view everything 
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indicates that the origin af the American [ndian is to be sought 
among the yellowish-brown peoples mentioned. There are no two 
sarge branches of humanity on the globe that show closer funda- 
mental physical relations, 

But difficulties arise when we endeavor to assign the origin of 
the Indian to some particular branch of the yellowish-brown popuia- 
tion. We find that he stands quite as closely related to eonic of 
the Malaysian peoples as to the Tibetans, the Upper Yenisei 
natives, and some of the northeastern Asiatics. It i= doubtless 
this fact that accounts for some of the hypotheses concerning. the 
origin of the Indian that attribute his derivation partly to the 
""lartars'" and partly to the Polynesians. 

All that may be said on this occasion is that the circumstances 
point strongly to a coming, not strictly a migration, over |і, 
ice, water, or by all these media combined, from northeastern Asia, 
of relatively small parties, and te comings repeated probably nearly 
to the beginning of the historic period. 

As to Polynesian migrations with the Pacific, such were, 
+o far as can be determined, all relatively recent, having taken place 
when America doubtless had already a large population and line 
developed several native cultures: Tt is, however, probable thar 
after spreading over the islands, small parties of Polynesians may 
have accidentally reached Amèrica; if so, they may have modifed 
in some respects the native culture, but physically, being radically 
like the people who received them (barring thelr probably more 
recent negro mixture), they would readily blend with the Indian 
and their progeny could not be distinguished. 

The conclusions, therefore, are that the American natives repre- 
sent in the main a single stem or strain of people, one homalype; 
that this stem j= the same as that of the yellow-brown races of Asin 
and Polynesia; and that the main immigration of the Americans 
has taken place gradually by the northwestern route, in the Holo- 
cene period, and after man had reached o relatively high stage of 
development and multiple racial differentiation, The immigration, 
in all probability, was a dribbling and prolonged overflow, likely 
due te pressure from behind and a search for better hunting and 
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fishing grounds. This was followed by rapid multiplication, spread, 
and numerous minor differentiations of the people on the new, vast, 
and environmentally highly varied continent. It is also. probable 
that the western coast of America, within the last two thousand 
yours, Wat on more than one occasion reached by small parties of 
Polynesians, anc that the eastern coast was similarly reached by. 
small groups of whites; but- these accretions have not modifed. 
greatly, tf at all; the mass of the native populatton, 


Us THE GEOLOGICAL AsrkcTS Of THE PossiuLE HUMAW IMMIGRATION 
BETWEEX ASIA ASD AMERICA 


Byr Мылам FH. Dat 


The assumption is generally made that migration by prehistoric: 
man between the continents of Asia and America wae predominantly 
(if nox exclusively) by way of the northeastern extreme of the one 
and the northwestern extreme of the other body of land. 


question that haz been assigned to me in this discussion, it devolves: 
upon us to consider the local conditions under which migration 
might have taken place, 

To the eye of. one unfamiliar with the Bering sea region; and 
judging solely by the appearance of ordinary maps, it would appear 
obvious that the long chain of the Alewtian ishinds together with 
the Alaska peninsula forms a most convenient series of stepping 
stones from Kamchatka to America, which, given a certain amount 
of elevation above its present level, might almost form a complete 
land bridge between the two continents, Such assumptions have 
frequently been made in discussing the peopling of America in pre- 
historic times, | 

How unfounded are these ideas will presently be shown. 

Bering sea, taken ina broad sense, may be divided into two 
characteristic areas, by aline obliquely drawn from thé southeastern 
extreme of the Chukchi peninsula to the Alaska peninsula, curving. 
sufhciently to the southwest to include all the islands situated in 
the midst of the sea, St Lawrence, St Mathew, the Pribilof islands, 
anil their associated islets. 
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To the northeast of this line the sea is shallow, averaging less 
than fifty fathoms, and over a large part of the area less than thirty 
fathoms. To the southwest of the line the continental shelf falls 
abruptly to oceanic depths of rooo to 2000 fathoms or little Teas: 
While the mud brought down by the Yukon, Kuskokwim, and other 
large American rivers undoubtedly: contributes.somewhat to the 
shoaling of Bering sea, especially near the deltas, the great sulimarine 
plateau ig net an accumulation of mud, but a submerged portion 
of the continent, composed, at least to some extent, of Miocene. and 
Pliocene fossiliferous rocks; masses of which, containing fossils, 
have been brought up, entangied in the eruptive rocks, of which the 
islands previously mentioned are formed, This is notably the case 
on the island of St Paul," and the same rocks with the same fossils 
come to the surface in the vicinity of Nushügak on the continent to 
the eastward. 

The deep water of the western and southern portion of Bering 
sea extends northward to the Chukchi peninsula on the Asiatic side 
of Bering strait, heading in the deep bight known as Plover bay: 
und on the south extends, roughly parallel with the Kurile islancls, 
to northern Japan. 

The sea on ¢ither side of the Aleutian chain, and frequently be- 
tween the groups into which the chain is divided, is extremely deep, 
800 fathoms or more being had in some places within a mile or two 
of the shore, and 1006 to 2000 fathoms within a relatively short dis- 
tance farther seaward. 

These islands mark a line of weakness in the earth's crust, from 
which have emerged granite and porphyritic eruptive rocks, against 
which hase been deposited Eocene, Oligocene, and Miocene sdi- 
mentary strata, subsequently invaded by basaltic eruptives, which 
nre still occasionally thrust forth, 

Berween the westernmost islands of the Aleutian chain and the 
continent of Asia lies a scretch of sea some 350 miles in width, and 
now one of the foggiest, roughest, and most continuously tempestu- 
dus seas in the wereld, "Through this stretch pours the Arctic 





i A list Wf these (Gels ia given in the US. Report ini fe Fier Seale ged Far Seal 
FHibawds af ite Niwt Pacis Qeeon, part 161890, pre 544-345 
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current in a southwesterly direction with à rate of nearly a mile an 
hour to the southward in quiet weather, It is true that thë Com- 
månder islands lie a little to the northward in this gan, but no relics 
of habitation by man previous to Bering's voyage have been found 
on them, and the discovery of the sa-cow there, which had pre- 
viously been exterminated for use as food wherever man is known 
tohave been, is good evidence that primitive man had never invaded 
the Inst refuge of that now extinct species. 

We iust suppose that man on first arriving i America was in а 
low stage of culture, and, while perhaps possessed of rude canoes, 
would not have had means of navigating a stormy séa, 350. miles 
wide, without compass, starguides,! or landmark, and across a. cur- 
rent that would have swept him far to the southward of the Aleu- 
tians before he could possibly have reached in canoes the most 
westerly members of the group. 

My conclusion is that migration from Asia to America by the: 
Aleutian chain was absolutely impossible to primitive man, and 
that this route must be discarded entirely from our hypotheses. 

I may add here that the legends, geographical names, and lan- 
guage, as well as the typically Eskimo culture, af the Aleuts, all 
point to their invasion of the Archipelago from the eastward, as the 
resuitol tribal wars, and before they had developed their specialized! 
culture to the point it finally attained? 

The next region to be considered is that about Bering strait, 

Here we have shallow water, not exceeding 200 feet in depth 
anywhere between the continents at the strait, and to reach a point 
where the sea is seventy-five fathoms deep one must go several 
hundred miles northward. 

The s> called Seward or Kaviak peninsula reaches out toward 
Asia from the American continental mass, and only about fifty 
miles away, on the Asnitic eastern extreme rises East Cape to a 
commanding height. Midway of the strait ате the small but 
inhabited islands called the Diomedes. 


' The stare are not visible in tliis latitude except In winter, ind i visible wold be 
concealed by che perpetual ing. 

See: ТЫП, Otigin іне Пат, Contr, fo. Am, Eflimofagy, vols 1, Dp. 93-09. 
IEF; Remains of ater Prehistoric Man, ete, Smiihionlan Conti. to Knowledge, na. 
318, 1S 1B. | 
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The geology of the American peninsula differs curiously from 
that of the Chukchi peninaula on the opposite <ide of the strait. It 
comprises a complex of rocks, schistose and slaty toa large extent, 
from which the gold placers have been derived. 

It is margined by elevated beaches of Pliocene and Pleistocene 
age, in which the first discovery of gold was made, and which indi- 
cate a gradual rise of the land from Pliocene to the recent Quater- 
nary time. At no tinte when we might suppose primitive man to 
have invaded America is there evidence that the land of the penin- 
sula and the region of the strait were higher than at present. On 
the contrary, in the Pliocene at least we have unmistakable evidence 
that not only was the land lower. and the climate somewhat milder 
(approximating that of the Aleutian region of today) but that the 
communication between the North Atlantic and North Pacific 
waters Was more open than today, As evidence of this | may cite 
the fact that, while the type of Liiorina of which L. obtusata L. 
and L. palliata Say are characteristic is not now known from any- 
where west of the Atlantic coast of America, a fine species of this 
sort is found in the Pliocene of Nome, Alaska: and in the Pliocene 
of Sankoty Head, Nantucket, Mass, are two species of bivalves 
no longer living in the Atlantic, but found both fossil in the Nome 
Pliocene and living in the waters of Bering sea. 

With the coming of the Glacial epoch a lowering of temperature 
took place in this region which has, with various fluctuations, con- 
tinued practically to the present time, attended, after the melting 
of the glaciers, by a gradual and very moderate elevation of the 
land which is believed to be still in progress. Very recent indica- 
tions of it Have been observed in the vicinity of St Michael оп 
Norton sound. 

On the opposite side of Bering strait the geological character is 
quite different. The Diomede islands in the strait are granitic 
domes of massive eruption. The high land of the Chukchi peninsula 
15 largely of the same character, the rock forms having been modified 
tO some extent by ата (оса glaciers and the disintegrating in- 
fluence of very low winter temperatures — There i5 no trace of the 
gold-bearing series of schistose rocks to which the metallic riches of 
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Alaska are due, the utmost endeavors of Russian and American 
explorers and prospectors having revealed no indications of gold 
in commercial quantities. It is only some hundred and thirty 
miles westward from Bering strait that sedimentary rocks are 
reported, Moreover, it ls well known that the vast boreal tundras 
of the North Siberian coast have but recently (in a geological sense) 
emerged from the sea: the bones of whales now existing on the 
surface In places many miles from the coast of the Polar sea. 

It is an historical fact that the present group of Asiatic Eskimo 
(not the Chukchi) are migrants from America, driven by tribal wars 
"not many centuries ago, and that at one time their colonies extended 
much farther west and south than at the present time.! 

For the discontinuity of the land art Bering strait (the region to 
the narth of the strait being excluded from the discussion) during 
and after the Glacial epoch, there is evidence of a certain weight in 
the distribution of the fauna. In the matter of the mollusca, if the 
land had been continueuws then we Should expect to hind the sume 
marine fauna on both sides of the strait now, 

Excluding species belonging to the circumpolar fauna, strictly 
speaking, and which largely date back to the Miocene; and the few 
forms that have crept fram the South Pacifice abyssal waters north 
to Bering sea and its cold shallows; we find the unexpected fact 
that the fauna of the Asiatic coast and that of the American const 
—— V For iba historical itis and other lnfarmatlón ваше е асве Asta amd the 
Lhomnedes, gee the folinwing sources: 

Gerrhoril Friedrich Miller, Voyaget from Aca A America: tommaat by Thoi 
Тейтсүзі атсалы ed., £764. pp. 2571. 

Wa Н. Пап. Аш ш oad fu Resources, Boston, Lee and Shepand, 1875. pp. 325-6. 


———, Comtribiions. po IN. Am. Ermsogy (Posell Survey) 1, t877. pp. 13-14. 
93-106. 





» Hethales of Luter Preliistaric Man, ete, Smitbumige Confr, tò Киеве, 
по. 41H. 2873. 

» Proc. Royal Geographicul Soriety, Wi. no, 9, Sept. 1351, pp. 568-70. 

. Cliukches ani Малта Ші People, Aeerican Лага, Nov,, 1641. pp. 








Е57-5А3 





Jo. 5, Cound Gendvtiy Surety, Annial Rep. for moo. рр. 10, p. 758. 
note, 149, | 

Fot data an the pliysical condliions at Dering strnlt ме: 

W. H- а, Моа ti Alisa orl lie vicinitv of Бетіне Strált, Am. Josea Nyy, 
xxi, Feb. 1381. pp: Toj-111; and 12ap. 
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are sharply differentiated, and that Bering strait, or perhaps | 
should say the deep submarine valley entering Plover hay just west 
of the strait, separates two markedly distinct faunas. 

[f we take thè Quaternary vertebrata, the woolly rhinoceros on 
the Asiatic side, with the musk ox and the mazama (Rocky moun- 
tain goat) on the American side, have left their bones scattered on 
the surface close to the strait, but neither has been found on the 
opposite side. The existing mountain sheep (Oris nivalis) of the 
mountains west of the strait and that of the Seward peninsula east 
of the strait (0. dalli) are very distinct species. Even the harlequin 
seal (/fsstriophoca), common within a few miles of the strait in 
Asia, is not known from America. 

Birds like the spoonhilled sandpiper and the Siberian bulfinch 
are known from America only by a single straggler in each case, 
while the farmer at least is far from rare in Plover bay. Scores of 
American birds will occur to the ornithologist as abundant in 
western Alaska vet unknown from eastern Siberia. If the land had 
been continuous in the Quaternary would not many of them have 
extended their range to both continents and continued their visits, 
by inherited tendency, during present conditions? 

Too much weight must not be laid on these facts, vet it cannot 
be denied that they have some significance. 

| was told by the natives that, though the ice in the strait is 
rarely at a standstill in winter, American caribou even now occa- 
sionally cross, only to meet their fate at the hands of the native 
hunters.. Foxes, Arctic hare, and the polar bear roam freely over 
the ice; and are occasionally seen on bits of foe when ice breaks 
up in the spring. If the ice were stationary in the strait, as may 
well have been the case at times in the past (since the heavy floe 
occasionally yery nearly touches bottom there at the present day) 
it may well have afforded a road to primitive man not less hardy 
than the animals upon which he subsisted. 

It is therefore eminently probable that the migration from Asia 
took place when the culture of the invaders was sufficiently adl- 
vanced for them to be able to cross the strait in canoes: or, like the 
present Eskimo, they may have during glaciation followed the 
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marine mammals, the walrus and the seal, along. the edges of im- 
movable floe ice closing the strait perhaps for some centuries. 

Öne other hypothesis remains. The elevation of the Seward 
peninsula may be correlated with a sinking of the seabattom in the 
region of shallow water north of Bering strait. 

Whaling vessels cruising in the vicinity of Wrangell island in 
open seasons report to me the existence of bright green spots of 
vegetation on its shores, such as are, a little farther south, the in- 
variable sign of the existence of a prehistoric kitchen-midden; also 
the Point Barrow people have myths and legends of a people clad 
entirely in skins of the polar bear who live somewhere in the un- 
explored part of ttie Polar sea to the northwest. These people are 
very real to them: even a few years ago, Capt. Herendeen was 
called out of his hutduring the arctic tight, because a party of these 
Polar people had, it was alleged, been seen by some of the Point 
Barrow people far out on the floe to thè northwest ol the Point, 
traveling with hand sledges. Men who disappear when hunting 
seal on the edge of the floe in winter are sometimes believed to have 
either joined some party of the Polarites or to have been killed by 
them. Whatever weight, if any, we may place upon such ancient 
beliefs, and whatever measure of probability we may allot to the 
hypothesis of former land-bridges to the north of Bering strait, the 
fact remains that there 15 as yet nothing pointing to the likelihood 
of any more substantial connection of the rwo continents than exists 
at the present time, at least during the period when primitive man 
may have invaded America, 


PALEONTOLOGICAL EVIDENCE BEARING Ox THE PROBLEM OF THe ONIGIN 
OF THE AMRAICAN ADORIGINES 


By Jaugs W, GipLEy 


That man did mot make his appearance in America until long 
after he was known to have existed in Europe and. Asia is generally 
conceded by vertebrate paleontologists. Up to the present time 
the earliest. authentic geological records of the existence of pre- 
Instoric man m America have been found only in beds of compara: 
tively recent date, the formations containing such evidence heing 
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certainly of later date than the middle Pleistocene, and probably 
not alder than the post-glacial epoch, 

In contrast with the careful and systematic way in which the 
Pleistocene mammals of Europe have been studied, our knowledge 
of the fauna of that age in North America is at present very un- 
satisfactory, and: many of our theories and speculations concerning 
it are based on insufficient and incomplete data, which are much 
in need of a thorough revision, However, regarding the more 
conspicuous mammals at least, their general character, order of 
appearance, and probable origin have been fairly well worked out, 
and may throw some light on the probable time of appearance 
and place of origin of the American aborigines, 

At the beginning of the Pleistocene, European mammals of 
modern type first began to. make their appearance in North America. 
These and subsequent arrivals of Old World forms, tegether with 
the species indigenous to the country, and with the great eden- 
tates and other South American forms which had made their way 
into North America by way of the Isthmus of Panama, united 
to form on this continent, fn mid-Pleistocene time, a vast assem- 
blage of most varied forms of mammal life. Included in this 
fauna wer: many species of true horses, camels, llamas, tapirs, great 
ground aloth= and armored glyptodonts, many varieties of bisons 
and other bovines, the prong-horn (Aniilecapra), peccaries (Platy- 
gonus), the great beaver-tlike rodents (Casforotdes), at least two 
species of elephants (Elephas imperafor and F.. columbi), the 
American mastodon, gwat saber-toothed tigers, bears (Arcte- 
lherium), ani] amphicyonine dogs. 

During the later glacial and interglacial epochs there. was a 
gradual extinction or dispersion of nearly all of these older types, 
while the invasion of North America by European and Asiatic 
types continued. Among these later arrivals probably came many 
of the mammals found inhabiting this country at the time of its 
first exploration by historic man. Thus the later phases of the 
Pleistocene witnessed the first appearance in. North. America. of 
such modern mammals as the musk-ox (Ovibas), the moose (Aces), 
the modern bison (Biton bison), the elk or wapiti (Cervus), the 
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caribou (Ramgifer), the mountain sheep (Ооз), the  mouritain 
voat (Oreamnos), and the modern bears (Ursus). The northern 
mammoth (Elephas primigenius) seems also to have crossed into 
America about this time. It was probably with this later fauna 
that prehistoric man found his way across the land bridge from 
the Old World and established himself in America. 

That there was a land connection between North America 
and the Old World at the beginning of the Pleistocene, there can 
be no doubt, and that it existed again as late as the close of the last 
glacial and probably well into the post-glacial epoch, is also reason- 
ably certain. But as to the location of this land bridge—whether 
it connected North America with Europe by way of Greenland, or 
with Asia by way of Alaska, is not so definitely indicated by tlie 
fossil mammalian evidence. Тһе question as to whether there 
ever had been à land. connection between Europe and. Greenland, 
or even that one existed during the early Pleistocene, does not 
enter here, as the problem before us concerns only the land con- 
nection that existed at the time man first appeared in America 
and over which be must have passed to reach this continent. 

The character and distribution of the Pleistocene and recent 
faunas that found their way to America from the Old World point 
very definitely to on Alaska-Siberian land bridge as being hy far 
the more probable route, The finding of the remains of the northern 
mammoth (Elephas. primigenius) in such abundance along the 
Siberian coast, and distributed over Alaska and southward along 
the terminal border of the retreating ice sheet, as well as the pres- 
ence of numerous remains of the horse, bison, musk-ox, caribou, 
moose, wolf, beaver, ere, found in the Pleistocene deposits of 
Alaska, very materially supports this theory, Good evidence is 
also furnished in the fact that, of the great number of European 
types ol mammals represented in North America, the only authentic 
species ver found, common to the two continents, is the hairy 
mammoth {Elephas primigenius) This would indicate that the 
European genera which spread to America did not find a direct 
route permitting a sudden introduction of unchanged species, 
but rather that they found their way slowly across the great conti. 
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nent of Asia and thence into North America, the transit of Euro- 
pean species occupying a sufficiently long time of accomplish- 
ment to allow a recognizable change of characters. Within the 
great continent of Asia there was probably also a common center 
of dispersion from which both Europe and North America derived 
many species of closely allied forms, At the close of the Pleisto- 
cene, therefore, the greater part of the fauna of North America 
was probably the result of dispersion from Europe through Asia, 
and directly from Asia to North America by way of the Ahiska- 
Siberian land bridge. 

The present distribution of the living mammals also strongly 
bears out this conclusion, for all the introduced North American 
species ‘more closely resemble their relatives in the Asiatic provinces 
than they do thease of Europe, while all the Old World genera 
having American representatives are either purely Asiatic types 
or if European also extend their present range across Siberia te 
the Bering strait. This is true not only of the large mammals, as 
the moose and reindeer, which range from northern Europe eastward 
across the whole of Siberia, and the elk, or wapiti, and mountain 
sheep, which are of Asiatic origin, but of such widely diversified 
forms as the beaver, the microtine rodents, the hare, the marten, 
the weasel, the otter, the wolverine, the wolf, the large brown bears, 
and probably the red fox. A strong argument fór the compara- 
tively recent existence of this northwest land bridge may be derived 
from the fact that the North American species of Old World origin 
still closely resemble their Eurasian relatives, those of either side 
of the Bering strait not differing from each other more than related 
species of adjacent provinces within either continent. 

Regarding the probable prevailing physical conditions, at 
the close of the Pleistocene, that would have induced. primitive 
man to cross such a land bridge as existed between Asia and Alaska, 
the mammalian evidence scems to show in a fairly conclusive way 
that the connecting strip was comparatively broad and vegetative, 
thus forming an inhabitable land route by means of which, either 
in pursuit of his favorite game, or through his natural instinct for 
travel and exploration, man might easily have found his way by 
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slow degrees across from Asia into North America and thence down 
the Pacific coast. Sufficient reasons for this conclusion are fairly 
obvious from a study of the foregoing statements regarding the 
successive invasions of North America during the Pleistocene by 
such a wide variety of forms. Few of these invading forms were 
atricilv Arctic species. Most of them were forest living, or forest 
and plains species. Hence, while it might be possible for one or 
two species of the large and hardy boreal types to have reached 
America through having been driven across a barren waste or ice 
sheet, of considerable extent, by a long-continued storm or some 
other-extraordinary means, a land connection of such a character 
would ordinarily prove almost as effective a barrier to a majority 
of the species that found their way across as a high mountain range 
orastripof open sea. The great number and wide variety of forms 
of mammals that must have crossed this land bridge seem, there- 
fore, to indicate that plant dispersion must have preceded that of 
the animals; which, in turn, preceded the coming of the first primi- 
tive man to America. The complete cutting off of the Arctic current 
and the consequent increased influence of the Japanese current is 
sufficient reason for supposing that the climate, at least along the 
coast route, was comparatively warm and equable. 


Summary 


The evidence of vertebrate paleontology, therefore, while it may 
not be altàgether convincing, seems to Indicate the following: 

t: That man did not exist in North America at the beginning 
of the Picistocene, although there was a land connection between 
Asia and North America at that time, permitting a free passage 
for large mammals. 

2. Tliat a similar land connection was again in existence ar the 
close of the last glacial epoch, and probably continued up tò com- 
paratively recent times, as indicated by the close resemblance of 
related living mammal species on either side of the present Bering 
strait. 

3; That the first authentic records of prehistoric man in America 
have been found in deposits that are not older than the last glacial 
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epoch, and probably of even later date, the inference being that 
man first found his way into North America at some time near the 
lose of the existence of this last land bridge. 

4. That this land bridge was broad and vegetative, and 1he 
climate presumably mild, at least along its southern coast. border, 
making it habitable for man. 


Tue DISTRIDUTION OF ANIMALS AND ITS BEARING ON THE PEROPLING OF 
AMERICA 


Вғ Асзтік Нонант Срлик 


In considering the possible routes by which the human popula- 
tien, almost universally acknowledged to be of foreign origin, reached 
America, it is of importance to consider the evidence to be gathered 
from the study of the present distribution of animals, for, after all, 
men, though singularly specialized in regard to the brain, are but 
animals, subject to the same stimuli, to which they react, particu- 
larly when living in a primitive state of cultural development, in 
essentially the same way. 

Among the so-called lower forms of life no two types agree in the 
details of their distribution, though the same general facts hold 
good forall, As a basis for discussion we should choose a group the 
component species of which are, from their habitat, the least sub- 
ject to the influences of climatic change, as well as the least subject 
to the ravages of external and internal enemies and parasites: 
a group whose species; through the developmental history of the 
individuals, are the least likely to be carried by winds or currents, 
and subsist upon food of such a character that an adequate food 
supply is everywhere present and everywhere practically uniform 
in quantity and in quality; a group composed of forms stable 
enough to retain à specific, or at least a generic, entity under widely 
varying geographical conditions, as well as under slowly changing 
local conditions; anda group which possesses a reasonably complete 
paleontological record, vet includes few enough forms so that all 
of its-constituent species may readily be borne in mind. But we 
must never lose sight of the [act that conclusions based upon the 
study of a single group af animals must always be tested in the light 
of data acquired from the study of other groups. 
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In the whole animal kingdom thé one group which best meets 
the several requirements detailed above is that of the Crinoidea- 
The central East Indian region is the center of distribution of the 
present crinoid fauna of the world, and apparently was also the 
chief center of distribution of all tlie faunas of the later geological 
horizons. 

The faunal conditions in the regions about Australia show that 
the Australian continent was once much larger than it is now, and 
included New Guinea and the Aru lands, though not the islands 
farther to The west and to the north. ‘This old’ Australia gradually 
suilisiderd, especially toward the northwestern and northeastern 
corners, restricting the land area to the dimensions of the Austraha 
of today. 

The southern part of Australia was once connected with southern 
South America, and it was hy way of this land bridge that temperate: 
South America received a-large part of its present fauna, 

From the faunal conditions in the Lesser Sunda islands we are 
led tà assume a more or less complete, though not necessarily 
continuous, land connection between these Lesser Sunda islands, 
Madagascar and southeastern África, possibly including the Maldive 
islanda ani) Ceylon: While among the terrestrial forma this: con- 
nection is just as emphatically indicated, we find little or no trace 
of it im continental Africa, for the reason that Madagascar was very 
early cut off from Africa. before the connection with Asia was 
established, this connection having resulted in admitting into Africa 
a fauna that very soon entirely changed the aspect of ite original 
fauna, which we now find indicated in isolated colonies on Mada- 
gascir and on the Mascarene islands. 

We are similarly. led to suggest the existence, at à somewhat 
later date, of a great South Sea Island continent or at least of a 
great South Sea archipelage, of which New Zealand, the Marquesas 
and Hawaiian islands, anc] Japan indicate the eastern and northern 
boundaries, and the Lesser Sunda islands the southwestern, being 
connected with New Zealand in some way to the northward of New 
Guinea. It ie possible that the Philippine islands, Borneo, and 
Celebes, as well as Java and Sumatra and the southern part of 
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Indo-China, formed the highest part of this South беа Island land. 
This would account for the generalized tiature of the present crinoid 
fauna of these localities, the compenent species of which practically 
all exhibit primitive characters, as a comparatively recent intro- 
duction into an area recently submerged. This fauna cannot De 
satisfactorily resolved into any distinct constituent elements; vel 
it is singularly heterogeneous and diversified; hence it appears to 
indicate not only an area of submergence but also a region of con- 
stant amd comparatively sudden geological changes, which. have 
constantly rejuvenated the fauna and throughout the region have 
prevented the crystallization. of the various forms into fixed and 
definite faunal tvpes, 

Along the western coasts ol South and North America, from 
the Straits of Magellan to the Aleutian islands and thence down 
the coast of Kamchatka and the Kurile islands to Japan, the fauna 
is quite uniform, This fauna presents a number of peculiarities; in 
its northern part all of the component species, while-near the mean 
of their respective genera, are exceedingly variable, and present 
All the characters shown by species introduced into à new country. 
We may therefore assume that the fauna has reached this portion 
of its range within comparatively recent centuries, In the Okhotsk 
sea, about the eastern and southern coast of Sakhalin, and thence 
down the west coast of the Sea of Japan as far as Korea, we find an 
arctic fauna similar to that of the seas from western Greenlanil 
and Nova Scotia to the Kara sea, though entirely disconnected fram 
it. A trace of this fauna also is found just east of the Commander 
islands, dividing the typical Magellanic fauna of the region, 

The Magellanic fauna scarcely intrudes inte the Bering sen be- 
yond the Aleutian islands, and is not known in Kamchatka except 
along the southern coast Thus we assume from the data at hand 
a very broad connection within comparatively recent epochs be- 
tween northwestern America and northeastern Asia, extending at 
least as far south as the Aleutian and Commander islands, and 
probably taking in on the north Wrangel island and the New 
siberian islands. Such a land, washed by the warm currents from 
the southward, would have an equable temperate climate; some- 
thing like that of Puget sound. 
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This Magellanic fauna is cut in two bya southerly extension 
of the arctic fauna, which has spread as far southward as the Sea 
of Japan. Thisisa fact of the greatest significance. The breaking 
through of the broad Asiatic-American land connection by a strait 
leading to the Arctic ocean would permit of. the southern extension 
of a cold current from that ocean. That such a cold current from 
the Arctic ovean actually existed is indicated by the arctic species 
in rhe seas of Okhetsk and Japan and cast of the Commander 
islands; moreover, this Arctic-Pacific connection must have been of 
considerable depth, for one of the species groups that lias intruded 
into the Pacific does not occur above 743 fathoms and is otherwise 
confined to the colder stagnant bottoms of the Arctic. It seems 
probable that, once u current cuts through a land, the strait formed 
is very rapidly deepened to the limit of the action of the current; 
thus the considerable depth of the channel between the Commander 
and western Aleutian islands does not necessarily indicate any 
great age; at amy rate it must have been carved out since the exten- 
sion of the Magellanic fauna to the region, as this fauna occurs on 
either side of it, but could not ever have passed through it. As the 
northern. portion of the Magellanic fauna is the voungest fauna 
known to us it is evident that the intrusion of the Arctic types into 
the Pacific across this part of the Magellanic fauna must have been 
4 very recent occurrence, 

The entry of this cold current inte the Pacific across the Bering 
Sea region must have had a. most powerful effect upon the (auta: 
and flora of the lands on cither side of it. Asa result these lands 
became much colder and the fauna, especially the terrestrial, was 
forced to fall hack te regions unaffected by its influence so that 
similar forms occurred on both coasts: of the Pacific in widely 
separated localities far to the southward of their original habitat. 

More recently there appears to have been a rising and a fill- 
ing in of the region nbout Bering strait, especially toward the 
Alaskan side, by ice- and water-borne material, by which the effect 
of the Arctic current has been lessened, so that Kamchatka and the 
Commander islands have again become capable of supporting a 
more or less temperate fauna and flora which, however, are not 
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derived from the remnants of the original fauna and tiora but are 
entirely new introductions [rom the southward that have driven 
the arctic fauna and flora northward before them. This accounts 
for the difference in the fauna and flora of corresponding parts of 
Asia and America in the Bering Sea region; In America we find 
abundant traces of the old Bering Strait fauna and flora, but in 
Asia these have been largely submerged by recently developed types, 
which have spread northward from more southern regions. 

We have good circumstantial evidence that man existed long 
before the Bering straits were broken through, though not that he 
existed in. this region. We know that in Europe man was con- 
temporancous with the mammoth, for we find bones with figures of 
the mammoth rudely drawn upon them. Thus we may suppose 
that man was also contemporaneous with the mammoth in Asia. 
Now the submergence by which the. Bering sea was carried below 
the surface also cut off a large tsland from northern Siberia. Ая 
the subsidence continued, this island became gradually smaller and 
the mammoths upon it rherefore became crowded into a smaller and 
smaller area, where at last they all died. The enormous numbers 
af mammoth skeletons on the New Siberian islands (now one of the 
chief sources of ivory) can be interpreted only as the result of the 
separation of these islands as a very large island from the mainland 
and the gradual restriction of this lend mass in size until it reached 
its present dimensions. This possibly took place after eastern Asia 
was inhabited, But to jom the New Siberian islands to Siberia 
the general surface of the land would have to be raised sufficiently to 
bring most of the bed of the Bering sea above water; therefore we 
are reasonably safe in assuming that the land connection across the 
Bering sea was in existence after man could have inhabited the 
region. The extinction of the mammoth in Asia was probably due 
to the breaking through of the cold arctic current, by which the 
climate was made тоо severe for such a specialized type. It could 
not migrate to the southward because of the deserts and the moun- 
tains in that direction and, deprived of à large part of its food sup- 
ply by the dying away of the rich subtemperate flora, it perished 
entirely, All of the more specialized animal types, like man, the 
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higher apes, and all large mammals, live under the most delicate 
ecological adjustment and are singularly sensitive to any environ- 
mental change. Let the ecological. factors under which they live 
be- modified ever so little, and they disappear. 

The highlands of Central and South America and the West 
Indies were once joined with south-central Africa and Madagascar: 
but the disruption of this land bridge, which was possibly contem- 
pornos and continuous with that from Africa to the Lesser Sunda 
islands, occurred before the intrusion of predacious mammals, or 
indeed of any of the larger mammals, into Africa from Asia. 

In thc Indian and Pacific oceans we thus md indicated: 

t, An Indian Ocean land, including southeastern Africa and 
Madagascar and extending thence to Ceylon and the Lesser Sunda 
islands from Sumbava to Timor, and probably more or less con- 
nected with Australia. Very early this became cut up, disinte- 
grated, and almost totally disappeared. 

2. Subsequent to this (as is indicated by more numerous and 
more specialized diagnostic species) a South Sea Island land or 
gigantic archipelago, the boundaries of which are delimited by 
Formosa, southern Japan, the Hawaiian and Marquesas islands, 
New Zealand, New Caledonia, the Solomon islands, New Britain, 
the Moluccas; and the Lesser Sunda istands. Posstbly the Philip- 
pines, Celebes, Borneo, Java and Sumatra, and the Malay peninsula 
also formed part of this territory, This also subsided many ages 
aga, the subsidence beginning and being most marked in the eastern 
part, and becoming broken up into small islands, which in many 
cases have succeeded in remaining above the sea through the 
building up of volcanic chimneys as they went down, or by building 
up coral chimneys on the crests of their mountains, or by both 
processes combined, 

3. Possibly contemporancous with this last, though quite sepa- 
rate from it, am Australian continent including Australia, New 
Guinea, and the Aru islands, ‘This has also subsided, especially 
in the northern part where.a broad sea, the Arafura sea, now covers 
a large-area which was once land. 

4. Aland, possibly a northward extension of the Antarctic con- 
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tinent, connecting Australia and southern South America. Certain 
features of the culture of the Patagonians and Fuegiana have been 
interpreted as indicating an affinity with the natives of Australia, 
but on biological grounds the possibility of human migration from 
Australia into Fuegia is very remote, 

5. A very broad land with an equable temperate climate con- 
necting Asia and America, at a time long subsequent to the above- 
mentioned lands. 

In the Atlantic ocean we find indicated: 

т. A land including the highlands of Central and South America 
and extending to south-central Africa and Magadascar; this prob- 
ably became broken up at the same time that the land connectng 
Madagascar with the Lesser Sunda islands disappeared: it was 
possibly a western extension of the same land mass. 

Summary 

According to the evidence of biological paleogeography, man 
probably reached America over the broad land that formerly 
existed across Bering sea, and since he reached America this land 
connection became disrupted and the whole region acquired an 
Arctic climate. 

A few accidental visitors may have wandered across the Pacific 
from the South Sea islands; but this could have been only after 
the perfection of the art of navigation by these people, and America 
was probably settled long before navigation or boat building had 
reached any advanced stage. It is unlikely that any number of 
people ever came across the Pacific because of the enormous distance 
to be traversed with both wind ond current against them. Such 
visitors as might have come by this route can be considered only as 
purely accidental; their survival on arrival is: very doubtful, for 
primitive men, like the anthropoid apes, are singularly sensitive 
to any change in their environment, To be worthy of serious con- 
sideration any migration route by which primitive men may be 
supposed to have entered a country mint be shown to possess tlie 
possibility ol very gradual acclimatization and very gradual adjust- 
ment to the new conditions. The difference between the conditions 
in the South Sea islands and on the western coast of South America 
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would in itself seem to be 3 cónclusive argument against the settle- 
ment of America by that route. 

There is^ no evidence that man could have come from Africa 
by the Afro-Antillean land bridge; probably Africa itself was un- 
inhabited by man at the time that this bridge was disrupted.! 


BraniNG OF ÅRCHEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE ON THE PLACE OF ORIGIN AND 
ÒN- THE QUESTION OF THE UNITY OR PLURALITY OF THE 
AMERICAN KATE 
By Wiwam H Howes 


The problem of the origin of the American race as such may be 
quite a distinct problem from that of the origin of the human race, 
that is to say, of the genus Home, since, if the racial elements going 
to make up the population of the New World were decidedly diverse 
—as partly Mongolian, partly Malayan, and partly European— 
the place of amalgamation would be the place of origin, and that 
place would be America. Indeed, it seems self-evident that an 
American rate, howsoever evolved and constituted, must have its 
place of origin on American soil, since, if formed elsewhere, it would 
not be American, save bv adoption. 

The problem is somewhat complicated by the possibility that 
the human group may have had its origi within the land area now 
embodied in the continent called America, in which case since we 
agree on the question of primary racial unity—the Old World races 
must appear in the light of offshoots of an Amencan-stock, but the 
proposition that the American continent nurtured the human stem 
ig not well sustained by the evidence so far adduced; besides it is 
incredible that the American race, represented today by hardly more 
than ten million people of homogeneous physical type and primitive 
culture, should have peopled the Old World with three races highly 
differentiated in physical type and in cultural achievement and 
comprising the bulk of the world's population. With regard to this 
question, the consensus of opinion among students of the subject 
favors the view that the Old World gave birth to the human kind. 
Traces of human occupancy are found in the Old World associated 


атре evidence afforded ly the study of cecent inarine organisms indicates thot 
this lümd. bridge was disrmpted during the Cretuiceagns, 
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with geological formations that may be safely assigned to the close 
of the Tertiary period, and it is incumbent on those who hold to the 
theory of American origin to establish an earlier occupancy of the 
New World. Two regions only in America have furnished testimony 
worthy of serious consideration in this respect—California and 
Argentina. The testimony in both of these cases is striking and 
picturesque, giving American man a place in the far Eocene, and is 
supported with much enthusiasm by a few students who are ready 
to stake their scientific reputations on the outcome. Recent in- 
vestigations relating to North American as well as South Ameri- 
can early man show that the testimony, if itis to stand, must have 
much additional support. 

in view of these conditions, the theory of an autochthonous 
origin of the American race may be set aside, and the problem of 
the arrival in the New World of racial elements originating in the 
Old World need alone receive consideration. 

Archeology can supply but meager evidence of the early arrival 
of migrating peoples, Relics of human handiwork have been 
reported from the glacial deposits, which are post-Tertiary, but 
they are few and far between, and even if properly authenticated, 
they can tell no story of racial origins; they are not labeled. We 
may learn from such evidence that man was present at a definite 
geological period and that his culture was primitive, but we get 
no clue as.to his race or to the direction from which he came. The 
evidence furnished by osseous human remains is negative as to both 
great antiquity and unity or diversity. [In two cases crania present- 
ing characteristics quite distinct from those of the known aborigines 
have been brought to the attention of -anthropologists—the low- 
browed skulls from the bluffs of the Missouri, which Dr Hrdlicka 
has shown to correspond to skulls of members of recent tribes; and 
two crania equally remarkable and un-Indian in type obtained 
from the glacial gravels at Trenton, which Dr Hrdlicka has shown 
to be of peculiar Germanor Dutch type! Possibly they belong to 
Hessian tirelings killed in the battle of Trenton. 

The archeologist, in pursuing the inquiry regarding racial origins 
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for America, must then turn to the great body of antiquities that 
are generallv recognized as belonging to the Indian tribes and therr 
ancestors, Like the race itself, these remalns form a comparatively 
homogeneous unit, being confined practically to the stone phase of 
culture. It is observed that this body of material does not seem to 
contain any element or trace of pre-Columbian European influence 
back to the beginning of our civilization. The Indian tribes were 
without Old World beasts of burden and without wheeled vehicles, or 
sail-rigged craft, the great modern agencies of transportation; they 
had no cattle; sheep, or goats, potent factors in the development 
of Old World sedentary life; they had no knowledge of iron or the 
smelting of ores, essentials in the development of the civilized state; 
no keystone arch, a requirement of successful building; no glaze or 
"wheel in the potter's art; no phonetic alphabet, the stepping-stone 
from barbarism to civilization. We conclude from these facts that 
America had no important contact with the cultured peoples of 
the Old World before the sailing of Columbus. What, then, can 
archeology show: that has a significant bearing on the arrival ol 
trans-oceanic peoples in such numbers as seriously to affect the 
make-up of the American race? 

Omitting for the present any consideration of the open gateway 
from Asia to America at the far northwest, through which we all 
belteve the chief currents of population came, let us examine auch 
evidence as may be available of arrivals through other avenues of 
approach. Ae the continents stand todav, and with primitive 
means of migration, there seems small chance of the arrival of way- 
farers in any considerable numbers on the American shores, and the 
evidence of such arrivals must be far to seek and dificult o! evalua- 
tion. A primitive boat's crew reaching the western continent as 
voluntary voyugers or as wayfarers brought unwillingly by the 
winds and currents, even if hospitably received by the resident 
population, would leave no physical trace of their presence that 
would làst bevond a few generations, amd the culture they happened 
to represent might not find even a temporary foothold. Yet perms 
of culture have sometimes wonderful potentialities; and a very 
simple device, technical suggestion, or tenet of belief. might catch 
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the primitive fancy, engraft itself upon the native culture, and in 
a very short period of time influence the whole current of its 
development. The question is, however, one of race and not of 
culture, and the presence in America of numerous culture elements 
coming from trans-Atlantic sources, even if plainly manifest, might 
mean very little with respect to racial make-up. 

We may now inquire into the nature of the archeologic evidence 
which might seem to warrant the conclusion that foreigners had 
arrived even in. numbers sufficient to plant a few germs of culture; 
but first it is necessary that we exclude from the body of material 
to be considered all handiwork that bears the taint of post-Colum- 
bian influence since modern Europeans reached American shores. 
We have to consider also—lest we misinterpret the evidence—the 
similarities, analogies; and identities between the culture achieve- 
ments of peoples quite foreign to one another historically and 
genetically that arise and must arise from the like constitution 
everywhere of the human body, the human mind, and human 
environment, Itis not wise to throw evidence of this class entirely 
overboard, for it may possess value of very different degrees—the 
similarities ranging from the merest fortuitous resemblances to 
correspondences so close and intimate that actual intercourse may 
be safely inferred. The nature of such evidence may be briefly 
considered. 

The student examining certuin collections of primitive antiquities 
discovers that a particular form of chipped flint knife-blade occurs 
in America and also in the Old World; and explains the occurrence 
by the oft-observed fact that with given state of culture, given needs, 
and given materials, men of all races reach kindred results. When, 
however, he observes that the blade of the knife in each case is 
hooked at the end, keen and highly specialized, he wonders how such 
correspondence could occur. Pressing his investigation further, he 
discovers on the two continente other knife blades of chipped flint 
with curved and keen point and identical specialization to facilitate 
hafting, and a further identical elaboration for purposes of embellish- 
ment, and he begins to inquire whether the people concerned in the 
making of these two groups of artifacts are not related or have not 
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in some way come In close contact. His interest is intensified when 
he observes that the groups of closely identical blades occur in two 
trans-oceanic areas at points of nearest approach, and also not in 
апу case at more remote localities on the respective continents, and 
he is astonished to discover further that the two areas involved are 
connected by oceanic currents and trade winds by means of which 
seagoing craft could make the ocean voyage from continent to 
continent with comparative ease. Later he finds that other objects 
of handicraft belonging to these adjacent areas have similar corre- 
spondences, and his previous impressions are decidedly strengthened. 
When going mare deeply into the investigation, he learns that similar 
phenomena occur elsewhere, that in numerous localities on. the 
shores of the one continent the culture traces have close similarities 
to those of the adjacent trans-oceanic areas, and no such resem- 
blances elsewhere, and he concludes without hesitation, and con- 
cludes safely, that contact of peoples and transfer of trans-oceanic 
cultures have taken place not only at one but at many points. 
Now, this is a purely suppositional case, hut it is suggestive and 
justifies us in pursuing further in this direction the interesting prob- 
lems of American origins. I may call attention to certain note- 
worthy analogies that do occur between American and foreign 
archeological remains. In New England and farther north we find 
a highly specialized form of thè stone adze usually known: as the 
gouge, which is abundant in the region mentioned, but fades out 
gradually as we pass to the south and west, with rare outliers in 
the Carolinas, the Ohio valley, and the western Lake region, but 
not appearing elsewhere on the continent. It does appear, however, 
in northern Europe where the Atlantic is narrowest and most fully 
bridged by intervening islands, Within the same region in north- 
east America, and thinning out as does the gouge to the south and 
west, is an object of rare and highly specialized form, an ax-like 
implement, known as the bannerstone, with perforation for hafting 
and extremely varied wing-tike blades. It is not found elsewhere in 
America, In northern Europe we find a drilled ax of similar shape. 
It is.a noteworthy fact that this implement in the Old World was 
probahly a thing of use, while in America its functions were sacred and 
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ceremonial. It may be worth while to suggest the possibility that 
in prehistoric, pre-Ericsson times the germ of this type of implement 
found tts way across the intervening seas, and that, being regarded 
with veneration, it became a symbol of exceptional regard. 

On the Atlantic shores of America, in the West Indies, and in 
Brazil there are certain forms of implements and pottery that 
resemble more closely the corresponding fabrications of the Mediter- 
ranean shores than do those of other parts of America. In the 
Isthmian region we find works in gold and silver and their alloys 
that excite wonder since they display skill of an exceptional, even 
remarkable, kind, and the methods employed, as well as the forms 
produced, suggest strongly the wonderful metal craft of Nigerian 
tribes of old Benin. And we observe that the trade winds and 
currents of the Atlantic are ever ready to carry voyagers from the 
African shore in the direction of the Caribbean sea. 

Even more remarkable and diversified are the correspondences 
between the architectural remains of Yucatan and those of Cam- 
bodia and. Java in the Far East- In both regions the chief structures 
of the cities are pyramids ascended by four steep stairways of atone, 
bordered by serpent balustrades and surmounted by temples which 
employ the offset arch and have sanctuaries, altar tablets, and 
glyphic inscriptions, The walls are embellished with a profusion 
of carved and modeled ornaments and surmounted by roof crests 
of elaborate design. There are present also, as supports for the 
great stone tables. and the lintels of the doorways, dwartish Atlantean 
figures duplicating those of the antipodal cities. Some of the 
figures represent whiskered men. The significance of all this has 
been sought again. and again without satisfactory result, and I shall 
not here venture to present an explanation. 

On the Pacific side of the American continent strange culture 
coincidences occur in like degree, seeming to indicate that the 
broad Pacific has not proved a comptete bar to the intercourse of 
peoples of the opposing continents, It has been often remarked 
that the faces of modeled and sculptured figures in southern Mexico 
have à Mongolian cast and that the eves are decidedly oblique. The 
stone adzes and pestles of the northwest coast resemble the adzes 
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and pestles of the Pacific islands more closely than they do the 
corresponding tools of the eastern shares of America, and the 
pecullar flat-bodied stone club or mere of the Samoan and other 
islands is distributed along the Pacific coast and scattered sparsely 
over the adjacent regions to the east. Passing over other instances 
that might be cited, we find that we have completed the circle of 
the continent and are approaching, as has often been done before 
in the study of these problems, the main gateway to the continent 
at Bering strait, about which enough has already been said during 
this discussion. Through this gateway at one period or another 
the main currents of incoming people have passed, but the tume 
may have been Jong and the racial elements diversified, so that the 
actual place of origin of the. American race as such would be the 
place on the American continent where these elements: were re- 
modeled into a new people. 

The question of the unity or plurality of the American race is 
thus a question simply of the unity or plurality of the elements 
embodied in its make-up. If the cradle of the human race was in 
the Old World, the American race would consist of such elements as 
happened to find their way to the uninhabited continent; if in 
very carly times the elements might be derived from some paleo- 
Asiatic or other early race not now in evidence; if later, they 
might be one or more of the known races of the cradle continent: 
if more than one, there would be plurality of racial elements in the 
American composition; if only ane, the condition known as unity 
would prevail, 

I agree ly with Dr Hrdlička that Asiatic peoples must have 
furnished the great body of immigrants to America, but it seems to 
me also highly probable, considering the nature of the archeological 
evidence, that the Western Worhll has not been always and wholly 
beyond the reach of members of the white, Polynesian, and perhaps 
even the black races. 
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Some ETHNOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 
By ALICE C. FLETCHER 


Looking at the tribes that dwell on this continent, and particu- 
lariy in North America, one notes many and Important ethnological 
and psychological resemblances.. To give a few of the more striking 
examples, we see that the idea of duality is generally expressed іп 
their social organization, not that each tribe is divided into two 
parts or sections but that the various kinship groups composing a 
tribe are apt to be so combined as to express a recognition of the 
apparently dual natural forces, represented by Dav and Night, 
Summer and Winter, Sky and Earth. This duality concept some- 
times takes on an anthropomorphic form and the forces are regarded 
as male and female, or, they are reflected in social conditions, and 
represented as War and Peace. The two parts always stand for 
dissimilar but complementary forces or powers. 

Not only in the tribal organization does this duality concept 
appear, but it is ta be found reflected in many of the religious 
ceremonials of the people. Itis to the latter that one must turn 
for the mort direct expression of "religious ideas," It may safely 
be stated that among the American race what may be termed 
“religious ideas" are fundamental to all cerermonials and upon them 
is built the tribal organization. 

These "religious ideas," briefly stated, are founded upon the 
native conception of the cosmos. In thus conception man views 
all things from his own personality and [rom this standpoint predi- 
cates his relationship to animate and inanimate nature. 

Conscious within himself of an ability to move and to bring to 
pass, he regards motion, whether of body or of mind, as a universal 
ability and as the simplest and mosr fundamental manifestation of a 
mysterious, indwelling power that has brought all things into exist- 
ence and is the cause of all movement; of the winds, the clouds, 
the storm, the rivers, the growth of vegetable forms, the activities 
of animals, and the physical and mental life of man. There is no 
visible thing within which this mysterious power does not dwell and 
that is not made active or stable by it: To man, this mysterious 
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power is invisible and only knowable indirectly through its mani- 
festations in nature and living forms, Since all things (for nothing 
to the Indian is strictly inanimate), including man, derive life and 
motion from this mysterious power, all things are regarded as, in a 
setrrse, related to each other, because of the mysterious power that 
pervades.and sustains all natural forms. 

Such a view makes possible a psychical as well as a physical 
connection. between the Indian and all natural objects and renders 
conceivable the belief that there may be a possible action and 
reaction between the various natural and animal forms and man, 

This conception of man's relation te nature and to the mysterious 
power that animates and pervades all forms finds expression in а 
rite that is nearly if mot quite universally observed among the 
natives of our continent, namely, the rite in which man seeks to 
appeal to this mysterious power through the chanting of prescribed 
rituals during a lonely vigil and fast, in the hope that he will receive 
in a vision the sight of seme form that can impart to the suppliant 
added strength and ability for achievement. The apparition scen in 
a vision is generally of some beast or bird, although other forme 
sometimes appear, Now, it is noteworthy that, so far as known, 
the animal forms so seen, and those that are represented in the 
various tribal ceremonials, or serve as designations of kinship groups, 
all belong to the fauna of the recent geologic age. No survival of 
an extinct species lias as yet been discovered to havea part in апу 
rites among the different tribes, 

Mythical and symbolic creatures have partin some ceremonials, 
but they are clearly the creations of man's fancy, formed by him 
to express certain of hts ideas, and they never had any real existence, 

While appeals by man to an invisible power through fasting. 
and prayer are not uncommon in other parts of the world, yet, 
the rite so generally practiced in Americu, by the vouth at maturity, 
or by the man who seeks to lead, or to obtain magical powers, 
shows sich similarity as to suggest à past unity or derivation from 
a common source ancient and. traditional; here and. there this rite. 
is augmented by tribal or ceremonial peculiarities, but fundamen- 
tally it remains the sume. 
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It seems not improbable that this widespread rite has been a 
factor in the development of one of the characteristics of the Amer- 
ican race, that is, a mental seriousness, ‘This seriousness is present 
in all the Indian's practices, whether they savor of rank shamaniam 
or belong to social or ceremonial procedures replete with geniality, 
united movement, and song. 

From these and numerous other facts it &vms ale te conclude 
that the Indian shows throughout a considerable resemblance in his 
fundamental subjective and objective conceptions. His mentality 
is distinctly of one type, and on the whole may be regarded as well 
advanced in scale. These conditions lead the ethnologist to the 
behef that the Indian represents one branch or a part of one branch 
of humanity, and a branch that in mental development is now, and 
probably was when it reached this continent, much above what 
must have been the more primitive forms of man. 


"OMNE ETHNOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 
By Watres Ношн 


The general interest in the early peopling of America has been 
long sustained, and many branches of science have contributed 
in the effort to elucidate the problems connected therewith. Eth- 
nologists have endeavored mainly to trace the culture affinities 
with other regions, especially with the contiguous regions of Asia 
and America, and much sticcess has rewarded their studies. For 
a number of years ] have been interested in noticing similarities in 
arts of wider scope peegraphically, and have compared the arts 
of tropical America with those of Malaysia, the latter area being 
now quite thoroughly represented in the National Museum through 
the inimense collections of Dr W. L. Abbott. 

The question of acculturation is beset with great difficulties, 
which render a clean-cut determination of the transmittal of arts 
and inventions from one people to another only rarely possible. 
The lacunxe in our knowledge are in some degree responsible, since 
the migrations of inventions proceed by obscure paths and are almost 
never recorded by history; in efect; the modern ethnologic min- 
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glings ure on a par with those of prehistoric times, which, although 
fascinating, leave us often breathless after a long and fruitless 
chase and receptive to theories of independent invention as the 
other horn of the dilemma. 

It is an axiom of science that one should err on the side of exces- 
sive caution in the effort to get at the facts of similarities of inven: 
tion, and no other subject of anthropology. has produced so many 
harebrained experiences, 

It is evident that the transfer of arts has been common in 
sub-arctic Asia and America and some of these arts have wide 
connections, A few of these may be discussed. 

Drill.—The most specialized form of fire-making and boring 
apparatus, the four-part drill, which exists in America among the 
Eskimo and some Canadian Indians, is found in eastern Asia, 
India, and Borneo, as well as in Europe. The pump-drill has a 
wider distribution in. America, Europe, and. Asia, but is not found 
in Africa, The fint and pyrites strike-a-light is distributed in 
Europe, where it occurred in Neolithic times, and in far northern 
America. 

The simple two-stick fire-drill has a world-wide distribution, 
and ts the only form common to America, In Burned, however, 
the diversity of methods points to a composite formed by waves 
of population, 

Armor,—Plate armor like that af Japan and Korea, and the horn 
armor of Mindanao and other East Indianislands, have been observed 
on both sides of Bering strait, the most perfect type made of plates 
of ivory occurring among the Eskimo, Among the North Pacific 
Indians, armor made of plates of wood occurs, io the southward 
combinations of rods and plates-of wood, and in California rods 
alone are employed. This grouping of methods appears from 
the literature to have been repeated in part in eastern United 
States, having a distribution, eo far as we have data, into Mexico 
and Central America, but apparently not inte South America, 

Lamp. —The lamp is extra-American, belonging with simple 
saucer lamps of Asia and Europe. The Eskimo lamp, however, 
is a-substitute for the stove and fireplace of other peoples and is 
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unique in the development of the wide-stretched wick line, as well 
as in its occurrence in the Western Hemisphere, The lamp here 
has been molded in the hands of the Eskimo, who are the most 
ingenious aborigines in the world, and whose very existence 
depended on this homely utensil. 

| have omitted a large series of similarities between: America 
and southern Asia, which may or mav not indicate relationship 
but which aré inconclusive and subject more or less to explanation 
as independent or environmental inventions, Among these are 
the skirt dress, rain coat, palm industries, ear and lip plugs, head 
compression, teeth inlay, simple fire-<dirill, calumet, spoon censer, 
nose flute, lapped edge baskets, and others. 

There seem, however, to be inventions having a greater signifi- 
cance which have come into America and there taken a wider 
range than those just mentioned. These are as follows: 

-Biowguns—Thè distribution of the blowgun appears to follow 
the Asia-America route and has its greatesr use in the two extremes, 
Malaysia and South America. It mist be acknowledged that 
between Malaysia and eastern North America there is a wide gap, 
which up to the present cannot be filled, except that survivals, as 
a child's toy, may indicate connection. The distribution im 
America begins with the L[roquois, extende to. the Gulf, appears 
again in Mexico and Central America, and becomes widespread in 
tropical South America. The blowgun has not been found in 
Africa, nor in any other portions of the world except in: those just 
mentioned. It does not depend upon the presence of natural 
tubes such as those furnished by the bamboo, cane, and other 
grasses. It is made in both extremes of its range of two strips of 
wood grooved and joined with cement and wrappings of bark, as 
may he seen in the apecimens of the Jakuns of the Malay peninsula 
and those of thé tribes of the upper Amazon. Іп Borneo since 
the introduction of tron the boring is made in solid wood bv means 
of a bar of that metal. The dart of the Asiatic hlowgun is often 
tipped with poison and terminates at the other end with. a core of 
pith, while in America the darte are often poisoned and usually 
terminate with a wrapping of the down of some plant, The blow- 
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gun does not seem to be a likely subject of independent invention, 
on account of the complexity of its conception and the difficulty 
of its manufacture. 

Sling-bow.—In connection with the blowgun in Asia and 
America the sling-bow, which appears alone at the two extremes, 
i interesting, So far as known, the sling-bow occurs only in the 
valley of tlie Amazon and in. Malaysia. [t consists of a bow with 
a double bowstring and has a «mall pouch in the middle to carry 
the clay pellet. No particular conclusions can be drawn as to the 
presence of the sling- or pellet-bow in both areas, since if there ever 
were any intermediate steps, they have been lost. Lt is only the 
[act that the blowgun and pellet-bow appear together in both 
areas that would justify the belief that the two inventions had a 
common origin. 

Bark Beoters—Still another invention, that of the grooved 
bark beater, of almost world-wide diffusion, has found its way 
into America; by what route or by what means it is difficult to say. 
This implement consists of a round or square short club, whose 
surface is covered with parallel flutings. This invention has 
arisen in the areas of certain tropical trees, whose matted bark 
ean be expanded more readily by a grooved club. The most 
familiar product of this character is the tapa of the Polynesian 
island, or the coarse red cloth of equatorial Africa. The use of 
this grooved club perhaps was the basis of all primitive paper- 


making. Irrespective of the question of independent inventions, 


the easiest route by which this method could have reached America 
would have been from southern Asia, where this method is prac- 
ticed. [Tt appears in America in British Columbia and Washing- 
ton, where it is used on bark of a fissile texture. There are no 
observed traces of this implement between this area and Mexico, 
a lacuna which might well occur, provided the clubs were of perish- 
able wood. In Mexico the survivals are of grooved stones to which 
the author had the honor of first calling attention in 1892. In 
Mexico this implement is used again on felted or matted fiber bark, 
From this region the implement is increasingly common into 
tropical America and. from southern Mexico to the Amazon the 
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decoration of bark cloth in colors assumes the appearance of the 
art in Polynesia and the East Indies. 

These matters are presented with all due reservations and not 
with the effort to sustain or promulgate any theory concerning 
the ongin and diffusion of these inventions, They may be only a 
few resemblances amidst a vast host of divergences. On the whole, 
however, the appearance of these inventions in America has sub- 
stantiation in the results given by Dr Hrilitka, that the peoples 
of America most resemble those of eastern Asia, and even if the 
migration of inventions does not involve the migration of peoples, it 
tends to show a contiguity of thoughts and preferences. 


TE BEARIXG OF ÁSTRONOMY OX THE SUHIECT 
By Srawssugmy Hacan 


The study of the astronomy of the American Indians does not 
afford any definite evidence of their unity or diversity, or of the 
period or place of their origin. It neither proves nor disproves 
their origin in America or in Asia or in any other region, But it 
does present facts of value bearing upon the development of their 
culture, of relations between the peoples of America, and of their 
relations with the races of other continents in the prehistoric period 
of America. 

Astronomy is not a primitive science. Long periods of years 
indeed must have elapsed before the really primitive man began 
even to observe the stars with anything less than utter ignorance 
and indifference, for they were related in no manner that he could 
apprehend with those material néeds to which his attention was 
practically confined, Primitive astronomy began with the sys- 
tematic observation of the stars to indicate direction upon. night 
journeys, to indicate the hunting seasons to the hunter, and. later 
to indicate the sowing and reaping seasons to the farmer, The 
cosmic and the religious element of astronomy—the question as to 
the nature of the stars and their relation to the nature and life of 
тап ала ой the cosmos—iorm, no doubt, one of the earliest bases 
of religious thought, if not the earliest, hut such speculations, when 
they. pass beyond mere wonder, surely imply a higher culture than 
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the practical uses of stellar observation, and therefore cannot be 
earlier in time, Iris evident, then, that the evolution of man must 
antedate the beginning of astronomy by a very long period of time, 
Even if we could tract astronomy back to its earliest source in time 
and place it would afford us little or no information upon the 
origin of the earliest man, unless, indeed, he had remained in 
one spot during the whole of the long intervening period—a mani- 
fest absurdity. 

Applying the above deductions to the American Indian, if he 
originated in America, astronomy cannot say when or where. We 
sect to see several foci of astronomical development, in Peru, 
Mexico, and Yucatan, corresponding with general culture centers 
in regions having a climate and topography peculiarly favorable 
to the advancement of culture. The astronomical lore of all these 
regios js too mearle identical im complex concepts to be satis- 
factorily explained as due to similarities of race and of environment. 
There must have been an interchange of ideas between them either 
directly or through intervening nations in pre-Columbian times, 
hence we cannot be certain that this lore is indigenous to any one 
of the three regions named, Evidence of extensive migrations sd 
of extensive change of climate in comparatively recent times adds 
to the uncertainty upon thie point and prevents us from deter- 
mining, at least in the present state of our knowledge, even the 
region of the earliest astronomical development in America. 

othe American Indian migrated into America from another 
continent in primitive times, astronomy would still be helpless to 
aid us in the search for the time and place of such migration because 
it cannot reach back to such àn early period, — But if this migration 
took pluce in later times or after the development of astronomical 
traditions, then indeed we may find in this field concepts sufficiently 
complex to tender it possible for us. to trace them back towards 
their birthplace. It is evident, however, that these concepts bear 
upon the origin of the American race only if they can be shown 
to be associated with the earliest race known to have existed on 
this continent—otherwise they will pertain merely to a later influx 
of an alien race into an already. populated region. Pursuing this 
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inquiry, then, fet us ask first whether the concepts of American 
astronomy present such analogies with the astronomical concepts of 
other continents as to indicate intercommunication between them. 
In the field of scientific astronomy the pole star was generally 
known throughout North America as the pivot of the sky, and the 
position of the South Pole was noted by the Peruvians, At least 
four of the planets were known and distinguished from the fixed 
stars by the Peruvians, Mexicans, Mayas, and some of the other 
tribes. The Peruvians had observed the sun spots and a few 
among them were perhaps acquainted with the true cause of solar 
and lunar eclipses. All three peoples had divided the sky into true 
constellations and possessed a true solar zodiac, The Mexicans 
had ascertained the period of the apparent revolutions of the planets 
with remarkable accuracy. But nothing in these fnets implies any 
foreign influence. The lunar and solar calendars of these three 
advanced nations fram the standpoint of the writer's cursory study 
of them present little more evidence of intercommunication so far 
as their time periods are concerned, though the system of successive 
years governed by successive zodiacal sigs recently discovered by 
Boll in Egypt and the Orient certainly suggests certain features of 
the Maya and Mexican calendars. The presence in Peru, Mexico, 
and various other parts of America of the Pleiades year of two 
seasons, divided by seed time and harvest, with its associated myths 
and rituals preserits a stronger argument for intercommunication, 
ane that has been elaborated by the late Robert Grant Haliburton, 
and Mrs Zelia Nuttall has published evidence in favor оГ inter- 
communication based upon cosmogony and concepts which she 
believes to have been associated with the celestial North Pole. 
When we enter the field of symbolic and traditional astronomy 
the evidence ol intercommniunication i"ncreasees. We find among the 
common concepts the division of the cosmos among the four so- 
called elements, fire, earth; air, and water, the use of the swastika 
(9 express celestial revolution, of the cross and circle to represent 
the fourfold division of the sky antl earth, of the serpent and egg 
with certain astronomical associations. Among the extra-zodiacal 
constellations the Bear, formed by same of the stars of our Great 
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Bear, has been generally recognized by the tribes of the north- 
eastern portion of North America, probably from prehistoric times. 
It may be a legacy from the Northmen. The Milky Way as the 
Path of Souls of the northern tribes and the Celestial River farther 
south likewise finds European and Oriental analogies, But from 
the writer's standpoint the crix of the argument for intercom- 
munication rests upon the symbols associated with the zodiac in 
Peru, Mexico, and Yucatan, for here we are considering not isolated 
analogies hut an interrelated series in which the element of sequence 
affords an impressive guaranty against both chance and imaginative 
manipulation. 

In Mexico the studs of the elaborate system of judicial astrology 
may viell interesting results. So far as the writer is aware, little 
or no attention has vet been paid to this subject. In Peru evidence 
as to the zodiac is derived from the Star Chart of Salcamavhua, 
which names and pictures the signs, the monthly ritual which 
reproduces the attributes of the sign through which the sun is 
cussing when the festival is held, and the celestial plan of the sacred 
city of Cuzco, which was supposed to reproduce the observed design 
of the sky including the signs. This plan in varying aspects seems 
to have been typical of several and perhaps of many of the sacred 
cities or theogonic centers that form such a characteristic feature 
of American civilization. In Mexico the signs are named and 
pictured by. Duran, Sahagun, Tezozomoe, in. the Codices, and on 
the mural paintings of Mitla; their attributes are described in the 
тошу ritual and embodied in the plan of Teotihtiacan and in the 
day signs. [n Yucatan the signs appear in the Codices, the ritual, 
the dav signs, and the plan of Izamal. 

As to posible European influence in these sources; the writer 
can only state his conviction that an examination of them will con- 
vince the student that such influence is either insignificant or 
totally absent,’ The follewing table will briefly indicate the corre- 
spondence between some of tlie concepts associated with the Amer- 
ican zodiacal signs and with the signs we have received. from the 


i See the itus à various. papers in the Heports of the Enternationa! Congress of 
Amnvricanista. 
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prehistoric Orient. 1t should be understood, however, that this 
table refers to only à few of the more obvious analogies: 


SIGN ESGLISH PERUVIAN MEXICAN MAYA 
Aries Ram Шатпа Flavér 
Taurus Bul (Origi- -Stag Stag or Deer Stag 
nally Stag) 
Gemini Twins Man and Twins Two 
Woman Generals 
Cancer Crah Cuttlefish Cutitlefish Cuttlefish 
Leo Lion Puma elot Ocelot 
Virgo Virgin Maize Maize Maize 
(Mother Mother Mother Mother 
Goddess 
of Cereals) 
Libra. Scales Forks Scorpion Scorpion 
(Original- 
ly part of 
Scorpio) 
Scorpio Scorpion Mummy Scorpion Scorpion 
Sagittarius Bowman Arrows of Hunter and Hunter. and 
Spears War God War God 
Capricornus Sea Goat Beard Bearded 
God 
Aquarius Water Water Water Water 
Pourer 
Pisces Fishes (and Knot Twisted 
Knot) Reeds 


Granting that these sequential analogies, if verified, establish 
intercontinental Communication, we must now ask whether, if these 
concepts were brought into America from abroad, they seem to be 
associated with the earliest migration to this continent. — We shall 
have to seek light on this point outside the held of astronomy. 
Professor Edward $. Morse and others have called attention to the 
significance of the facts that wheat was unknown in America at 
the time of its discovery by Columbus and that maize was then 
unknown outside of America; moreover, that there is little if any 
similarity between the more complex artifacts of America and of 
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other continents. It is practically certain that the cultivation 
of these cereals and the manufacture of the higher grades of artifacts 
must have preceded the creation of a zodiac, and its transmission 
around the world, and it is not reasonable to suppose that a migrat- 
ing race having knowledge of either cereal or of artifacts would have 
carried with them the knowledge of the zodiac without that of their 
food and tools. The inference is cbvious. The knowledge of the 
zodiac was not brought to or taken from America by the earliest 
inhabitants of another continent, but must have been transmitted 
in later times. 

We must still explain how stich knowledge could have been 
transmitted in later times without the cereals and artifacts. There 
seems to be but one consistent answer. The transmission was 
accomplished by accidental or sporadic communication with indi- 
viduals of an alien race who were able to impart their mental con- 
cepts but who brought with them few or no material products. 
There was no general migration at this time. Let the reader sup- 
pose himself unexpectedly thrown. by shipwreck among a people 
with whom his race has never before communicated. Grant him 
a few companions only, and imagine the result. How much of their 
civilization would they be able to impart? Probably only a few 
ideas. They had no-cereals and their attempts to introduce their 
artifacts eventually failed to overcome the force of conservative 
hahit and custom opposed to change. This is admittedly theo- 
retical, hut it seems to be the only theory which reconciles the 
otherwise inconsistent facts, But if this explanation is correct we 
see that even if the American Indian is a migrant from another 
continent astronomy cannot help us to say when or whence he camv, 
because as soon as we find astronomical concepts of sufficient com- 
plexity to afford a possible means of tracing them back to an alien 
home they imply an advancement in culture inconsistent with the 
known characteristics of early American peoples, and therefore they 
cannot have come here with them: Astronomy reveals that there 
has been intercommunication with America in probably late pre- 


historic times, but it is silent às to what has taken place at an earlier 
stage. 
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Tur BEauixXG or ÜCEAN CURRENTS OX THE PrRontLEM 
Bv PavL BagRTSCH 


I have been very much interested in all that has been said about 
the origin of the North American Indian, and particularly in the 
remarks of Mr Holmes, who showed that the archeological features 
on the American continent indicate a possible multiple contact, 
and there occurs to me a line of thought that seems, so far, not to 
have been expressed hv anv of the speakers, namely, the ocean 
highways along which primitive man or his handiwork may have 
reached our shores from other places, Most of the evidence brought 
forth in the meeting seems to call fora land bridge acros= Bering sea, 
which Dr Dall showed has not existed during the time that man is 
known to have been on the globe. "There is, however, the strong 
North Pacific current, which sweeps the eastern shores of Asia and 
is deflected eastward so as to strike the American coast about Sitka, 
Alaska, where a part is deflected northward over the Aleutian islands, 
while another part turns south and sweeps the coast of Washington, 
Oregon, and California, before it is again deflected seaward. 

Farther south we have the Equatorial counter-current, which 
sweeps most of the Pacific islands and finally touches our coast in 
the region of Guatemala, being deflected northward along the 
American shores into the Gulf of California. [t is quite possible 
that the similarity in certain ethnologie features of the East Asiatic 
islands and Central America may be due to a common origin which 
may have been in the East Asiatic islands and may have come to 
our shores over this route. 

The west coast of South America is swept by the Peruvian 
current, which comes from the south coast of Australia past New 
Zealand to our ahores. 

Looking at the great ocean currents of the Atlantic, we find 
that we have the North Equatorial current, which is in. part a 
continuation of our Gulf Stream, flowing past the South European 
coasts over West Africa where it is deflected westward, to the Amer- 
ican shores, which it strikes in the West Indian region, whence it is 
deflected northward as the Gulf Stream along our seaboard (at 
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some little distance off shore). After leaving our shores, off New 
Foundland, it touches the east coast of Iceland; then passes to 
Europe, where a part is deflected over the British Isles and the coast 
of Norway; while the rest turns southward as before stated, 

In the South Atlantic we have what is known as the Benguela 
current which sweeps the southwest coast of Africa, striking the 
Gulf of Guinea, from which it is deflected westward to the American 
shares as the South Equatorial current. This stream, upon striking 
the eastern point of Brazil, splits; half being deflected southward as 
the Brazilian current over South America; the other half northward, 
where it mingles with the waters of the Equatorial current to form 
the Gulf Stream. 

It would seem, therefore, that we might expect (even after 
America was peopled) to find northeast Asiatic cultural elements 
and even man drifting to our northwest shores; Polynesian and 
Melanesian to Central America; Australian and New Zealandic to 
the west coast of South America: Southwest African to South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies, and even eastern North America: and South 
European and West African to the West Indies and eastern. North 
America. 


THE PROBLEM FROM THE STANDPOINT OF LtNGUISTICS 
Hv ALEXANDER FL. CrAMBEBLAIN 


The appearance of Part I of the Handbook of American Indian 
Languages,! edited by Dr Franz Boas and published by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, containing, as it does, authoritative 
sketches of Athapascan (Hupa), Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kwa- 
kiutl, Chinook, Maidu, Algonquian (Fox), Siouan (Dakota), and 
Eskimo, by such approved investigators as Boas, Swanton, Goddard, 
Dixon, Thalbitzer, Jones, and Michelson, makes possible a new and 
saner method of comparative philology with regard to the numerous 
languages of the American [Indians past and present. The illimi- 
nating Introduction po this volume, by Dr Boas, should be read 
by Everyone who seeks either to know something about the Indian 


à Hash of гада Indian Languapei, by Front Boos, Part I, (Smithson. 
[Inst.. Bur. Amer. EthnaL, Bull. 40.) Washington, rot1, pp. vi, 1069. 
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ages as such or to investigate the question of their possible 
relationshe with forms of speech in other regions of the globe. 
What has been done here for North America will be done some time 
also for Central and South America, so that, before a student 
ventures to compare the languages of primitive America with those 
of Asia or elsewhere, he will know-a large number of facts concerning 
their lexical, their morphological, their grammatical, and their 
syntactical characteristics and peculiarities, and so will be able to 
determine whether the resemblances observed are merely accidental, 
or justify the assumption of real linguistic kinship. 

The older method of comparing indiscriminately and arbitrarily 
the vocabularies and word-lists alone of the mass of American 
Indian languages with those of the mass of Asiatic tongues is now 
hopelessly out of court for scientific purposes, though still to be met 
with in certam quarters, where " peeudo-ethnologv " reigns supreme. 
The wholesale methods of a Professor Campbell, a Hyde Clarke, 
etc., have borne no legitimate fruit, and could bear none. Nor has 
anything really valuable or conclusive come from such speculations 
as those of Trombetti, Tauber, and others concerning the "original 
speech of man, and its disjecta membra, which are now to be picked 
up here and there all over the world among tlie languages of all 
peoples, living and dead. In such studies, the facts concerning the 
individual development of a language here in America, its morpho- 
logical and grammatical structure, as brought out by careful analysis 
and long-continued research, are ignored, or at least not made use 
of at all, and a few seeming word-identities permitted to settic a 
matter of fundamental significance in the history of human speech, 
or the development of the various types of human languages. 

Another method, perhaps quite as old, was to select some one 
Asiatic and some one American Indian language, on the basis of a 
few alleged identities (again almost entirely of a lexical character, 
or embodied in a single morphological character, ete.), and prove 
that the New World tongue must necessarily have been derived from 
the Old World one. A familiar instance of this procedure is the 
comparison of the Mandan (a Siouan dialect) with Welsh, some- 
thing that has not yet entirely disappeared from more or less 
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popular books about the Indian. It is ta be found, too, in Catlin, 
who had not a little to sav about the." Welsh Indians." Father 
Petitot saw Celtic elements in certain Algonquian dialects, and in 
[883 read before the Association Frangaise pour l'Avancement des 
Sciences a paper. on the Parallèle entre la famille caratbo-esquimaude 
et les anciens Phéniciens, Others have sought to connect the Caribs 
with the ancient Egyptians, ete. The Otomi language of Mexico 
was singled out for comparison with Chinese as early as 1835 by 
C. Náxera, whose Latin esszxy, De Lingua Othomitorum. Dissertaito, 
was published ar Philadelphia. Náxera has been followed by a 
number of ethnologists, including, as late as 1884, the French 
Americanist, Dr Hamy. The "isolating and monosyllabic char- 
acter," ascribed to the Otomi, making it “stand separate and apart 
from all other American Indian languages,” has been the basis of 
euch conclusions. But Brinton in 1885, and others since, notably 
F. Belmar! in his discussion of the alleged monosyllabism of the 
Otemi family of speech, have destroyed the foundation for affiliation 
with Chinese. The Oromi and related tongues contain a majority 
of dissvilables, some monosyllables, and some polysyilables. ‘The 
American character of these languages is fully established, and they 
cannot be derived from or affiliated directly or indirectly with 
Chinese. 

The languages of the ancient Mexicans, Mayas, Peruvians, éte., 
probably on account of the fact that civilization was more highly 
developed among them than elsewhere in primitive America, have 
been often subject to comparison with Old World tongues, sometimes 
in ways even mare unjustifiable than the attempt to parallel Otomi 
and Chinese. Mendoza* sought to prove that Nahuatl, the speech 
of the ancient Mexicans, was an Arvan language and a daughter of 
Sanskrit. Later, this theory of Aryan origin has been exploited 
by T. S. Denison, whose book? appeared in tgof: it treats of the 
E ттт Ыг) en là» hmguas de là Lamilia mixtexo-zapoteca-otom].  Asales 
drl Museo Nux. idle Arguel., Mexico, tomo 11. (910-1911, pp- 261-271, See abo FY, cle 
Chareneey In. [njern. Amer.-Kongs.. 141€ Tàg., Stuttgart. 1904. [1906]. t. 1658. 

T A uale del Minreo Nacional de Mixica. Toma Tf. 

3 The Primilrmé Aryam of America. Chicago. 1208, pp. 189. See іа this author^à 


Neudilor Mextoan is Aryan Phonology. Chicagu, 1907, pp. 24; atid A. Mexican-Aryas 
Cum parolive Vocabulury, Chicago. 19^9. рр. 110. 
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origin of the Aztecs and kindred tribes; “showing their relationship to 
the Indo-Iranian and the place of the Nauatl or Mexican in the 
Aryan group of languages," The author does not hesitate to say 
that “the Mexican language js Aryan in vocabulary and in verb 
conjugation" (p. 9); "Mexican occupies an intermediate position 
between Sanskrit and Old Persian," Of course, tio real evidence 
of such origin and relationship is forthcoming, although almost 
anvthing might be proved if one compares "calpelli, tribe, with 
cosmopolitan, its cognate," and treats "roots" after the fashion of 
Mr Denison. Needless to sav. nothing concerning the origin of 
American Indian languages can be learned through such a method, 
which, unfortunately, will continue for some time to engage the 
attention even of men somewhat expert in linguistics, though not 
scientifically-minded enough to see the proper relation of things. 
Attempts to connect the Mayan tongues of Yucatan, Guatemala, 
ete., with languages of the Old World have failed even more 
conspicuously. 

Paravey, in 1835. compared Chibchan, or Muyscan, of Colombia 
with Japanese, in a Mémoire sur [origine Jeponnise, Arabe ef Basque 
de la civilisation des peubles du plateau de Bogotá, baring his work on 
the publications of Humboldt and Seybold, and reaching. impossible 
conclusions, 

The Quechua and Aymart languages of Peru and Bolivia, of all 
the South American: linguistic stocks, have been most subject to 
theories of Old World derivation. Their supposed kinship has 
run all the way from Sumerian! to plain Aryan. E. Villamil de Rada, 
in his Lo Lengua de Addn y el Hombre de Tialiuanaco (La Paz, 1888, 
pp. 249), even argues that Aymará was the language of the Garden 
ef Eden, another candidate for which ancient service ts North 
American Algonquian, as maintained by A. Berloin in his La Parole 
Himaine (Paris, 1908)" V. F. Lopez's Les races aryennes du Pérow 
(Paris, 1871) and. Ellis's Peruria Scythica (London, 1875) have had 
their followers and imitators down to the present day. Others 

л = A. Laden Cornua. Фифа dernurióm timmers de fot Dempwaid 


Кейип y Asvmard, Burnoa Aires Lait: pi- bi 
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have sought to make out Semitic affinities with Quechua or Aymara 
or both. But all efforts to affiliate these South American tongues 
with Old World languages have had no scientific results, as might 
have been expected from the first. 

The Polynesian-American comparison has been a. favorite field 
for many linguistic explorers before and since the appearance of 
Lang's Polynesian Origins іп 1860, where the rapprochement of 
vocabularies was made much of. The alleged Polynesian derivation 
of American Indian languages was discussed by the late Horatio 
Hale ina paper read before the Congrés International des Américan- 
istes at Berlin, in 1888,! and the conclusion reached that “no traces 
of affiliation between the languages of America and those of Polynesia 
have thus far been discovered," — [t is certain also that none have 
been discovered since. Nevertheless, in a paper read before the 
Congrés International des Américanistes at Buenos Aires in 1910, 
Se Anibal. Echeverria i Reyes ventured the assertion that "the 
language of Easter Island has undoubted resemblances with the 
Cunza tongue, speken in the desert of Atacama.” But the rap- 
prochement of the Polynesian dialeet of Easter Island with 
Atacamefian has no more foundation than had that of Otomi 
with ‘Chinese, Nahuatl with Sanskrit, or Quechua-Aymara with 
Arvan, It is mither surprising, however, to find an ethnologist 
like C. Hill-Tout? keeping to the old order of things and making, 
in the year 1911, a statement like the following: "Comparing the 
Salish language with such characteristic American tongues as the 


Algonquin or Déné, the affinities berween these are infinitely less 


and more remote than those between Salish and the Oceanic 
tongurs; and even if these resemblances should be shown to be 
fortuitous, and without real foundation, they are so remarkable 
that the classification of the Salish tongue would still be rather 
‘Oceanic’ than ‘American.’ Proof for such belief ts lacking, and 
the Salishan can be safely assigned to the American. Indian lan- 
guages, like thè Otomi, the Nahuatl, and others which various 





War America Peopied from Polymesa! A Stody in Coonporatin: Philology, 
Berlin, 1890 (reprint), pp. 15. 
Е /. Жоу. Ак/Лғоеф. Inst, Lond. 1511, vol. xtt, p. £34. 
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writers have sought to detach from the list oi aboriginal linguistic 
stocks native to the New World. 

Summing up the evidence on this question, it may be said with 
certainty, so far. as all data hitherto presented are concerned, that 
no sátisfactory proof whatever has been put forward to induce 
us to believe that any single American Indian tongue or any group 
ol tongues: has been derived from any. Old Worki form of speech 
now existing or known to have existed in the past. In whatever 
way the multiplicity of American Indian languages and dialects 
may have arisen, one can be réasonably sure that the differentiation 
and divergence have developed here in America, and are in no sense 
due to the occasional intrusion of Old World tongucs individually 
orem masse, [t may be saul bere that the American languages are 
younger than the American Indians, and that, while the latter may 
have reached the New World in very remote times via Bering strait, 
the former show no evidence of cither recent or remote Asiatic 
(still less European) #rovenance. There is thus absolutely no 
satisfactory evidence, from a linguistic standpoint, of the ultimate 
Asiatic derivation of the American aborigines; nor is there any 
of such a character as to argue seriously against such a view, which 
seems, on the whole, both reasonable and probable. Certain real 
relationships between the American Indians and the peoples af 
northeastern Asia, known as “ Paleo-Asiatics,” have, however, been 
revealed ss a result of the extensive investigations of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, which have been concerned with the 
somatology, ethnology, mythology, folk-lore, linguistics, etc,, of 
the peoples on both sides of the Pacihe, from Columbia river to 
Bering Strait and from the Amur to the extreme point of north- 
eastern Asin. The monographs containing the scientific results 
of the Jesup Expedition are still in course of publication. The ones 
most significant for American-Asiatic relations are those of Stern- 
berg on the tribes of the Amur, Jochelson on the Koryak and the 
Yukaghir, and Bogoras on thé Chukchee and the Siberian Eskimo. 
The general conclusion to be drawn from the evidence disclosed by 
the Jesup Expedition is that the so-called '' Paleo-Asiatic" peoples 
of northeastern Asia, i e, the Chukchee, Koryak, Kamchadale, 
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Gilvak, Yukaghir, ete., really belong physically and culturally with 
the aborigines of northwestern America; and they probably reached. 
the parts of Asia they now inhahit (or once inhabited, for some of 
them had formerly a larger area of distribution) from America at a 
time more recent than the orginal peopling of the New World from 
Asia. by way of Bering strait. Like the modern Asiatic Eskimo, 
they represent a reflux from America to Asia and not vice versa. 
In brief, these peoples may be said to be ‘modified Americans.” 
It is the opinion of good authorities aleo that the '' Paleo-Asiatic” 
peoples belong linguistically with the American Indians rather than 
with the other tribes and ‘stocks of northern or southern Asia. 
Here we have, then, the only real relationship of a linguistic char- 
acter that has ever been convincingly argued between tongues of 
the New World and tongues of the Old. The special resemblances 
of the Gilyak with the American Indian languages, from a morpho 
logical point of view, has been treated by Sternberg, in a paper read 
before the Congrès International des Américanistes at Stuttgart in 
1904 In his sketch of the grammar of the Yukaghir, Jochelson? 
points out a number of respects in which that language also re- 
zembles the American Indian rather than the Ural-Altaic tongues 
af the Asiatic continent. And finally, Dr Franz Boas, in his 
article on “Ethnological Problemes in Canada, ™* makes this state- 
ment: "A consideration of the distribution, and the character- 
istics of languages and human tvpes in America and Asia, have led 
me to formulate the theory that the-so-called Paleo-Asiatic tribes 
of Siberia must be considered as an offshoot of the American race, 
which may have migrated back to the Old World after the retreat 
of the Arctic glaciers,” 

The verdict of linguistics on the question of the origin. of 

(Seo F. Beat, Ethpnlegical Problema їп Canada, J. Rey. Anthr, Inii, Lond. 
foro. vol XL. pp. 525-5340. Also his other dieevesions of the reaulie of the Jesup 
Expedition. 

* Bemerkongen über Bosielmngen zwischen der Morphologie der giliakischen und 
amerikanischen Sprachen. — [ntersi,. Amrril-MKongr, Viersehnir Tagung. Stattgurt, 
1564. (BluttgarL 1poo^), pp. 137-145. 
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the American Indians is, therefore, that the caise of the multi- 
plicity of stocks and languages present in the New World 
must be sought in the New World itself, and aot by a theory of 
intermixture with Asiatic tribes or peoples derived from any other 
quarter of the globe since the permanent settlement of the land by 
the early ancestors of the Indians, who themselves reached America 
from the Old World, probably via Bering strait (though, linguistic- 
ally, there is no final argument barring the peopling of America. 
from ancient Europe), at a rather remote period. The American 
languages, as has already been noted, are younger than the American 
Indians, and have evolved in the New World without any relation- 
ship with the tongues of the Old World being probable or even 
possible (the peopling of. Polynesia, e. g., occurred too late to have 
influenced the linguistics of primitive America), The only proved. 
connections between the Old World and the New World in the 
matter of languages are the American-Astatic relationships demon- 
strated to have existed in northwestern North America and north- 
eastern Asia. Here the net result seems to be that we must include 
the “ Paleo-Asiatic’ peoples and their languages as "American", 
ör at least "Americanoid". Their emigration [rom America into 
Asia is, however, recent as compared with the original advent of 
man in the New World. 


MyrioLOGY 
By Roran B. DIXON 

In any consideration of the question of the evidence afforded 
by mythology in respect to the “unity and probable place of origin 
of the American Indian," it ts necessary to distinguish carefully 
between race and culture. If by race we are to understand a 
group hased on physical characteristics and descent, then mythology 
is a most uncertain reed upon which ro lean, for, as is now generally 
recognized, physical type and culture are in no way necessarily 
related, Mythology can thus by itself afford little evidence in 
regard to the racial unity or origin of the American Indian. Н, 
on the other hand, it be a question of culture, mythology can and 
doubtless will supply evidence of great value in tracing the cultural 
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origins of the peoples of America, At the present time, however, 
the available material fora thorough study of American mythology 
leaves much to be desired. For considerable portions of North 
America, to be sure, the collections of myths are fairly full and 
representative, but there still remain large areas, particularly in 
Mexico and in the north, in regard to which the information is: 
very scanty. For South America it may be said that hardly a 
beginning has been made, and for a large part of the continent 
no material at all is available. 

On the basis of the evidence at hand, however, tentative con- 
clusions may be drawn. Considered in some detail as to subject 
matter, the mythology north of Mexico shows that a number of 
areas may be distinguished within each of which a more or less 
distinctive group of myths is found. These areas coincide roughly. 
as might indeed be expected, with the main general culture areas, 
stich as the Northwest Coast, the Plains, the Southwest, etc. The 
limits of these myth areas, however, are generally much less clearly 
marked than in the case of the general culture areas, and very 
commonly certain myths or myth-incidents have a distribution 
far wider, some extending, indeed, almost from ocean to ocean, or 
from the Arctic tò the Gulfi. In many cases the distribution of the 
myth-incidents can be shown to have followed trade or migration 
lines, and their wide dispersal can in this way be accounted for. 

If, instead of considering the substance of the myths, their 
general character is taken as the basis; a. much wider grouping 
appears, and such contrasts as that between the Eskimo (with 
their matter-of-factness and paucity of animal tales) and the 
great bulk of all the tribes to the southward become apparent, 
Similar tore general groups are such as those possessing or not 
possessing the migration type of myth, or those in which the dis- 
tinction between the mythical age and that which follows is ur 
is not sharply marked, etc. In such a more general aspect, the 
mythology of Mexico and Central America is contrasted with 
that to the north, owing to the prevalence in the former region of 
Messial-like myiths—a type that extends, indeed, farther south 
along the western shore of South America. 
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Even from this wider point of view, then, it would appear that 
there are several more or less well-marked types of mythology 
occurring in America. In spite of these distinctions, however, 
there is nevertheless a certain similarity in character that runs 
through them all, such that they may be said, for instance as com- 
pared with African mythology, to present a general unity. Indeed, 
in the more detailed consideration of the substance of the myths 
themselves, it appears that some few incidents are to be found 
which are common both to South and North America. So far, 
then, as the present material goes, a general similarity in type may 
be said to exist in American mythology, although within this broad 
uniformity a number of contrasted groups appear. 

In ite relations to the mythologies of other areas, the most 
important associations are to be found with northeastern Asia. 
Here the degree of similarity is most striking, the myths of 
northeastern Asia and òf northwestern America forming practi- 
callv one great group, the members of which are allied not by farm 
alone, but by actual content of the myths themselves. Except 
for this area, no clear evidence of relationship has been shown. 

This Asiatic relationship must not, however, be regarded as 
furnishing evidence relating to the origin of. the American Indian. 
It indicates a cultural relationship only, and far from pointing to an 
Asiatic source for the culture even, the bulk of the evidence would 
favor the theory that the similarity shown in the mythologies is 
the result of influences passing from America to Asia, and not in the 
reverse direction. ‘Such cultural influence, moreover, belongs to a 
stage in culture far above that which must have been possessed by 
the ancestors of the present Indian at the time when they first 
came to America and belongs to a period far more recent than that 
at which the peopling of the American continent must have taken 
place. 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE CROW 
AND VILLAGE INDIANS 


Бұ ROBERT H. LOWIE 


PN the course of several summers’ work among the Crow and the 
Village [Indians of the upper Missouri, under the auspices of 
the American Museum of Natural History, a number of in- 

teresting problems have developed, some of which may prove of 
general interest, 

The first point to which | should like to call attention is the 
possible influence of the Caddoan tribes in the development of 
Northwestern Plains culture. Stucents of the Omaha have recently 
informed. us that the earth-lodges, and. probably also the Medicine 
Pipe ceremony, of that tribe owe their origin to the Arikara.! It 
does not seem unreasonable to suppose that the earth-lodge of the 
Mandan and Hidatsa may have resulted from contact with the 
same member of the Caddoan family. As for the Medicine Pipe 
ceremony, the Crows, who share this performance with their kinsmen 
to the east, trace its introduction to the Hidatsa, while the latter 
positively assert that they themselves obtained it from the Arikara. 
In addition we have Maximilian's statement that the Hot dance of 
the Ruhptare Mandan and of the Hidatsa had been purchased of 
the Arikara? Here, tò be sure, we must exercise some caution. 
The Hot dance described by the Prince comprised two spectacular 
features—a sort of fire-walk, and the plunging of the performers’ 
arms into hot water. "he latter has been described in connection 
with the Dakota Aeyoka. organization;* while. the fire-dance was 


V Fletcher und LaFlesche, The Ormuha Tribe, zz Ananal Report of the Банан а 
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performed by the Arapaho,! Gros Ventres, Сһеуеппе and, accord- 
ing to the present writer's informants in the field, by the Santee. 
Accordingly, it would not be justifiable to conclude that, because 
the Mandan and Hidatsa obtained their Hot dance from the Arikara, 
the latter must have originated the performance in question. 

A consideration of the older literature on the Arikara—especially 
of Maximilian's and. Brackenridge's notes, and of Clark's data in 
The Indian Sign Language—might lead to the question whether the 
Arikara are to be credited with the development of the age-class 
system that characterizes Mandan and Hidatsa military societies. 
However, a series of interviews with one of the best Arikara inform- 
ants now living has convinced me that that eystem did not exist 
among his people, though, smgly considered, the military organiza- 
tions af the Arikara reveal some analogies with the corresponding 
societies: of neighboring tribes. So far, then, as this group of 
societies is concerned, the influence of the Arikara, if exerted at all, 
tust have been confined to single societies or ceremonial details. 

On the other hand, the esoteric societies of the Arikara may have 
had a deep influence on the secret medicine-bundle (“shrine”) 
fraternities of the Mandan and Hidatsa. — Unfortunately, we have 
very little information on this phase of culture for any of the tribes 
concerned, so that the foregoing remark must be taken solely ав 
hinting at-a possibility. In point af mythology and folklore we 
аге іп а somewhat better position, for there is a fair collection of 
Ankara traditions by G. A, Dorsey, and the much fuller body of 
Pawnce mythology brought together by this writer would enable 
us to determine with some accuracy the. distinctively Caddoan 
elements. But we should have to secure much more of the folklore 
of the two neighboring tribes before pronouncing on the mutual 
influence of the Mandan, Hidatsa. and Arikara, or indeed on that 
exerted by the Mandan and Hidatsa tipon each other. 

i Kroeber, The Arapaho, Нөйенік с” 11» Атитісін Мазлен ef Natural Hisinry, 
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The second question [ should like tà discuss is of wider import. 
There can be no doubt that the Hidatsa and the Crows have sprung 
from the same stock. This conclusion is, of course, not based on a 
separation myth, though common to both tribes, but on linguistic 
considerations, ‘Though the two languages are not mutually intelli- 
gible,! their relationship is very close indeed and points to a rela- 
tively recent separation. From tliis it might be supposed that there 
18 also à close cultural relationship, but this assumption is not borne 
out by the facts: Without harping on the obvious difference in 
material culture between the nomadic tipi-dwelling Crows and the 
agricultural Hidatsa living in earth-lodges, we cannot fail to be 
impressed with the differences in social and religious organization. 

In social organization, to be sure, there is one significant trait 
shared by both tribes: both are divided into exogamous nicknamed 
clans with maternal descent. Here, however, the similarity enda. 
The seven Hidatsa clans are assembled in two moieties—the Three- 
Clans and the Four-Clans. Whether these larger units were also 
at one time exogamous, I found it impossible to determine to my 
satisfaction. The number of Crow clans is variously set at from 
thirteen to twenty-four. By most informants these clans are linked 
together so as to form six larger units, of which the exogamy is 
again doubtful, Now, there is not a single clan in the Crow list 
that corresponds in name to any one of the Hidatsa list. The fact 
that both tribes employ the nickname system for their clans is of 
no special significance in this connection, since that system occurs 
in à number of other Plains tribes. 

The differences become still clearer when we turn from social to 
religious and ceremonial organizations. Among the Hidatsa there 
were military organizations graded by age, with entrance into any 
one of them dependent on purchase. Among the Crows the corre- 
sponding societies were all coordinate, and the element of purchase 
was wholly absent, The Hidatsa permanently delegated police 
power to a single age-society; the Crow societies took turns at 





The majority of the older Hiütatsa understand und speak Crow become they have 
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policing the camp. Of course, rhe societies, considered singly, have 
many details in common, but these are also shared by other tribes 
of the Plains area. The divergent evolution of the Crows and 
Hidatea is noticeable even in two societies peculiar to them—the 
Lumpwood and the Stone Hammer societies. Nothing is more 
characteristic of the Lumpwood society of the Crows than its 
rivalry with the Kit Fox sociery in war exploits and the annual 
attempts of its members to steal their rivals’ wives. These features 
did not exist among the Hidatsa. On the other hand, the Hidatsa 
Stone Hammers had the privilege of entering any lodge at night and 
stealing what food they could get, while no such liberty waa granted 
to their namesakes among the Crows. 

None of the societies dealt with in the preceding paragraph can 
be regarded as having an essentially religious character, but both 
tribes had in addition a number of sacred organizations. Whether 
the series of Hidatsa women's societies—patterned in point of 
purchase and grading on the men’s age-societies—should be classed 
under this heading, is doubtful, At all events, there is nothing at 
all parallel] among the Crows. Medicine-bundle fraternities, with 
membership of each probably confined to certain definite families, 
are very conspicuous among the Hidatsa, but are also lacking 
among the Crows. The Medicine Pipe ceremony, as already noted, 
is shared by both tribes, but its occurrence among the Crows seems 
to be due to quite recent contact rather than to common possession 
before the time of separation. In either case, it is completely over- 
shadowed, among the Crows, by the series of societies privileged to 
plant and harvest the sacred tobacco. Entrance into these societies, 
by far the most sacred and prominent in the tribe, is by a formal 
adoption involving heavy expense. Though individual Hidatsa 
secured Crow tobacco bags, it is probable that no Tobacco society 
existed among the Hidatsa, and certain that if such an organization 
did exist it played a very subordinate part im ceremonial Ше. 
Finally, there are considerable differences between the forms of the 
Sundance. These would probalily become still clearer if the Hidat- 
sa ceremony were better known. With the Hidatsa the Sun dance 
was the performance of a medicine-bundle fraternity. Among the 
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Crows it waa conducted by the individual owner of a doll bundle. 
The Hidutsa lodge was of the Arapaho-Blackfoot type, while that 
of the Crows was tipi-shaped. A Crow erected the lodge exclusively 
to secure ‘a vision that should enable him to wreak vengeance ot à 
tribe that had slain hiis brother, or some other close relative. This 
highly specialized point of view seems to have been absent from 
the mind of the Hidatsa pledger. 

Of course, it would be strange if there were absolutely no cultural 
traces of the former relationship between Hidatsa and Crow, Even 
with our limited knowledge of Hidatsa customs it is possible to list 
same interesting points in common. Thus, the tribes coincide in 
the definition of the joking relationship, which obtains between 
sore of fellow-clansmen,! and in the modes of license permitted to 
the jokers. Dr Rivers has recently expressed the opinion that it 
is the social structure that constitutes the most stable element of 
culture. An examination of Crow and Hidatsa institutions leads 
to the query whether It is the large framework of social life, or not 
more frequently the minor social usage, such as the joking relation- 
ship, that is least likely to undergo change. 

The quite recent history of several tribes I have visited seems to 
point in thisdirection: Among the Assiniboin it is no longer possible 
to get a clear insight into their former band (or clan?) system; but 
the parent-in-law taboo persists to the present day. In 1906 the 
Lemhi Shoshoni had lost most of their ancient life, but the custom 
of the menstrual hut ая іп full force. That social usages of the 
type mentioned may serve as sign-posts of a foreign cultural type 
is indicated by the absence of the mother-in-law taboo among the 
Arikara in spite of its presence among the Hidatsa and Mandan. 
As noted above, the influence of the Arikara on the neighboring 
tribes may have been considerable, and acculturation has certainly 
taken place in many directions; yet in this inconspicuous detail of 
evervday intercourse there isa sharp line of demarcation. Accord- 
ingly, itis obvious that the ethnologist must pay close attention te 
these minor social customs and must gather all related data, For 
example, in the case of so widespread a thing as the mother-in-law 
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taboo, it is necessary to inquire whether there are specific peculiari- 
tles—whether it is possible to disregard the rule after presenting 
the mother-in-law with a scalp, whether the words constituting her 
name are tabooed, whether the taboo disappears with the wife's 
death, andsoforth. It is precisely such details that may help most 
in tracing historical connections. Whether, however, this holds 
generally or not, there can be no doubt that it holds for the two 
tribes compared. The Hidatsa and the Crows do not resemble 
each other in the conspicuous facts of either material, or social, or 
religious culture; they do resemble each other iu certain minor 
traits tliat might be easily overlooked. 

A third problem of some importance relates to the social organi- 
zation of the Crowsand Hidatsa: As already explained, these tribes 
have exogamous clans with maternal descent. Тһе Mandan sys- 
tem, as given by Mr Curtis,! resembles that of the Hidatsa, but, 
as that author himself observes, it is possible that the information 
nowadays secured on this subject is unduly colored by Hidatsa 
influence, In practically all other Siouan tribes—certainly in all 
that could have influenced the Crow-Hidatsa sub-family in recent 
times—deseent was teaced through the father. Some Old World 
ethnologists might be tempted to suppose that tlie Crows and Hidat- 
sa; like the Biloxi and Tutelo, have preserved a primeval condition of 
female descent, while all the other members of the Siouan stock 
have progressed to patrilineal descent. However, there is probably 
no American ethnologist that would seriously discuss such an 
livpothesis, It would be more to the purpose to cast about for 
some geographically contiguous tribe of alien stock from which 
the feature in question might have been derived. Here, however, 
we are doomed to disappointment. Of the Western Algonkin, the 
Arapaho had no clans or gentes; the Gros Ventres had gentes with 
paternal descent; while among the Blackfoot the preponderance af 
evidence is to the effect that their bands were non-exogamous às 
such, and that descent was reckoned in the father's line. The 
nature of the Cheyenne camp-circle division is.a matter of dispute, 
but a direct influence from this tribe seems highly improbable. 
аты Noni American fedian, vol. Y, р. 145. 
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We are thus reduced to the Caddoan group: it might be supposed 
that the Arikara introduced the institution of maternal descent 
among their new neighbors of the upper Missouri. However, we 
find that neither the Skidi Pawnee nor the Arikara had anything like 
the Hidatsa system. The Arikara had no exogamous groups, and 
band membership was inherited in the male line;! and the Skidi 
had an endogamous village grouping with male descent? We may 
conclude that the system of exogamous groups with matrilineal 
descent is:á Crow-Hidatsa peculiarity, At the same time we must 
remeniber that the resemblance between the social organization 
of these two tribes is limited to this one rather general feature. 
Indeed, the common possession of this single feature gains signifi- 
cance only through its absence in other tribes. 

An unsolved problem in the sociology of the Crows and Hidatsa 
is the function of the larger social units in which the clans are 
grouped. As stated above, I could get no evidence to show that 
the Four-Clan and Three-Clan divisions of rhe Hidatsa were exog- 
amous. Among the Crows the testimony of different informants 
proved contradictory, some asserting that marriage was quite 
proper within one of the larger divisions provided there was no 
violation of the clan-exegamy rule, while others stated that the 
clan-proups were as exogamous as the single clans. It seems doubt- 
ful whether the question can be satisfactorily settled for the Hidatsa 
at this late day, but among the Crows an objective study of all the 
marriages that have taken place between middle-aged people now 
living, together with those of their parents, may shed light on the 
exogamuous or non-exogamotis character of these groups: The fact 
that the larger groups have no names is significant, but cannot be 
considered as more than presumptive evidence against the hypothe- 
sis of exogamy. 

Finally, a few words may be devoted to the problem of the 
age and military societies. The questions connected with this 
subject are partly of a psychological and partly of an historical 
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character. Psychologically, the principal point of interest is 
whether the ostensible gradation by age that has been found among 
the Mandan and Hidatsa is really at bottom) a classification bv age. 
For reasons stated at length several years ago! | regarded this as 
imprabable even before visiting the tribes. Recent investigation. 
in the field shows that the age grading is a by-product of the mode 
of purchase, The subjective attitude of the natives is that a man 
holds membership in every sociery that he has ever bought and has 
never sold, Thusa man of ninety may still belong to—or rather 
own membership in—a society purchased at twenty. In other 
words, the furidamental correlation is not berween age and member- 
ship in a certain organization, but between purchase and member- 
ship. ‘The age element enters through the custom thatall age-mates 
purchased a society at the same time, which custom naturally leads 
to a more and more refined classification by age as the number of 
purchasable societies increases. 

Another question is, whether the age societies of the tribes men- 
tioned, as well as the ungraded societies of their neighbors, should 
be considered as religious organizations. For the Crows, this ques- 
tion must be unhesitatingly answered in the negative. The military 
organizations of the Crows were, apart from their military character, 
essentially social associations similar to four organizations of the 
present day, which. join in the performance of the Grass dance on 
certain occasions and otherwise have the functions of clubs and 
mutual benefit brotherhoods: The Hidatsa and Mandan age 
societies had a number of religious traits; several of the regalia 
seem. to have been invested with a sacred character, and there is a 
considerable proportion of origin myths based on supernatural 
revelation. Nevertheless—and this also applies to the correspond- 
ing ungraded societies of the Arikara—there is à verv clear distinc- 
tion between the attitude of these Indians toward all of the afore- 
mentioned organizations and their attitude toward the really esoteric 
medicine-bundle organizations, The most conservative natives 
willingly discuss the military societies, while only the christianized 
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[ndians consent to speak of the more sacred organizations of the 
second class. Essentially, then, none of the military societies can 
be viewed as a full-fledged religious association, 

The ae grading of the Hidatsa and Mandan women’s societies 
rests on the same principle as that of the men, Two of them, the 
Goose Women and the Buffalo Women societies, are of a rather 
more religious character than any in the men's series, and had for 
their function the insurance of a sufficient supply of corn and buffalo 
respectively. ‘Schurtz'’s conjecture that the Ankara also had 
waornen's societies is confirmed by an informant, the organizations 
bearing the names of the Goose and the River Snake. 

The historical questions that develop from a study of this subject 
are numerous, and cannot be readily solved except in principle. As 
I have shown in the paper referred to above, the question how and 
where the system of grading and purchase originated must be con- 
sidered apart from the development and spread of ceremonial 
activity or regalia, and must also be treated as distinct from the 
question of the tribal functions of societies. For a satisfactory 
investigation of these historical questions tt is necessary to consider 
the societies of all the Plains tribes, Then we discover that any 
one society is best characterized as a complex of features that are 
not necessarilv connected in that particular way. Certain func- 
tions, such as police activity, and certain emblems, such as a stick 
wrapped with otter skin, are very widely diffused over the area, but 
they may appear in rather different combinations. Thus, the police 
functions may either devolve, not on any society, but on gentes, as 
among the Osage: or they may be associated in turn. with all of 
the military societies, as among the Crows; or they may be vested 
in one particular society, as among the Mandan and Hidatsa. 
Similarly, a stick wrapped with otter skin occurs in the Mandan 
Soldier society, the Crow Kit-Fox organization, and various societies 
of other tribes. When, therefore, we find among the Mandan a 
society that has two otter-skin sticks and at the same time exercises 
police authority, we shall not regard this as proof that there is 
a necessary connection between these two features, but merely as a 
secondarv assocration. (f course we must guard against the error 
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of supposing that all traits that are logically distinct must also 
have been historically distinct atone time. For example, no logical 
reason can be given why the bearing of an otter-skin stick should 
be conrected with the duty of not retreating from the enemy; but 
since these two logici! elements are, as a matter of fact, always 
joined, we -may reasonably- assume that their union ts historically 
primary. 

The course of development, however, has certainly been in large 
measure the result of secondary association. The fundamental fact 
is the tendency throughout the area toward forming societies of 
some sort, and the development of the several tribal systems of 
coordinating or subordinating the societies within any one tribe. 
Secondly, we have the very extensive occurrence of borrowing and 
ite effect on the character of the established systems aml their can- 
stituent-societies.. When a definite svstem has been established, 
there isa tendency to fit every society into it, even regardless of its 
function and ceremonial character. Thus, among the Arapaho the 
fifth and sixth societies bear no resemblance to the lower organiza- 
tions of the same sèries. Similarly, the lower members of thè 
women's series among the Hidatsa and Mandan seem to betr no 
relation to the Goose and. Buffalo societies except for the mode of 
purchase and the fact that each has its relative grading. That such 
societies are linked together may be regarded asa case of secondary 
association even if we suppose that the smgle societies all originated 
among the same people. The clearest illustrations of this process, 
however, occur where we have demonstration of borrowing. Thus, 
4 comparison of the systems of the Arapaho and the closely related 
Gros Ventres reveals far-reaching similarities, but there are several 
differences, among them the presence in the Gros Ventre series of a 
Fly dance, which is absent from the Arapaho series. This Fiy 
dance does occur, however, among the Bhickfeet, where Prince 
Maximilian discovered it in 1833. Since the Gros Ventres art 
known to have been in clase contact with this tribe and since the 
dance has not been recorded anywhere els! the Gros Ventres must 
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be supposed to have adopted it from the Blackfeet, especially as the 
Fly dancers occupy exactly the same position in the two series. It 
is obvious however, that the introduction of a new society in this 
way alters the grading, and may even cause more serious displace- 
ments, of the other members of the series. In the instance just 
cited both the borrowing and the receiving tribe had a graded series. 
In otlier instances societies must have been borrowed by tribes with 
a graded series from tribes without the graded system, or pice versa. 
Thus, the Dog society occurs in the graded series of the Arapaho, 
Gros Ventres, Blackfeet, Hidatsa, and Mandan, and also among the 
ungraded societies of the Cheyenne and Crows, In such cases we 
must be careful to determine precisely what has been borrowed. 
For example, the Crows state that their Dog societv was derived 
from. the Hidatsa. Now, the Dogs formed one of the highest 
societies in the Hidatsa series, but as the Crows did not grade their 
organizations, this feature could not persist among them. — Further, 
the officers of the Hidatea Dogs might approach the meat-rack of 
the Goose Women and appropriate the best slices for themselves. 
This highly characteristic privilege likewise could not be introduced 
among the Crows, as there were no women's organizations among 
them. More important than this feature is the mode of entrance. 
As the Hidatsa method was foreign to the Crows, the Dog society 
among them was simply entered in the same way as their other 
military societies, without formal purchase or adoption, On the 
other hand, the Hidatsa Dogs had nothing to do with police duties, 
for these were vested in their Blackmouth society. But among the 
Crows the military societies took turns at policing the tribe, and 
accordingly the Dogs sometimes acted in this capacity, Summing 
up, we may say that in the Crow tribe the Dog organization is 
indeed translated: the borrowed ceremonial elements, still summed 
up under the old name, have received a specifically Crow stamp. 
The illustration just given shows the secondary association of a 
borrowed ceremonial complex when adapted to a pre-existing tribal 
system. Single ceremonial elements, such as dewelaw rattles, may 
of course be adopted without requiring any ‘special adaptation. 
Nevertheless, an analogous process may occur even in their case. 
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When an emblem has become the possession of one society in a 
tribe, it may be adopted by other societies, Thus, among the 
Crows two societies not merely different but antagonistic have 
identically the same straight-and hooked sticks wrapped with otter 
skins, ard] other societies share the same type of officer's sash, 
Indeed, the ongin of such @ thing as a definite scheme, whether of 
purchase or anything else, becomes intelligible “as the result of 
similiar patterning on a single model that may have been in the first 
place produced by some historical accident, To return to the 
single ceremonial elements, it appears that they are often very 
mobile and may become associated with all sorts of complexes. 
This applies, for example, to the custom of expressing the opposite 
of one’s meaning, which is sometimes coupled with obligatory 
foolhardiness, in other cases with a hre-<dance and various ceremonial 

A student of the societies of this area rüst accordingly seek to 
determine both the specific tribal peculiarities with regard to the 
organization of societies and the precise extent to. which borrowing 
has taken place. It is obvious that the sum total of [features char- 
acterizing any one society will often embrace some that are not 
reducible to this formula because new features may be added from 
time to time without being borrowed, and representing individual 
additions rather than tribal peculiarities. However, the merging of 
alien elements into the native complexes covers a very large area 
of the field, and continued investigation [rom this point of view 
will doubtless prove fruitful. 
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N the two papers preceding this! the writer has attempted to 
| describe and figure many of the most characteristic objects 
that have been found and preserved in the region usually 
included in the Champlain valley. Here, as elsewhere, some ex- 
tremely valuable articles, notably these of earthenware, have been 
lest or destroyed by ignorant finders, but there has been some ad- 
vantage in this ignorance, for, because few have understood the 
value of the strange objects which have been exposed by plow or 
apade, there has been no attempt at deception in regard to them, 
and | do not think that the manufacture of “Indian relics" has ever 
been undertaken in this region. Hence we may feel quite sure that 
all the objects in our collections from the Champlain valley are what 
they are represented to be. 

Probably because of the meeting in this valley of Algonkin and 
Iroqueis and the oecupaney of now one site and then another by 
families of one or the other of these peoples, we find considerable 
variety in the sione and other objects found, 

Resides the specimens mentioned in the former papers there 
remain several kinds which should be added to the list, or it will be 
quite incomplete. As will be seen, some of the implements to be 
notion! are among the most conspicuous in our collections. 


HAMMER-STONES ASD FESTLES 

Hammer or pounding stones are more abundant in this region 
than anv other class-of objects except those chipped from quartzite, 
although much less widely distributed than the latter. Naturally, 
implements used in pounding would be largely confined to сапар) 
or Village sites where a stav of some duration was made. Ina 
| T - Anthroputogut, М. &, vul. xr, боҙ; vol. xum p. 220 
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region strewn by drift furnishing bowlders of all sizes and of hard 
material, these would supply the need for such implements as those 
named. No artificial shaping could improve the form of many of 
the drift stones, and, while pounders were. not infrequently made 
from small blocks of quartz or similar stone which were chipped or 
flaked, by far the greater number were simply. the drift pebbles 
worked very little or nor at all. They are of all sizes-and weights, 
from a few ounces to several pounds. It is noticeable that while 
the flaked: specimens are nearly or quite spherical, thore pebbles 
Heed as hammers are more often oval and flattened on two sides. 
Most of these, as in other localities, are marked as hammers only, 
but conclusively such by the abrasion of the ends. 

While there would seem to be no necessity for putting work into 
an article that could be picked up ready made, we do find now and 
then specimens that are worked all over. 

Pl. t, 4, 6, and pl. r1, 17, show some of the rudest specimens, as 
does pl. 11, 18, though the last seems less rude, as the quartz pebbles 
used were very smooth and regular when taken. From these wholly: 
unworked pounders we find in the same locality various grades to 
those like pl. 1t, 6, which are not only smoothed over the whole 
surface, but cupped on each side in order to insure a firmer hold. 
Few of our pounders are as small as that shown in pl. mt, 18, but 
occasionally such little specimens—only three inches lang and of 
small weight—are found. Stones similar in form to that shown in 
ñg. G are found. which bear no mark of abrasion and which may 
well have served as small mortars. Whatever their use, these 
clipped stones are always carefully made. From rhe simplest 
forms, like that of pl. 1, 4, there may be found in our collections a 
regular series until we have the larger pounders like that shown in 
fig. 3, and the one more carefully finished in pl. m, 13, aad finally 
those grooved for the attachment of à handle as in pl. 11, 15. 

As may be noticed, the last form is very much like the meat 
pounders used until recently by the Dakota. These Indians at- 
tached a handle by means of a piece of rawhide, which covered the 
stick used and was carried about the groove in the stone. Evidently 
this rawhide was put on when wet and shrunk to a tight fit when 
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dry. t is possible this mav have been the ancient method as well. 
While on the one hand the oval-or globular hammer developed into 
the pounder, like pl. 11, 15; the more cylindrical pebble like pl. t1, 8, 
in which only the ends are worked, developed into the carefully 
wrought implement such as that shown by pl. 5, 2... Long, cylindrical 
pebbles, such as pl. 11; 8, are not common, and the long pestle was 
most often made from a bit of stone broken from a larger piece. 
Much labor must needs have been expended in fashioning stich an 
angular fragment into the regular and well-finished specimen. 

PI. 1, 1, 2, and pl. 11, 5, T4, show examples of our ordinary pestles 
of the better sort. The material as well as the size of these pestles 
varies greatly, but necessarily only hard stone could be used. The 
average specimens are twelve to fifteen inches long and weigh from 
eight to ten pounds. The largest that have been found exceed 
two ject in length, and weigh twenty to twenty-seven pounds. 

The pestle shown by plom, 11, i¢ of hard limestone. Two sides 
are carefully smoothed, two left untouched as the prints af fossils 
show. 

Pl. 11, 1, 2, 4-7, 9, 10, aré what have been called effigy pestles, 
They are all rounded at one end and carved in the likeness of animal 
heads at the other. It may be noted that the illustrations do not 
show the form of the head in all cases as well as might be desired. 
In the actual specimens the form of the head is often more distinct 
than in the figures given; For several reasone | am inctined to 
regard these as clubs rather than pestles. They are more slender 
and therefore more easily broken than the undoubted pestles; they 
are of softer material, and they show little sign of use. 

come, a8 pl. it, 4, 7, are very long. That shown in fig. 4, of 
light-green mica schist, is twenty-seven inches in length and nowhere 
more than two inches in diameter. Fig. 7 is nearly as long. The 
upper end of 4 is carved to represent a head shown better im fig. 5. 
This is the best specimen of this sort found: but a- considerable 
number of others, more or less well done, have been recovered, 

The difference in form, and also in other respects, between these 
Champlain valley pestles and those from the Mississippi valley. or 
farther west will le apparent to anvone familiar with tlie western 
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forms. Pestles are not abundant in this region, and it is remarkable 
that this is true, for, when settled at least, each Indian family must 
have needed a mortar and its related pestle for the preparation of 
their daily food. When the size and durability of such implements 
as these are considered, it seems almost certain that if they really 
were as common as might be expected, many more of them would 
be found. 

Among those specimens that at first sight appear to be allied 
with hammers are some forms not very common, but still not 
especially rare, which are very puzzling. 

РІ. 1, 5, 7, are of this sort, The specimen shown In hg. 5 is 
much morc carefully made than is usual in hammers. The illustra- 
tion does not show fully the difference between such an object and 
that shown in fig. 6, but the smaller specimen is much more 
elaborately shaped and its surface is smoothed on every part. As 
in the case of hg. 5, these finer objects are smaller than the ham- 
mers. The upper and lower surfaces may be cupped, though not 
deeply, or flat, and the edges are evenly beveled, as is not too well 
shown in fig. 5, so that there is a sharp ridge about the middle. 
It seems more probable that these specimens were more closely 
allied to the discoidal or chungke stones than to hammers; that is, 
they were for tse in playing games. 

More problematical is the specimen shown in fig. 7 of pl. т. 
Stones of this sort occur of various sizes: some are quite large, few 
smaller than fig. 7, which exceeds three inches in its long diameter, 
being shown about half its full size. Same of these are quite rude, 
others, as in the figure, are more or less smoothed over the entire 
surface. The material is usually hard and gritty, and the hollow is 
of the form seen in the figure. 

It would seem most likely that such stones were used in sharpen- 
ing bone awls, or some such instruments, or at first in shaping the 
points. | 

BOILIAG STONES 

Stones precisely like the hammer-stones in form are frequently 
found in the. same localities, that is about any camp site, Ob- 
viously, the same drift pebbles were selected for use as hammers or 
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to be heated and put into pots of water in order to cook whatever 
might be needed, As was shown in the first of these articles, nearly 
all the vessels used by the aborigines were of carthenware, and these 
were for the greater part too fragile to endure long suspension over 
the cump-fire, As is well known, cooking was accomplished in such 
pots, without placing them over the fire, by putting hot stones into 
the water they contained. The abraded ends mark the hammer, 
and the reddened and cracked surface marks the boiling stone. 
None of these are as large ae the largest pounders, and they are 
more uniform in size, Of course similar stones that chanced to be 
about the fire would show the same signs, though not used. 


MORTARS 


As has been intimated in speaking of pestles, mortars are not 
at all abundant in the Champlain valley. This is difficult to ex- 
plain, lor if any of the implements and utensils of the abongines 
were to endure and be easily found in later times, none would appear 
to be so likely to exist intact to the present time as-these, Never- 
theless, | have seen not more than a dozen or so, Some of the 
larger mortars, either whole or broken, were used in building stone 
walls as any suitably sized stones would be used, but this сап 
account for only a small number. 

Pl. it shows three of the best of our mortars. As in case of 
these, each specimen is in some respects unlike any others: Of the 
three figures, 1 and 3 are shown about one-fifth full size, and hg. 
2 one-ninth. The latter is one of the largest that has been found 
here. All exhibit the result of much labor, not merely in the exca- 
vation but also in shaping and smoothing the whole suríace. 

Fig. 1 of the plate was made from a small bowlder of reddish 
granite that was found in the drift, Whether its form is as found, 
ar more or less hammered toits present shape, cannot be determined 
with certainty, but in portions of its surface it has evidently been 
rubbed artificially and the entire surface is smooth as if water- 
worn; but of course this would be the case in any drift rock, The 
cavity shown is very well shaped; it is five inches in diameter and 
two and a hali deep. On rhe opposite side of the stone rs a similar 
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cavitv, but somewhat larger than that shown. What particular 
advantage there was in having a hollow on both sides of the stone, 
when only one could be used at à time, is not evident. Another 
noticeable feature is seen in the small cup-like cavity on each side 
of the large one. Stones like that seen in fig. 9, in which there is 
only one small cavity, are not uncommon. To these reference: 
will be made later. 

Fig. 2 shows one of our largest mortars. It was shaped from 
a large piece of Hat stone, as seen in the figure. The material 
is gray quartzite; the greatest length of the object is 27 inches, 
width 17, and thickness 4 to 515. The unusual form of the exca- 
vation makes this mortar a connecting link. between the regu- 
lar mortar and the flat metate, This cavitv is 15 X t0 inches, and 
where deepest itis 4 inches. The weight approximates Afty pounds, 

In fig. 3 is shown another form, fashioned from a large piece 
of greenish sandstone, much like that from which ordinary grinil- 
stones are made. As the figure shows, the cavity is deep and regu- 
lar, and has no bottom. Apparently after the side shown was 
finished, some one, either carélessly or because the stone was 
turned down on the side seen, began to make a cavity on the opposite 
side, breaking through into that already made. The surface has 
been rubbed and somewhat shaped. This mortar is tẹ inches 
long and $9 inches wide. The greatest thickness is 3! 9 inches. 
The cavity seen is 5 inches in diameter. A small depression 
at the left of the large cavity will be noticed. In this specimen, 
besides the shallow excavation on the side not shown, which 
broke inta the completed one, there is another at the left end of 
the mass, which, though not very deep, has about the same 
diameter as that shown. 

Stones or bits of ledges, which bear only small cavities like 
those at the sides of the larger ones, or the cavity shown in the 
small stone in рі. ІП, fig. 9, aré not uncommon. Sometimes a 
llattish piece of stone, five or six inches in diameter, hàs only опе, 
or it may be two or three, of these little cups or cavities an inch 
or so across and usually but a fraction of an inch deep, 
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SINKERS 

PL im, fige. 7, 8, show two examples of objects common in 
certain localities, but not widely distributed. They occur near 
lakes or large ponds, but nowhere else. The usual supposition 
that they were used for sinkers attached to nets or large lines 
seems most probable. They are generally merely flat bits of 
stone or flat pebbles notched on each side, but with litth other 
evidence of having been worked. They are three or four inches 
long. Occasionally is found one of these sinkers that is more care- 
fully made and is smoothed over the whole surface. 


SINEW STONES 

РІ. 11, 4,5, 6, illustrate peculiar grooved stones such as those 
which in other localities have been called “sinew stones," designed 
for use in preparing cord from sinews of animals. They are of 
hard, compact material, and are generally well made, though 
there is no attempt at ornament. All of our specimens are flat 
and at one end always rounded, as seen in the figures. Such 
objects are not very uncommon in the Champlain valley. 


OBJECTS ОҒ SLATE 

In the first of this series of articles slate knives and points are 
mentioned, and four of them are figured on one of the plates, At 
that time there was no intention of considering these implements 
further, or the whole matter would have been left for the present 
paper, so that all might have been considered together. On 
looking over our collections, so many of these slate knives, etc., 
have been noticed that ir seems worth while to give them more 
extended notice, The specimens first figured! are similar but not 
the same as those shown on pl. 1v and v. 

While these slate knives are by no means confined ta the Clham- 
plain valley, but are found north in Canada, west in New York, 
and, rarely, in. Maine, they are yet among our most characteristic 
specimens, and are probably more abundant and varied here than 
elsewhere, With some exceptions these implements are always 
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hafted, often barbed, and usually notched along each side of the 
shank or haft. The figures on pis. 1v and v illustrate a fairly 
full series of the different forms that have been found. They are 
almost always regular in shape and smoothly finished, The 
variously colored slate—red, purple, or draby—from which they 
are made is found abundantly in place in western Vermont and 
adjacent parts of New York, and is also not infrequently found in 
the drift along the shore of Lake Champlain, having been carried 
northward by the ice and currents of the lake. 

There have been found a few specimens that seem to have been 
only partly completed, and thus show that the bit of stone, ordi- 
nary roofing slate, was chipped into some semblance of the desired 
form and then rubbed with sand until smooth and in some cases 
polished. Usually the work was very well done; indeed none of 
the ordinary implements are so nicely shaped and smoothed as 
these. The edges are usually sharp; but in some specimens they 
are rounded, and apparently were never fitted for cutting, 

The resemblance of these objects to some of the Eskimo knives 
has long since been noticed by various authors. Indeed, some 
have found sufficient similarity to suggest the idea that at some 
time there was an Eskimo migration or at least a visit to this region. 
Few will, I think, fnd convincing evidence of this in the presence of 
these slate knives. 

It seems dificult to understand how many of these objects 
could have been serviceable as knives, though the form suggesta 
this implement, for the material is too soft and fragile 10 endure 
hard use, Most of the specimens shown half-size on pl, TV are 
strong enough to have served as knives. The notched stems 
mentioned above can be readily seen iri figs. 7, 8, and 9, and less 
distinctly in some ol the others: As shown, some of the notches 
are large and few, others smaller and more numerous. Occasionally, 
às in fig. 3, the stem is not notched, but this is exceptional. 

On pl, v, t-7 (shown one-third size) are illustrated our largest 
examples of this kind. Such implements as that represented in 
fig. 2: of this plate may well have served as skin-dressers or for 
use in making pottery, but, like most of the rest, they are not hard 
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enough for wood-working, and still less for working stone. The 
specimen shown in fig. 4 is one of the most. perfectly finished that 
has been found: it is not only regular in shape, but finely polished. 
lt is eight inches long and nowhere more than an inch wide. It 
has пп haft, nor does it show any sign of изе, The material is 
light-green slate. More slender is the specimen shown in fig. 
s, which has suffered from exposure, but was probably as well 
finished originally as that illustrated. in. fig. 4. It is nine inches 
long. and at the widest parr an inch and a half, though most of the 
blade ig narrow, It is quite thin, and certainly could not have 
endured other than careful usage. As secnm there isa small haft 
not verv deeply notched. along the sides, Both of these objects 
may possibly be regarded as daggers, but it is not probable that 
either could have been used more than once, The implement 
shown in fg. 8 is peeullar, noc only in the-absence of a stem, bot 
in the smoothly rounded lower edge, This, as well as fig. 9, is 
one-half size. 

The specimen shown in fig. 6 is the onlv one of its kind that 
I have seen. The original form of the upper end is doubtful, as 
it is broken, but apparently it was pointed. It is figured more 
nearly full-size than the other specimens, being 3% inches long 
and 335 wide. Of course when complete it was somewhat 
longer—abeut 3 inches long, | should judge. The material is a 
light drab slate, 
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LUCAYAN REMAINS ON THE CAICOS ISLANDS 
Hv THEODOOR DE BOOY 
IxTRODUCTION 


i Caicos islands, originally a part of the Bahamas and 
governed from Nassau, but now having a more independent 
system of government under the supervision of the Governor 
of Jamaica, consist of 2 group of islands situated about lat. 22°-21° 
N. and long. 72° 30'—]2° 30" W, (see map, fig. 1).' The islands are 
formed of the soft coral limestone common to these regions, and 
consist of four large cays, four or five of medium size, and a great 
number of smaller ones ranging in size [rom one hundred square feet 
toamilesquare. With the exception of the Seal cays, bordering the 
Caicos Bank on the south side, and French cay on the western limit 
of the bank, I have been able to find conclusive evidence of pre- 
Columbian habitation on a majority of the islands: some of the 
amaller cays of course not being included in this general statement. 
Outside of a settlement called Kew, сп Grand Caicos, where 
one can find trees (tamarind and madeira) up to about fifteen inches 
in diameter, the vegetation on the Caicos islands is extremely small. 
The coppices never exceed ten feet, and usually are not more than 
six feet high, and, as throughout the Bahamas, cacti form the 
prevailing undergrowth. Of this latter variety of the Caicos flora 
I have occasion to speak feelingly, as one day, while about to pick up 
à Íragment of Lucayan pottery, | fell into a “prickly pear" and 
it took me the better part of a day to extract the spines. The negro 
inhabitants grow alittle corn on their clearings, and this, together 
with sweet potatoes and yams, affords their principal food. supply. 
Need [say that the destitution, want, and squalor on some of the 
islands are beyond imagination? - 
In spite of the poverty nowadays, one can still see the remains 
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of former greatness in many places. Before the liberation of the 
slaves throughout the British West Indies 1n, I believe, 1838, several 
large and rich cotton plantations were in existence on these islands, 
From all accounts (and a negro has a very good memory when it 
comes to traditions that aré handed down to him by his father or 
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grandfather) some of the plantations on Grand Caicos had as many 
as seven hundred slaves, and 1 have seen slave quarters, built of 
‘solid stone masonry, that could accommodate fully half this number. 
As mention will be made of the plantations more than once in these 
pages, I shall not now enlarge on the subject, 
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At one time the northern side of the Caicos group was a favorite 
resort for pirates and freebooters, Evidence is not wanting that the 
various inlets dividing the cays were much deeper in those days, 
allowing a vessel of twelve-foot draft to pass through them, the 
small. creeks making excellent drvdocks in which to overhaul and 
calk the piratical craft. On the former McIntosh plantation at 
Bellevue, on Grand Caicos, | came across some fortified terraces 
overlooking the Lorimer inlet, which, report said, served the purpose 
of defending the planters in case a landing was planned by the 
dreaded pirates. One con talk to a Caicos negro for hardly half an 
hour without hearing some reference made to buried. treasure, of 
which the blacks always seem to know rhe whereabouts, but which 
they never attempt to excavate: 

A few words may not be amiss about the Caicos Bank. The 
boundaries of the islands on the bank side, as shown on the charts, 
aré extremely inaccurate, only the general outline of the group 
being given the true position, This probably is owing to the lack 
of deep water on the bank proper, which makes it of no interest: 
to the mariner. Inter-island navigation is extremely puzzling, 
and should never be attempted without the guidance of some 
competent local pilot: at that, itis not safe to sail by night, as 
the Caicos Bank has many dangerous shoals which cannot be ob- 
served until one is almost on top of them. — In going from cay to cay 
on the northern side (if one has a staunch craft) it is far better to 
stand outside the reef in good weather, as this does away with the 
possihility af grounding one's vessel in shoal water-and having to 
wait eight hours for the tide to get released. 

Plug tobacco (purchased at the stores on South Caicos) will be 
found an excellent medium for purchase and barter throughout the 
cays. [ have been able to purchase foodstuffs, curios, the services 
of laborers and guides, ete., far better with a few plugs of tobacco 
and some pennies, than I could have done with money of large de- 
nomination. 

THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS. 


When Columbus first set foot within the New World, it was upon 
one of the Bahama islands, called Guanahané by the natives whom 
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he found there. This island Columbus named San Salvador, and it 
is still known by this name and also by the name Wathnes tsland 
on British charts. Columbus afterward proceeded to Little and 
Large Exuma, and on all these visits his accounts of the natives (or 
Indians as he called them) are the same, Although these people, 
from all accounts, called themselves Ciboneys, they later received 
the name "Lucayans;" and, as they are generally thua designated, 
I shall employ the same term. 

From the accounts Columbus gave, the Lucayans appeared to 
be a genthe, peaceable race, unskilled in warfare, possessing no 
ollensive weapons, and of an extremely tractable disposition, They 
treated Columbus und his followers with the utmost respect and 
deference, showed as much hospitality as they were able, and did 
their utmost to welcome the “visitors from Heaven," aa they 
fondly imagined the white men to be. 

[с is evident that the Lucayans were mostly agriculturists. 
Acosta, in his history of the Indies, mentions the fact that the 
Lucayans made cassava bread [rom both the poisonous and the 
non-poisonous variety of the yucca, which were cultivated in the 
fields; nnd this bread, together with iguanas, fish, and [ruit, formed 
their principal diet. Whether or not in those days large animals 
existed on these islands is a matter for conjecture: the fact remains 
that, outside of cattle, swine, horses, and donkeys which have been 
introduced on the Bahamas by white men, no indigenous mammals 
now exist, and did not exist in pre-Columbian times, with the 
exception of a species of dog that never barked and a kind of 
coney, or rabbit, called aia by the natives: And still, I have 
found more than one vertebra of some large mammal amongst 
Lucayan material in caves, and also the fang of a boar, which 
probably had been used for incising pottery, of which mention will 
be made later. Now, whether or not these bones were brought by 
the Lucayans from other regions to the Bahamas is a problem | can 
notsolve. Outside of the cultivation of yucca and fruit, the natives 
als must have grown cotton, as is evident from the fact that Colum- 
bus in his diary mentions their bringing balls of cotton for barter 
and that this seemed to be their most valued possession. Also 
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uiey made their "hamackas" (hammocks) of cotton, and it would 
seem that for this latter invention alone the Lucayans have a claim 
on posterity. 

lt was érroneously supposed by Columbus that the Lucayans 
made a practice of anthropophagy, because, on exploring the huts in 
which the natives lived, his sailors found dried human remains, 
such as arms and legs. [t was later proved that these were kept 
from reverential motives and belonged to the ancestors of the 
occupant of the hut. 

The Lucayans were a very cleanly people, taking a swim after 
each meal, which practice apparently did not produce any ill effect. 
Also their houses were kept in a remarkable state of cleanliness. 

From the skeletal remains that have been found in various 
parts of the Bahamas, it appears that the Lucayans were of normal 
height and development, excepting the skull, which, like that of the 
Flathead Indians of our Northwest, the Aymara of Lake Titicaca, 
and some other tribes, was artificially flattened in infancy, giving the 
forehead a very broad appearance, Columbus notes this peculiarity 
in his diary, and | have observed that this sloping forehead is 
depicted on the small heads belonging to the rims of earthenware 
bowls which | have found, Columbus also makes special mention 
of the handsome appearance of both the men and the women: their 
skin was copper-colored and their features were extremely regular. 
The Lucayans were wont to go about naked, the men wearing А 
headdress of feathers, and some of the women occasionally wearing 
a small mantle of cotton fiber. It also seemed to be customary for 
the men to paint their faces to a slight extent. 

The dwellings were constructed of branches of trees and inter- 
woven palm leaves, and were built tipon some sòrt of foundation 
made of coral rock. | have found many of these foundations on 
the islands. ‘The earth with which they must have been covered has 
of course disappeared, but E could still find the fragments of pottery 
and other utensils in great abundance among the stones. 

The Lucayans were governed by caciques, who, it seenis, were 
elected by the different tribes, a person being chosen who was 
exceptionally proficient in feats of strength and endurance. Al- 
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though. this office was not hereditary, the cacique frequently 
managed to secure the election of one of his sons when he himself 
became too old to hold office. While monogamy was practised. 
by the Lucayans and their standard of morality was of a fairly 
high order, the cacique 25 а rule had several wives, probably owing 
to his position in the tribe. іп this case, however, one of his wives 
was the principal, and the others appear 10 have been her helpers 
more than anything else. 

While itis difficult to state exactly what form of religion the 
Lucayans had, | believe it may safely be assumed that it was 
the same as that of the other Arawak tribes, some of which still 
survive in British Guiana. These tribes believe in good and bad 
spirits; the latter, called benaimat, being responsible for -all evil 
influence, which the peaiman, the tribal priest and medicine-man, 
was instrumental in warding off. The Arawak also believe іп а 
soul, which, they explain, flies away at the time of death, lor then 
they can no longer see the reflection of a person in the pupil of 
the eye. The semes were inferior deities, acting as messengers for 
the priests to the ommipotent being inhabiting the aky, in which 
the natives firmly believed. The caciques kept images of these 
zemer in their huts, and it was no unusual thing for the Lucayans: 
to paint representations of these inferior deities on their bodies at 
certain festivals. 

From the fragments of pottery which | have found, the Lucayans 
must have reached a high degree of proficiency in the ceramic 
art. Kart von den Steinen, the eminent German ethnologist, 
clasees the Arawak tribes under the heading "potter-tribes," 
and this name is particularly appropriate to the Lucavans. 
Although none of the pottery that I have found 1s glazed, and none 
ol it is ormariented with coloring, in general outline (and 1 сап 
only conjecture the shapes, as | was not able to find other than 
fragmentary pieces) it must have heen especially graceful, and the 
sinall heads, fastened to the rims of the vessels and probably serving 
as handles, show a clearness of outline and detail that compares 
favorably with more modern objects of art. Mention af these 
pottery fragments will be made later, and some of the illustrations 
give examples of incised and impressed ornamentation, 
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In addition to their high development in ceramics, the imple- 
ments of the Lucayan people show graceful outlines, some of the 
jadeite chisels particularly being extremely symmetrical in shape. 
As builders of canoes, also, the Lucayans had few equals: some of 
these craft seated as many as a hundred people, and the fact that 
jong trips were made in them proves conclusively that they were 
seaworthy. Another example of the artistic ability of this people 
jg found in the carved stools of quadruped form used by the 
caciques, ane of which is to be found in the United States National 
Museum at Washington. Navarrete makes mention of these in 
his Primer Viage de Colon. 

I have found a great deal of evidence that the Lucayans inhab- 
ited many of the caves with which the Bahamas abound. I am 
inclined to believe that these caves were used primarily as places 
of worship and secondarily as shelters during hurricanes, and that 
it was not until the persecution by the Spaniards commenced that 
the Lucayans began to employ them as permanent abodes. Fre- 
quently the mouths of these caves are very hard to find, owing to 
the dense undergrowth, consequently they would make ideal 
places of refuge, 

It is estimated that when Columbus discovered the Bahamas, 
the Lucavans numbered about forty thousand souls. Is it not 
shameful to contemplate that, a quarter of a century after these 
people first made the white visitors welcome tà their islands, 
not one of them was left to speak of the change the Spanish rule 
had made in their former peaceful existence? Before dwelling 
on their extermination by the Spaniards, a few words will not be 
amiss regarding the origin of the Lucayans. 

The Arawak previously mentioned are generally supposed to 
have come from the Matto Grosso region in the interior of Brazil. 
It is from this people that the Lucayans originated, after the 
parent group had migrated from Matto Grosso to the interior and 
the coast of British Guiana. While it is impossible to make any 
positive statement, T imagine that it was due to the constant 
persecution which the peaceful Arawak had to endure from the 
warlike Caribs that some of the tribes detached themselves and 
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gradually settled farther north on the Greater and the Lesser 
Antilles! And even here it scems that they were not safe from 
oppression by the Caribs, but were forced to journey farther and 
farther northward until some of the tribes finally settled on the 
Bahama islanda These then were afterward known as the 
Lucayans. It is hardly to be believed that this occupancy had 
been of long duration, for we find that ar this time the Caribs 
were already taking possession of Haiti and waging herce war on 
the Arawak tribes living on that island. What conclusion can be 
more Gbvious than that the Caribs soon would have crossed’ over 
to the more sortherly islands in their canoes and have commenced 
the extermination of the Lucavans that was afterward completed 
by the Spaniards? And from the fact that the island of Haiti is 
far richer, more fertile, and better watered than the Bahamas, I 
believe that the Lucayans settled on the Bahamas only after the 
Caribs came to Haiti, which event can have heen but a short time 
before the discovery by Columbus. 

How the inhabitants fared after the Spaniards took possession 
of the West Indies is a matter of general knowledge. At first 
forced to pav a tribute or- tax, afterward made to serve as laborers 
for a certain time, and finally kept in absolute bondage, a people 
accustomed to spend the greater part of their time in hammocks and 
working only when it was necessary to cultivate their scanty crops, 
would, as a matter of course, become speedily exterminated under 
the stern Spanish rule. The bondage was called the encomtenda, 
“protection,” which gave a certain number of laborers to each of 
the Spanish land owners for the cultivation of crops and the work- 
ing of mines, Considering the average character of the outlaws 
who went to the New World, it cannot be wondered that this system 
was a source of abuses, and that the natives, living on the reparti- 
mielos, or allotments, granted- to the followers. of Columbus, 

! The contemporary hlatoriams of the Calumblan era Inform us of the discovery 
of gore islands In the West Indies on which the men and the women spoke different 
languages, The explanation is slimple. The Cartbs, having conquered the peaceful 
Armwak, killed the men and kept the women a: captives, This would account for 
the two languages spoken. 


[+ bb pow kman that some ol the Arawak tribes pot only povigaied zs lar north 
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were made to work bevond the limite of their endurance. The 
Arawak tribes at the best were mot long-lived: Im Thurn states! 
that he never came across an Arawak exceeding forty years of age. 
The extermination of these people, when made to do unusual 
work and to suffer the hardships of the Spanish rule in the West 
Indies, was therefore a foregone conclusion, Cases are noted in 
historical records in which a landowner was assigned three hundred 
laborers,-of:- whom, after three months, only thirty were alive. 

Naturally these practices soon made the Lucayans change then 
minds about the "visitors from Heaven," At first, whenever they 
saw a Spanish vessel anchor off their island, they would joyfully 
board the craft, carrying such humible presents as they were able 
to give, and receive in return hawk-bells and toys, which to them 
seemed the most wonderful celestial gifts. But when the Spaniards 
began to go ashore on come of these expeditions, and to capture the 
men and carry them off to work in the mines of Haiti, it was not 
long befare the Lucayans dreaded the approach of a Spanish vessel 
and hastened to hide themselves in the caves and underbrush. 
Even here the natives were not safe, for, tracked by bloodhounds, 
they were easily captured and carried off, as they had always been 
acefül and were not able to offer the slightest resistance. 

This, then, is the brief history of the extermination of the 
Lucayans: the men captured and carried off to work in the mines 
and die a miserable death: the women teft widowed with no men to 
propagate the race. There is little wonder that after a quarter of 
a century the Lucayans were extinct. 






RESULTS ÖF THE EXFLORATION 
ISLAND OF PROVIDENCIALES 


Juba Point.—Near a cape on the southerm coast of Providen- 
cales, called Juba Point, are two caves which, according to the 
report of my guide and that of the other inhabitants of a small 
settlement called Kingston, had never before been entered by a 
white man, except on one occasion, when a guano prospector had 


| Among the Indian: of Cuianz, London, 1853.. 
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looked into them but had failed to find sufficient guano to make the 
working of the caves profitable. "This was about the vear 18580, 
since which time the caves had not been entered, as the average 
negro is too superstitious to enter a caveat all, unless accompanied 
by a white man, 

Both the Juba Point caves in all probability lead to a large 
“ocean-hole,”” an enormous cavity in the coral rock communicating 
subterrancously with the sea, In this instance the hole was about 
three miles inland, Usually these holes contain fresh water which 
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rises and falla with the tides. The hole mentioned is fully too 
[eet in. diaméter and about 30 feet deep, while the caves are 
situated within 200 feet of it. 

The mouth of the first cave is about three feet in diameter; 
the shaft of the cave, ten feet in length, slopes downward at an 
angle af about 45 degrees and. leads into a long chamber, which in 
turi branches off into two or three: smaller ones of no importance. 
There was some guano in this cave, but careful exploration showed 
no signs of prehistoric habitation; this was not surprising, however, 
as access to the main chamber of the cave could be gained only 
by means of a rope. 

There 15 a small mound autede the mouth of this cave, on which 
| found a small fragment of incised pottery (fig, 2, ¢). 
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The second cave has a larger mouth, about ten feet in diameter, 
a very gradually downward-sloping shaft fully seven (сег wide, 
leading into a large 
main chamber with 
two branches, in all 
probability co mm u- 
nicating with the 
ocean-hole. This 
main chamber is read- 
ily accessible, but 
unfortunately a great 
deal of limestone had 
fallen from the root 
of the cave and had Fie. ¢.—Stouc implements. 
covered the floor, 
There can be no doubt, however, that this cave was once inhabited, 
as excavation produced several pieces of charred wood, a few turtle 
and other bones, some fragments of pottery, and a small jadeite 
hatchet (fig. 3, c). This implement was found, together with 
some burned wood and two or three conch-shells, beneath about 
eighteen inches of cave-earth. The majority of the potsherds were 
of plain ware, but three fragments 
show ornamentation by incision, One 
was part of the rim of a large bow! 
of light reddish-brown clay, decorated 
with simple straight lines; fig. 4 shows 
a similar fragment, of dark-brown 
| clay, with straight line incisions and 
Fi 4-Fragment ol i[ncised x 1 : ке Sortie 
йде: circular impressions; while the third 
was a fragment of a vessel of dark- 
grav clay, ornamented with circular impressions, Like the other 
material found, these sherds, as well as several unornamented ones, 
were found beneath earth and pieces of limestone coral. 
West Harbour Bluff.—Nest Harbour bluff is a cape on the south- 
western point of Providenciales, and an open cave is found on the 
western side of the bluff. This cave is practically open, with two 
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small protected chambers under the rock. A stretch of beach 
about twenty feet long leads from the cave to the sea. [ found. 
many conch-shells grown in the rocks berween the cave and the 
beach, and this in itself is a sign of Lucayan occupancy, Опе сап. 
always tell a conch-shell opened by a Lucayan, from a more modern 
one opened by a negro, as the opening by means of which the conch 
is extracted from the shell is of a different shape and in a different 
location in the two cases. 

The bottom of one of the two chambers in this cave was covered 
with '"cave-earth," and, as throughout these pages mention will 
be made of this substance, it may be weil to explain what it is. 
Throughout the Bahama islands are a great many coral limestone 
caves, and in the majority of these is found a species of earth, 
varving from light gray to dark brown in color, rich in phosphonic 
асі but containing practically no ammonia, — Although this cave- 
earth is generally spoken of as " guano," from the fact that it con- 
rains such a small amount of ammonia it is hardly conceivable that 
the substance really ie excrement, although the natives would have 
ont believe that the bats (of which usually there is a great abundance 
in the caves) are responsible for the deposits. The cave-carth is 
деревней оп the floor of the caves and in places exceeds four feet 
in depth. 

| commenced excavation in the small chamber, the floor of 
which was covered with this cave-earth. This was in a rather deep 
layer, and the material found was practically at the bottom on 
ground rock. The following objects were found: 

Several bones and bone implements, among which were a hoc 
fashioned out of a turtle-bone; three awls: one or two smaller, 
pointed bones probably used for ornamenting pottery, and the fang 
of a boar, probably employed for the same purpose. T also found 
about ten sherds of unornamented pottery, and three. decorated 
fragments. Fig. 2, d, shows a sherd of brown clay with incised апа 
impressed circular ornamentation. Fragment 5 of the same illustra- 
tion a part of the rim of a bowl of dark-brown ware and is decorated 
with incised straight Imes. The third incised sherd is too small to 
be of special interest. 
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Іп addition to these fragments; | found a small head (fig. 5, a) 
which evidently had been part of a bowl. It jz of light-brown clay, 
and it is noteworthy that the sloping Lucayan forehead is clearly 
indicated. | have noticed this peculiarity in all the other heads I 
have been able to find. 

Indiam Li (Malcolm Roads)—From reports given me, 1 
have every reason to believe that one could find à great deal of 
Lucayan material in the vicinity of the “Indian Hill" near the 
Malcolm Koads on the western coast of Providenciales. At the 
time | had no opportunity of going there. but as the Caicos negro 
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is too stupid to invent stories of the finding of. pottery, etc, I can 
see no reason why these reports are not to be believed. 

Blue Hills.—As in the case of "Indian Hill," I was told of the 
finding of stone implements, or " rhunderbolts" as the negroes call 
them, in the neighborhood of a colored settlement called Blue Hills, 
on the northern coast of Providenciales. 


THE AMBERGRIS CAYS 
Ambergris Cay.— s at Tuba Point on Providenctales, there 15 à 
large ocean-hole about a mile inland from the southern coast of 
Ambergris cay, and about six small eaves from which underground 
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passages lead to the hole. These passages, however, are closed, 
and the only trace of Lucayan habitation that 1 could find was a 
conch-shell in the mouth of one of the caves.. It i5 strange that no 
other traces on the entire island (which is about four miles long and 
three miles wide) could be found, as it is fairly fertile, has a good 
beach on. the southern and eastern coasts, and would seem to be 
directly in the track of inter-island navigation. The caves are all 
small and difficult of access. I could find no mounds on the island, 
neither on the hills nor on the salina flats. 

Little Ambergris Cay.—aA small sandy cay with excellent well- 
water and quite a large cocoanut grove, but no traces of previous 
habitation, 

Fish Cays.— Three small rocky cays over which the sea breaks 
continually in bad weather. Landing here was no easy matter, 
and had to be given up after one or two attempts, as the sea was 
running too high. It seems to me doubtful, however, whether or 
not | should have found any evidence of aboriginal occupancy, as 
even i calm weather landing must have been difficult. 


NORTH CAICOS ISLAND 

Sandy Point—Sandy. Point is on the northwestern coast of 
North Caicos, between Parrot cay and St Mary cays. On the old 
St James property (which a hundred years ago 
must have been a splendid cotton plantation 
and on which one may still see the ruins of à 
magnificent house and driveway) [ found one 
cave with two mouths, both of which lead into 
the main cliamber.. Here 1 found the usual de- 
posit of cave-earth on the floor, and on excavat- 
ing in one or two places, directly under a spot 
where the roof of the cave was smoked as if 
cooking had been done thereat one time, I found 
one or two bones (presumably of а large green 





Tac. ei Bars 
[rage билт | 
рц * turtle), one sherd of incised pottery, five or six 

sherds of unornamented pottery, one brown flint 
hatchet-head, and one highly polished black flint chisel with cut- 
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ting-edge. "This chisel is one of the most symmetrical and beautiful 
prehistoric stone implements known to me. The pottery fragment 
is part of a reddish-brown clay bow! with one of the lugs, or handles, 
attached. 

It is to be regretted that on the Caicos islands, owing to the 
climatic conditions and to the rocky soil, pottery and other pre- 
historic objects have so slender a chance of being preserved in their 
entirety. 

Pumpkin Bluf.—Tlhis bluif lies between Sandy Point and the 
mouth of Bottle creek (of which mention will be made later) on the 
north coast of North Caicos: Some sp vards due east of the bluf 
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proper is a cave with a single chamber, where | succeeded in finding 
an exceptionally fine fragment of a bowl of light-brown clay. The 
diameter of this vessel was about ten inches, and the bowl cannot 
have been more than one inch high (fg. 7). The forehead of the 
small head, as usual, has a perceptible slope: 1 also found the 
usual turtle and other bones, and a few unornamented pottery 
fragments: All this material, as usual, was covered with a heavy 
deposit of cave-earth. The rest of the cave had been filled with a 
considerable amount of sea-sand which must have washed in during 
northern storms. 

Whithy—This settlement derives its name from the old planta- 
tion in the vicinity; the ruins of which may still be seen. T could 
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find no trace here of Lucayan occupancy, although I heard after- 
ward that some of the natives knew of a feld in the neighborhood 
where potsherds had been found. I had no time then to return, 
but succeeded in obtaining a fairly good specimen of Indian imple- 
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ment, made of jadette and quite well polished. Whitby lies about 
a quarter of a mile inland and one mile-east of Pumpkin Blut, 

Bottle Creek—Bottle creek is à sea inlet dividing North Caicos 
from Grand Caicos, The creek proper has several settlements on it, 
all ‘on the west side, and allows a vessel drawing not more than three 
feet of water to enter through the northern mouth. The southern 
mouth, however, leading to the Caicos Bank, js fit for small row- 
boats only, and even then only at high water, Bottle creek at one 
time was a favorite location for large plantations, and there still are 
many négro settlements along its banks which derive their names 
[rom these. Many of the old plantations show traces of having 
been fortified against pirates, which at one time were plentiful 
along the northern coast of the Caicos islands and which used 
Bottie Creek inlet (in those days considerably deeper than now) 
аз а сопуешепі place for overhauling their craft. 

The most northerly settlement, called Bellevue, consists of the 
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old McIntosh and Mountain plantations. The former place is 
about six miles from the northern coast, and the Mountain planta- 
tion is situated two miles inland, communicating by means of a 
carnage road with Bellevue proper. On " Mountain," the original 
clearing of the Lucayans can still be plainly seen (fig. 8). There 
are several mounds on these clearings, on which evidently the 
original inhabitants built their huts and shelter places. The sand 
with which the stones of these mounds must have been covered has 
of course been blown away, but one can still find many indications, 
such as broken cooking utensils, ashes, and animal-bones, that these 
mounds were used for no other purpose. Іп the mound shown in 
hg. 39 I found four fragments of pottery with ornamentation, seven- 
teen fragments of plain pottery, and one hammer-head. Fig. 2, с, 
shows part of the rm of 4 vessel of brown clay with incised decora- 
поп. Fig. To shows part of the incurving rim of a dark-gray bowl 
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with incised decoration, an! fg.11 a part of the flaring rim and 
neck of a dark-gray vessel with impressed’ ornamentation. Fig. 2, 
a, shows: an impressed] ornamentation and a hole through which a 
grass-rope handle could be strung, 


AB. ANIMS, М.а. ва 
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| heard many reports of other findings on the range ol hilis 
west of Bellevue, and believe there can be no doubt that these hills 
were extensively used as a camping-ground by the Lucavans. 
Caves are found in great numbers on North Caicos, and with time 
and sufficient means, many important finds could be made in this 
neighborhood. 

Another settlement, called Windsor, on Bottle creek, lies about a 
mile south of Bellevue. Two miles inland from this place 1 found 
another Lucayan clearing, bit succeeded in finding only two orna- 
mented sherds, both with diagonal incisions, and about eight 
fragments of plain earthenware. This clearing was on a hill, called 
Tommy Hill by the negroes, and one negress told me of finding a 
practically entire pot there at one time. She had, unfortunately, 
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given this to her baby to play with, of course with the result that 
bv the time 1 came it could no longer be found, I have noted 
throughout the Caicos islands that the present inhabitants take 
absolutely no interest in their predecessors, and beyond valuing 
the occasional stone implement they find as a preventive against 
thunder and lightning, of which they are mortally afraid, they attach 
no value whatsoever to any specimen of pottery found in their 
fields, and indeed seem to take delight in breaking up every piece 
they come across, 

] heard further reports of pottery and implements found on the 
range of hills back of Bellevue and Windsor, particularly in. the 
neighborhood of two settlements called Ready Money and Lock- 
land, The negroes never go inland, as their fields are all within a 
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mile of Bottle creek and their fish is obtained from the sea; con- 
sequently, beyond speaking of caves (which thev firmly believe 
are haunted) and mounds, they know nothing about the interior 
of North Caicos, The only settlement in the interior is called Kew, 
formerly the seat of government of the Caicos islands, with the 
ruins of official buildings, a large sugar-factory, and several planta- 
tions. 

Kew-—As mentioned before, Kew is the most fertile spot on the 
Caicos үка and the only place where one may find trees of апу 

derable size, "The settlement consists of about fifty houses, 
with ; 300 » inhabitants, the latter subsisting on corn and sweet pota- 
toes. I could find no actual traces of. Lucayan habitation around 
here, but acquired one fragment of a stone implement from an old 
negress. This implement is made of a species of dark-green 
jadeite, but I cannot determine to what use it was put. 

Some few years ago à very interesting stone idol was found in the 
neighborhood of the Kew settlement. Plate v1 shows three views 
of this idol, which I was not able to acquire, and for the photo- 
graphs of which Iam indebted to Mr J. 5, Cameron, owner of the 
East Caicos sisal plantation. It is curious to note the pierced ears 
and the manner in which the feather headdress is represented. 

Information points to the southern border of St Thomas" Hill, 
in the neighborhood of Sandy Point, as a likely place for finding 
Lucavan material; also to a place called Boston, northeast of Kew, 
where some caves are said to be, in the neighborhood of which 
several fragments of pottery have been found. 





GRAND CAICOS ISLAND 

Ferguson's Point—There are two small caves at Ferguson's 
Point on the northern coast of Grand Caicos. These caves are 
easy of access, but I could find no evidence that they had been 
inhabited, 

Conch Bar.—Conch Bar is another settlement on the northern 
coast of Grand Caicos, one mile west of Ferguson's Point, Here 
there are several caves that abour thirty years ago were worked for 
the cave-carth they contained, It is evident that a tribe of Luca- 
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vans must have inhabited these regions, as 1 heard of several 
articles that had been found at the time of the guano digging. My 
guide told me that he knew of two small wooden stools, several 
skeletal remains (which were thrown away through the stupidity 
of the negroes), and some crude bedsteads made of forked sticks and 
boughs, being found there when the cave-earth was removed. The 
caves have been so thoroughly emptied of all the earth that was in 
them, leaving nothing but the bare rock, that I was able to find 
no material at all, These caves all have great beauty, are easy to 
enter, and must have been excellent shelters and dwellings, as it 
is no rare occurrence to find small fresh-water lakes in them, The 
Conch Bar caves are the largest ones on the Caicos islands and con- 
tinue underground for great distances. The “Village Cave” has 
several mouths, and there is yet another cave close by called the 
"Orange Tree Cave." 

From all indications [ would again state that one should be 
able to find much material on the hills of several of the Caicos 
islands. While going about | continually heard of negroes Anding 
potsherds on their occasional trips to the interior; but as I was not 
prepared to stay away from the coast during the night, having to 
sleep aboard the craft that was taking me around the islands, | 
could at the time not go more than four or five miles inland. With 
time and means it would be an easy matter to take two or three 
bearers and make a prolonged stay in the interior. 

In the neighborhood of Conch Bar isa hill, called Dead Man’s 
Skull Bluff, on the crest of which is another clearing. Неге Т 
found two sherds of ornamented pottery of no especial interest, 
and about ten fragments of plain earthenware. These fragments, 
together with some turtle-bones and ashes, were found іп а kind of 
mound that was there, 

Lorimers.—Lorimers is another settlement, three and a half 
miles inland from Big Landing on the northern coast of Grand 
Caicos. Jt is situated on Lorimers creek, dividing Grand Caicos 
and East Caicos, but this inlet is too shoal for navigation other 
than by rowboat. There is no northern mouth to Lorimers creck, 
as it really is only an inlet of Caicos Bank. 
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About four miles southwest of the Lorimer settlement, on the 
salina, and overgrown with guinea-grass during the greater part ol 
the vear, is found a large number of Indian mounds—not burial 
places as might be supposed, but evidently erected as a shelter 
against the water on the salina and as a foundation upon which to 
build huts. These mounds average three feet high, eight feet wide, 
and about twelve feet long, and are built of pieces of coral rock. 
Аза rule the mounds aré arranged in a crescent, with not more than 
six mounds in the group (fig. 12}. 
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] found five fragments of ornamented pottery, one stone knife 
of very dark-green jadeite with a cutting edge and highly polished 
(fig. 3, 6), and on which can be seen two smal! nicks by which to 
secure a lashing, and twelve unornamented potsherds on and around 
the mounds. One of thes fragments is part of a large dark-brown 
bowl with incurving tim and impressed ornamentation. In this 
instance the ornamentation consists of a V-shaped figure which 
mayor may not have been a crude effort to represent a bird (ig. 13). 
| have found the same type of ornamentation on other fragments 
at different places on the Caicos islands. Another sherd i& a part 
of the rim of a light-brown bowl with stamped circular ornamen- 
tation (fig. 14). 
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In addition to these mounds on the- salina fats, there are two 
hills, about two miles north of the Lorimer settlement, called 
Gamble Hill and Indian Hill. On both I found mounds, although, 
while there were some eight or ten on Gamble Hill, I could find only 
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two in the brush on Indian Hill. Two ornamented sherds were 
found on Gamble Hill, one of which is of special interest, as the 
ornamentation consists of strips of clay laid over each other. in 
regular pattern (fig. 15). | ales found eight unmarked fragments 
here, while on Indian Hill I found three 
ornamented sherds and three plain frag- 
ments, “These last six sherds are worthy 
EAMG ho of note as they plainly are of greater 
E antiquity than any of the other pottery 
Fit қосағына НҚ с 1 have found on the Caicos islands, and the 
tem overlaid in clay. ornamentation of three of them is of the 
crudest, consisting merely of straight-line 
incisions without definite pattern. I also found one exceptionally 
large stone implement of green jadeite (fig. 3, d); 

There also are two caves within a mile of Lorimers, called Dark 
Night Well cave and Banana Tree cave. Although an old negro 
told me that he had once foumd an entire bowl in the Banana Tree 
cave, | found on going there that the mouth of the cave had fallen 
in and was closed, and that it would take two men an entire day to 
open it again. J could find no trace of previous habitation in the 
Dark Night Well cave. 

Bambara.—This ts another Grand Caicos settlement, within four 
miles of Lorimers, Report spoke of stone implements and pottery 
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fragments being found in this neighborhood, but as my time was 
limited T could not go there. 


EAST CAICOS ISLAND 
Jacksonwille.— The settlement of. Jacksonville, on the northern 
coast of East Caicos, now consists of a sisal plantation of 3,000 
acres belonging to the East Caicos Sisal Company, Ltd. There are 





d "a ғ 
Fm. 16.—Petroghy phe in cove at Jacksonville, 

several caves on this property, from which, about twenty years ago, 
large quantities of phosphates (cave-earth) were shipped, principally 
from what i& known as the "Old No. 1" and the "No. 2" caves. 
It is said that when these excavations were commenced, several 
skeletons were found, also various artifacts, including a wooden 
stool and a platter. These two caves, however, have been so 
thoroughly emptied of earth that | could find nothing but bed-rock, 
and the same condition prevails in the “New No. i" cave, from 
which also large quantities of cave-earth have been removed. И 
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was in thie cave that I found unmistakable evidence that the main 
chamber had been used either as a place of worship or as a council- 
chamber. Various petroglyphs are found on the walls, notably 
those shown jn the accompanying illustration (fig. 16), which are 
in the main chamber. 

There also was a large stone in the main chamber which evi- 
dently had been cut into a rude semblance of a couch or altar; fig. 
16, ¢, was cut on the roof of the cave directly over this stone. The 
carving of all these figures was partly obliterated, but figures ¢ and ¢ 
were most distinct. In addition ro these petroglyphs there was a 
head, slightly larger than life-size, cut out in the rock of the main 
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chamber, like a gargovle (fig. 17), The drawings of the above 
petroglyphs are all about one-sixth of their actual size. 

There is another cave on the Jacksonville property on Flamingo 
Hill. I could find nothing of interest in this cave; but this is 
scarcely to be wondered at, as the shaft of the cave runs down per- 
pendicularly for about twenty feet. There are the usual mounds on 
Flamingo Hill, about eight in number, in one of which | found a 
small stone fetish (fig. 18), three stall fragments of ornamented 
pottery of no especial interest, and. à fragment of à stone implement 
of light-green jadeite (fig. 3, a). 

Around and on another mound I found a small head belonging 
to the rim of a bowl (fig. 5,.¢); four sherds of ornamented pottery; 
about fifteen plain fragments: a jadeite chisel, highly polished, 
with a cutting edge; and a black flint scraper, also highly polished 
and with a cutting ede. 
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Another small pottery head (fig. 5, 5), which has been lent to 
me, also was found on the Jacksonville property. This head evi- 
dently was meant to represent some animal, and I can mot say 
whether the fact of its having no left eve is by accident or design. 
A small, highly polished jadeite scraper was also found here. 

Kelly's Cave (Sail Rock),—According to report finds have been 
made here, but | had no opportunity to visit the spot. 

Duck Pond Care (Goodshil! Sethemen!).—Here aleo pottery frag- 
ments and implements have been reported to occur. The Goodshill 
settlement is on the southwestern coast of East Caicos and about 
ten miles from Jacksonville. 

tic) Corton AvENvce 
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WAKONDAGI*: 
By ALICE C. FLETCHER 


SATISFACTORY analysis of the term wekendag: is not 
possible, but its meaning can be discerned by the manner 
in which the word is used by the Omaha, That it ts re- 

lated to the idea expressed by Wakonda is evident; it is also clear 
that it is not à synonym of that term. When -zi is used as à 
suffix, it has the general significance of "possession." But it is 
questionable whether -gi in the word seakondagi i isa sites neverthe- 
less thè différent ways in which the word is applied to actions seem 
to indicate that the idea of “possessed by” is to some extent 
implied in the term. 

"Wakonda stands for the mysterious life power permeating 
all natural forms and forces and all phases of man's conscious 
life." The Omaha also believe "that the power of Wakonda is 
akin to the directive force of which man is conscious within 
himself"? Observing the use of wokondagi, it is found that the 
term is applied to the first manifestation by a child of a new ability, 
as when it is first able to sit up, to creep, to walk, or to speak; all 
these actions are regarded as indications of the development within 
the child of an individual and independent power to act, and are 
spoken of as tetbondagi, When the child walks for the first time, 
the act is called. оча" Ко walk] wakendagsi. When he utters 
his first word, that is designated as I-e [to speak] makondagi. 
It is, however, only the first manifestation of an ability to walk or to 
speak that is thus spoken of; for, if later the child or the man, 
through sickness or accident, should lose the power to walk or to 
—— iOwitig to obe ol those inexplicable accidents with which most authors are familiar, 
the paragraphs pertaining to the subject of this brief paper were inadvertently omitted 
from the rimoir on The Ontaha Tribe, by the present writer and Mr Fraticis LaFlesche, 
published in the Twenty-seventh Annual Repost of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

t The Omaha Tribe, op. clt. p. $07. 
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speak, when he recovered the use of his legs or his tongue, this 
ability would not be classed as wakondagi—it would not be regarded 
as the manifestation by the person of a new individual and inde- 
pendent power. 

in this connection should be recalled the Omaha view concerning 
the relation of the life of a new-born infant to the cosmos, ! as well 
as the Omaha conception of the child's cosmic relationship ata later 
stage, when it had shown the ability to walk and to speak, acts 
denominated as wakondagi, and had thus given proof that it was 
developing into something more than "a new life," was becoming 
capabie of recognition as an individual to whom could be given a 
name and a place within the tribe.“ 

The application of the term wakendagi to actions considered 
as manifestations of individual ability in the child stems to favor 
the interpretation of the word as partaking of the idea implied 
by the suffix -gi, that is, the manifestation by the child of a power 
derived from Wakonda, and therefore something "possessed by” 
that mysterious power. But this interpretation should not be 
pressed too far, or the native thought would become merged and 
lost ina definition devised by the European mind. To keep true 
to the Omaha thought expressed by the word wakenidagi, the inter- 
pretation must not be allowed to crystallize; but must be kept, 
во to speak, in ite native fluid state. 

Wakendagi is applied by the Omaha to mythical monsters— 
creatures that have been. created by the effort of man's. mind to 
make concrete certain Vague conceptions of mysterious powers that 
lie beyond ordinary experience and ability. In this sense wekondagi 
becomes almost a synonym of "mystery."  Ákin ro this use of 
the word is its application to strange water-animals whose appear- 
ance excited dread, as, when an alligator was first seen by the 
Omaha it was spoken of as soakondagi. 

Descending in the scale as to the application of the word, it is 
to be noted that an excessive use of a physical power is designated 
a8 wakondagi; forinstance, when aman hasa habit of loud and rapid 


Thr Omaha Tribe, p. 115. 
t Thid. p 117. 
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speech. So, too, when a person is a hard, almost an unmerciful, 
rider, he is said to be shonge [horse] agthi™ [rider] wakendagi, Even 
in these instances there remains a trace of the meaning already 
explained. 

These uses of the term takendagi seem to show that it repre- 
sents the manifestation, either by action or by a strange physical 
appearance, of an invisible power that to the Omaha mind is related 
to the great mystery Wakonda, that which gives life and form, and 
permeates all things seen and known to man. 

Among the cognate Osage tribe, wakendagl is often used in the 
same way and with a like meaning as the Omaha use the word xube 
(holy, mysterious, sacred], and it is also employed to designate 
those ceremonies and their paraphernalia that deal with mysteries 
and ean affect human welfare. Men who treat diseases and observe 
occult practices are spoken of as wakonday!, and at the present day 
this term is applied to physicians of the white race, 

WAsHISCTOS, D. C. 


PROLEGOMENA TO THE STUDY OF THE ЗАМ BLAS 
LANGUAGE OF PANAMA 


By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 
IXTRODUCTIDON 


| HE Tul, or San Blas, Indians of Panama number approxi- 
mately fifty thousand souls, nearly all of whom live in the 
Panamanian province of Colon, which extends westward 
from the city of Colon, They seem to have à political organization, 
or à tribal federative system, as they have informed the writer 
that they recognize a head-chief, sdela, whose function is to arbitrate 
between the lesser chieftains presiding over the various communities. 
These Indians will seldom if ever permit any whites within their 
territory farther than half a day's journey, in order that the stran- 
gers may not spend the night among them, This precaution, ac- 
cording to the Indians’ own statement, is to avoid any possibility 
of blood mixture, of which they havea great horror. Infact, their 
dislike of the Panamanians js due largely to the mongrel character 
of that people, whom the San Blas look upon with contempt. 

The San Blas disclaim all racial connection with other tribes; 
even with the Cuna of Daricn, although the Cuna and San Blas 
dialects aré very similar and the Cuna also call themselves Tulë. 
The language of the Chuguenagnue tribe of Darien and that of the 
Bayamo clan on the Pacific side, the San Blas sav, are quite different 
from their own, but this statement should be substantiated, when 
possible, by a study of the idioms in question. 

Mr LON, De Long of Cristobal in the American Zone was for- 
tunate enough to enjoy the very unisual opportunity of accompany- 
ing an expedition undertaken by some priests to the San Blas city 
of San José de Nargana, where a missionary is tolerated. Here Mr 
De Long took the accompanying photographs (pls. va—vit), which 
admirably illustrate the phvsical characteristics of these Indians 

tog 
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and show them in their own home, Не says in his letter to me of 
November 7, 1911: 


“This town is tos miles from Coton in a southeriy (seil westeriy?) direction 
and is built upon one of a hundred small islands which are, for the most part, 
covered with cocoanut trees, presenting & very pretty view. The Indians live 
upon cocoanuta, tropical fruits, and other ‘inisks’ not specified. The men come 
to Colon frequently, and there are evidences af advancing civilization, such as 
gums, cooking pots, etc... At the village store, they hac several cans of foodsrutts 
ami, of contese, quite a supply of beer anil spirits. This particular storekeeper 
drew attention to his place by means of an Edison phonograph! It seemed most 
strange to әсе the [udians gather about the instrument and chuckle over "Has 
anybody here seen Kelly?" 


From the above, it appears that at least the frontier folk of the 
San Blas are beginning to become “Americanized,” although even 
on their borders their rule against foreigners after dark still prevails. 

Тһе purpose of the present paper is to present to Americanists 
à preliminary study of this peculiar idiom which the writer believes 
is practically identical with the Cuna language of Darien, and dis- 
tinctly, though distantly, connected with the Chibcha linguistic 
-stock of Colombia; His reasons for this view are set forth at length 
in the following pages, which contain much matter never before 
published and which may prove of assistance to further philological 
work in this comparatively untouched held. 

The material marked P. was obtained by the writer at Mount 
Hope, in the American Zone, from two intelligent San Blas Indians, 
Іпа Макена апі Ina Dis5li, who were introduced to him through 
the kindness of Mr A, B, Shippee of Mount Hope, The rest of 
thé San Blas vocabulary was contributed, without philological 
comment, by Mrs Eleanor Yorke Bell of Colon, who has long had 
an interest in these Indians, having published in the Smihsonian 
Repor! for 1909 a description of the manners and customs of. the 
San Mas, with photographs. 





Part 1 
PHONETICS ASD MORPHOLOGY 


Since a large part of the San Blas vocabulary, on which this 
amparative study is based, comes from the kind contribution of 
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Mrs Bell, the system followed in noting the San Blas words in the 
grammatical sketch and glossary has necessarily been to observe: 
her use of the English values of the consonants (e; g always hard) 
and of the Italian vowels (except a = т апо оо = fi), The vowels 
in San Blas are clearly pronounced and are rarely indeterminate, 
as, for example, in the North American Algonquian dialects, so that 
her method is not so defective with regard to the vowels as might 
appear to the phonetician at first sight. The peculiar nature of 
some of the consonants as observed by me ts explained in the fol- 
lowing Table:of Phonetics, which should be carefully read before 
proceeding to the study of the Glossary (note especially the Tenues 
and sub 7:5; CI). 

The Cuna material has been gathered from A. L. Pinart, Vocabu- 
lario Castellano-Cuna, Paris, 1890, and also from a manuscript 
catechism in the Cuna language by Fr, Pedro de Liisa, Pequefie 
Cafecismo Cristiano, Panama, 1884.. These Cuna words cited by 
me are all noted in the Spanish system of orthography. The reader 
will observe, however, that the j is the Spanish guttural j, while the 
sis thè South American Spanish hard s and not the lisped Castilian 
th. The numerals in old Cuna in English notation in the following 
comparative table of numerals are taken from Lionel Wafer, 4 New 
Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of America," 1500, reprinted, 
and re-edited by George Parker Winship, Cleveland, 1903, 

The Chibcha material has been culled from E. Uricoechea, 
Gramálca de la Lengua Chibcha, Pans, 1871, in which work the 
Spanish notation is also used, with the exceptions that the = = harsh 
ts and the x = ks and not the guttural of the older Castilian. The 
Chibcha vy = the English short i in pin. 

The abbreviations SB. = San Blas; C. = Cuna; CH. = Chib- 
cha; P. — Prince; B. — Bell; m, nn, = the numbered notes to the 
Glossary. 

Table of San Blas Phonefirs 

A pocape of 1, apparently in SB. sacbe — C. caet *net* ; n. 40; of gin 5B. oem = С. 
huge = CH, gts "fish." 

Aspirate im SB. £f “he, it’ and similarly in 5B. ekle C. (to, the aspirate 
being represented by Не «ірісі. өп, 26: 55, We find à prefixed aspirate in ЕН, 
hogurC. ucdr "hungry; hunger’: el, m- gü; also in С. йир СН. gua 5H, 
eptec s * ali." 
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For the change of aspirate to sibilant, see CJI-5 to J. 

B-G; see С-В. 

B-P; we Tennes, | 

B-V; 5В. орав = С. особ ‘cocoanut’; SB. n-etah “air”; lit, "sky. day. and 
BB. pl. «e erigana "the dava' 9C. ifé and also =5B. eb ‘sun.’ 

C. 260 G- Ki and on Tenwes.: 

CURL P: SB, cackéno ecurgülina CH. pesapesa ‘har,’ probably all from allied 
stems: see Moetathesis. 

CH-N: we N-CH. | 

CHS to aspirated J ( hh): SB. rudro =C. choda 9 CH. ja (= kho) ' wood. 

CH-5; ci. .5- CH. 

C H-T: SB. atcdulo = С. аса = СН, і "Фок. 

CH.TS;se TS-CH. 

CH constant: SB. chichigua eC. chichlti ‘negro,’ 

D-G: SB. budoguisah СИ. heysena ' dies 

DN; SE, pudaa =C. puna ‘wind. 

D-T; sez Tenues. 

E for АС. ганан felmal "sea" (sce Sail, Sea),  Merely a slight oversight 
on the part of Pinart. 

F- T: SB. fodalizey — C. tote‘ play.” 1am doubtful .as-to the SB. form (В.). 

С-В: SB. періо e C; nabaa "carth'; SB. tülaguéna C. tuldbuena "twenty. 

G-It: sen D.-G. 

G-K ; seu Tenues. 

Сол С: С, фир СИ. cubus ' angiage. 

GU E-HWE; SB. folney e C, pope 'cry.' 

HWE-G UE; we G UE- HWE. 

J.Y; Sli. japane(y) e C. yapdne ' smell." 

K-G; Тенцея, 

K.T; SB. kewal C. fgudls river. — Perhaps an error on the part of. B. 
(we n. 45), although E-t i= a common. phonttic change; cf. Canadian French 
"шй Га мей "half: 

L omitted in SB. стинат=С. сип. 

L-N: SD. guiley - C. quin£égal "dance; Note SB. negrsfa m C, ndbsa *earth' 
with tho insert i | 

Meiaihesis is of not infrerumnt occurrence. between the dialects; thus, SB. 
G)uckecut ^net'; m 40. Note aüleo SB. küglles C, culigues CH, cikupa 
еее” шіні ӘҢ, таша е С, ош *sick'; nn. 49-50. In the latter instance, 
the metathesis [n e() mg — guit)-ctt). 5 (mr here, equivalent tu SB. w). 

N-CIH;5B. ni Cni CH. clue moon, Doubtful (seen. 38). The m here 
is probably the demonstrative clement. 

N- insert: SB. ofmmacke=C. chimogee “apeak’; olen SB. wniniicke eC, 
тїнї ^ night." 

А.Е: ыс Г.Ж, 

N-M: sem Verb: ан-)ғ-Шін шап-фе-Шйім, N-Al under the influence 
of the following labial. 


ahh Ce, ЕРОН, 03 ШЕ, My, Ға, Ұн 
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N-R; see R-N. 

Palatalisalion; see J-Y. 

R omitted ln SB. cockeno - C. curgnina 'hat'; possibly an inadvertence of E,, 
but note SH. carbey С. capi? 'sieep" and see n. £o. 

R-N: SB. mudra 9 C. chodna ' wood." 

S apocopated; вес Аросоре, 

§.C A: perhaps the most common interchange between SB. and C. For 
full examples, see m. 3.— "Ehe sililants 5-CH are highly palatalized in these 
languages «£5 which appears botli for S and CH. Sec T.5-C H, 

S-F; SB. (t 2 C. ali 2 CH. iiy ' he, it'; SB. Hi C. HA CH. rie "water." 

T-CH; see СН.Т. 

Tentes The most striking feature of the SB, phonetic eystem is the abas 
lutely volteless character of thie tenues E(e)«p-l, wlieh are pronounced with nà 
aspiration whatever. This explains why Mrs Boll in SB. and Pinart in C. write 
с)-ро апа А Indiscriminately, representing the pure unaspirated tonuce 
In the following texta every PE pbr id ard kpi 

T-Fisee F.T. 

T-5; see 5-T. 

TS: Cif: SB. pago amd tiipigua ' white, he 1 white' 2C. tmpigua, 

D5-3;see 5-0 HL 

V-B;see B.V. 

X-T; see 5B. ti ^ C. t CH. xie "water,^ The CH. xk. 





GRAMMATICAL NOTES: 

Тһе SB. noun appears to be indeclinable, but the plural ià formed by 
the ending -gan, -gana, -cand, as muüchrrédi ' man,' but macherégan men'; 
ómz 'woman'; ómecdxa 'women'; éi-gdna "daàvs' The plural ending of 
the pronouns, however, is -mal, mata falso of the noun with pronominal 
prefixes), as-pe thou’; pl. premala Syon’: diis ai "he; it'; pl. ctimala, 
атаа "еу": an-nia-mala "my canoes” Both these endings are the 

sns in Cunn, as capi "tree"; pL chapipgana; al "he"; pl. meal ‘they’ 
(Pinart, pp. 4-5). Nouns In SB. may be formed by the prefix oad-, 
ovi- aa omd-hali 'baat'; өші -сасааһ "сапое ст өзітоіп "зай, The ending 
- P used im both nouns and adjectives; macherédi tman’: жеге. 
'ild': nn. 42; 62. 

The demonstrative pronominal element which. also serves as the 
definite article is ne- as ne evi-gana 'the days; we-gswacona ‘the lakes’ 
(the -cena (B.) probably &the ph aana), This demonstrative n-clement 
is also apparently found in verba, as necktosah *hear'; nn. 27: 55. 

The personal pronouns in SH., C., and CH, are as follows (P): 


SH. С. СН. 


1 gui; n. аң: hycha 
Thoy eth) pri be mue 
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Не, юра ati пзу 

She Wi; Fii ati; omé- ан sir 

We anmala; ampogud; men; nenmal chir 
ampogpela (dual) 

You pemala; pepágua; Рета! ти 
fepéggela (dual) 

They — fiimala; ahmala; amal Ty 


fe; gelakwop; pelakweppa(?) 
ӨН. Міз-С, ambali of general 
pl force. See Mountain: 


In SB. these pronouns are usec as follows with the verb, accord- 
ing to tlie data supplied to me by Ina Mákchia and Ina. Diséli at 
Mount Hope (see Introduction), Alternate forms admitted by 
these [Indians are in parentheses, 


Ды ' ien ' m (P), 
Me Thee Him; it Her 

I dme pediatre andakt an-eme-akse 
Thou  pe-am-4akm pe-takia pti 
He ——diündükse Шефеізіге ili-4akse (ti-ome-tabie) 

ali-am-takse ali-pe-takse (ifi- firma -lakse) 
She — emt-às-hiksa ome-pr-takse ome-takse lome-takse-ome) 

fund-an-lak:e —— pama-pedükse ——— puna-akze (ина азе рина) 
We umpogpela-pe- — ampogna«iti« am pog-ome-lakse 

lakbze lake 
(anmala-pe-takse) astmala-iti-tabze — ummualu-ome-lakse 

You — pemais-an-takse pemala-iti-pe- pereis te p= 


They. ahmaul.as-akre — almal-pe-dakse — атаја ав ER 





pela-an-taksa реа реале pela-takie-ome 
Us You Them 
1 pepogpbela-am-petakie an-takse- (mata) 
pemula-am-pe-takse 
Thou pe-an-takse-[muala) pe-takse-(mala) 
f-ax-takiz-(mala) 
He t-0n-takse-(mala) Wi-jedakse.pepogua —— di-dobie-(nmala) 


ай-ан-шеін-(тайй) — "he a. you two,” of 
“рений "уои," рі. 
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She üme-au-Likre-(mala] — mme-pe-lakw-pepogua | ome-Lakse-(mala) 
'ahe à. you two, aor 
«pemali, pL 
We атна (анма). атрдұни (аята!а)-ап- 
аш-Ім-іміле-іншіз) fakse- (amela) 
You ‘gumala-anjabte- bentala-takse-imala) 
(mala) peluknap-on-lakse(? ) 
They (atmal-an-dabsesmala) (anmal-pe«tukse-mala] — pelo-takse-amala 
pede-an-lakrze-Umula) — peli-pe-iakse-(mala) — pelakstoppa-an-lakse- 
тізі?) 


The pronominal incorporation in SB, is much simpler than that 
seen, for example, in Algonquian. In SB., the subject usually has 
the first place, the object second, and the verbal element comes last: 
thus, im( — an)-Pe-tabse *] thee see; pe-an-takse 'thou me seest,' 
etc. Yet this is not invariable, as they say: pela+akse-iti ‘they 
see him,' with the object last, and pepógpela am-pe-takse ‘1 see you," 
with objective prolepsis, It will be observed that there is no such 
genuine assimilation of elements as appears in most of the languages 
of North America. The pronominal clements are really not in- 
determinate at all, as they are quite separable from the verb-stem 
and vary only insignificantly from the independent pronouns. In 
this respect, SB. is rather isolating than polysynthetic, so far as its 
verbal system is concerned. This isolating character of the idiom 
is more apparent when we look at such phrases as pi pe)-abe-neca 
"where (abe) do you live’ = nrce “house,” the stem being used 
verbally here. This abe is probable cognate with C. pia, piaje 
‘where’; cf. also pi(pe)-abe-tani ‘whence come you?’ 

As to grammatical gender there is none at all, although a ‘she’ 
and 'her' form appear above. [ have given this, simply because 
my Indians informed me that they use the words for' woman’ = ome 
and puna pronominally whenever it becomes neceseary to specify 
oremphasize 3 femimne meaning. 

The use of the pronouns as possessive prefixes emphasizes atill 
further the isolating character of the idiom: viz, 





п-ші пл-нің-тііп апта!-нін ummal-ulu-mala 
“my canon" 'my canoes' "our came" ‘our canoes" 
be-ulu pe-ulu-miala pemal-ulu etc. 


“thy canoe" "thy canoe" "your cane" 
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Tiitli (rtc. 1 >ш 
"hia, her canoe ' "their cance” 


In C. the same system prevails, as an-molf ‘my horse’; pe-moli 
‘thy horse," etc.; but Pinart (p. 5) gives the special possessive forms 
angati- 'my"; pegati- "thy"; a, atigeli, араў '"his'; mengali 'our'; 
pemalgati or pemal ‘your’; analgati or amal ‘their.’ 

My material does not extend as yer sufficiently to enable me to 
state anything definitely us te the tense-system of the verbs. It 
seems, however, to resemble that of the C., which uses. prefixes, 
reduplication, amd AMan? to distinguish between its tenses: cf, Pin- 
art, pp. 5-6: an mis "I go'; an nanedi ‘I was going’; an negua 'I 
have gone’; an-gueb-nao ‘Twill go." In SB. the present may be 
used for the future, as Sék am-pe-takse Colon-pini ‘Jack, I will see vou 
in Colo. | 

| note in SB., moreover, that -gva seems to indicate a predicate, 
ав хіба ‘Маск, һе is: black’; ttpaigna ‘white, he is white’: 
ichaguagua ‘he hates’; pusaldgua "girl, she is a girl,' etc. This is 
the same element seen in C. tegna ‘who?', and also in CH. gue, 
as se gue Lam’, mus gue ‘thou art, ete, 

Reduplication also plays some part in SB., as manely) 'walk" = 
the same stem as C. mao 'go'; seen also in C. manégal *walk' — CH. 
мум. The infixed -n- appears in such combinations as aveganechiova 
‘feel,’ q.v. Note that ‘taste’ = ecMoge, so that -n- may be the 
prepositional element = 'in'(?). Ci., however, the demonstrative 
-n- sce in verbs, as weckfosah ' hear," 

The SB. numerals (P.) are as follows, given in comparison with 
the C. and the Old Cuna from Wafer (see above), pp. 167-168. 
It wil bec observed that tlie Chibcha numerals also given below 
differ perceptibly from the SB.-C. 





SB. C. Old C. СН. 
One brine ha bira сиёсие conjuge ala 
wo puma | [иена родиш boza 
Tires piguna (pages) pagua fiequak mira 
Four мыш paguégna paibrquah muykica 
Five аше ahile eleregh Арта 
Six нетін d sacan ішіғігдй la 


| пегісін 
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Seven küg'le cublégur coágolah сийирса 
Eight pidbaka pabacd paukopak тийита 
ine рабады фати ніне pakekopah aca 
Ten ambi ambigwi ummepo (Bic!) шна 
Eleven штирі Аай ambigui card ӛтітеро 

bioencha ica cuenchigue conjugo 

etc. etc. ete. 

Twenty аршин huld binis joolabopuak 
Thirty tuldqwena-kahi- luldbuena cacá 

amhégs өтемі 
Forty hilabigua (-pigea) — tuldpoeua 
Fifty tülabórua-kaké- Iuld pocua-cacá- 

бё: rte girs 
Sixty file pdpua рани 
Seventy — dülihigua-kakd- — tuldpagna-cacd- 

атһері umbégut 
Eighty арада tuld paquégua 
Ninety hilapakigua-kakd- — iulipaquiqua-cacd- 

атһығі ambigui 
Hundred — fülaiile = luld alle 


The SB. numerals, like the adjectives, follow the noun, as: 
macherédi poqua 'two men'; puna pogua ‘two women', meriki 
sipigo ‘white American’; an-ulu-mala páqua 'my three canoes,’ 
etc. 

A study of the above table reveals the following facts, A redu- 
plication of the ғ(А)- element appears in the SB.-C. paképua- 
paquégua ‘four,’ a lengthening of SB.-C. paqua-pagua * three’ and in 
SB.-C. pakéhaka-pdguébague ‘nine,’ a lengthening of SB.-C, pdbaka- 
pabecd ‘eight." This lengthening, like the similar phenomenon in 
CH., seems to add ome to the numeral thys- treated (see just below). 

Old C. anivege must be an error for аттеро = SB.-C. ambépe- 
ambégui ‘ten.’ — Note also the interchange between ап r in SB.-C. 
üldle — Old C, elerrah, 

SB. küg'le 'seven' is identical with old C. coogolah, whereas C. 
cublégue ‘seven’ = CH, evhupea and are apparent metatheses of 
the same stem. Note also the apparent metathesis in Old С, 
fukekopod ‘nine’ = SB.-C. pakéhaka = paquébague, and see пп, 
40-50: or is pakekopah an error of Water's? 
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Above nineteen, the SB.-C. numerals run by adding to the 
score — hülugwéna 'twenty'; thus, “thirty' =a score and ten; 
‘forty’ = two scores; ‘fiftv’ = two scores and ten, etc. 

Note in CH, mica ‘three’ and its lengthened form muyiica 
‘four’ that the distraction seems to add one to the original numeral, 
like the lengthening in SB.-C. mentioned just above. 

CH. deca ‘two’ is probably cognate with SB.-C. fógua-pocua, 
while CH. aco ‘nine’ seemé cognate with the final -&a-gue-element 
in SB-C. pakéhaka-paguétague. 

Prepositional construction is expressed by postpositive par- 
ticles, as Colon-gini *in Colon':; an- -ula-gimi 'inmy canoe,'etc. Cf. 
C. necaguin “in the house," etc. 





The Affinity between SB-C. and СН. 

The practical identity of the SB. with the C. will be seen and 
appreciated from the above brief phonetic and morphological sketch 
and will be further demonstrated in the following comparative 
glossary. As to the relationship between this Isthmian group and 
the Chibcha family of Colombia, this is not so apparent at first 
sight, and yet, a comparison of the following resemblances should 
satisfy the philologist that the SB.-C. and the CH. must either have 
been originally the same at base, or else, at some ancient period, 
have atood so closely in connection as to influence: each other. 
]t is true that the pronouns ard numerals differ widely between 
the two stocks, still, even at these points, a careful camparison 
seems to reveal a radical similarity in at least two instances. Thus, 
in CH. the 2 p. mue, pl. mie ‘thou, you; is probably the same stem 
as the SB,-C. 2e(he)..— There is a very evident relationship between 
SB.-C, i'n, att ‘he, she’ and CH. sisy, with the not unusual change 
between ! and 5; cf. n. 26 and compare the familiar Ashkenazi 
pronunciation of the Hebrew consonant Tar as Sep after vowels. 
This is owing to the degeneration of the soft ¢ = fh into the sibilant: 
As to the other pronouns, the CH. Aycha 'I' and chie "we' un- 
doubtedly contain the same ch-element of the 1 p., changed in CH. 
to ze- in the verbal system. ‘This seems to differ radically from the 
nelement of the SB.-C. first person, but even here there may be a 
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connection, as changes between # and a sibilant are noted in Chinese 
(cf. Prince, Afaieriats for a Sumerian Lexicon, p. xii and see this 
article, n. 38). Note also that the CH. verbal element gue is clearly 
cognate with the SB. predicate -pug {sce above). 
Table of Affinities 

See in glossary s.v. the following words: 

Air, bad, bird, boy, buy, bring, die, father, fish, give, hat, he, 
in, it, lake, language, man, moon, net, nine, rain, sacl, send, seven, 
sleep, thou, three, tree, two, walk, water, wood. 


Part Il 
COMPARATIVE GLOSSARY 
Sav Bias CUNA (CHIBCHA 
Air петак fila 
American meriki nipugo (P.) 


' American white 


mar." 
Animal achosa bopaliti ah 
Bad dbal? v islar üehuenza "bad thing 


Belong piobe-sepa* Where 
do you b." Contains 
мера hous," b. v. 


Big man tuletumadi (P.) qud ydrtán 
Bird: неу chic sue; pus pugna 
Bite (mma силі 
Black sichigma! (P.) сїй 
See Negro. 
Boat ом он 
Boy machéa (P.): mackigua! máchigud* guasegua* cha 
Р. 
Bring даре ehetáquel 
Buy packey! bcusesia" 
Canoe oddoacolah®: mint 
(Carry тіге cheidgue zemioscmad; broscua 
hief ságla urunia 
Clothes moin? убри 
— See Sail. 


Cocoanut ogova ht кәм 
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Cold tem perspa lampet? 
Come un-eksrnai üm-ulg.pimi — tumique!! 
(P) *I come in my 
canoe': fi-abe-Iung 
‘whence come yur," 
Cry peheeyt pogué" 
Dance guiley™ шн? 
Dark m есй 
Days пен E ім 
Devil niya 
Die cnini purgue; oguigd gal 
Dog alchuo' асла! 
Drink ohry” cop 
Dry е біні? 
Еш сіне 
Earth еді міра 
Eight Pábaka" (P.) міні 
Eighty tülapakégua (P.) tuló paguégua 
Father beber; pabá (P.) putiri "priest": pup 
Feel araganecktoga «' taste in 
feeling"; see Taste, 
Healthy, How, 
Filty dulabégunkdkamMgi" — tulapocua-cacá- 
(Py) атбё иг! 
Fish атаи амач 
Five aldle (P,) айе 
Ені міреіығфа und 
Foreigner — іш ІР.) 
Forty tülabógua (P.) паа роста 
Four pakégna (P.) paguégua 
Girl panalogo; punalógua СР.) рине 
Give ehe : virulague *g. ure." 
God Бат Dias; Quilulclen 
Good Sit; mundi wi) mule 


Good-bye gimala 
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акуйп тарше; mÁyco 
hichtic aguecua, ki- 
chicpeua. 


bzahanasuca; 
bow yen! 


ий 'sun' 
bgyscua^ 
lots 
бичинузцей; matola; = 
- „ми 
buchua 
һзохсий 
ёа (country) 
тийыса 


-pobe 


gua 


туйса 
ғиалтиа fucka 


метана 


cho ' a g. thing.' 


Parcel 


Hammock 
Happy 
Hate 

He 
Healthy 


Hear 


Help 
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calchi; Bochi (P) 

nu penjioge 

(Hz; d IP; aH 

aracamuedi good in 
feeling; =e Feel, 
Goud, How, 

bendaki 


Her, hers: see Pronouns. 


cachi 
ant 


nuhusr 


и" 


melicabir* 


песа?» 


chogue ‘he is well.' 


тиуфрсиалиса 


chitue aguene 
"be bh.” 


ігі pe ar gane (P.) ‘how feat how,’ hue peobe- 


candi puleraa * how 


до уои бо?" 


fuld idle 
tici? hunger” 


an 
“шіп 


m 


mald 

райын" 
alepitdrt 
chapicat 
canina (noun) 
мії 


Hit пастай 

Hold cahey 

Horse mih (P. 

Hor етра 

House magat 9; neca 

See Marry, Belong, 

How 
Joyeu del” The 
stem isthe same as in 
(arayo) mechtoga; see 
Taste, Healthy. 

Hundred iulatlle (P.) 
"hve twenties’ 

Hunery hegura pa? 

| dei, an- (P,) 

іп ріні (рснірсейіоп) 

Indian hile: Vit. “alive person’; іш? "Сила" 
see Livez am-nle-gatá- 
wia “div you speak 
San Blas language?’ 

It Lu 

Jack En 

Lakes negscacoenq 

Langunge; see аа. 

Laugh alfey™ 

Leal тайтай? 

Lic сосни 

Light (udj.) — megmegnaz eamerukai 

Little;see — — fisgua* 'a Tittle’ 


Smati, 


шер 


£hahac ' he h.': achan- 
supa; w^cha 
kycha 
-n 
гуй 
cubi srt 
2егуйиатней 
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Live hile 

Man macharid =(P) 

Marry omtenecuwey™ 

See Woman. 

Meat janah? 

Men macherégam (P.) 

Metal. ermmumoderte 

Moon ni" 

Mather жана 

Mountain әяЛаіай 

Music есіпатагін 

My: zee Pronouns. 

Negro chichigna** (P.) 

Net rocket 

Night miinticke! 

Nine pakébaka (P.) | 

Ninety a 
(P. 

Old иттей 

One dsénchakwa (P.) 

Our; see Pronoune 

Paddle саттуй 

Panamanian tiga sickigwa “black 
lorcigner" (P.) 

Play Jodolee y** 

Quick quaeguah 

Каш [тїш 

Rest приношу 

Rivet Бетоб 

Said ood mney 


San Blas Indian: we Indian, 


Sail oofmola: uly®" 
Sea telmalak 

Ser Mgrah'5; takse (P.) 
Sell eakeyt 
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міна opcuabizu alive 
chabiieit Мутазиса; піугін 
тама muyica^ 
«hana! 

n; ciet 

матч 


thafür, but yaki- 
тоты “on tlie 
high mountains,’ 
with pl. -ambait. 


ск 
кыза: carit Aah- йы Rsh-net" 


net" guyne ' hunting net" 
типан 21 
ради іре ша 
tuli -paguégua-cacd- 
aen bé eud 
рй и iybara; ураса iaca 


"old. thing” 
culnchique; quel?) ata 


came 
latai" 
Н; Не, Нш sin” 
ulicur 
>; рініп жж, іне 
Шәғдиезі gpquyguy; aucun 
mague ‘sad person’ 
етді тоб 
iima 
d | тетийухшга 
н Lormihistyrnca 
неч а" srmiulytuca 
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Send parmite(y)* 

Seven вір (Р) сыч щи 

Seventy hilapéiguakokimbépi (P.) £ald-Ad gua-cacá- 
um hégut 

Shr 4h: often pure fem. ali 

ome-; eee Үсті» (Р.1 

Shore kakak 

Siek: compar? сиесй 

Sing. namackey namqne 

Six frig (P.) merena; mericuda 

Sixty Шіарбаша (Ғ.) Ырана 

Sleep (arbe yt capi 

Slow pinagua 

Small peck pegus tológnu; ebeni 

Smell (vb) japaneg)" үшінен 

Snake wil gpey ийре 

Spaniard sod pa sipigett (P. “white 

foreigner” 
BSprak: "you s. Indian pestále-gára-arizt; 
11 жа” ди-шіш 

Spear ezulah 

Star mega 

‘Steal анші 

Sun tha. lada рен; tata 

Swim fomomackey 

Таке тигу 

"Talk (see Spend) sinmi chumagque 

‘yout. tome’ pundatedgs 

Taste rckloge** Ша 

Теп ambégi (P.) ата ы Ғғ 

Their; see Pronouns. 

They &tiidla 9 (P.); pela итд! 

Thirty орон Валін (Р. Hldbuena-caed- 
өтіне 

Thou pe, be (РЛ pr, le 

Three ууш: СР.) pagna 

Throw modes tarmáétagal* 

Thy: see Pronouns. 

Tigec atchuo patparti^* furiiquét** smi 


Мунна" 
eubupoat 


iy 


енгиса 
із 
ши удуниа; aun ybu 


ynguecumyd *a s. 


thing" 


тити апиусгайше 


fagua™ 


асанна moque *a 

ra 

titysagorcus 

ramis sctá, 
сатууга 

ибин їшї; ен 
Language 


"ISTE 
тузу 


тіне 
mica 
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Tree зафегаја! М «һар; ша" gure 

Turtle Jawóka ТІЛІ 

Two figna (P.) pocua боза 

"Twenty fuldgzeena. (P.) tulddueng 

Walk minit yj" тоңға” таутан а” 

Water н ig tir, жігі 

We dnipagua (P,)'; anmdla тұп; қапта?! ее 

Weak nales 

Well (adv) пне е ср.) инете © 

Wee шиғпцна gualags itt sar teyoresd 

“пына” 

Where doe (sce Belong) 

White вфат, also риша сериска 
‘he w.” (P) 

Wind pudua punia fiba; see Air 

Woma стег pl. emrcana, ome pundgua muys fucha; 
Jagua yomg w. funa fuhucha 
(Р.) 

Waal лгы“ Скота je 

Work: «ерні rir pea piel 

You: pimála LP.) Рета! mie 

Young id pingsa (P.) 

Young girl— emeyldgua (P.) 

Youth = young 

lad мрик (P): 


Жоше өсе Fronounè. 
NOTES TO GLOSSARY 

i Comain: SH akuo “dog” 

This probably baa no cottiection with ehrah in common ge in the West Indies, 
tu denote evil magical rites, Obeod {я шана у derived [fom a West Alritan teree. 

Noted = геев ал БЕН, black. liting, curry, cut, dark, langh, meat (bui 
see nn. 30; 53); star (n. 53), talk, tree, wood; Note here SB, guey = C. -tui poema to. 
be identical with CH. -guatma]. 

‘Note the omlelon of 7 in SH, 

! Dod- prefaorimatlve -F Sp. bote: see Canoe, Sall. 

КЕН. жнагана "young pemen’ F rha 'male'; pethaps CH. s € ch ii SB: C. 
тасііриа. See Girl in CH. nmi n. 36. 1n Quito in Ecuador guambra ів the alang 
local worl in Spanish for "hog; girl.” ts this gua element from (hilea atid perhaps 
какие with CH. gro ln gwrszguaf 

TSE p-k — CH. p-c; p = b; see Plionetica. 

КІЛ “сапте” кетті їп SB. oodcar-ófah ‘rando’; ilmalik “g, which latter word 
appears be C. barh as ialmal nnil dimgi; mmm Sall Sex. Ia SR. samala "sall," howe, 
we have evidently tbe same atem &s in SB. mala 'clothes" 9 *clath,! probably a dii- 
ferent element from БВ. uin "canoe, telmalah "sex." There t tio connection with SB: 
mall hore 
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*sSB.p-C hh Chin rr. 

"SH. = Сла Note SH, «ipo = ? 

12 ын, jumi - t. tant, 

^8B.-wey 9 C. per cl. m. 65. 

Sp. guib = C. guin I-w; ci. m hye = L CH. bony- = SB gnii- C. quiin. 

M Ne 2 definite article; see in. 31; -yuna - pr. ending: 

^ 8B, budequiziah) - CH. bgysiena): vit, b m br d mg: 1, С. рине жееп 
cognate with SB. bag «С. ені m d)! Note 8B. ei, C. iid anl SB. меой, 
alto with dem, element m. 

"CH, (o f probably not ын weolojizmo de [a Imierjección. castellana "ta^ (hus 

Uricoechen, sv. ferro ' dog), tut a cognate ó[ SB. atiimao. Note elh = p 

UB m4 Phanetics. Note alse SH, (yhine gua = с. (fied “dry.” SB bas 
the predicate pius. 

WG =b, but why tlie SB. l-insert? 

it Note diference in voice-siress. 

=S. kakd.—C, edel "and! = forty + ten, 

s More elialón ol -g- in SB. 

"SH, ow) - CH. hac. 

8 C. auilaielr, probably » Christus leh? 

ис (Бей): жым ЇР); етенсе ої spelling explained by the indeterminate 
character ol the vowel, — Note -i- in C. mulu£ti, witch ahows tlie indeterminate f«l, 
See Phoneties and also n, 62. — 

92 AT the-same uem (D; 8H. C. ihik amni CH: prip = bUh 

81 heard an aspirate plainly here and also aise! n. 6s, Note SBC. ¢ = CH. yy 
also |n SB.-C, f = CH, ne. СЕ п. 44. 

! In SB.the demnonitr. me - chio - C. Шор see also m. $5. | 

5 No connection with als "canoe ; biaish sea ;see п.4. The elemmt hl) = 
Sp. cabalin. 

mG = (ik); wee Phonetles amd n. 27- 

3» Note tbe aapirate in SB. 

€ 4B. wegnacona e dem, we (ec n. T4) + pete = ko = СН. ніп зіп + tlie 
pl. -coma = „рапа (жт Grammar)  Mote ie CIL. [orm ziii "water" = SRo Ii 
Bes qnn. 5 nml 34. 

E Note C. gu (gu) - CH. eM. 

355 Caomrmen root al, 

^ Tr amd ch; sew Phoneties. 

® Note prelormative ch- in CH. Tha nost i probably abe-atim. 

"AH. mih - C. mai - CH. may Бес оп. б, | 

i! Om "woman a құс = seca ‘hour,’ + vertiol fib ШШ. ho hma a wanmi” 
CL Sp. caine 

H Query; Le there element b der min SB. aud C. amd dom; 4 Ti CH- or 
ita change ifm n to ch. We s to sibilant im Chinese und Sureriun rine, Martrrialz 
for. a Sámcxiun Lexicon. p. 300; кес т. б] Tia beet be mero probeatibe. | 

"No ce eumiant ch in SB. ami C. Winil aniline ala meni Uluch" la “Н; а = iki 

(on. d. Ser s ov, Pananuniun. 

"l a à cnnneetion etes S9. (pur C ғап) ты EPs n E carti: 
Probatiy- ali CH. aq fin gayn bejone here, 

“не па істі bth Sit, 
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eate ile sume eniimng: -edi as in масты "man." q.v. probably: alap the same 
edi i» lp uruscedi 'good'; w; $3. 

^ | cutmot explain SE. f appareniiy e C. r. 

^ Contains If water; observe SB.-C. r9 CH. a; cf. n. 26. 

“1 eweptct that Mre Ball's text ahontid read SB. Halo » C. & + gmat, CL. & v. 
Raiti in Cuna. On CH. sie = Bete, td; n 32. 

“Mere Bell evidently hearil a longer vowel than 1 did: tagiah СВ); Ма Еру. 

“The root seems vo be uk in SH, amd C. 5er Give, znd cf; n. 22. 

#58. pirm = CH Hür G) 

! Note the getathess between SH. and C-CH., and wee n. 50, 

"SH. (-w = ЄС, фи (= h =a). See dor metathesia, m gp. Te ihe r 
factinioys in SI. corbey (B2? 

“Sh f= Cy, a real palatalization. 

USB. sipuge and tri puges see White; 4 = H; waly a lih! palatalized ch. See 
tini. 3. £3. 

*Cearly the same word In SB. arid (2.73 — ch; seen. 3. Only SB. haa the element 
түндігі, seen In CH. fa-£ua. 

“Observe SB, ¢ and C i alho pbr all. 

ШЕН о = C. iic-, probably an aspirate in SB. Ci. nm. 26. See Feel. Same 
elemem. as in $1. neckioxah ' hear.' 

HSB ана = ар -3p. mala * plural dement. (see. Grammar), The C. 
ama! is a less primitive form = gimat, pl. of an "he, it’ Pela is cognate with the 
C. pL element ambal, ambali und not with tlie z p. fe. 

FSB mad. probably - C. "mies 

^ Patparhi n SB. is clearty 1e «me element as in. C. farti-quit, In SB. it is a. 
description nl athao 'dog, apparently used реве {ог апу вна [our-fneted animal. 
In C. imi — eyes) amd. puriiquét seco to qualily. this noun. 

MC, -gnül 5B, -wala; wee m. 3 for SH, s = © ch. 

8 3B..C. me and CH. -mys- arr allied £o C. mao "go." 

"БН. амфора = анз р. -- faguu "two; mumala "we" pl. C. wem probably ls the 
reduplication of Ure r p.i, бесті іп ані, өн » the 2 p. singular. CH. cie "we' contaita 
Smother aam fram 5HB.-C., but i» clearly cognate with CH. fecha *1.' 

Seem 24. The rading lj ii probahly the etre әз that scen in тегет тат"; 
iredi "okt." | 

© БН. ше = C. pul; ci. m. rac 

иес п запі опите ЗН. ғ = C. n, 

CóLtrmniA L'xivemsitY 

мем Ұсақ Суту 


OSAGE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 
By FRANCIS LAFLESCHE 


Ó marriage customs of the Osage are clearly defined, well 
established, and are observed to this day by the full-bloods, 

although it is understood thar the people are now amenable 
to the laws of the State in which they reside. There are two forma 
of marriage recognized as legul—one that takes place between a 
youth and a maiden and is called Mishi", the other, called Omtha, in 
which one or both parties had previously been married. 


Tur Mizuis 


The marriageable age is reached shortly after puberty, and 
those who have attained that period of life are known as T'sé£ga no^, 
"newlv grown." These young people, unless near relatives, are 
not allowed to mingle ог суеп to speak to one another. They are 
strictly guarded, so that no couple can arrange their own mar- 
riage affairs, and open courtship or love-making becomes impossible. 

The initiatory steps toward marriage must come from the family 
of the young man. No one having marriageable daughters can do 
anything looking to their marriage: they must wait to be sought. 
It therefore becomes the duty of the parents or other near relatives 
of the youth to seek for him a suitable wife. who must be chosen 
from à gens other than the gentes то which the father and. the 
mother of the youth belong. 

When a suitable maiden has been found—one who in the opinion 
of the young man's family would make him a good wife—the 
parents summon four old men, each of whom hes won the title af 
Nígha do"he, or Good-man. This ttle belongs toa man who has 
been married according to the established customs of the tribe, 
has successfully raised and married off his own children, and lived 
to become a grandfather. The Nigka do“he are employed to con- 
duct the negotiations between the family of the youth and that of 
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the chosen maiden, and for their services they receive a fee. When 
the four men present the proposal of marriage, they extol thë char- 
acter of the family of the young man and also that of the young 
man himself: 

There is one point on which every self-respecting family is par- 
ticular, and that is that the daughter shall marry only into a family 
the parents of which have been properly united in accordance: with 
the recognized tribal custom. One of the first inquiries made of 
the four old men by the parents of the girl is upon this subject. 
When the answers given are satisfactory as to the standing of the 
youth's family, the next step is the consideration of the number and 
character of the gifts to be made by the parents of the young man. 
As all the near relatives of the maiden must each have a gift, ir 
becomes necessary to canvass carefully the amount and value of 
the gifts offered to insure satisfaction on the part of all entitled to 
share in them. ‘These negotiations often consume considerable 
time. When at laste this matter is adjusted the [our old men are 
bidden to inform the family of the youth that the relatives of the 
maiden will be consulted. This form of message is regarded as an 
assurance tà the four men that their mission will be successful, 

At this point it. is possible for the parents of the girl to reject 
the proposal, but if they are favorably inclined they now com- 
municate with the maternal uncle and consult with him, If he 
gives his consent, all the other relatives agree to the proposed mar- 
riage. The parents of the maiden send a messenger whose duty 
dt is ta convey their consent to the parents of the young man and 
to announce the time when the ceremony of delivery of the gifts, 
the maiden, and the young manshall take place. On the appointed 
day the parents of the young man lead a procession composed of all 
the relatives of the youth, each one bearing a gilt of a horse ora 
blanket to be distributed among the relatives of the maiden. When 
all the promised gifts have been delivered to tlie relatives of the girl 
and accepted by them, the relatives of the young man return to their 
homes, 

On the following day the parents of the maiden send her, accom- 
panied by a prominent man, to the home of the prospective bride- 
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groom to be delivered to him and to hia parents and relatives. 
This act is spoken of as the declaration " We give to you our daugh- 
ier" The bride takes with her gifts of horses and blankets to be 
distributed among the relatives of the bridegroom. The next 
morning the relatives of the young man again form a procession 
and take both bride and groam to the house of the bride's parents 
and deliver her and her husband to her parents and relatives, This 
act, which completes the marriage, is equivalent to the declaration 
hy the youth's parents, "We give to vou óur son." 


THe Onitta 

The second form of marriage, according to the established 
custom of the tribe, is called Omfha; it took place between persons 
who had previously been married according tò the Mishi form 
but who had become separated by divorce or death. 

In this form of marriage the man sends messengers to the widow 
with his offer of marriage, accompanied by gifts consisting of horses 
and blankets. While the offer of marriage is made direct to the 
widow, she, wishing to conform as nearly as possible to the Mish" 
form, refers the messengers and the gifts to her parents, if living, or 
to her nearest relatives, in order that they may decide for her. 
These relatives consult on the proposal, and if they are satisfied 
with the negotiations they convey to the messengers their consent 
and by them send fór the man offering himself ín marriage. Arriv- 
ing at the house of the relatives of the woman, lie is given a seat 
beside her, and the marriage is consummated without further 
ceremony. This form of marriage must be observed by widowed 
or divorced persons if they are to retain their social position in the 
tribe and if the man desires to keep in line to win the title of Nigka 
do*he, provided he has not already achieved it. 

Tug Gaásuos' THE. MIGTHO*GE 

It sometimes happens that a young man falls in love with a 
maiden and desires to marry her, Fearing opposition, either by his 
own parents or by these of the maiden, should he endeavor to marry 
her openly, he cohabits with her in secret. This is not recognized 
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as o marriage, but is called GashoVthe migtho"ge, which, freely 
translated, means, a union in the natural state or in disregard of 
tribal custom. If this act becomes known to the parents or to 
other near relatives of the young man, they hasten to make the 
union a marrage by delivering the young man to the maiden and 
her relatives, with gifts of horses and other valuables, thus making 
the union equivalent to à marriage in the M4zhi* form, 

The living together of a man and woman without first going 
through the ceremony established by tribal custom is called 
Gasho™ the migtho"ge. The title of Nigka do*he is denied a man who 
hves with a woman in this manner, and the children issuing from 
such'a union are not regarded as "persons" for the reason that 
the act of their parents is like that of unthinking animals. 

Cohabitation between a-man-and a woman, whether young or 
old, in deliberate disregard of tribal custom, is declared to be 
dangerous to the morals of the young people and to have a tendency 
to meourage them to defy parental authority. 


Биик Of Amesiras Etieeo cosy 
WaAsili*cToN, L. C, 


REMARKS ON RADOSAVLIEVICH'S CRITICAL CONTRI- 
BUTION TO "SCHOOL ANTHROPOLOGY "* 


Bx MAURICE FISHBERG 


THEN | read that “Critical Contribution tọ School Anthro- 
— pologv" in the July-September number of the American 
Anthropologist 1 recalled that delightful litde French 
comedy La Poudre aux Yeux by Labiche. Dr Malingear, and espe- 
ctally his wife Blanche, discovered, even before our own P. T. Barnum, 
that people like to be humbugged: all you have to dois to throw dust 
into their eyes and they will believe that you are great, accomplished, 
rich in worldly goods or in knowledge and attainments. The critic 
of Professor Boas’ work, judging by the extravagant way he uses the 
pages of the Anthropologist and refers to authorities and recklessly 
quotes them, appears to me to be a contemporary disciple of Dr 
Malingear. He is satished, apparently, that the average reader will 
be impressed with his immense erudition if he will but note the 
large number of authorities quoted, whether relevant to the subject 
under discussion or mot, so long as the quotations can serve the 
purpose of poudre aux yeux: |f this criticism had appeared in an 
irresponsible sheet it could under no circumstances be taken 
seriously by any one interested іп the problems concerning the 
structure of man, or the problem of heredity versus environment 
a8 presented by human traits, At most it could contribute to the 
gaiety of nations, But considering that it has somehow found 
its way into the American Anthropologist, the organ of those who 
devote their energies to the study of races and racial traits, it 
may be taken by some asa real demolition of Professor Boas’ pains- 
taking work dealing with the effects of the American environment 
on the physical development of immigrants. Accordingly, I believe 
Mii commection with this paper the reader whould consult the article hy De 


Robert Lowie, "Dr Radosavijevich's Critique’ of Profesor Boma,” in Seienee for 
April 5. 1612.—E nrro«. 


EL 
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that it is imperative that the lack of fairness of this critic should be 
pointed out in the pages of the journal in which his criticism ap- 
peared. Doubting whether Professor Boas, who is at present away 
from this country, will deem it wise to take notice of this criticism, 
I thought it advisable to take the matter up and thus prevent its 
passing inte history unanswered]. Іп doing this I shall simply con- 
fine my remarks to the question whether the critic is honest and fair 
tà Professor Boas, and for obvious reason’ will leave the theoretical 
aspects out of consideration. 

While reading the article we are at once struck with the fact 
that the writer had no honesty of purpose, had no intention to be 
fair with Professor Boas. To begin with, the complete work has 
not even yet appeared, as Lam writing these remarks, A fair critic 
would undoubtedly have waited until the complete work had made 
its appearance before attempting to analyze its results, irrespective 
of whether he agrees with Boas or not. But Radosavljevich has 
gone a step farther: There have appeared two preliminary reports; 
the second опе, issued about a vear ago, is more complete and con- 
tains data which are not available in the first report. Radosavlje- 
vich has not even taken the trouble to notice the second report, and 
the result is a painful exhibition of unfairness. Thus he rebukes 
Boas for not stating the exact number of individuals measured (p. 
421), while a glance at the second report would have given him the 
information he craves. To my mind it is gratuitous to say that 
Boas has drawn hasty conclusions from comparatively few measure- 
ments, and even to hint at fraud by saving "We are told that the 
measurements include about 30,000 individuals, but in the report 
are-given only," etc; Had he consulted the: second report, which 
was available before his éeriticism was printed, he would have found 
details of all the individuals referred to, and also data about races 
other than Lealians.and Hebrews, such as Bohemians, Poles, Slovaks, 
and Hungarians. 

It is dishonest to state that thousands of individuals are not 
sufficient to report on, and to attack the conclusions reached by 
Boas, asserting that other observers lave not arrived at such con- 
clusions while making observations of 100 or 500 individuals, as 
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Radosavljevich does, Thus he lines up. Hoesch-Ernst's 350, 
Renter's 373, Landsberger's rG4 children measured against Boas' 
30,000! 

With the proclivities of the average writer of a dissertation for 
a degree, Radosavljevich is not satished with discussing the prohlem 
before him: he talks a great deal about everything, but little of the 
subject investigated by Boas. He occupies eleven pages of valuable 
space with a discussion. of. "mechanical-functional," "'heredi- 
tarv," and “ geographical-local" theories of heatl-form: terms which 
we have not met in anthropological literature. We search further 
with a view of discovering what he means by these high-sound- 
ing words, and find that the "methanical-functional theory" of 
Radosavljevich implies that“ the shape of the head may be caused 
by the mechanical influences during postnatal liie," and we are none 
the wiser. To substantiate this theory he quotes Darwin to the 
effect that habitual spasm of the muscles, and à cicatrix from a 
severe burn, may modify the facial bones; that shoemakers in pur- 
suing their vocation may acquire prominent foreheads. But when 
we recall that comparatively few persons in this world are shoe- 
makers and that fewer still have habitual spasms of the muscles, or 
cicatrices, we wonder what this has to do with the head-shape of 
the bulk of the population. Moreover, supposing that many had 
cicatrices and spasms, and worked as cobblers, and that even the 
vaults of their crania (not alone their faces ond foreheads) became 
deformed, would these deformities be transmitted to their offspring? 
Students of physical anthropology know of better examples of 
artificial deformation of the skull, but they do not know that these 
deformities are transmitted by heredity. T am also at a loss to 
discover the relevancy of the fact that “about fifty years ago, a 
German anthropologist, Welcker, found that short men more fre- 
quently have rounded heads and tall men clongated heads," with 
regard to a "mechanical-functional theory." 1 have looked over 
Nystróm's paper quoted by Radosavljevich to the effect that the 
shape of the head may change under the “ mechanical-functional" 
influence of diet, bur could. find nothing of the kind. Similarly 
the long quotations [rom Holklen's Osteolegy are irrelevant, as are 
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the references to Cuvier, Gürke, Papillault, Haeckel, and Osburn. 
The claim that "the mechanismus [sic] of birth" has à relation to 
the shape of the head is discussed quite fully by Professor Boas in 
the very paper criticized, and it is altogether gratuitous to speak of 
it, even when a critic is doing his best to display erudition, 

We also have a discussion of the "first, second and third Негейі- 
tary theories” of head-form occupying three and a half pages. 
Ac the outset we are impressed with the array of well-known 
authorities in. craniology, such as Möbius, ©. Stanley Hall, Zupan- 
chich, and others equally known for their researches in. craniol- 
ogy and archeology. The following interesting item of information 
is imparted to us; "The history of man in England does not begin 
5,000 years ago with an Invasion of Celt or of Saxon, but at a period 
of which 5,000 years is but a small fraction: This theory has re- 
cently been advanced also by a Slovenian anthropologist, Zupan- 
chich, in his lecture given at the University of Belgrade.” As to 
what all this has to do with the problem whether the head-form of 
the immigrants in New York undergoes changes, we are not enlight- 
ened, But it serves as dust to be thrown into the eves of those 
who may think that there is some redeeming feature in Boas’ work. 

It is difficult to follow the vast array of names quoted without 
gasping forbreath. But when Radosavijevich speaks of a“ national 
form of the head," on pp. 400 and 401, we are actually bewildered, 
And when he confides to us that “ the average cephalic index of 72.5 
i$ the national type of the head of Englishmen,” aswell as of the 
Irish, we have enough for the time being, and we recall the work of 
the late Dr Beddoe, and the Anthropometric Committee, which has 
escaped rlie attention of Radosavljevich, who considers his authority 
for the anthropology of England one Zupanchich who last year 
delivered a lecture at Belgrade. 

Radosvaljevich is: not yet prepared to attack the subject under 
discussion—Bous' work—but takes up nearly three more pages with 
a discussion of "the geographicalJocal theory" of head-form, which 
he frankly tella us “js not unlike the preceding." “It clainis that 
the shape of the head is distributed more according to geographical 
localities than to nationalities.” Those acquainted with Deniker's 
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excellent maps will be amazed to hear that Deniker attributes the 
‘shape of the head of different races to the. "geographical-local 
theory" of Radosavijevich. As an example of the geographical- 
local influences on the head-form, we are offered the following: 
" Beddoe in studying 200 boys found that those belonging to the 
navy have larger heads than those of the reformatory and industrial 
schools.” After having this evidence it would surely be worse 
than heresy to doubt that " geographical-local theory." 

It may be hoped that Radosavljevich's paper does not reach Orto 
Ammon, because if he reads the résumé of his theory given on page 
403 he will find good cause for resentment. The critic does not 
omit to mention even that grear "authority" in physical anthro- 
pelogv, Edmond Demolins, and his notorious book, A guai la Supë- 
riorité iles Anglo-Saxons, which has immense geographical-local 
bearings. Finally, ro fortify that geographicalJocal theory we are 
treated to the following quotation from Topinard’s smaller book: 


The cephalic Index. varies in. the human races from 71.4 in Green- 
landers to 85.63 in- Lappa in the average of the series; and from 62.62 
in a New Caledonian to 92.77 in Slav (Wendl) in particular instances, 
The difference is greater if we include the distorted skulla. A-scapho- 
cephalus in the Laboratory of Anthropology hasan index of 56.33 and a 
Peruvian skull of an Inca, one ot 103. 


АП this is, of course, quite an interesting bit of information, but 
what a scaphocephalus has to do with the "geographical-local 
theory" of head-form, or with Boas' work among the immigrants 
in New York City, we are at a loss to discover. 

With the support of such great anthropological authorities as 
Zupanchich, Demolins, Mibiuis, etc,, Radwsavijevich is now ready 
to pick up courage to say that it "is not his intention to criticize 
these more or less different theories: All he wants to know about 
Boas is, " Did he grasp the difficulties ol their (2) theories in shaping 
lis own theory? [s his [Boas'| investigation à progress or regress. 
in experimental physical anthropology in general and school anthro- 
pology in particular?" This is what troubles him aiter he has 
covered twelve pages and scattered more dust in the eves of the 
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readers of the American Anthropologist than has ever before been 
üttempred, 

But he does actually discuss Boas’ investigations, and I regret 
to say that he does it with less fairness than he displays when speak- 
ing of that memorable lecture delivered last year by Zupanchich at 
Belgrade. As any one who carefully reads Boas’ preliminary re- 
poris can readily see, Ae advances no theortes. He merely reporis 
findings. ‘To call his facts and figures theories, as his critic does, is 
unfair, to say the least... Moreover, there is not much new in the 
theoretical aspects of Boas' work. Many anthropologists have 
previously asserted that the head-form is subject to the influences 
of envirenment, That stature is influenced by social, economic, 
and geographical conditionsis an old and well-known fact, and Boas 
has again confirmed it ina striking manner. Little, if any, evidence 
has heretofore been brought forward in support of the suggestion 
that the form of the cranium is not exclusively an ethnic trait, de- 
pending only on heredity and uninfluenced by external conditions, 
such as climate and social and economic conditions. Boas was 
fortunate in having at his disposal a considerable number of indi- 
viduals belotiging to diverse ethnic stocks, who had recently emi- 
grated from the countries in which they and their forbears had lived 
for centuries, and settled in a new environment. From thé measure- 
ments taken under his direction it appears that the descendants of 
the immigrants show some change in somatic traits, and Boas 
merely reports in detail on these changes. He deals in his report, 
as | have said, with findings, with facts, and not with theories, and 
especially not with ultimate causes, Тһе fact that in the natural 
sciences, as John Stuart Mill says, à cause is in itself a phenomenon 
without reference to ultimate causes of anvtliing, is not Boas’ fault, 
ta be sure, Under the circumstances it is unfair to throw dust 
inte the eyes, to quote all sorts and conditions of authorities, includ- 
ing Demolins and last year's lecturer, Zupanchich, with a view of 
ascribing ta Boas theories which he never advanced in the publica- 
tion under consideration. 

I1 is also unfair ta attack the staff of men who have done the 
work under Dr Boas’ direction and to refer to them as "scholarly 
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looking " and " anthropometrical amateurs " (itis curious in this con- 
nection to mention that a careful search of anthropological literature 
for the last twenty years seems to indicate thar this is Radosavlje- 
vich's maiden effort in this field), and even po look askance at the 
problem whether the fact that there were thirteen assistants máy 
have had a disastrous effect. To insinuate that these thirteen men 
were incompetent is the limit of impudence. 

Rebuking Boas for not having done the work by himself, 
Radesayijevich displays a lamentable ignorance of the manner in 
which most of the great anthropometrical investigations have been 
conducted. Any one acquainted with anthropological research, 
and especially measurements of the living, knows that individual 
work is impracticable, often impossible, and really unnecessary, 
particularly if we desire to have observation: on a large number of 
individuals, Virchow in Germany, Schimmer in Austria, Körösi in 
Hungary, and others have-entrusted the investigations of the color 
ol the skin, hair, and eyes of achool children in those countries to 
the teachers, who were given explicit directions how to proceed. 
The Anthropometric Committee in England, Livi in Italy, and 
Ammon in Baden, had many workers in the field. Indeed, Boas 
was extremely careful, as is evident from the way he speaks of 
training his assistants, trying to ascertain their pérsonal equation, 
and only after finding that the individual differences were compar- 
able did he allow them to proceed with the work. 

Radosavljevich rebukes Boas for another omission: he neglected 
to measure the height of the skull. Well, I recall that last winter 
Radosavijevich was requested to demonstrate a reliable method: of 
obtaining this very measurement, at a meeting of the American 
Ethnological Society, and he had to agree that it was a very un- 
trustworthy procedure—this measurement taken twice on the same 
head gave him a difference of no less than fourteen mm. Tt fs for 
just this reason that careful anthropologists do not take this meas- 
urement, especially when they desire to measure a large number of 
persons. Indeed, it has not been taken in any great anthropometric 
investigation. [t is usually left for students, who take measure- 
ments of a couple of dozen individuals to report them in their theses 
for the degree of Ph. D. 
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l amar a los to account for the rebuke the critic administers 
to Boas for disregarding Sergi’s method of craniology, unless it is 
again à case of dust in the eyes, because it offered him such a 
splendid opportunity ro use big words—as befits a scholar. Just 
think of it—ellipsoides, ovoides, pentagonoides, sphenoides, etc. 
Even tyros in anthropology know that Sergi's method has hardly 
been taken seriously outside of Italy, and there only by a few of his 
pupils, | 

It is a pitiful sight te behold our critic struggling with à mass of 
second-hand quotations and references, He quite often loses him- 
self in a maze of contradictions, occasionally undoing at the end of 
a paragraph all he has said at its beginning. Thus on page 427 һе 
takes issue with Boas because he says that the human head becomes 
slightly longer with increasing age. Apparently with a view of 
making it appear that this is Boas’ first literary and scientific 
effort, Radosavijevich demands sharply why Boas does not mention 
the discoverer of that fact, and proceeds forthwith to quote authori- 
ties to the contrary, with the following results: Weissenberg found 
that the cephalic index in the newborn infant is 86.4, then it keeps 
on decreasing gradually till it drops to 82.4 in the adult; Lucae 
founda shghtdecrease in the cephalic index with advancing age; Gray 
іп hit Aberdeen Report remarks that “the cephalic index was less 
in the older than in the vounger girls." [t is here evident that in 
his eagerness to display erudition, he quotes against his own case. 
so long as it gives him an opportunity to mention "authorities." 

The unscrupulousness of the critic is evident on almost every 
page of his paper: In one place he points out that in anthropometric 
statistics mere averages can not give satisfactory results—" It is a 
method which has been condemned both in America and in Europe " 
(p. 408), knowing well that Boas has not relied on mere averages, 
hut has given in detail the. seriations of each. series, the standard 
deviation, etc... Further on in his article he changes front and con- 
demns statistics altogether, by saving: "Some biometricians and 
experimental psychologists make a fetish of figures, Mathematical 
calculations in anthropometry and experimental psychology, asalso 
in experimental pedagogy, are of fictitious value.” But his un- 
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scrupulousness reaches its limit when he quotes rhe introductory 
remarks by Senator Dillingham and attributes them to Professor 
Boas. On page 5 of the Report which Radosavljevich criticizes, 
the Immigration Commission says: 


One of the best experts on this question, Prof, Franz Boas, of Columbia 
University, was invited to direct the investigation and was put in general 
charge. A smal) appropriation was made to test thè question and see 
if the promise of results was sufficient to warrant the continuance of the 
investigation. Almost immediately it became evident that there might 
be much value in such a study, and the work has therefore been continued, 
although as yet only on a small scale: 


Bearing in mind that these words were stated by the chairman 
of the Immigration Commission, Senator Dillingham, we can 
appreciate the honesty of Boas’ critic when we read the following 
attnbuted ta Boas: 


A small appropriation was made to test the question and see if the 


promise of resulte . . . 


and basing his opinion on these words, Radosavljevich arrives at 
the conclusion that “‘he [Boas] began and finished the investigation 
in which he was put in general charge without requisite scientific 
exactness and care.’ 

It is pathetic ro behold thia novice in anthropology occupying 
nearly two pages of the American Anthropologist telling Boas the 
exact meaning of the term “cephalic index,” enumerating many 
of the synonyms, and defining it as "à ratio between the width (or 
breadth) of head and the length of the head," He even deems it 
advisable to give a long, and then a short, formula for the calcula- 
tion of this index. That he telis in detail, as befits a teacher, what 
ia meant by the terms dolichocephaly, brachyrephaly, ete., goes 
without saying: His confusion as to what constitutes a long and 
what constitutes a short head is actually pitiful as any one who 
can muster the patience to read page 408 of his paper can see. 

He stops at nothing in his attempts vo discredit Boas’ work. 
On page 405 of his review lie says: 
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On page 32 oí. his report he [Boas] sys that no evidence has been 
collected which would show an actual change in type due to the direct 
influence of environment, because the type of immigrants changes from 
year tü vear, owing to x selection which is dependent upon the economic 
conditlins of our caüntry, "Tar ceachtug' changes in ‘type’ which "can 
Hot he ascribed to selection or mixture.’ 


When we turn to page 32 of the report we do not find anything of 
the kind stated by Dr Boas. I shall reproduce the three paragraphs 
af that page in order to show the unfairness of the critic: 


According to our knowledge of anthropological conditions in the whole 
world, the form of the body seems to be the most stable characteristic 
of any given race or type. Indications have been found, however, 
showing that under more favorable environment the physical develop- 
ment of А race may improve, "This жаз shown by Gould and Baxter 
in their investigations of the physical characteristics of the soldiers en- 
listing during the war of the rebellion, by H.-P, Bowditch in his investi- 
gations of the development of Boston school children, and by similar 
investigations carried on at later times in America as well as abroad. 
No evidence, however, has been collected which would show an actual 
change in type due to the influence of the environment. Where changes 
of this kind seem to oceur—as, for instance; in a comparison of the types 
of city population and country population in southern Germany and 
in Italy—the inclination of observers has been rather to attribute the 
difference either to the selective elimination of the weaker type or to the 
immigration of different types. 

From a practical point of view it seemed all important to know 
whether American environment had a favorable or unfavorable effect 
upon the descendants of immigrants. 

The investigation has shown much more than was anticipated. There 
are not only decided changes in the rate of development of immigrants 
but there is also a far reaching change in the type—a change which can 
not be ascribed to selection or mixture, but which can only be explained 
as due directly to the influence of environment. This conclusion has been 
tested, andl in manv different ways, and seems to be amply proved... . 


Comment ја unnecessary for those who read both these quota- 
tions. The misrepresentation is flagrant. And we are not sur- 
prised at Radosavljevich's proclivity to-ascribe to Boas statements 
which he never made, and hold him responsible for statements made 
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by Senator Dillingham, as well as for extravagant statements 
published in a New York magazine, 

Radosavljevich'a sophistry reaches a degree that is nauseating 
when he arrives at conclusions, and gives a "general summary " 
of his results. [tis the height of impudence to occupy more than 
forty pages of a journal, talking all sorts of nonsense, making 
statements of commonplace matters, authoritatively warning one 
who has spent his best years in the study of the racial traits of mar, 
as well as the growth of the human body, about the precautions 

essary in these studies; nay, even telling him what the cephalic 
жой is, how i it is obtained, giving him the formula for its calcula- 
tion, and then conclude that “his method of collecting scientific 
data is uncritical" (whatever this may imply) and that “he lacked 
the requisite scientific exactness and care"! The whole matter 
would be ridiculous, if so many people did not read only the 
"general summary" of a paper and rely on the fact that because 
it has been published in a responsible periodical there is sufficient 
guaranty that the writer has given ample proof for his conclusions 
in the text of the paper. 

1337 Manrsow AvksUE 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE WASHINGTON MEETING, 
WITH PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1911 


Bx GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


T HE annual meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
Т tiom was held in. the United States National Museum, 
Washington, D. C., December 27-30, 1911, in affiliation with 
Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science ancl the American Folk-Lore Society. The attendance was 
good, and the program exceptionally long and interesting. The 
most important features were the two symposia: (1) The Problems 
of the Unity or Plurality and the Probable Place of Origin of the Ameri- 
can Aborigines, discussed by J. W. Fewkes, A. Hrdlička, W.H. Dall, 
J. W. Gidley, Austin H. Clark, Paul Bartsch, W. H. Holmes, Alice 
C. Fletcher, Walter Hough, Stansbury Hagar, A. F. Chamberlain, 
and R. B. Dixon; and (2) Culture and. Environment, discussed by 
J. W. Fewkes, Clark Wissler, Edward Sapir, and Robert H. Lowie. 
The first of these two discussions is printed in full in this issue of the 
American Anthropologist, and. papers devoted to the second will 
appeár in the next issue, Dr Fewkes presided at the six sessions 
incharge of the American Anthropological Association; aleo at the 
single session of the American Folk-Lore Society, in the absence of 
Prof. Henry M. Belden, President of that society, Prof. George Т. 
Ladd, Vice-President of Section H, was chairman of the single 
session in charge of the Section: ‘The social functions to which 
members of the affiliated societies were invited included: a reception 
by Dr and Mrs Robert S. Woodward at the Carnegie Institution; 
a reception at the New National Museum; and the reopening of 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
Section H 
Officers for the Washington meeting were nominated as follows: 
Member of Council, Dr Ales Hrdlička: Member ol the General 
142 
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Committee, Dr Charles Peabody. Sectional offices were filled by 
the nomination, and election by the General Committee, of Dr J. 
Walter Fewkes, Bureau of American Ethnology, as Vice-President 
for the ensuing year; Dr Alfred M. Tozzer, member of the Sec- 
tional Committee to serve four years (to fill a vacancy); and Dr 
Pliny E. Goddard, member of the Sectional Committee to serve 
five years. 
AMERICAN ÁNTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

Members of the Council present in addition to President Fewkes 
теге: А. Е. Chamberlain, R. B. Dixon, W. C. Farabee, Alice C. 
Fletcher, P. E. Goddard, G, B. Gordon, C. H. Hawes, F. W. Hodge, 
WwW. H. Holmes, W. Hough, A. Hrdlička, B. T. B. Hyde, R. H. 
Lowie, G. G: MacCurdy, T. Michelon, C. Peabody, P: Radin, E. 
Sapir, H. I. Smith, H. J. Spinden, A. M. Tozzer, and C. Wissler. 

Report of the Secretary.—The Secretary reported that there had 
been no special meeting of the Association, Council, or Executive 
Committee since the close of the session in Providence, the proceed- 
ings of which had been published in the American Anthropologist 
for January-March, 1911. 

During the year déath has claimed three members of the Associa- 
tion: David Boyle, a Canadian ethnologist of international repute; 
Mrs Esther Herrman of New York; and Cornelius E. Rumsey of 
Riverside, California. Mrs Herrman, whose death occurred on 
July 4, was one of the founders of. Barnard College and of the 
Hebrew Technical Institute for Bovs; also a generous donor to the 
American Museum of Natural History and the Botanical Gardens 
in the Bronx. 

The annual growth of the Association in membership has been 
substantial but could be much augmented if all our members would 
cooperate by sending new names to the Secretary. The names of 
twenty-eight persons! are herewith submitted for election to meri- 
bership, as follows: 

Benjamin Walworth Arnold, C. M. Barbeau, Robert D. Bard- 
well, Rev. R. J. Briggs; D.D., M.D., Señor Jacinto Jijon y Caamaño, 
Dr Salvador Debenedetti, Miss Frances Densmore, Rev. F. Ward 


! Full addresses in the Hat of members printed elsewhere in thle tang. 
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Denys, William Edmond Gates, W. F. G. Geisse, E. T. Hallaran, 
Newton H- Harding, Wiliam Walter Hastings, Charles von Hof- 
mann, M.D., Louis J. oe William Barri. Kirkham, Senor 
Carlos Manuel Larrea, Geo, W. A. Luckey, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Metcalf, Prof. Edward 5; Morse, Luther Anderson Norland, John 
T. Reeder, Jack Shipley, M.D., Joe H. Todd, M.D.. University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, W. D. Wallis, Frederick. Adams Woods, 
M.D., and Jonathan Wright, M.D. 

Special attention is called to the amendments to the Constitiu- 
tion which appeared in the last report of the Secretary,' but which 
have not vet been incorporated into a new edition of the Constitu- 
tion, 

The campaign for new members has been kept up witha result, 
however, hardly commensurate with the cost of the effort, In 
March the President appointed the Secretary to represent the 
Association at a meeting of the American Year Book Corporation 
and to make a report, which is herewith submitted: 


A meeting of the American Year Book Corporation was held at the Vale 
Club, New York City, March 25, 1911. Gor President, Dr J, Walter Fewkes, 
designated me to represent the American Anthropological Association and report 
at the next meeting of our Council or Executive Committee. 

As | had asked Mr Stansbury Hagar to act as alternate, in case of my absence, 
he also was present at the meeting. There were in fact three successive meetings: 
(1) af the Directora, (2) of the Year Book Corporation, und (3) of à Conference 
in which local historical societies were invited to take part. | was present at all 

‘The American Year Book Corporation is based on the idea of the cobperation 
ol national jearned socitics in a common task, The following criteria are to 
govern conditions of membership: 

1. The organizations concerned to be learned societies of every description. 

2. The secicties must be national in membership, purpose, and scope. 

3. Mone ol the societies to be lormed for, or uctively engaged in, à propaganda 
[or the securing of govermmental action of a special ar particular kind. 

It ia a fixed principle that no representative of a society, no member of the 
Supervisory Board, and no sociery incurs any finuncial responsibility through con 
nection with the enterprise, “This principle be safeguarded by the form of con 
tract with the publishers (D. Appleton and Co). The prime purpose of the òr- 
ganization is the publication of the Year Hook. 


1 Americas n NH, S, XHL f» TO3, 1031. 
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The present membership of the American Year Book Corporation consists 
of more than 40 national learned societies. Since the meeting of the American 
Year Book Corporation, the Managing Editar of the Year Book commissioned 
mu to write the article an " Anthropology, Ethnology, amd Prehistoric Archeology," 
which has been done: and the Year Book for 1911 will appear before the beginning 
of the new year. 

Respectfully submitted. 





Georsce Geant MacCuspy, 
Secretary. 


The report of the Secretary was accepted and he was authorized 
to take the necessary steps toward completing membership of the 
American Anthropolegical Association in the American Year Book 
Corporation. 

Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer's report was received and referred to an auditing 
committee appointed by President Fewkes. It follows: 


Balance (ross RóEO...:.:::.22-4 924-224 0-9 9 oc rR Rma Rocca rur POR ER 
From Anthropological Society of Washington, for Anthropologist: 

Vk AIk Нага е неньне ФОНИ 

Vot KO, HO Si aerei amer erm STR 

Елхғға соріне алы тергіпі,.........--....-.....-. 158 ірет 


From American Ethnological Society, for Anthpopologix: 
Усы АТП, ШМы:л:4:--:»--:-»-»:!--»-22-.....-.....17 


в 

мы, ЖИ, Мі:4»«».------<<-же»«екес«а«--«ә-у 64,58 

Val. XIII ХІ, атайфтаналға атыса» Әрін 

МӘ XHL Mus Brr.ulil lle ike rua 6654 
Extra copies , нинин ненен раа ОФ ЇЗ 255.53 
Апп Ира. „енне нна "ГР АНА с, ст. | 
Annual autecriptlona tà Дамба оао ын 2. 564.20 


Sale of back numbers and extra et Aamerizam Anikropologist, 127.08 
Authora" egens (ak ommo гажькатнцанввдаваьчатвваававаа вт Ж АП 
Sale ol Memoirs. , тылы лере Ну сс сч тесте, АШАА 
Рин ИЙ ШШ Аааа ааа Ша ажаан яа кажа й ке акаа зш jiu 
American Folk-Lore Society: 

Hali cost cf Bibliography ob Periodical! Literztute Tar Ameri- 


cam Андаман м! өнен кн American Folk.Lore. ... ШІН 
TOTALS cae eae iiai а абаа йе е ве i ed T3 і к= а „ДӘ. 


АМ, АНТА... т, 4, 44-70 
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Ехгезплтгиве 


For printim binding, aiid malling 
Anihrésologiy, Vol Xll, a3... Loses S289 
Vel XT, Мода, бды 
Vel, X1 Ха, 1.,....,...-.-...-.. STR 
VOL KIL Noii cnni 





Mermairz, vol. 112, n9. 8 2... ай ека PON 

REPIN oes triraniidananSas - мазно акаа зана 79-67 E dp 
Hlunrastkma. ... suus аса саве фкаасафака саге Б 
Edrtorin) expemses i... ius, T PIEETTTTTIPTOP E БЕ 

n x c ааа араа а аас аснои ЩАЗИ 

Sexrerary s expenses ; ex —"rmrpUIEPIEDTUUTPRERSME TUI 
Retursed «Чіктірдегі,-.......,...........-............... 4-46 

ҚАР ае ету теті Қыыназаласассаөффинтф3неіае%Е ттар 3,017.55 
BataMCk ON HAXDiLillllisiiilll-ll-liilascgagma enr rmm rm OIS 

В. Т. Блввпт Нуок, 


Treasurer. 


Reporn of Asaliling. Commille: 
Your auditing committee on the accounts of the Treasurer beg to report that 
the books are correctly stated and the apparent balances are: 


Balance Jani 1, 1911... .. 12-42 d ara: Paymenmby chmk |... $3,068.76 
Кесеірге during ywur.......... 007.99 Сааһцмушеня.... 22... T 
NNNM :0g0 IT 366.25 
3.383.580 3.381,80 


The balance in hank Jamunry 1, 1912, ia probably arrived at by deducting 
from the apparent balance checks due but aot presented. 

Respectfully, 

WarrkRg Hoven, 
TstMas MICHELSON, 
Auditing Committee, 
Report of the Filjtor | 

During the yrar four nurieras af the Americun Anthrofologisi have appeared, 
two of volume 12 and two of velim 1 3, while the third number of volume 13 is 
in prea Part 5 of volume J! of the Memoirs has ales been published, 

In the firet place acknowledgments aro due to the former editor, Mr Hodgr, 
who tosk tho citire charge ol the Meworrs, and who hus willingly given the present 
Secondly | have to thank the Secretary, and Mba H. H. Parona (Mr Hyde's 
assistant) for the. promptness with which they have answered queries, furnished 
information, and in general contributed their share to the success of the journal, 
All the rore as | harp tureed over to them matters which the former elitar tiwel 
té attenil tà, 

The bill oct Edisarla! exprnaes " fot. (he year has not yet heen received, which 
accounts tor ihis fem berg ao much emaller than last year. 
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The present defects im the American Anthropologist in my conception spring: 
Irom two principal causes, (1) delay im publication and (2) an insufficient editorial 
staff. [n the last five months, however, there has been x great mprovement in 
respect tà the first al these causes, but the absence of the editor from Washingron 
and certain ather rayses havo prevented us from reaping the full benefit of the 
change. 

The make-up of the editorial staff is the next matter to which 1 wish to.call 
atrention.. No one who has not had something to do with editorial work can 
realize how much labor Mr Hodge took upon hie shoulders in conducting the 
journal single-handed. His work comprised the routing and proofreading of long 
articies, correspondence with authors the assignment, reading, and proofreading 
of reviews, ancl the collection af news itema, besides the entire editing of the 
Memoirs, and moat of the business management of the American Anthropologist 
and the Memoirs, In other words, he combined the duties of business manager, 
editor-in-chief, literary editor, and assistant editors. 1f there be another who can 
satisfactorily perform all of these functions he is the logical man for the position 
ef editor, Iam inclined to think, however, that this time has come when it will 
be inexpeclient, even if it is possible, to continue al) of these offices under one man, 

In the first place a. plan ix already on foot to place the literary, d: e., review. 
sections, of both the American Anthropologist and the Jewrnad af American 
Folk-Lore in. charge of a acpargte boar! of editors, and have the reviews and 
notices of periodical literature appear аз а separate publication.  Umder the 
present aystem in the American Anfhropologist any book that happens to be sent 
in is assigned to some one, and if he accepts the request to coview, the look is 
sent him. Usually a review is forthcoming in course of time, but there are cases. 
in which no reviews have been furnished, although the book has been (or two: 
years in the handiof the person who had agreed to review it. The hooks are 
furnished for review, and it is manifestly unjust to those who furnish them not to 
supply some aert of notice, — Another set uf reviews is furnished hy certain anthros 
pologists valuntarily, and the editors have been under grear oliligations to several 
gentlemen in this way. This meth ol obtaining reviews, however, gives an 
uneven result. Certain works, or certain branches of anthropology, are well 
noticed, while others are entirely neglected. Books sent in and assigne «hoyle 
be followed op and cither reviews should be obtained ok the books withdrawn 
amd sent vo other students who will review them. All books received should be 
kept. on a check list so thar it will be known when such and such a work came in, 
to whom it wos assigned, and when the reviews were furnished, T might acl 
that we ought to be particularly prompt with books furnished by commercial 
houses whose sales ane supposed to be largest immediately after the appearance 
ofthe work. Moreover, significant anthropological works should bo reviewed no 
matter whether any copy is received for review wr whether or not anyone volun- 
teers tuch a review, Under the present ayatem it is impossible for rither the 
editor of the Journal of Awerican. Falk-Loreor the editor ol she American Antheo- 
polegist to spend suffieient timi tolo all of this along with his other duties, Fur 
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this reason I wish ta add my recommendation to that of the editor of the Folk-Lore 
jeurmal that the reviews and periodical literature of the two journals be incar- 
porated into a separate publication under its own corps of editors. If for any 
reason it. should not be considered wise to-make this publication separate, still it 
ought certainly to be conducted as 2 distinct department of the other journala 
The remainder of the journal, or the American Anthropologist proper, should be 
atiler the editorship of same person whose headquarters have some stability and 
who can be in close touch with the printers; the ilustrators; and the contributors, 
and who has other facilities formaking upthe journal. ‘This editor-in-chief could 
make very good use of two or three associate or assistant editors ta handle the 
Miscellanea and assist him with extra duties, such aa the Memoirs. The present 
ussocigre editór has assisted me materially with the Miscellunea, but one or two 
additional men would be in no way amiss, We need particularly to increase any 
news and notes from foreign publications, Possibly it might be best to select 
assistant oditors to cover the different departments of Anthropology. However, 
it is important tà remember that the success of any scheme depends on the willing- 
ness to work of those who are selected for certain positions, rather than the 
desirability of the scheme abstractly considered. One saan who will really do 
something ie hetter than a dozen ornamental editors, even if hia scientific caliber 
if inferior: 

[have now laid before you the present. to mur unsatistáctory, canilltin of 
affairs, nud. uwait your acrion.— [ feel that a journal like the Americán Anthro- 
pologist should not be edited from a trunk or a hall bedroom, and am only too 
well aware how the delay in publication to which thie kind of editing contributes 
brings about haste, and operis the door for errors which a more leisurely method 
of compesition would prevent. 

Kespectfully submitted. 





Jons R. SWANTON, 


The Editor's repòrt was accepted. 

The Council authorized the Secretary to insert a notice in No. 
3 of the American Anthropologist for 1911 to the effect that all 
authors shall be given three months from issuance of said notice 
in which to call for cuts used in illustrating their papers, the carriage 
of the same to be paid for by the authors, After expiration of the said 
three months The New Era Printing Company may destroy all cuts 
not called for that were used in illustrating the American Anthro- 
pologist prior to no. 3 of tg11. On motion the Secretary was also 
instructed to notify The New Era Printing Company to return to 
authors, at the expense of the latter, all cuts beginning with no. 4 
of the American Anthropologist for 1011. 
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The Committee ón Editorial Management appointed by Presi- 
dent Fewkes reported as follows: 


Your committee has considered the question of the deairability of issuing a 
journal of anthropological literature to include à summary of the periodical 
literature of the world and reviews of books bearing on the subject ol Anthro- 
pology, and beg to submit the following recommendations: 

t. That a journal, to be iceued quarterly, and to be devoted to the subject 
übove mentioned, be published during the year 1912 under the joint auspices of 
the American. Anthropological Association and the American Folk-Lore Society, 
provided the latter society desires to enter into this coóperative plan. 

2. That the expense of publication be borne proportionally by the two 
societies, based an the membership of each, and that in cases where a. member of 
one society i also a member of the other, the cost of the copies to which such 
members are entitled shall be borre equally by the two societies, 

3. That Dr Alexander F. Chamberlain be appointed. Editor of. the proposed 
journal on the part of the American Anthropological Association, und that the 
American Folk-Lore Society be requested to make a similar appointment in its 
own behalf. In this connection it is further recommended that it be the palicy 
of the American Anthropological Association that the reviews of books submitted 
to it be assigned to as many members of the Association as practicable in order 
that the scope of the proposed journal may be as wile snd the reviews as varied 
as possible, 

4. That the details of distribution be determined by the Secretary of the 
American Anthropological Association and the Secretary of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, serving as a. permanent joint committee with power to act in all 
emergencies, and that. they determine the method of payment of the expenses 
of the proposed journal as they are incurred. 

5. That the name of the proposed periodical shall be “Current Anthro- 
nological Literature.” 

Respectfully sulemitted. | | 

F. W. Honce, Chairman, 
CHARLES PEAmODY, 
Стан Мз, Committee. 


Additional Report—Your committer has considered the proposal respecting 
the appointment of an editorial board in connection with the publications of the 
Association and beg to report that in its judgment euch a plan would not be 
feasible, since concentration of authority in an Editer and an Associate Editor 
would, it is believed, better subserve the interests of the publications More- 
over, thee oficera miy always exercise the privilege of submitting to members 
of the Committee on Publication, or to other members of the Association, arny 
questions regarding the desirability of publishing articles eubimitted to them, thus 
obviating the need of tlie editorial board auggested. 

RKespecttully submitted, 

m F. W. Hopncg, Chairman- 
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The two foregoing reports were adopted and the committee dis- 
charged. The American Folk-Lore Society approved the recom- 
mendations of the committee and thus becomes a party to the plan 
for publishing “Current Anthropological Literature" for tora: 

One of the chief functions of the Association ia publication; the 
choice of an editor ts therefore of prime importance. For twelve 
years Mr F. W, Hodge filled this position with rare ability and with- 
out financial compensation. One year ago hw declined reflection, and 
Dr John R. Swanton, his associate, was promoted to the editorship. 
But Dr Swanton's duties as field ethnologist seriously conflict with 
lis work aseditor. At the end of one year's service the Association 
has heeded his request to look elsewhere for its editor. At this 
critical juncture our Treasurer, Mr B. T. Babbitt Hyde, simplified 
the search as well as the process of selection by notifying President 
Fewkes that he was in a position to guarantee the editorial expenses 
of the American Anthropologist for five years, conditional on the 
acceptance by Mr Hodge of the position of Editor. 

Mr Hyde's generous and timely action not only guarantees a 
material reward for excellent and faithful service but aleo marks 
the beginning of a new era of usefulness for the Association, He 
has the thanks of all its members voiced in a letter from its 
President; 





Wastixaton, D. C., January 9, Рог, 
Dear ^w: | | 

Mr Hodge hus been unanimousty eleted Editor of the American AAnihra- 
pologi and has accepted tbe. position uniler the terris mentioned in. vour tele- 
gram. [t is universally recognized that under hls direction the high standard of 
the Anlhrepologisi due t0 him in the past will be inaintuineL.— Vour aid has made 
this posible. 

| regard ir an honor to send you the thanks of the American Anthropological 
Associatiun [ur your great generosity. 

Will you convey our thanks also to all those who have contributed. with 
you en bring about this result? 

| have the honor to remain, 
Very cordially yours, 
J. Wattur Fewxes, President, 
Mg B. T. B. Hype, 1% Broadway, New York City 


The question of domestic and foreign exchanges was left in the 
hands of the editorial staff, 
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Prof. К. B. Dixon and Dr George B. Gordon were appointed to 
represent the American Anthropological Association on the Council 
of thé American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

On motion ol the Secretary, the President appointed a Commit- 
tee on Consolidation composed of three members from the American 
Anthropological Association: G. G. MacCurdy (chairman), Р, Е. 
Goddard, and B, T. B. Hyde; and three members from the American 
Folk-Lore Society: Charles Peabody (chairman), Clark Wissler, and 
Stansbury Hagar. This joint committee will formulate the plans 
for the consolidation of the two societies and report at the next 
annual meeting, which will be at Cleveland, Ohio, beginning Decem- 
ber 30, 1912, in affiliation with Section H of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

The President appointed a Committee on Nominations con- 
sisting ol G. G. MacCurdy (chairman), W. H, Holmes, and A. M. 
Tozzer. "The report of this committee was accepted, the election 
resulting as follows: 

President: T. Walter Fewkes, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Vice-President, 1912: R. B. Dixon, Harvard University. 

Vice-President, 1913: George. B. Gordon, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Vice-President, 1914: George A. Dorsey, Field Museum of 
Natural History. 

Vice-President, 1915: Alexander F. Chamberlain, Clark. Uni- 
versity. 

Secretary? George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. 

Treasurer: B. T. B. Hyde, New York. 

Editor: F. W. Hodge, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Associate Editors: John R. Swanton and Robert H. Lowie. 

Editors of "Current Anthropological Literature": Alexander F. 
Chamberlain and Robert H. Lowie. 

Ехесінте Committees The President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Editor (ex-officio), and W. H. Holmes, Charles Peabody, and Pliny 
E. Goddard. 

Council: W J] McGee, F. W. Putnam, F. Boáas, W. H. Holmes, 
J]. W. Fewkes, A. F. Chamberlain, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, G. A. 
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Dorsey, G; G: MacCurdy, B. T. B. Hyde, F. W. Hodge (ex-officio); 
H. L Smith, G. H. Pepper, W. C. Farabee, J. R. Swanton, G. G. 
Heye, H. ]. Spinden, T. T. Waterman (1912); W. C. Mills, H. 
Montgomery, C. B. Moore, W. K. Moarehead, C. Peabody, C. C. 
Willoughby, P, E. Goddard, T, Michelson (1913); Alice C. Fletcher, 
C. P. Bowditch, 5. Culin, R. H. Lowie, C. Wissler, C. H. Hawes, 
E. Sapir, P. Radin (1914); A. E. Jenks, S. À. Barrett, W. Hough, 
A. Hrdli¢ka, A. L. Kroeber, A. M. Tozzer, F. G. Speck, A. A. 
Goldenweiser (1915). 

The incoming President, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, has appointed 
the following committees: 

Commiliee on Meetings and Program: G. G. MacCurdy (chair- 
man), W. H. Holmes; Alice C. Fletcher, R. B. Dixon, A. M. Tozzer, 
F, W. Hodge, W- C. Mills, R- H. Lowie, A. Hrdlička, E. Sapir. 

Commillee on. Finance: B. T. B. Hyde (chairman), G. G. Mac- 
Curdy, W. H. Furness, 3d, George G. Heye, Clarence B. Moore, 
C. P. Bowditch. 

Commilee ou Publication: The names of the members of this 
committee appear on the third page of the cover of this number of 
the American Anthrobolopixt. 

Committee on Policy: Alice C. Fletcher (chairman), W J McGee, 
F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, W. H. Holmes, A. L. Kroeber, G. B. 
Gordon. 

Commitee on American Archeological Nomenclature: C. Peabody 
(chairman), W. K. Moorehead, H. L Smith, Walter Hough: 

Committee on the Concordance of American Mythologies: F, Boas 
(chairman), J. R. Swanton, A. L, Kroeber, R. B. Dixon. 

Committee on Nomenclature of Indian Linguistic Families North 
of Mexico: F, W. Hodge (chairman), F, Boas, A,.L. Kroeber, R.B. 
Dixon, J. R. Swanton, J- Mooney, A. F. Chamberlain, E. Sapir, 

Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities: W. H. 
Holmes (chairman), E. L. Hewett (secretary), F. W. Putnam, J. 
Walter Fewkes, Alice C. Fletcher, F. W. Hodge, G. B. Gordon, 
G. G. MacCurdy, S. Culin, W. C. Milla; S. Hagar. 

President Fewkes opened the first public session of the joint 
meeting with the following remarks: 
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Ladies and Gentlemen: Members of the American Anthropological Association: 
A year has passed since the last menting of the Association and we have now again 
come together, bringing from field and laboratory now material to lay before our 
felinw-workersfor their criticalexamination. Jets eminently fitting that we should 
held our service in this beautiful building erected by the nation to contain the 
precious collections gathered from the uttermost parte of the earth as well aw our 
own country: Part of these collections illustrate the physical and cultural history 
of man, the sciences we cultivate. Our place of meeting should stimulate us with 

нет and a high ideal of research, and the time of year a new sense: 
of the service to humanity it requires. Although our science haa a very practical 
side, it» strength lies primarily in the study of truth for ite own sake and thereby 
the elevation of himan character. With your assistance it shall be our effort 
to ellminnte, aa far ae possible, all personal feeling in our discussions and keep 
continually is mind the noble ideal that all our work is a. service to science. 

It has deemed desirable to group our communications in such a way that 
disctiesiona of methods and principles would be a prominent feature, and it is 
earnestly honed that these discussions may be untrammelled by personal feeling, 
critical when necessary, but always on the highest posible plane. It is evident 
to all that with so many spoakers, all of whom we desire to hrar, it may be neces- 
sary sometimes Tor a speaker to eurrail hi remarks to conform to the time allowed 
by the committee, Although in such condensation he may feel that he cannot 
do himself full justice, itis to be hoped that he will make the aucrifice for the sake 
of others who follow. 





ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 
‘The address of retiring Vice-President Roland B. Dixon of 
Section H on The Independence of the. Culture of the American 
Indian is printed in Scicnre of January 12, 1912. 

In the absence of President Henry M. Belden of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, his addresson Folk Poetry in America was read 
by Dr Charles Peabody. 

Many of the important papers read at the joint meeting are 
represented in this report by abstracts. These are: 


Investigations among the Plains Indians: Clark Wissler 
A preliminary statement of the general plan for work by the 
American Museum of Natural Hitory among the Northern Plains 
tribes and the Southwestern Indians was presented in brief, followed 
bv a general comparative résumé of the results in the Northern 
Plains. Attention was called to recent evidence of the former 
use of pottery by the Blackfoot Indians and its apparent similarity 
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in type to that used by the Menomini and the Saulteaux. The chief 
discussion, however, was confined to ceremonial bundles of the 
Blackfoot, special attention being called to the great uniformity of 
structure in the rituals belonging to the same, suggesting that all 
had a common ongin: Certain striking similarities to Pawnee 
rituals were pointed aut as well as correspondence with the Chey- 
enne,. Tt was noted, however, that the Blackfoot bundles seem to 
be af a distinct type as opposed to those of the Menomini, Winne- 
hago, Osage, Sauk and Fox, ete. The individuality of the Blackfoot 
bundle scheme is shown in the peculiar transfer conception by which 
a bundle may pass from one person to another without restriction. 
There was also an investment feature in the transfer, that 15, 
while considerable property changed hands when the bundle was 
secured, the owner could at any time secure an equivalent return 
by transferring the buniile to another. The transter-investment 
character of Blackfoot rituals has not so far heen reported among 
other tribes and may remain tentatively as a Blackfoot charac- 
teristic. 


The Principle of Convergence tn Ethnology: Robert H. Lowie! 

Dr Graebner in his Methode der Ethnologie denies that the prin- 
ciple of independent development is logically on a par with that of 
historical connection in the explanation of resemblances, He also 
regards convergent evolution as involving assumptions as to a 
mystical psychological unity of mankind. Neither of these views 
is justified. More especially, the apparent mysticism in the doc- 
trine of convergence disappears at once if the supposed identities 
are recognized not as ethnological realities, but as logical abstrac- 
tions: net as homelogies, but as analogies. 


Notes on ihe. Material Culture of the Rio Grande Pueblos: 
Herbert J. Spinden 
The cultural conditions found in the Southwest may be explained 
by divergent evolution due to a different economic use of the land. 


HD. Lewl)s paper om Prüblees [n the Eshnology: al ihe Crow Am]. Village 


Tudians. alea presented at the meeting, la pablisheit 1n this lasur althe Asrian AH- 
tng pata gr ni 
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The aridity acted as a natural barrier against a people in the 
hunting stage becoming one in the agricultural stage. The change 
could be accomplished only by codperation in the building of irriga- 
tion ditches, ere and by corresponding changes in the habits of life. 

The nomadic tribes used the soil extensively: they gathered 
natural fruits and followed the chase. The sedentary tribes used 
the sail intensively: they irrigated the soil, built permanent villages: 
and cultivated the household arts of weaving and pottery making. 
The minor features of material culture show the fundamental bon: 
bétween the sedentary Indiana of the Southwest and the nomadic 
Indians of the Plains and Plateau. Тһе following rough classifica: 
tion of the arts may be of interest: 

Arts largely resulting from the cliange to sedentarv life: Archi- 
tecture; potten weaving; decorative symbolism use of white clay 
in cleaning deerskin: rattlesof deer hoof, cte: use of heart line in 
realistic art: occurrence of horned and plumed serpents in realistic 
art; use of sand paintings. 

Features of extremely wide distribution not given in the above 
list: Coiled basketry; bags or cloths of yucea fiber, Indian hemp, 
ete.; fire drills and: pump drills; tubular pipes; grooved stone axes, 
arrow-heads, etc.; Hageolets, flutes, drums, tambourines, etc. 

Features that are probably of southern origin: Metates; cont- 
pound arrows with reed shafts; corn and other agricultural products; 
details in textiles and ceramics. 

Features suggesting connections with the Plains and. Plateau: 
Buffalo shields and covers; war whistles; scalping knives; war 
lances and other regalia; deerskin shirts and leggings: porcupine 
quill decoration; decoration of deerskin by perforation; buffalo 
and elk hide blankets with: decorated strip; rabbit-skin blankets; 
war-bonnets; sinew-backed and horn bows; double quiver with 
separate bow and arrow cases; grooved arrow rasps and polishers; 
flint flakes of hone; perforated arrow straighteners; self arrows with 
blood grooves arid painted rings; wickerwork carrying baskets built 
on a foundation of two crossed sticks; fish trap made by converging 
walls and willow mat: mats of sewn tule; saddle made of two long 
narrow cushions; skinalressing tools; use of brains in. tanning. 
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Some Aspects of the Negro Problem: Albert Ernest Jenks 


Immigralion.—Since we have à serious negro problem, is it 
reasonable that this problem be made more difficult bv admission 
into the United States each vear ol an increasing number of un- 
Americanized immigrant alien negroes? 

There are no United States laws against such immigration- 
Just short of 40,000 such persons have come to this country in the 
[авт ten years: im ITF we received 6,721. They come from near 
at hand—three-fourths coming [rom the West Indies, The West 
Indies have nearly 6,000,000 negroes, any of whom may come to the 
United States. America debars Oriental peoples, not because they 
are inferior, but because they and their culture are so different from 
American people and their culture. For the same reason we should 
exclude the " African Black." He should also be excluded because 
his admission Is unfair to the white and also to the negro American, 
since he makes even more difficult one of America’s most perplexing 
problems. 

Miicegenalion.— There are two forms of negro-white miscegena- 
tion: (1) Legal marriage, permitted in twenty-three states where 
the unions are largely between negro men and white women; (2) 
iliegal, more or less temporary unions, usually between white men 
and negro women. Investigation in a certain area shows that 65 
per cent of the white wives of negro men are foreign-born girls— 
usually of Teutonic peoples. Over two per cent of children are 
born to these marriages. The result of both these forms-of misce- 
genition isan increasing number of niulattoes cemented by color 
and prejudice to the negro race, while by inheritance they are en- 
dowed to a considerable degree with Anglo-Saxon initiative, will, 
ideals, and desire for fair pluy—which, because of their color, 
they can seldom get. These mutattoes are the migrants in the 
north and west of the United States: they are more migrant than 
the restless, foot-free white American, The mulatta is the chief 
factor in the negro problem; the problem is bound to increase, 
then, in geographic area, in number of discontented negroes, and 
in its intensity, hand in hand with the increased flow of Anglo- 
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Saxon blood i into the veins of this new American man. All forms 
of miscegenation between the two races should be made a felony, 
and the father of children born to one white and one negro parent 
should be held to support and educate such children: 

Who ís a Negro?—The negro should be defined uniformly, so 
that there would be no question of the legal and racial status of any 
given person, no matter in what commonwealth he may be. ‘To-day 
there is no such uniformity of laws. 

Murderous Race Riots —The white man's passion against the 
offending, or suspected, negro is often nothing short of blood ven- 
geance against the negro race. ‘This is seen in the fact that assault 
against the virtue of a white woman is only one of some tliree dozen 
offences for which negroes are annually lynched. [n many of these 
lynchings and burnings murder is not committed in the frenzy of the 
moment: the mob starts out to lynch or burn—the crime is pre- 
meditated. If America is to train her annual armies of itmmigrant 
recruits into law-respecting and law-abiding citizens, she must 
punish to the limit necessary all participants in murderous race 
riots. 

Education.—Each negro child should have, & far as public and 
private school are concerned, an equal opportunity with the white 
child to make of himself all that he is capable of being. 

Invesiigalian.—4A commission should be selected to study every 
aspect of the negro problem. This commission might well be 
financed by private funds so as to keep it from the almost certain 
bias of politics and sectionalism. 








Presentation of. Specimens of Eolithic Form from Salinelles (Gard), 
France: Charles Peabody 

Dr Marigrian (Hérault) recently discovered chipped flints. which 
he considers to be coliths. In spite of their localization tlie speci- 
mens are coliths in facies probably rather than in actual age. Note- 
worthy is a series of discoidal hammers. The natural fractures of 
the flint and the outlines of the stones were carefully noted and 
eompared with specimens from the Kent Plateau, Boncelles, etc. 
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Carimbas ef the Isle af Pines (Cuba): J- Walter Fewkes 

The ward "cacimba;" varying in form, apparently. found. in 
several linguistic stocks, is widely spread in aboriginal Latin Amer- 
ica, from the Andesin South America to the Greater Antilles. [tts 
supposed by most linguists and by natives generally to be a purely 
aboriginal term signifying a receptacle, or, in a slightly changed 
form, possibly another word, a pipe. [n the Isle of Pines it is 
applied to a hill with reseryoir-like depressions, and to a landing 
place called Embocader de los Cacimbas, near Sigunea bay, but 
mainly to certain artificial, subterranean, vase-shaped receptacles 
oceurring in various localities. "The cacimbas are always con- 
structed under ground, where they are either cut out of the solid 
rock or built of rude masonry. In a few Instances the lower por- 
tion is excavated and the upper portion or neck is formed of a 
Wall af undressed stone. 

About thirty of these structures were examined in various locali- 
ties in the Tale of Pines, others being reported from the south coast 
of the western end of Cuba. They occur near to or far from the 
banks of rivers, some distance from the seashore, in woods or open 
helds, singlv or in clusters. The largest number was found near 
Nueva Gerona and Santa Fé, the latter situated in the middle of the 
island, where considerable quantities of turpentine were once made, 
as indicated by remains of ovens of undoubted Spanish manufacture. 
Isle of Pines eacimbas are accompanied, especially where the surface 
of the ground has not been greatly disturbed, by low, circular 
mounds, depressed in the middle but with raised rims varying fram 
twenty to thirty feet in diameter, situated abour che same distance 
away and overgrown with guano pristo or black-bark, palmettos, 
and underbrush. The cacimbas average about five feet in depth 
аг! four feet in greatest diameter, and the narrowed, neckslike en- 
trance, the tim of which. is sometimes elevated a foot above the 
surlace, hos an orifice large enough no admit a man. ‘Their inner 
surface is generally smooth-plastered and blackened, the mortar 
in which the stones are laid being Mack, as if impregnated with tar. 
The Hoor js fat, circular, sloping slightly to the center, where, in 
one instance, there is a groove connecting with a covered trench 
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which opens on the hillside, A thin layer of tar was found covering 
the floors of several of these structures. When the cacimbas were 
cleaned out they were discovered to bé about hali full of rubbish, 
damp sail, decaying leaves, and other débris. -No aboriginal imple- 
ments or human bones occur in any of them, but there were in one a 
few fragments of Spanish pottery, the broken jaw of a domwstic 
hog, with other animal skeletal remains. ‘The moist earth in some 
cacimbas is a favorite habitation for the Cuban crayfish, many speci- 
тепа of which were taken from one of them near Mr Allnut’s 
home, a short distance from Nueva Gerona, Trenches dug dia- 
metrically across the adjacent mounds revealed biack layers con- 
taining ashes and charcoal, with fragments ol tar just. below the 
humus, but no walls or aboriginal objects were observed in these 
mounds, 

The cacimbas of Isle of Pines are almost always and. without 
hesitation ascribed by the natives to the Indians. It is sometimes 
held that they were constructed by Caribs as storage places for tar 
and other supplies, as their name implies, and one intelligent person 
affirmed that the builders were Indians who worked under Spanish 
direction, It is claimed by others that they were made by white 
men and were used as receptacles for turpentine, the neighboring 
mounds being the places where this substance was manufactured. 
One of those whe held this opinion claimed that pine logs were so 
laid on the mound that their ends were brought to the center and 
the application of heat caused tar to ooze from them into a pan or 
‘small receptacle, from which it was transferred to the cacimba. No 
reliable data that would prove or disprove any of the current 
theories were obtainable, but it is certainly strange, if these struc- 
tures are of Indian manufacture, that no aboriginal objects or 
implements were ever found with them. Under the circumstances 
their origin remains one of the unsolved problems of the West 
Indian culture-history. However, the opinion of an intelligent 
native of advanced years, who claimed that he was a descendant of 
one of the Comarco Indians of the Isle of Pines, is worth recording. 
He said that he had been told by his father, who came Irom Cama- 
guey, that the cacimbas were constructed by Indians and that he hued 
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never heard that white men made them or used them as turpentine 
receptacles. ‘Two cacimbas, situated about three miles from Nueva 
Gerona, where the road to El Bobo forks, sending a branch to 
McKinley, are called Cueva de los Indiog, although there is no 
cave in the vicinity. 

The morphological resemblance of the cacimbas to the chultunes 
of Guatemala and Yucatan i: close. Cacimbas are ordinanly 
smaller and differ from chultunes in not containing. aboriginal 
objects. If the structures are Indian and pre-Columbian, of which 
there is doubt, this unique fact is significant as being the only 
resemblance thus far found in the antiquities of western Cuba and 
the neighboring peninsula of Yucatan. No evidence can be pre- 
sented to indicate that they are related to the cave men of Cuba or 
to those Indians whose skeletal remains were found in the Cueva de 
los Indios near Nueva Gerona, 


The Chultunes of. Northern Guatemala: Alfred M. Tozzer 

The subterranean, cistern-like reservoirs, called chuliunes, of 
northern Yucatan, as described by Mr E. H. Thompson in his 
paper on "The Chultunes of Labna," seem to have been intended 
primarily for the storage of water. "They are found in most cases 
in regions where there are no natural sink-holes or cenotes or other 
available source of water. In a few cases they may have been used 
as burial places. 

In northern Guatemala the country is well watered and there is 
little need of cisterns for the storage of rain water, The chultunes, 
however, are far more frequent than in the peninsula to the north. 
A large number were mapped along the route taken by the Peabody 
Museum Expedition of t909-1910. They seem to stretch in long 
lines connecting the various ruined centers in this region. Tn addi- 
tion, several were found in close proximity to the cities themselves. 

The chultunes of this region are of two tvpes, the simple, 
cistern-like, subterranean. chamber similar to those in. the north, 
and the lateral-chambered chultun. This second type is met with 
far more frequently than the first, and consists of a room excavated 
out of the rock and opening from the bottom of the shaft, 
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From the fact that these chultunes occur in many places where 
there is an abundant supply of water, it may be argued that the 
storage of water is not the primary object of these subterranean 
rooms. Some were no doubt used as burial places. From a large 
lateral-chambered chultun at Yaloch a large collection of excellent 
Maya pottery has been taken. From the manner of occurrence 
it seems probable that there was a burial here on the floor of the 
chamber, although no bones of any kind were found still existing 
in the three feet of earth which had been deposited in the chamber. 
Three examples of a tall bottomless type of vase were found which 
are unique. Covers to jars were also common. 

Chultunes were also excavated at Chorro, Nakum, and Holmul. 
From the large number of extensive groups of ruins in this area, 
and the hundreds of small mounds and chultunes connecting these 
centers with one another, together with the examples of pottery 
from this region, it may be seen that here in northern Guatemala 
we have perhaps the most Important center of the Maya culture. 


The Mexican Meise Season in the Codex. Fejérváry- Mayer: 
Stansbury Hagar 

On sheets 33 and 34 of the Codex Fejérváry-Mayer (Loubat 
edition) are two series of symbols including four paintings on each 
page, two above, two below, The four upper symbols, reading from 
right to left in the usual manner, picture the maturing of the maize 
стор during a period of four months; the lower symbols represent 
the deities governing the months mentioned, But the writer has 
presented evidence in a previous paper on the Elements of the Maya 
and Mexican Zodiacs! that this sequence of deities also represents 
the zodiacal signs Cancer, Leo, Virgo, and Libra. These signs 
correspond with the months July, August, September, and October, 
which correctly represent the maize season described on the Mexican 
plateau. 

The People of Sandara: Elizabeth H. Меса 

In the extreme southern part of Mindanao, the most southerly 

and largest of the Philippine islands, on the foothills of the beautiful 
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volcano which the Spaniards call “Apo” (The Grandfather), live 
the Bagóbos, a pagan tribe of high mentality, docile nature, spec- 
tacular in dress, and in some respects very primitive. They call 
the volcano "Sandao-a"' (pronounced Sandowa), “The Sulphurous 
One.” These Bagobos are a mountain people, and to a certain 
extent nomadic, They understand only the cultivation of mountain 
rice; and as this necessitates the cutting of a new bit of forest each 
vear lor their rice plantation, they are likely to move also each year 
into the vicinity of the new rice field. Recently they have been 
brought together into villages by Government order: Although the 
American arrangement of the tribal wards somewhat curtails the 
political. power of the present head des, he is still highly esteemed 
by both natives and Americans. 

Formerly the wealth of the people was in slaves, animals, aguss, 
and fine clothes. The days of slavery are past; the aguns, or big 
gongs, they still possess. These are their most important musical 
instruments; and the magnificence of tone coloring of many large 
gongs played together is indescribable. The Bagobos have other 
mstruments of percussion, wind, and strings, but these large gongs 
serve also as a medium of exchange, and a man's wealth is usually 
reckoned by the number of gongs he possesses. 

Their clothes are made from hemp fiber, which the people weave 
into cloth, unique in manufacture, and which lends itself admirably 
to the artistic fashion of ornamentation employed by these people. 
Of the old embroidery of cross-stitch on coarse Chinese cotton cloth, 
which the women understood fifty or more years ago, there are still 
a few samples to be found; but the present style of ornamentation 
consists of an appliqué in various forma of bright-colored cloth, af 
embroidery, of beads and tiny pearl disks sewn on in designs. The 
beads the people purchase from the Chinese merchants, the pearl 
disks are made from shells, found farther back in the mountains by 
another tobe living there. 

The houses are always built up fram the ground—sometimes of 
bamboo prepared in various ways, sometimes with the frame of 
wood with the leaves of certain trees laid on thickly for the roof 
and more openly for the sides. The entrance to the house is by 
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a notched stick or by a ladder, and the furniture i8 exceedingly sim- 
ple. A peculiar feature, especially of the houses of the aristocrats, 
is the different floor levels.. At the extreme end of the house, 
opposite the door, the floor is often raised from six inches to three 
feet, and the whole width of the house. This place is for guests 
and for the heads of the family. 1 have seen a house. of an important 
old dato with three floor levels; on the highest level only the old 
dato and his wife and such persons as they might bid could come. 

The fireplace is usually near the door, with bamboo tubes of 
water standing on end nearby: the better class have bamboo frames 
of various kinds for holding dishes, and always in its proper place 
in every house, even the poorest, is the fombara, the little bowl 
containing the usual offerings, the simplest form of house altar. 
The greatest of their altars, the pafamon, or war altar, is also a house 
altar. The erection of this altar is allowed to only a very few high 
datos, and is connected with their most important festival, which 
occurs sometime during rice planting. The most significant cere- 
monies formerly attended this festival, which might last from two 
days to two weeks; but asin other regions of the earth, so here, the 
incoming of commerce and civilization kills the ancient culture and 
it is probable that if given at all in its entirety it is only in the 
remote regions of the mountains that this great festival of the 
Ginum i& now observed with all its elaborate ceremonies. Тһе 
Bagobos have other altars for different places and diferent octa- 
sions; altars for the planting of their corn or rice; for the cutting of 
their crops: and very often they place an altar with their offerings 
near à great tree or a. beautiful-spring or running water, especially 
if the water is to be used for any ceremony of purification, 


A Note on the Personification of Fatigue among the Nez Percés, 
Kuienat, and ofher Tribes; Alexander F. Chamberlain 
In common with other authorities; Dr Paul Ehrenreich, m his 
recent volume, Allgemeine Mythologte (Leipzig, 1910), takes the 
view (p. 159) that personifications of abstract ideas, cte, are of 
little mythological significance, being almost entirely of cultural or 
ceremonial import. Such personificatians as do exist he regards as 
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not primarily personifications of such qualities, but originally repre- 
sentations of lunar personalities, as, e. gu in the cases of the Greek 
Hermes-Autolvkos (gambling and pleasure) and the gambling- 
deities of certain North American Indians. According to Ehren- 
reich, the hunting gods are " not really personifications of thé hunt, 
but almost alwavs the moon god, or at least beings furnished with 
lunar traits" (p. 160). Bur this is going too far in the way of 
panlunarism . 

Among interesting persanifications of abstract qualities among 
the North American Indians are Neep among the Ojibwa (School- 
craft) and hunger among the Shuswap (Teit). Another case is 
that of fatigue among the Nez Percés and the Kutenai. 

As Bartels (Medicin d. Nature., Leipzig, 1893) notes (p. 235), 
citing Bancroft (Native Races, vol. 1, p. 284), among the Nez Percés 
there was a ceremony participated in annually by all the males of 
the tribe between the ages of 18 and qo. The ceremony, which 
lasted from three to five days, had as its most noticeable element 
the pushing of willow rods down the throat into the stomach, this 
being followed by hot and cold baths and fasting. The frm opinion 
of the Indians is that they thereby obtain great bodily strength and 
power of resistance to fatigue. The ceremony is held in order to 
overcome Matuwish, the spirit of fatigue. This is the Nez Percé 
"spring-medicine," reported on recently by Dr Spinden. There 
are certain identities and resemblances in Kutenai and Nez Percé 
mythology, etc, that deserve careful study (one curious item is the 
presence in each of a character with one leg). Mawish, of course, 
is the Chinook jargon word [or animal (e. g., deer), and the deer 
hgures prominently in the dances, etei of the Kutenai. 


fnitial and Terminal Formale of Kutenai Tales: 
Alexander F. Chamberlain 
Although, in the adverb pik dks, the Kutenai language has a word 
corresponding to our "long ago," "once upón a time," etc., so 
familiar as An initial formula in the tales and legends of many lands, 


this term docs not appear as the customary beginning of such stories 
as have been recorded in the native text. 
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In narration the Kutenai employs the "històric present,” as thë 
grammarians term it, adding thus to the vividness of the story told. 
The great majority of the tales begin with a verb in the present 
tense, therefore, not with such a phrase as our "once upon a time," 
withitsverbinthepasttense,  Examplesof Kutenai initial formule 
are: 

Kanagué Stinkuts, Coyote ls traveling. 

Künagque tlánilá, Grizelv-Bear is traveling. 

Kdusdkd'ne Wétak, Frog ia there. 

Kéwitliiné Skinkits, Coyote is in his house. 

Kénitidiné G'bisdts, Chipmunk ia in his hows. 

Tsinda? Shinkits, Coyote sets-out (starts off). 

Katildndm'nd, There is a village. 
Natlginé Djdis, He carries his brother on his back. 


Very seldom is the order as above indicated inverted, аз, & g; 
Mitskákas Kdusak'ü ne, The Tomtitis there,” "The" Tale of Seven- 
Heads” begins: Wistátlátim sáláng, “Seven-Heads is bad"; a tale 
of the owl, Kapi wdkeldine, “The Owlisa a thief." The term 
ádsmüilne, "together," begins a tale, as, è g. Asméilné tsindat 
Skinküts ügki Náik' yg, Coyote and Fox set cat together," although 
the formula Sbinküls dimállnz, etc., is: also used. 

Among the Kutenai, as with some other Indian tribes of the 
Oregon-Columbian region, the coyote who figures so largely in myth 
and legend is represented as being "on his travels "; so, too, with 
certain of the other animal characters. Kündge Skin£Edts is the typical 
beginning of most of the stories in which he plays the chief rôle; 
isindgë, “he starts ой,” “he sets out,” is another initial formula: of 
frequent occurrence in the animal-tales. The word Канза лг 
signifies “he teat," "he stays, "he stops," "he is there," " he 15." 
Such beginnings as Kónitlóiné, "he is in his house," "heisat home," 
and Kákilünám'nà, " thereisa village," are quite picturesque. 

Often there is oo terminal formula in Kutenai stories. A common 
term, however, is téges, “ended,” "епо, done,” “finished.” 
The phrase Játlóné, "there is mo more," also occurs. The ter- 
minal Küpét, used by some of the Indians, seems to be the Кора 
of the Chinook jargon, modified by supposed derivation from 
Китепаі Кта), “а” 
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The Allemtiacam Linguistic Stock: Alexander F, Chamberlain 

All the evidence in hand indicates that the language (extinct 
in the 18th century; represented by the Grammar and Vocabulary 
af de Valdivia, published in 1607 and 1608, reprinted in 1894 by 
Medina) of the Allentiacs, or Huarpes, forms an independent 
linguistic stock, the Allentiacan, as it may be called. The Allen- 
tiacs, according to Botan, were quite a savage people and unre- 
lated tò the tribes of the Andean valleys, This Argentinian 
people inhabited, at the time of the Spanish conquest, the plains 
about the great lagoons of Huanacache, extending probably to the 
western slopes of the Sierra de Córdoba, and southward to the 
northern parts of San Luis and Mendoza. The Allentiac linguistic 
material has been discussed by de la Grasserie (1900) and Mitre 
(1894 and. 1905). 

Thè Bororoan Linsuiie Stock: Alexander F. Chamberlain 

There can be no doubt of the status of the language of the 
Bororó [ndians of central Matto Grosso (Brazil) as an independent 
stock, as suggested by von den Sreinen as early as 1886, or a little 
before that. Brinton, in his American Race (1891), failed to 
recognize this, or had not noticed von den Steinen's statement, 
and classed them incorrectly as Tupian. Jt was only in 1858, as a 
тези бі the second Aimed expedition, that the identity of the so- 
called. "Coroados" branch of the stock with the genuine old 
Bororó was established. Conflicts with the whites have sadly 
reduced the numbers of the Bororó. Their characteristic area, as 
defined by Frit (1906) ia “the entire course of the S, Lourenco 
river as far as its union with the Cuyabàá, where they come into 
contact with the Guaró." — Farther north they occupy “both banks 
of the Araguava night across the road that leads from Cuyabå to 
Goyaz" In the first half of the 18th century these Indians roved 
about the region of the Aingu-Araguay watershed m central Matto 
Grosio, Later on, the so-called " Borroré do Cabacal" settled on the 
upper Paraguay. The vocabulary of 360 words given by von den 
Steinen in fis. Unter den. Naturvólkern Zentral-Brasiliens: (1894) 
js the most useful linguistic material of the Bororoan stock. Other 
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vocabularies are given by Caldas (1899) and Frié and Radin (1906); 
the last print also a vocabulary from Boggiani. 


The Calchaquiam Linguistic Stock: Alexander F, Chamberlain 

The character of the Calchaquian language and the extent of 
the area over which it prevailed have been the subject of much. 
discussion and dispute. Some have held that the Calchaqui, 
Catamarntfio, or Cacana tongue was nothing more nor less than a 
dialect or patois of Quechua, spoken in Tucuman, etc, Others 
seek to connect it with Aymara, Atacatnefian, ete. The Calcha- 
quis may have been a mixed people, as Lafone-Quevedo and 
Ehrenreich maintain. Bur there was an essential Calchaquian 
(or Diaguitan, as Boman prefers to call it) culture, and with it 
went a language which was still spoken in the 17th century, and, 
from all appearances, seems to have been an independent form of 
epeech, deserving rank as a linguistic stock. Boman (1908) 
failed to find any trace of the existence in Paris of the grammar and 
vocabulary of Calchaqui said to have been written by the Jesuit 
missionary Alonso de Barzuna (or Barcena) in the 16th century. 
The Calchaquian linguistic data consist of place-names, etc, 
discussed, e, д. by Lafone-Quevedo, im his Tesor de Catamar- 
quenismos (1898). At its greatest extent the Calchaquian (rather 
than Catamarcan or Diaguitan) stock may be said to have oecupied 
4 territory of varying breadth, between about 23° 30° and 32° до” 
south latitude. For the archeology of this region much knowl- 
edge is due to the researches of Ambrosetti, his colleagues and 
students. 


Recent Opinion as to.the Position of the American Indians among the 
Races of Man: Alexander F, Chaniberlain 

The author discussed briefly the various theories in the light 
of the scientific literature of the last few years—the autochthonous, 
the European, and the Asiatic. ‘The protagonist of the theory of 
the autochthonous origin of American man was the late Professor 
Ameghino, the Argentinian paleontologist, who derived him from 
the higher simian in southern South America. Prof. G. Sergi, 
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the Ltatian anthropologist, who looks with some favor on Ameghino’s 
views, recognizes (he takes a rather polygenetic view of human 
origins) among his separate human races a facies Americana, — The 
old view of Boyd Dawkins (resurrected by him, in @ somewhat 
mealfed form) that the Eskimo are the representatives or the 
descendants of European. cave-man, still finds favor in certain 
quarters, but the recognition of the interior origin (in the region 
east of Hudson bay) of the Eskimo as demonstrated by Boas, et al., 
places this theory rather out of court. That the American race 
is simply a Mongolian type, a view once much in favor, has lost 
ite standing since the results.af the Jesup North Pacific Expedition 
have become known. The data acquired concerning the sò- 
called ““paleo-Asiatic” peoples (Chukchee, Koriaks, Kamchadales, 
Vukaghir, ete.) of northeastern Asia and the peoples of north- 
western North America, demonstrate that the "paleo-Asiatic" 
people, a1 least (as the Asiatic Eskimo did later), must have crossed 
Írom America to Asia long subsequent to the arrival of the ances- 
tors of the American race from Asia (if they came by way of Bering 
etrait, as now seems reasonable), The American Indians may thus 
le considered as an Asiatic people (sprung from the proto-Mongo- 
lian stock), considerably modijed by their New World сеооа 
Нуга retluent wave of migration they have 'Americanized," 
were, a large section of northeastern Asia. 


The Mourning Ceremony of the Sonthern Patutes: Edward Sapir 

The main ceremony of the Southern Paiutes of Utah, Arizona, 
and Nevada i an annual mourning ceremony or "ery," The 
expenses of such a ceremony, which generally lasts for five days in 
June or July. are borne by two men, one of them a close relative of 
a recently deceased. member of the tribe. Sometimes neighboring 
bands are invited to take part in the ceremony. The place of the 
mourning ceremony varies from year to year and is decided upon at 
a preliminary council meeting. The essential elements of the 
ceremony are the singmg of numerous mourning songs and the 
offering of valuables, such as baskets, articles of clothing, and horses; 
in memory of the dead. 
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The songs, which are accompanied by rattles held by each singer, 
are to be classified into four sharply distinguished types—roan songs, 
bird songs, coyote songs, and mountain-sheep songs. Each of these 
has its characteristic type of melody and accompanying movements 
on the part of the singers. There does not seem to be any idea of 
a grouping of the participants of tlie ceremony into four societies 
singing these different types of songs; one may join in the singing 
of any class of songs and leave one group of singers for another. 
There is, however, a cong leader for each type of song. This merely 
means that certain people are proficient in the singing or composing 
af particular classes of songs. The texts of the songs are in com- 
paratively few instances in Paiute, but belong to a language that is. 
unintelligible to the singers. There is reason to believe that the 
tvpes af songs, the actual song texts, and perhaps the whole cere- 
mony, are borrowed from the Yuman tribes to the west. There is 
a possibility that the song texts consist of an elaborate system of 
burdens. 

At various stages during the singing, which forms the major part 
of the ceremony; ceremonial " cries" take place which are conducted 
by a ery leader. On the last night of the mourning ceremony, 
during which it is forbidden to sleep, the articles which have been 
set aside as offerings to the dead are burned on a funeral pile; horses 
are shot, and valuable-articles which have been exposed as offerings 
may be taken by others and replaced by objects of lesa value. It is 
evident that the Paiute mourning ceremony bears considerable 
resemblance to mourning ceremonies of various Californian tribes. 


Cephalic Type Contours: William С. Farabee 

The main object aimed at in all physical measurements is to find 
characters that shall be peculiar to the race or group of people 
under investigation. Under the old methods little attention was 
given to actual measurements of characters, except In so far as 
they aided in the determination of ratios or indices. The various 
indices for cach individual were calculated and the average and 
range determined for the whole group. It was believed that these 
ratios were more constant than were the absolute dimensions, and 
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hence general conclusione were based upon the ratios obtained from 
short series. 

Recently, improved methods have shown that these ratios have 
as wide range of variability as the measurements themselves, and 
it haa been found necessary to apply rigid statistical methods to the 
actual dimensions, The most constant character of a large number 
of individuals must be observed and selected for measurement, 
In the past the head measurements have been considered of most 
importance and most constant, For the De Milhau Harvard 
Expedition to South America a cephalometer was devised that 
allowed the taking of measurements from the center of the auricular 
passage to any desired position on the head or face. For compara- 
tive group studies these dimensions were most satisfactory. Yet 
one very important factor was lacking, viz., the angles between the 
lines, which prevented any possibility of graphic presentation. To 
overcome this defect and to minimize as far as possible the impor- 
tance a! definitely locating all the positions mentioned, a protractor 
was attached to record these angles. This made it possible to 
locate the points to which the measurements were made, whether 
or Hot the positions were correctly determined. All measurements 
and angles were taken with reference to the horizontal plane of the 
Frankfort Agreement. The vertical height is perpendicular to this 
plane, and this line 1s marked zero in the seule, 

When all results have been worked out according to correct 
suitistical methods it will be possible-to plot the-mears of all angles 
ani nmiessurements, and when the ends of these lines have heen 
connected ly means of a spline a £ype coslour will result. In the 
same way type contours of different related or unrelated groups in 
races may be made, "These contours should be plotted өп thin 
paper ancl superposed for comparative study. The advantage of 
the method is that it may be-applied to the cranium as well as to 
the living head ancl direct comparisons made to determine relation- 
ships. Head measuremente may be reduced to cranium measure- 
ments by allowing for the thickness of the cranial tissus. 
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Some Factors in the Differentiation of Human Types; Robert 
Bennett Bean 


Dr Bean has studied random samples from four groups of man- 
kind—Europeans, Africans, East Indians, and Filtpines—and án 
each group three types that are similar in physical characteristics 
тау be segregated. He has heretofore called these three types 
Primitive, Australoid, and Iberian, but here they will be designated 
A, B, and C, respectively. 

Type A is small, brachycephalic, and platyrrhine, 

Type C is tall, dolichocephalic, and leptorrhine. 

Type B is medium in stature, mesocephalic or mesaticephalic, 
and platvrrhine. 

From the standpoint of growth other [actors may be utilized 
ro differentiate the types. It is known that the relative total leg 
and arm length increase from birth to maturity, the face increases in 
size, and the umbilicus descends. To make these factors relative 
we may use the length of the leg in relation to stature, the length of 
the arm in relation to stature, the size of the face in relation to the 
size of the head, and the position of the umbilicus in relation to the 
position of the suprasternal notch and the symphysis pubis. Divid- 
ing the length plus breadth of the face by the length plus breadth 
of the head gives a cranio-facial index, which is low at birth and high 
at maturity. Dividing the distance of the umbilicus from the 
symphysis pubis by the distance ofthe umbilicus Írom the supra- 
sternal notch-gives the omphalic index, which is high at birth and 
low ot maturity. | 

The three types may be assembled by the use of these factors 
according to the stage of development that. each represents, as 
follows: 


TYPE A TYPE C ТҮРЕ n 

Hs po-ettioenar ph Mzresc-onto-mor ph Bi y per-iniu-mor ph 
Small Relative total arm length interniediate Large 
Small Relative total leg length intermediate Large 
Small Cranio-facial index intermediate Large 
Large Omphalic index emall ? 


Type A is less developed than type В, апі суре С is intermediate, 
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Additional factors, mainly descriptive, have been utilized to 
differentiate the three types, the form of the external ear or pinna 
enabling one to classify any individual after close scrutiny. The 
distinctive differences of ear form refer particularly to the inversion 
or version of the outer rim of the concha, and the rolling in (for- 
ward) or rolling out (backward) of the helix, These changes are 
especially to be seen at the lower part of the ear in the region of the 
ttagus and anti-tragus, and the helix and anti-helix. The ear of 
type A has an inverted concha—the tragus and. anti-tragua appear 
to be pushed in—and an inrolled helix, giving. it à trumpet or bell 
shape. The ear of type C is the reverse of this: the concha is 
everted—the trigus and anti-tragus appear to be pulled out— 
and the helix is rolled back ar its lower part. The ear of type B 
appears to be intermediate between these extremes: The ear type 
is more distinctive than any other factor, and may be utilized more 
readily; therefore it is more serviceable. 

The nose form is useful in the differentiation of type, although 
it is not so good as the ear form. The nose of type A is infantile. 
The bridge and root are wide and depressed, the nostrils flare and 
open forward rather than downward. The nose of type B is wide, 
long, and high, with depressed root, straight, high bridge, and nos- 
trils that are wide and open only slightly forward, and downward. 
The nose of type C is narrow, long, and high, with high root and 
bridge, and nostrils that open downward. 

The soundness of the teeth in types A and B is noteworthy, 
whereas the teeth of type C are very unsound. 

Type C is more susceptible to diseases of the epithelial tissues, 
or those organs derived from the primary epithelium, such as the 
alimentary canal and the central nervous system; whereas types A 
and B are more susceptible to diseases of the mesothelial tissues or 
the organs derived from the primary mesoderm, suchas the circula- 
tory system. 

Types A and B seem to be linked together in many respects, and 
in this they are different from type C, which seems a more clearly 
differentiated type than the other two. The three tvpes differ 
slightly in the different groups of mankind, and resemble the type 
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that is distinctive for each group. — For instance type A is distinctive 
for the Filipinos included in the present study, therefore types B 
and C resemble type A among the Filipinos: type B is distinctive 
for the Africans, therefore types A and C resemble type B among 
the Africans; and type C is distinctive for the Europeans and East 
Indians, therefore types A and B resemble type C among these 
peoples. 

Type C apparently retains its characteristics in all the groups 
more specifically than do the other types. As this type is so distinct 
in at least the four groups thus far studied, besides forming such a 
considerable part of these four groups, Dr Bean concludes that this 
type in the four groups originated [rom the same étock. He there- 
fore believes that the tall, long-headed blond Northern European, 
the small, long-headed brunet Southern European, the tall, long- 
headed, straight-haired black East Indian, and the tall, long-headed, 
kinky-haired African are derived from this original stock. Their 
ear form is identical, and other factors confirm this evidence. 
Existing differences may be accounted for by hereditary, climatic. 
ani] cultural conditions. 





Linguistic Classification of Algonquian Tribes: Truman Michelson 

Algonquian tribes linguistically fall into four major groups, to 
wit, Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Central-Eastern, The last 
may be subdivided into Central and Eastern. Of the Central sub- 
division, Ojibwa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, and Algonkin form a special 
branch; and Peoria and related dialects distinctly belong with them, 
but the latter are further removed from the others than any one of 
those from one another; moreover, Peoria and its nearest relatives 
are in certain respects more archaic in their phonetics, and in some 
grammatical categories have more northern affinities; Menominee 
has the closést relations with Cree-Montagnais, though also inti- 
mately connected with Fox. Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo: vary from 
each other but slightly; the differences are mainly in intonation 
and idiom. ‘The first two are more nearly related than either is to 
Kickapoo. ‘The last is closer to Fox than to Sauk. Тһе three dis- 
tinctly belong with Cree-Montagnais and Menominee as opposed 
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to Ojibwa, ete. Shawnee is very close to Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo, 
but in certain respects agrees with Ojibwa, etc,, and the Eastern 
subdivision. Natick clearly belongs with the Central and not with 
the Eastern subdivision. In some categories it has affinities with 
the Ojibwa branch, but in. others ir is varied, and has some 
marked characteristics of its own. Delaware decidedly belongs to 
the Centraland not to the Eastern subdivision, despite the popular 
notion to the contrary, The material in Zeisberger is a medley of 
Lnami, Unalachtigo, and Munsee. Tt js sufficiently clear that the 
linguistic relations of these were different; but the existing material 
is 80 unsatisfactory that itis premature to make any definite state- 
ment. ‘The Eastern subdivision consists (today) of Micmac, Passa- 
maquoddy, Malecite, Penobscot, and Abenaki. Micmac is special- 
ized in that it employs a conjunctive instead of an independent mode: 
but the popular notion that it differs widely from the other members 
of the subdivision is mistaken, as is the belief that the Eastern sub- 
division belongs with the Delaware. On the contrary, the relations 
of the group are distinctly with Fox, etc., and Shawnee. 

Dr Michelson’s paper is to appear in amplified form in the 
Twenty-cighth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


The 5Stalus amd Development of Canadian Archeology: 
Harlan T. Smith 


The archeological work of the Geological Survey of Canada 
since June 15, 1911, the date of Mr Smith's appointment as Dormin- 
ion Archeologist, has been divided into two main groups—the 
activities for diffusing archeological knowledge by such means as 
museum exhibits, guidebooks, and lectures, and those for increasing 
such knowledge by exploration, original research, and systematiza- 
tion, 

The national collections have been classified tentatively into 
groups corresponding to the five ethnological culture areas. This 
grouping may be modified with the progress of research. The col- 
lection from the southern coast of British Columbia and the one 
from the southern interior of British Columbia are representative, 
and the collection fram Ontario is large. The other provinces of the 
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Eastern Woodlands, the Plains, and the Arctic are hardly repre- 
sented at all, and there are practically no data at hand concerning 
them. Popular guides have been prepared for the two western 
archeological areas, and work is progressing upon similar guides for 
the others. A series of lantern slides illustrating the archeology 
of Ontario has been made; general and topical labels for the collection 
are in the hands of the printer; duplicates of these will probably be 
furnished to the other museums throughout Canada, which with 
duplicate specimens, casts, and photographs, when supplied to these 
museums, will make the archeological work truly national. 

An archeological survey of the Dominion ts being organized, a 
reconnaissance has been made of some of the village sites in Ontario, 
and a survey of Brantford township has been completed by Mr W. J. 
Wintemberg. A scheme for systematizing and digesting the ecat- 
tered and incomplete archevlogical data at hand and to be received 
in the future has been inaugurated. ‘The codperation of railroad 
officials, the North West mounted police, Indian agents, and geo- 
logical explorers has been secured. 

It is proposed to explore the less well known parts of Canada 
beginning with intensive exploration at one site in each of the great 
cultural areas, in order that the results in the way of collections and 
monographs may be used as standards to which to refer for identi- 
fication the results of future exploration obtained in bordering areas 
where we may expect to find mixed or superimposed cultural 
material. 





It is planned in the near future to make a reconnaissance of the 
Plains from which there is practically no material today avaiable, 
to continue scientific exploration into the northern interior of British 
Columbia, using the Grand Trunk Pacific asa base, and to do an 
intensive piece of excavation along the St Lawrence. Next the 
shell-heaps of the Atlantic coast may be examined, 


The Analysis of Chippewa Musie: Frances Densmore 


The points discussed and the results arrived at in Miss Dens- 
more's study are here summarized: Environment of Chippewa 
Indians, —possible influence of natural surroundings upon musical 
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expression,—«lifference between expression by means of tone and 
expression by means of musical intervals,—intonation of Chippewa 
singers more correct on large than on small intervals,—various 
classes of the 340 songs under analysis, two forms of analysis, 
melodic and rhythmic —ilifference between tonality and key— 
large proportion af Chippewa songs are major in tonality, but 
large proportion of intervals are minor,—average mterval in. 340 
songs determined by reducing the 8286 intervals to terms of a 
semitone, the result showing the average interval to contain 3.1 
semitones, or one-tenth of a-semitone- more than a minor third,— 
size of interval largest in songs of the pipe dance and moccasin 
game, and smallest in songs connected with gifts, —interval-forma- 
tion noted most frequently in songs recorded at most primitive 
settlement;—iriterval of the fourth shown to characterize 21 songs 
concerning motion and 15 songs concerning animuals,—consideration 
of the frve-toned scales,— permanence of the fifth,—feeling for over- 
tones-of a fundamental indicated by structure of melody,—interval 
as melodic nucleus and rhythmic unit as rhythmic nucleus of Chippe- 
wa songs,—examples of development of each—origin of songs in 
dreams analysis of dream state and influences acting upon it,— 
structure of songs shown to be harmonic, purely melodic, and 
melodic with harmonic framework —average speed of drum in 340 
songs compared with average speed of voire,—ability of the Indian 
to maintain two rhythms at the same time,—key of Chippewa songs 
compared with key of sounds produced by insects according to Dr 
Gardner,—why do Chippewa sing?—characteristics of songs of love 
and grief,—detailed analysis of moccasin game songs with relation 
to the nature of the game and the mental state of the players—a 
majority of Chippewa songs shown to be connected with an tn- 
satisfied state of mind. 


The papers read of which the Sécretary was unable to obtain 
abstracts were: 
The Anthropology of the Pusher: A. Hollitka, (To appear ae a bulletin of 


the Bureau of American Ethnology.) 
Notes on the Words and Music af the White Caphire" Ballul: Charles Peabody, 
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A Comparative Shetch of the Menominee: Alanson Skinner, 

Quechus Folk- Music: W, C Farabee. 

The Permanent Projection of the American Indian: Franklin W., Hooper: 

Noles on the Chippewyan, Sarcee, ond Kiowa Apache: Pliny E- Goddard. 

Amalgamalion in Minneapolis: A. E. Jenks. 

Results of Field-work among the Hurons of Loreite (Quebec), Anderlon (On- 
ario), and Wyandotie (Oklahoma): C.M. Barbeau. (To be printed in full in one 
of the annual reports of the Geological Survey of Canada.) 


The following papers were read by title: 


William Carter, Benzontewm Homer: Phillips Barry. 
An Early Cranium of Homo Sapiens froma Cavern al Unterlesede, near Trieste: 


The Distribution of ihe Spear-ihrower in Soul America: M. H. Saville. 


Some Analogies beimeen the Pottery of the Southwest and that of the Predynastie 
Period in Egypt: A. V. Ridder. 

Early History of the Yuchi Indians: John R. Swanton. 

The Relation of the Quickness of Learning to Retentiveness: 1). О. Lyon. 

Cayuga Notes: Grace E. Tat. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE METHODS OF ENGLISH ETHNOLOGISTS 


In a letter with regard to Dr W, H- R Rivers’ “declaration of inde- 
pendence from the traditional point of view of his compatriots,” viz. 
“the idea of evolution founded on a psychology common to mankind 
as a whole," Dr R, H. Lowie (Science, xxxrv, tort, p. 604 f.) concludes: 
"The significant fact remains that one af the most distinguished of 
English ethnologists now Anda himself in substantial agreement with 
the position generally held In America.” Dr Lowie seems to imply 
that the attitude in America isin common agreement as to the multiplex 
cultural, with correspondingly various evolutionary, development, and 
that Rivers is the only English ethnologist who has come: to this con- 
clusion. 

Dr Lowie referi to more than one American writer who has recognized 
this question of "dispersive evolution'* and multiplex cultural develop- 
ment. He hay, however, made no reference to what the present writer 
finds one of the most crucial discussions oi the whole question of tom- 
parative ethnology, to wit, Dewey's article on “The Interpretation of 
Savage Mind.” which appeared in The Psychological Review ten years 
ago (vol. 9, tgo3, pp. 2317-230)! Dewey says; 

"Comparison às currently employed [= defective—eveni perverse—in at least 
three respects: 

"(1) Ft ie used indiscriminately and arbitrarily. Facts are torn loose from 
their context im social àmd matura! enviromment and heaped miscellanecuisly 
together, because they have impressed the oliserver aa alike insome respecr.. Upon 
A single page of Spencer (Sociology, I, 57) . . . appear Kamechudeles, Kirghiz, 
Hedouine, East African, Becht, Катыша, Hottentots, Malays, Papuans, 
Fijana, A | l| cited [n reference to. establishing a certain. common 
property of primitive minds Query: Es he silent about "Tus Gotpes Bovaon' 
because its pages offer lista too lang foe insertion as [llustratian?] What would 
we think of a biologist who appealed successively to some external characteristic 
of, say, snake, burterfly, elephant, oyster, robin in aupport af a statement? 
And yet the people mentioned present widely remote cultural resources, varied 
environments and distinctive institutions, What is the scientific value of à 
proposition thus arrived at? 

hen the above: was written Profesise Boas" review of (Сставідета Мийме der 
Ethnologie (Science, Dec. 4, 19tt) had not appeared. 
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"(2) This haphazard uncontrollable selection yields only static focte—facts 
which lack the dynamic quality necessary [0 а genetic consideration. 

"(3) The results thus reached, even passing thesi as correct, yield only 
loose aggregates of unrelated traits—not a coherent scheme ef mind." 

I agree with Dr Lowie that " questions of priority or misunderstand- 
ing are relativelv unkimportant ": at the sare time, just as he feels called 
upon tocorrect an apparent misapprehension on the part ol Dr Rivers 
as to the methods of American workers, so the present writer would like 
to assure him that were he (De Lowie) " telescopically gifted, he would 
assuredly read nothing but amazement and surprise" in the eyes of 
come, at least, of the English anthropologists, " as they peruse his extra- 
ordinary [implied] characterization of their activity." For Royce and 
the American ethnologists are not the only ones who have recognized the 
principle that " not Quantity, but Order, is the fundamental category of 
exact thought about facts’: and it wasan Englishman who wrote: “ For 
no definite precept can be more than an illustration, though its truth 
were resplendent like the aun, and it was announced fram heaven by the 
voice ol God. And life is so intricate and changing, that perhaps not 
twenty times, or perhaps not twice in the ages, shall we find that nice 
consent of circumstances to which alone it can apply." "Its" says 
Tylor, "of as little use to be a good reasoner when there are no facts to 
reason upon, as itis to be a good bricklayer when there are no bricks to 
build with.” (Early History of Mankind, p. 56.) 

Asa student for three years in one of the larger English universities, 
| have had impressed upon me the principle of caution and critical 
attitude in dealing with anthropological data, as well ag the necessity of 
finding comparative culture that ia comparable before making inductions 
—and this with a thorowghness and emphasis to which | have found on 
comparison whatsoever as a student in America, By way ofl intro- 
duction to à thesis presented at Oxford nearly two years ago, T said in 
part, as regards method: 

“ Our material must be gathered from the same setting, far as the facte may 
be supposed to be related, the one te the other, The method by which it should 
be collected must be at least two-fold: first, iniensive; second, comparatin, Ву 
inteniive, we mean that no result. ia of any value unless you have catefully and, 
eo far as possible, exhaustively, treated the particular case with which you are 
engaged. — it will not be sufficient to say that you have found inch and such cor- 
respandences and such and such differences, This has little жоп utilesa you. 
go further and ascertain how far these may be held to be the total of correspond - 
ences und the total of differences; and, perhaps more important still, to what 
extent these similaritiex are qiere than mere chance correspondences and represent 
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really efficient factors, Now, it may be that them factors are not equally eficient; 
accordingly, it is incumbent upon us to discover the supremely efficient ones and 
to assign them their due place im a hierarchy of values, То Ве ішігпейге, then, 
means, merely to be thorough In our stady of each individual case that we take 
шы The importance of this thoroughnest cannot be too much insisted upon, 
since anything short of it, if it does not actually vitiate results, at least gives them 
no claim ro our respect. A first glance and superficial consideration of certain 
relations may point obviously in one direction; while amore thorough understund- 
ing of the case, involving a study of closely related conditions, may lead ua to 
quite other conclusions. A most difficult thing to decide, for example, is whether 
the given correspondences are merely matter of fact ones of are intimately related, 

An intensive study is à necessary preliminary to the understanding of any 
particular case. But the conclusions deduced from a study of any given case 
may not be appleable to any other than itself, indeed may be contradicted by the 
conclusions of some other case. Hence, in. order to adduce any principle or law 
o¢ tendency, we must make a-study ol many cases—that is, we must study com- 
paratively the individual cases which have been etudied intensively, We must 
synthesise the resulte of these various analyses. 

"[n-our comparative study we must bear in mind. this important consider- 
ation, viz. that comparisons must be of like. individuals or of like groups: there 
must be a common background, a common setting for the trait or tendency whose 
relational aspect we study, since these are colored and conditioned by all sorts of 
external and internal circumstances and ‘cribbed, cahined and confined’ by кеін! 
influence and locul prejudice. We must know something of thewe exrraneous 
as well ay of these inner influences before we can make true comparisons. 

“In no aspect of the problem has the comparative method been more abused 
than in ita anthropological aspect, Students have serenely ignored the important 
truth that facts about the life and beliefs of a people can receive no lrerpretation 
пани [rom their setting. | A vast quantity of similar coneretes rutlilessly abstracted 
from their proper setting proves nothing by this multiplicity beyond that same 
resemblance by virtue of which they were brought together. Anthropolagical 
treatment has almost mvariably auffered from the results of such inane methods 
and the monotony should be broken by more rational ones... . And, most of 
all, should these facts be counterbalanced aol offset by any inference drawn from 
whatever mores of material and give to all evidence its due weight. For that 
геавап, іп every comparative study, i£ seems wise ntl safest to study with utmost 
care a few tribes rather than glean at large from mány fella." : 


I My entire anthropological troining had been English, and both inv examiners 
(the Reuler in Peychology at Oxford, and the Reatler in Ethnology at Cambridge) 
wert English! 

This thesia, nt attempt toatudy the conditioni uf the development of personality 
among savages, Whe submitted to the anthropological department of one of the uni- 
versities in thia country, kept by them some eight months, and. finally returned vo 
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Dewey's words may have resounded to good effect through the cor- 
ridors of Chicago and of Columbia, but a sleeping, dogmatic formalism 
still lurke in some nooks and: crannies of other Ameripan Institutions 
known to the writer, where methodology limps lamely in the ruta of a 
century ago. Indeed, in view of the fact thar iA more than one of the 
larger American universities, courses based om Spencer's езет рсе 
Sociology still flourish, and facile deductions of universal Import out- 
Spencering Spencer himself still evolve, it is time to look to ourselves 
as well as to look abroad. 

That some, at least, of the English anthropologists shart the " Amer- 
jean” view aa to multiplex origine—a view that seems to me no more 
American than English—l know from my close acquaintance with their 
methods and the manner of presenting their subjects classes — Indeed, 
were [ to speak from my own experience, I should be forced to say— 
what, of course, is true only in my own expericnCe—that ready inferetice 
from insufhcient premises is characteristically American, while caution, 
broad and critical survey, and absolute lack of any tendency toward 
dogmatic assertions best flourish on English Soil. Balfour, who has 
devoted some thirty years ro comparative technology, was ever and anon 
pointing out the different lines of evolution in different areas and the 
caution with which we must regard any tendency as being general, or 
applicable to an area. where it hag not actually been found. 

ШІ should forget all else about Marett, Tylor's successor as Reader 
in Social Anthropology, I could never forget that he Was forever caution- 
ing us against the liability of taking apparent for real similarities, and the 
necessity oí making comparisons, if at all, from culturally similar regions. 
His criticiems of the Fraterian method and his departure irom Frazerian 
interpretations and inductions seem to have received little attention 
in America atid a word in that regard may not be out of place here. His 
views seem to me of such intrinsic value, aside from their bearing upon 
the immediate topic of discussion, and so little appreciated on this side 
of the water that I beg leave to make use of the following extracts which 
will present his point af view more correctly afd conyincingly than any 
comment of minc. 





the without a word of comment. Either lt was à wortblem eubject, à wrong method, 
orun impossible solution. To criticize either one's method oF ant's remit be Верби] 
ami caure (or gratitude; to ignore onr’é Interest and “fort Almgether is, t6 say the 
jeart. tantulizing, Hur perhaps a» Mr Findlay says, "Ша яоШИ amt be tolerably 
agretable |f it were not lor Ins amusements” 
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With regard to his use of the term “pre-animistic,” for example, 
Marett says (Preface to The Threshold of Religion): 


“What J wauld not be prepared to lay down dogmatically or even provision 
ally is merely that there was a pre-animistic era in the history of religion, when 
animlemn wie not; and nevertheless religion of a kind existed. For all J know, 
some sort of animism in Tylor s sense of the word was a primary condition of the 
most primitive religion of mankind, But | believe thar there were other con- 
ditions no less primary; moreover, | hoki thar it can be shown conclusively that, 
in somè camet, animistic interpretations have been. impoasd on what previously 
bore a non-anitnistic ame Bun with regand to the use tà. which the word 

' pré-animistic" has been. put by auch writers as Dr Preuss, Dr Farnell, Mr Clodd, 
Mr Warde Fowler, Mr Hodson, and others, І take it... . that "non-anmtistic" 
would! have served moet of their purposes almost as. well.” 





Lam told that a renowned head of one of the large departmonts of one 
of our largest universities tells his classes the following: “In. all primitive 
religions there ore these four elements: Magic: Tabu, Animism, and 
Totemism," Such was the up-to-date nineteen-cleven pronouncement. 
Сатраге with this the following from Maretta article on " Religion 
(Primitive) " in volume £3 ol the Encyclopedia Britannica, whete he 
says (p. 63): 

""lhis fundamental homogeneity of primitive culture, however, must mot 
be made the excise fot a treatment at the hands of paychology or socialogy that 
dispenses with the study of details aud. trusts to an @ priori method, By all 
means let universal characterization be attempred—we are about to attempt oni 
ere, though well aware of the difficulty inthe present etate of cur knowledge— 
but they muer at least model themselves om the composite photogtaph rather 
than the impressionist aketch, An enormous mase of. material, mostly quite in 
the raw, awaits reduction te ordor on the part of anthropological theorists, a 
yt 3 wmall and wesupperted body of enthusiasts Under ther cirewinstances It 
qould be premature to expect agreement aa te resulta, |ң regard to tmethod, 
however, there de lirtle difference of opinion. Thus, whereas the popular writer 
abounda in wide generalizations onthe subject of primitive humanity, the expert 
has hitherto [ur the must part deliberately restricted. himmell to' departmental 
investlgations . . . The anüthropological expert... insists on making the 
primitive point o view itself the be-all amd end-all of hin investigations. The 
hiwardness of eavage teligion—the meaning it has for those who practice h}— 
constitutes Its ceacrice amd meaning likewise for him; who ulter all is à man anda 
brother, not onc who stands really outside." 








ниш тҮ 


A. decade ago (see Classical Review, xv, 1901) this writer was 
remarking upon the copious pigeon-holes into which theorists were shoot- 
ing the raw facts of anthropology more or less at random—saimply because 
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they had to fit somewhere, Little wonder that Westermarck's array 
of facts and authorities gave the Oxford don somewhat the sensation of 
an avalanche of. books about to fall ón one's head. "Not quanuty but 
quality“ is the one strain that runs through all his criticisms and discus- 
sions, with an undertone of “method! method! method?" — For example, 
ina review of the second volume of Westermarck’s Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Moral Ideas, we read (Athemrum, April 3, таса): 

"To lack of contro! on the part of the live memory 6 chiefly due that special 
fallacy of the compiler, ignoratio contextaa, Facts are unwillingly divorced from 
their literary context, or, mate fata! still, fram their sociological context. Even 
Prof. Westermarck, we believe, who strives ao hard to be critical in his use of 
his authorities, has occasionally included spurious, or at any rüte wrongly labelled, 
specimens in his vast museim. of anthropological inaterials. . . . Granted that 
the civilized man, considered in abstraction fram Bis social inheritance—in a ward, 
from his eduecation—is the natural man or worse, does it follow that, when the 
reaults of the socializing process have been counted im, there will remain any funda- 
mental similarity: in respect to ethics ae tried by the test af conduct? It was 
Darwin himself who asid that the difference berween savage and civilized man ts 
thë diference between awid anda mme animal, Had he laid greater emphasis 
on the part played in the moral life by social tradition, Prof. Westermarck might, 
we think, have done more to bring this difference aut." 


In his review of Frazer's Totemism and Exogamy (Atheneum, 
June 11 and 15, 1910), Marett gives à similar caution: 

"The time haus come to work liy regions. — This 18 not to abandon the hope ot 
discovering universal tendencies amid the bewildering variety af man's efforts after 
culture, Pt is simply to defer that hopa unti we are in à better position to ap- 
ргесіліе cach piece ol evidence in relation ro that organi contest whence mast of 
its significance is derived. . . . Someday... itia to be hoped, the riting geri 
eration of anthropologists, following the rule dirite 1 impera, will produce a series 
of sociological monographs capable of serving us rhe basis óf the sounder compar- 
ative studies ol rhe future- > -~ Totemism, by these two enthusiastic apostles 
‘of the world-wide methuxl has been brought so near home that the fact that British 
dukes habitually abstain from eating strawberry leaves would, doubtiess, sooner 
or beter have been set down to à amal tradition cherished in eccret by families 
whose sense of ancestry is exceptionally serong- 

"1t ia 10 he hoped in the interests of such relatively final justice as science 
must try to dispense, that, aa anthropologists increase in- numbers and intensive 

‘cultivation of their not unlimited field becomes a virtue born of necessity, this 
duty of filtering to which Dr Frazer did not fect equal (having several continents 
waiting for hire after he finished with Australia) will be performed thoroughly and 
coneclentiouily, os befits researchers: who are aware that gold may be. found in 
grains us well as in nuggets, . . . We may be allawed tó wander—speculatively, 
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as it were, und without prejudice—whether the digest of information coucerning 
this or that region touches attainable finality.— Thus thetotemiam of a peculiarly 
interesting region, the North-West Coast [of America] ia, as perhaps no where else, 
intimately bound wp with the whole social system; eo that it might be argued that 
no study short of a thoroughgoing sxiulogical investigation of the institutions 
of this group of tribes could make the meaning of their totemic practiees and 
‘beliefs intelligible in all thelr aspects." 


"Now." a¢ Marett well knows, “there are those champions of à 
sociologi¢al method whe have accused British anthropologists in general 
of substirating unconsciously for that formule d'ensemble of the historian, 
which should correspond to some. gradual development actually obterv- 
able in the world of fact, a peeudo-historic and merely logical representa- 
tion of how something corresponding to a concept, or even to à mere 
name, sprang spotitancously into being; which mode of origination, they 
allege, is régular in wtiological myth, but rare in nature.” By what 
right the writer of the above should share that reputation T do not know, 
beyond the indisputable fact of his geographical positión— weighed 
against which his comparative isolation as an original and critical thinker 
seems of no moment. Does the following sound Frazerian? (See The 

Birth of Humility, Oxford, 1916, p. 6.) 


“No isolated fragment of custom or belief can be worth much foe the purposes 
al Comparative Science. In order ta be understood, it must first be viewed in 
the light of the whole culture, rhe whole corporate soul-life, of the particular 
ethnic group concerned, Hence che new way isto emphasize concrete differences, 
whereas the old way was to amass resemblances bredlessIy abstracted from their 
social context. Which way is the better ie a question that wellnigh answers 
itself." 

If these extracts do not suffice to convince the reader of what he 
may look upon.as the-un-English attitude of the Oxford Reader in Social 
Anthropology, let him peruse still one more—or better yer, let him read 
the whole of the article entitled, “The Present State of Anthropology,” 
which appeared in the Afhenctum (Mar. 12, 1910), and fram which the 
following i$ quoted. Nor am | aware of the writings of any American 
author in which these paints have been better presented or in any respect 
more significantly stated. Marett says: 


"On the port of the select [ew who have tried to master the subject 
thorüughly, there is an evident desire to introduce exacter methods zt all costa. 
There la no need to seek [ar for the cause of tliis anti-popular movement. It lies 
in thé disillusionmment which is the inevitable sequence of that gay and irresponsible 
time during which a youthful science sows ms wild cats: Once let it be realized 
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that it is equally necessary to take account of similarities and of differences when 
employing the comparative method, and a clean sweep has to be mide of the 
greater part of the standard anthropological authorities, with their,naive scheme 
of = worldwide unilinesr evolution. Intensive stuily ls the demand of the new era, 
lt is seen that, before profitable comparison cam be instituted, the things compared 
miit be severally known to the bottom. Each datum must be constructed im 
the light of whar Dr Farnell has termed ‘the adjacent anthropology, namely, 
the whole context of culture to which it is organically related, Thus the rising 
generation of experts ia content to forego entirely the delight of reconstituting, 
by moans of the imaginative manipulation of snippeta, the age of magic, the 
totemic stage of society, the epoch of the undivided commune, and airmilur whole- 
calè phases of "the great might-have-been, Ite interests are local anil specific. 
A definite anthropological province such as Australia, or even a smaller area such 
as the North-Weat Coast of America, is nowadays held to provide scope enough 
for the energies of the most.ardent ‘comparativist'. In this way, it is haped, 
there will in time be given to the world a number of departmental digests serving 
the double purpose of furnishing the theorist with well-tested material, and in- 
dicating to the field-worker what gaps in che evidence be should endeavour to fill. 
-.. They (Spencer and Gillen! have shown to what unplumbed depth the most 
ünpromisimg types-of savage culture do in fact reach. down. Henceforth, to 
arrive, in Mr Dennett's telling phrase, at ‘the back of rhe black man's mini,’ 
müst appear as a most formidable undertaking—one that calla as it were (оғ а 
fully equipped anthropological “Challenger” To haul in a fow bucketfuls of 
surface water has-scientific values no longer. Once established then, this demand 
for deep-sea dredging is bound to create a vupply." 

By way of conclusion, | may say that in my experience the English- 
man's ignorance of American methods is no more colossal and no morea 
matter of deprecation than our ignorance of Ais methods and theories: 
Upon my first appearance here | was very voluminously assured of the 
narrowness and time-honored insularity of the English, particularly as 
‘scientists. Perhaps they are narrow, but it has occurred to me—and 
the impression persiste—that if Americans are broader, they are corre- 
spondingly thinner in content and more superficial, This, however, is 
merely exemplifying the very fault which I hoped to point out: our too 
ready characterization of a nation or a class and the ready generalizations 
Írom insufficient data, usually as [alae as-they are facile. And, lest the 
purport of the above be misunderstood, let me say that though Dr 
Lowie's letter to Science has called this forth, | have no reason to believe 
that he is one of those who have made the false and facile deductions that 
we must all deplore. 

in closing, I may be allowed to refer to Marett’s Anmfiropology, a 
review of which will be found in Current Anthropological Literalure of 
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January-March, 1912. Finally, as to national scientific methods | may 
be allowed to quote the following from the pages of a letter written 
me by an English ethnologist (though 1 do it without having asked per- 
mission), which I feel must express the sentiments of all concerned, In 
regard to this article and the question af ‘American’ and ‘English’ 
methods, he wrote: 

"Lp think there is something in what Lowie says, only, of course, he mag- 
ұстан». Dun't you exaggerate either! Let us keep mere partisanship out of 
anthropology, and rather take the wiser point of view, [rom which one sees 
that discussion aad the clash of postulates all make for truth in the long run: 
and remember thot Scisnce is cosmepolitan—not English or American, but 
both and neither. The anc thing to tramscend i» parochialigsm— which 1 nor 
any the better, E it isa matter of hemispheres and continents.” 

Ри айин тшд, РА, 


NOTES ON CERTAIN USAGES RELATING TO 
LINGUISTIC WORK 


INTELLIGENT variations and iünovations in use of terminology, 
alphabetíc symbols, and punctuation should be permitted and encouraged 
by editors and publishers and all. who have charge of the form in which 
linguistic material is presented. It is only by variation in usage that 
progress in these branches hae been made in the past. Rigid uniformity 
in these matters has, in. our present state of knowledge, nothing to mom- 
mend it; it means death ta progress. One quickly and easily becomes 
familiar with any terme or symbols used by any writer, provided that 
thelr value is explained, that they are employed because of scholarly 
reasoning, and that they are sanely conservative. Tt matters not at all 
if one finds 4, |, ¢, orm employed in various records af various languages 
for the sound of English sh. The fittest of these characters will eventu- 
ally survive. Any one of them should be allowed to stand unchanged, but 
not tinchallenged, in published linguistic work. One should be allowed 
to have the abbreviation for doctor printed either Dr. or Dr, according, 
to preference. At the same time much attention and discussion should 
be given to euch usages. 

The relative merits of the practices discussed in the following brief 
notes ought to be thought out and tried out, We should then hold to 
those which ore best. 

t. [t appears that most languages distinguish hetween what we may 
term roots amd formal elements. I! we call roots when. compeunded 
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with other roots, according to their positión, adpüunds; prepounds, im- 
pounds, and postpounds, just af we now speak of lormal clements, ac- 
cording to their position, as affixes, prefixes, infises, and posthxes, could 
not many awkward expressions, like "used as the Arst element ofa com- 
pound," be avoided? The verbs would be adpound, prepauad, inpeund, 
poutpound, corresponding ta affix, prefix; infix, postfix. In order to make 
our terminology more regular, would it not be well generally to adopt 
"posthix'" instead o[ "suffix"? 

2. In ordinary work would it not be better to classify sounds in the 
production of which the tongue plays an important part according to 
the portion of the tangue that articulates rather than according to the 
region of the rool of the mouth at which the tongue articulates? Such 
sounds as b d,s, n Spanish A, ete, are made with the tior Wade ar frout 
part of the tongue, and might therefore be called frontal consonants 
Sounds suchas k; g Roumanian fi, etc;, аге made with the dorsal or back 
part of the tongue and might therelore be called dorsal cunsanants. 
We might then speak of labial, frontal, dorsal, and laryngeal sounds. 
"Frontal and “dorsal” are more wieldy terms than ^ front-of-the- 
tüngue" and " lack-of-the-tongue." The term tergal.ie perhaps prefer: 
able to dorsal. 

3. "Glottalized'" seeris to be a good term to apply to sounds pro- 
duced with simultaneous closure af the glottis. M in the accompanying 
diagram we let the upper lines stand Го closure above the larynx and the 


lower lines signify the closure in tlie larynx, while the length of the lines 
indicates the duration of the closures, a number of diflerent varieties 
ol glottalized stops for which we have as yet no current terminology may 
be illustrated. А consonant merely followed by a glottal stop. should 
not be called o glottalized consonant. 

4. Consonantssuch as occur in Spanish abogado might le called levis. 
This Latin word could be used both.as noun and adjective in. English. 

5, Тваһғай (1 using "voiced" and " voiceless' to denote the presence 
or absence of Vibration of the vocal chords in the production of sounds, 
might it not he better to use the terms sonant (Latin sindre, to make à 
musical or otlier und; Sanskrit menali, Anglo-Saxon тіпси, of the 
same meaning) and surd (Latin surdur, deaf: dark, said of color; vague, 
unknown)? Sonant and surd are perhaps thr liest Latin words which 
could be found for these meanings, ate at present пын as widely as 
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"unid and “voiceless,” and have the advantages of forming thé nouna 
sonancy mid surdness or surdity and of being readily taken into any 
language, Such words as voicedness and voicelessness are awkward. 

б, COrinásal (Latin ds, mouth; násss, nose) is well applied to vowels 
produced with beth mouth and nose passages open. The term naso-oral 
islesseuphanious. Та а phonetic key orinasal vowels should for obvious 
reasons be listed before oral vowels: 

7 In Latin paldtus or paldiam refers loosely to the whole roof of 
the mouth, but especially to what we now call the velum or uvula. 
English “palate” is still used in ordinary language with much the same 
meaning @s Latin poliiua or polifim. But in ecientifie language there 
isa tendency to apply palate to the hard palate only, while velum (modern 
Latin vifum pallii, sail of. the roof of the mouth) ts used to signify the 
solt palate in the rear of the hard palate. We need three terms, each of 
which ;& à single word onls—one for the entire roof of the mouth, one 
for the hard palate, and one lor the soft palate, As it is, we have only 
ihe two terms, palate and velum, however we apply these terms We 
suggest that palate be used, as was the Latin word from which it is derived, 
to designate the entire roof of the mouth: fer the soft palate the term 
velum, Latin telum paldil, might well be retained. For the hard palate a 
new term should be found. Latin cordua paldit (Latin coréng, [rom Greek 
корш, гір, wreath, rim, anything bent), English cordna, might he 
applied to-the hard palate for want of a better term. Latin. gingfia, 
gums, would hardly do as à designation for the hard palate since it would 
probably aot readily become anglicized, though we might attempt to 
adopt its French form genciee. The adjectival forms would then be palatal, 
coronal, and vélar, from which verbs p4latalize, céronalize, and: vélarize 
might be formed. A term better than corona could probably be found 
without difficulty. 

8. This would leave us [ree to ise the term paláatalize in à more proper 
sense than it js now employed, namely, as indicating a certain kind of 
articulation and release! — [t i* possible to articulate a palntal eonaomant 
hack of the “palate” if we use that term as it is now being used, while 
most of the sounds articulnted against the "palate" are not palatals 
According to the terminology here suggested, Paiute contains both pala- 
talized frontal consonante such as në and palatalized doreal consonants 
such us g*. Jespersen's distinction between palatal and palatalized 
sounds will not be discussed here: 

Q, The term marginal (Latin marge, border, rim, edge) might be 
Е 51. R. Lenz, Zwr Physiol, a. Grzh. d. Palatalyw, Dict. Born, 1887. 
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used for sounds articulated against the rear margin of the velum at satt 
palate. At present some writers apply velar to these articulations, while 
others apply uvular, reserving velar for such articulations as those of 
ordinary & and g, that is, for urticulations mude against the velum.. Н 
the soft palate is called the velom, then all articulations against it are 
velar. Articulations against the posterior rim of the eolt palate would 
better be called marginal than uvular, since they have more to do with 
the margo or rim than with the uvula: The term marginal has leen 
applied by süme to L-sounds Instead of the commoner term lateral, bur 
for Fsounds lateral (Latin loins, side) seems preferable to marginal. li 
need not worry us that it is possible to articulate I-sounds with neither 
front nor sides o[ the tongue touching the roof of the mouth. 

10. [Instead of stops, explosives or plosives, i» not clusives (from 
Latin clausus or css, closed) a better term? Some of the explosives 
do not explode. The term clusils has been proposed by Кезі 
and others. [vis readily taken into. any language, or may be translated 
in English by stop, in German by Sperrer or Verschlusstaut, in French by 
arréte. | prefer elisives to "clusils" Closure is a shorter term than 
seclusion, 

11. For such sounds as English c, s. German cli, the term fricative 
(Latin fricdtus, rubbed) seems best. Constrictive has little to recom. 
qmend it. Spirant (Latin apirdre, to breathe) is very misteading for the 
(ollowing reason: A consonantal diphthong composed of a stop piua a 
fricative is called an affricative and not an aspirate.— If spirant is uscd 
instead of fricative; one exspectes aspirate instead of affricative, but 
aspirate is ‘applied almost universally to etops followed by a Aatus or 
period of surd breath and mut to affricatives. The Handbook of 
American Indian Liriguagés ites apirant instead of fricative with the- 
exception of Mr Thalbitzer’s article, although the terms affricative and 
aspirate are used throughout as above defined. In Dr Dixon’ article 
therein. contained. "spirant" is applied to fricatives sudh as s, and in- 
spirunt to a variety of stops written BoD. Most of the recent bouks 
on phonetics have pointed out the advisability of using "fricative" 
instead of "spirant": ‘The chief reason is, as said before, that aspirate 
and affricative lave a: sertled, definite usage. | 

tz. [t has been practically seuled by. phaneticians that the best 
order in whith: the sounda of the lauguage exa be presented ja: first the 
vowels, then the semi-vowels, then the consonants, beginning with the 
int pesterior consonants and ending with lip consonants. Yer in 
phonetic keys of American languages almost every author presente the 
sounds in a different order. 
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13. Certain French phoneticians have proposed that phonéme 
(from Greek d$&rjpa) be used instead of the ambiguous or cumbersome 
“sound,” “individual sound," “phonetic element,” ete, of various. 
writers, In English could not phdnem (phinem € deargga : : system 
< өзчстқиа) ре шіпргей, оғ Ы this provesimpracticable, phone (Greck 
Guy) or amid (Latin vomis) be used for rendering " phonetic element"? 

14. X syllable that has louder stress than other eyllables is commonly 
indicated by placing the acute accent either before that syllable, or after, 
or over the vowel of that syllable. This multiplicity of practices is 
somewhat confusing. Fer instance, Бао may mean either that the 
first ot lust syllabic is the louder, Tt is especially confusing when the 
acute accent is placed after a diphthong and it is not indicated whether 
the diphthong be what Sweet terms ascending or descending or whether 
eoch of tbe clemente je-a= prominent as the other or others. Thus 
kaido might kave five different interpretations. Aithough a number 
of the foremost phonetielans practise placing the acute accent before 
the lowd syllable, this sprawls the word, forces one to divide it into 
ауа», and for some reason i$ hari bo get used 10, It seems most 
natural and it i3 eeriainly most legible if the acute weeent is placed over 
the vowel of the loud syllable, even though the latter practice requires 
thar the printer deal witli a greater number of characters than otherwise. 
That the acute accent placed over vowels indicates length or a varity 
of migni in wome languages need not bother us. Perhaps the best 
usage to which 1he casily written grave accenr can be put, te that it be 
placed over the non-dominant vowel or vowels of diphthongs. Thus 
photetically we might write German Mait = kin; Spanish Duero = 
būrio Russian dialectic KüwHürü z EDompucla; Spanish билу = biel; 
the word meaning arrow jo the Taos [талп langunge would be Md. 
At present there іа по good method in use for ay mbolizing diphthongs as 
distinct from juxtaposed yowels, The grave accent might also be placed 
over the non-lominant consonant of a consonantal diphthong, Thus 
Rusian ottas = ahh Russan онфаъ = апе. 

үз. Should. the English meanings-ol. foreign words be enclosed in 
single or doubie quatation marks or in single or double marks shaped 
like inequality signa, which are used for enclosing quotations to à large 
extent in French and Russian? Meanings arè not quoted in the same 
sense that one quotes the speech or written words of nn. individual. 
Might it not be well to enclose meanings by special signs differing [rom 
the current single and double quotation marks? 

16, Should comma, semicolon, colon, and the like precede of follow 
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the single or double right-hand quotation mark? The best modern books 
on grammar and linguistics that have been pablished іп German or 
Russian in recent years have, for Instance, fa, ‘not’, [n this country 
we are usually forced to nse ka, ‘not.’ The latter punctuation iù illogical 
and should go out of use; at least in linguistic work, 

17. In writing and printing long umlauied "a" the macron is com- 
monly placed under and not above the dieresis. This is illogical, We 
are representing à long umiauled "a", that is a Jong open e-sound, not 
an umlauted long "a^, 

18.. Recently the abbreviations Mr., Mrs, Dr., amd St. have been 
written and printed by some, especially by leading English publishers, with 
the period omitted, These are true abbreviations, and it is the simple old 
rule that abbreviatione are dietinguished from nun-abbreviations by hav- 
ing a period placed after them. What ie the advantage of complicating 
matters and making a few exceptions to the rule? Mr, Mrs Dr, and 
St written without the period are very offensive to many people. Still 
worse than omitting the period seems the recent: practice of writing these 
words out in full, See Handbook af American Indian Languages, p. 739. 
That M*, M^, DX, and 5*, with ar without a period under the *, *, or *, are 
also written by some, has to my mind nothing to do with the question 
under discussion. 

J. P. HARRINGTON 
споса. OF AMERICAN ARGLEULOGY | 
БАНТА ЕЁ. NeW Maxmo 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


International School of American Archsology and Ethnology in 
Mexico.—For the year 1911-12 Professor Franz Boas,. of Columbia 
University in the City of New York, isin charge of the School, Fellows 
have been appointed ga follows: Dr Alden J. Mason by the University 
of Pennsylvania, Mr William H. Mechling by the Hispanic Society of 
America, Mr Manuel Gamio and Miss [sabel Ramirez Castañeda by 
the Mexican Government. Dr Werner von Hörschelmann, fellow of the 
Prussian Government, left Mexico late in November to take charge of a 
position to which he was appointed in the Royal Ethnographical Museum 
at Berlin, The work of the School during the present year is directed 
particularly toward two problems: the affinities and subdivisions of the 
Mexican language, and the investigations of the development of cultural 
types in the valley of Mexico. In preparation of part of the former work 
Mr Mechlmg lias prepared a detailed map of the distribution of languages 
in the State of Oaxaca, based ón the manuscript vocabularies collected 
in 1888 by Dr Antonio Pefiafiel, which the latter generously placed at 
the disposal of the School. Based on this work it was possible to locate 
two apparently strongly divergent dialects of Mexican in the State of 
Oaxaca, one in Tuxtepec on the Rio Papaloapam and mne in Pochutla 
near Puerto Angel: Further inquiry furnished corroborative evidence, 
and Mr Mechiing was intrusted with the investigation of the dialect of 
Tuxtepec and its relations to neighboring Mexican dialects. In-a popu- 
lation of about 7,000, nearly one hundred individuals are found who atill 
use this dialect, more or less, and it is hoped that enough may be gathered, 
notwithstanding a strong infusion of Sparnish words, to determine its 
characteristics. | 

Dr Mason has been intrusted with an investigation of the dialect 
of the Tepecane of northern Jalisco, which proves to be closely akin to 
Pima, The journey to the Tepecano was undertaken from Guadalajara. 
Professor Boas, who toak part in the trip, separated from Dr Mason at 
San Juan de Teul, whera he stayed to find, if possible, traces of the old 
language of the Teules Five individuals were found who remembered 
a small number of words and phrases; almost alf of which proved to be 
Mexican: However, in the vocabulary a few words wore found related 
to Tepecano, so 1har perhaps the old statement of the Franciscan friars 
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who claimed that the Teules spoke Тересапо, which was, however, in 
process o[ being superseded by the Mexican, may be considered às 

Linguistic work is also carried on by Miss Ramirez, who is collecting 
modern texts and rituals {rom some of the villages of the valley of 

Search among the ruins of the Cerro de Teul revealed many broken 
pieces of pottery of a type akin to Tarasean earthenware, but alsa some 
‘special forms, the most remarkable of which is a rectangular, slate-like 
object, covered on one side, except a narrow frame. with hachure designs, 
evidently made with a comb-like instrument. 1n the overhanging cliffs 
of the mesa, burials were Jound, with skeletons with deformed skulls. 
Entire skeletons were in a recumbent position with knees drawn up to 
the chin and arms folded over the chest. Mixed in were found many 
loose bones which suggest the wse of the same place for repeated burials. 
No traces of outer walls were found; nevertheless the evidence of char- 
coal at various depths and rumerous other remains suggest the use of 
these recesses as dwellings, which were probably protected by a lean-to 
of straw or matting, such as may still be seen in use in the caves and 
clit recésses oí this regiom. Quite a number of such recesses- are in- 
habited in the same nianner in the region of. Mezquital del Oro, Zacatecas. 

In the latter place a burial site was discovered on a low mesa which 
yielded pottery of Tarascan type. It may therefore be said that this 
type prevailed over the whole district, as far north as Zacatecas, 

In the valley of Mezquital del Oro remains are very sparse, but on a 
[ew of the high mesas, which are difficult of uccess, ruins of villages were 
found. Professor Boas examined particularly the Mesa de los Antiguos, 
on which many structures were found, apparently similar in. type to 
thae of Teul and of the Bolaüos region a& described by Dr Hrdlitka, 

The gold mine oí Mezquital del Oro yields many stone hammers 
that were used with two hands and indicate an early exploitation af the 
nine, although presumably belonging to the Spanish period. 

In the valles of Mexico, Mr Gamio undertook a careful investigation 
of a small area near Azcapotzalco, a district to which Mr W. Niven first 
drew attention. From here were obtained many pieces of pottery and 
human remains, partly of the type of the valley of Mexico, partly of the 
special type of San Juan Teotihuacan, partly of other types not vet 
identified. ‘The excavations, so far as they have been carried on, show 
that the valley type occurs only in superficial mounds. Under these 
liés a layer of decomposed tufa which contains some pottery of the 
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Teotihnacan type. Under these follow river gravels and sands, and 
then a very thick subaerial deposit in which, just under the river gravels, 
adobe and stone walls may be observed. Among these occur a great 
number of heads of the Teotihuacan type, and pottery of similar type. 
The stratum is about twenty-five feet thick, and It remains to be seen 
whether other types: will be found farther down, The Teotihuacan 
types seem to occur in very excellent technique and very roughly made 
in the same lavers, 


Some Notable Works on South American Archeology,—Archeology 
is fortunate in its attraction for men, who, from choice or force af cir- 
cumstances, һауе worked out important problems alone or through 
private initiative. To such eources we owe some ol the most notable 
récent publications on the archeology of South America. 

In The Incas of Peru (E. P. Dutton and Co., New York) Sir Clements 
R. Markham gives some of the choicest [ruits of more than fifty years’ 
study and travel in which he has endeavored to master all the original 
authorities on Inca history and civilization. The result is a series of 
essays of absorbing interest to the general reader and at the same time 
indispensable to the serious historical student, Among sources recently 
brought to light he mentions Nuera Coronica + Buen Gobierno, by Don 
Felipe Huaman Poma de Ayala. This quarto of 1176 pages was found 
in the Royal Library at Copenhagen by Dr Pietschmann, who will 
soon publish what Sir Clements calls “the most remarkable as well as 
the most interesting production of native geniis that has come down to 
our time." 

A short chapter is devoted to the megalithic age: the famous mono- 
lithic sculptured doorway at Tiahuanacu, the cgclopean building in the 
Calle del Triunfo in Cuzco, and the stone of Chavin de Huantar, attract 
the author's attention bat do not. detain him jong: He believes in thè 
great antiquity of the megalithic civilization which probahly held sway 
over the Andean regiones from an unknown distance south of Tucuman tà 
Chachapoyas, with Tithwatacu as the center. The author is not 
accurate in his description of the: seulptured figures on the Puerta del Sal, 
Tiahuanacu, a portion of which iz reproduced in figure 19, He discusses 
in turn the rise of the Incas, their empire, religion, calendar, festivals, 
language and literature, condition of the people, the-coast valleys, the 
Chimu, the Chincha confederacy, and finally the cataclysm. The list of 
kings given in the Appendix ia from. Montesinos, who it ceema obtained 


(Fora fuller review, by: Dr W. C, Farabee, see American Anthropologist, n. s., 
vol. 13. na. 3, July-5ept., 1911; 
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his information from Blas Valera without giving the latter credit. The 
Appendix also includes extensive notes on the names Quichua and 
Aymara, architecture and arts of the Incas, the Inca drama of Ollantay, 
and Inca folklore. 

While much attention has been paid to Peru on the south and Alexico 
and Central America on the north, the field between has until recently 
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Еш. to.—Pottlan ol the sculptured figures on the Puerto del Sol, Tiahuanaen, 
Peru, worked up by Miss Adela ©. Breton iram a photograph In the Bolivian Govern. 
mente Album: 


received ecant notice. Thanks to Mr George G. Heye, who huanced the 
expeditions, and to Prof. Marshall H. Saville, who directed them, the 
archealogical warld now has two splendid volumes by Professor Saville: 
Contributions to South American Archeology, Antiquities of Манан, 
Ecuador (Irving Press, N. Y. ), the second volume appearing in T0910. 
Professor Saville distinguishes nine centers of ancient culture, five in 
Ecuador and four in Colombia, these of course in addition to the intrusive 





{пей culture. The two volumes! as the title indicates, are confined to 


i The ürst volume wus revimwe (or this. journal CX, 122, 1908? be Prod. W. HE 
Holmes, who albo reproduced sme of rhe more Hirportunt Hllnstratlonn. 
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one Ecuadorean province, In Manabi, on arid region extending from 
the equator to Guayaquil, the author finds a civilization but little affected 
by Incasic influence, Stone seats form a special feature of Manabian 
archeology. They are found im great numbers, but only on Cerro de 
Hojas and several neighboring hills within an area not more than twenty 
miles in diameter, ‘So far as Cerro de Hojas iè concerned the seats. 
were found only in the rooms of the ruined houses or corrales, The 
author enumerates. about a dozen types of atone seats: he believes them 
to have been ceremonial. Of perhaps even greater-significance are the 
stone bas-relieís found principally on Cerro Jaboncillo and likewise іп 
the corrales “The author divides these sculptured slabs into nine groups. 
The first five groups represent human female figures; in the sixth and 
seventh the sex ie doubtful; the eighth isa complex problematic stylistic 
lite form; and the ninth is purely diagrammatic. Under ceramics con- 
siderable space is given to figurines, human heads, whistles, and spindle 
whorls, ‘The latter are decorated with incised patterns but do not com- 
part in workmanship with the hner whorls from Colombia and the valley 
of Mexico. Although hunting for golden treasure was not the object 
of the expedition, the author admits being disappointed in the number 
and value of metal objects found. Each volume has an Appendix with 
long extracts from early Spanish authors, which with the comprehensive 
bibliography in the first volume brings the reader into close touch with 
the anthropology of Ecuador. | 
GreonGE. GRANT MaAcCUXRDY. 


Dr Pau) Topinard, the noted French anthropologist, died at Paris 
an December 20, 1911.. Topinard was born at I'Isle-Adam (Seine-et-Oise), 
November 4, 1536, and began his studies at the Collége Ste-Barbe in Paris, 
hut-soon was compelled to interrupt them ro accompany his father to the 
state of. New York, where the latter had. extensive estates, near which, 
at Del, young Topinard was sent to school. Later he went to Fhila- 
delphia, where hie time wae divided between the public schools and the 
Augustins, and returning to New York he entered a commercial school, 
,emaining two years. Hut business pursuits were not to Topinard's liking. 
He returned to Paris in 1848; in 1853 he was an interne of the hospitals of 
Paris, and became a doctor ol medicine in (560, Through the influence 
of Paul Broca, Topinard: relinquished his practice and on the creation 
af the anthropological laboratory at the École des Hautes-Études, was 
appointed adjunct director, When the Rerne d' Anthropologie was 
founded. by Broca in 1872, Toptnard became hiv collaborater, and on 
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the opening of the Ecole d'Anthropologie in 1876, under Broca's 
direction, Topinard was appointed professor, with Bertillon, Hovelacque, 
Martillet, and others, thus becoming one of the advance guard who 
created and con- 
tinued that scien- 
tific and philo- 
sonhic movement 
which arose with 
the founding of 
the Société d'An 
thropologie. In 
{һе ваше year, 
Topinard's book, 
L' Anthropologie, 
appeared, and 
met with such re- 
markable success 





— — = 


that it passed 
through many 
editions and was 
translate] into 
several languages. 
On Broca’s death 
in 1880, Topinard 
was unanimonusl« 
elected general 
secretary of the 
Société d'Anthro- 
pologie. His 
writings ón thc 
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subject of anthropology alone are too numerous to mention here, but 
attention should be directed to his masterpiece, Traité d'Anthropolagie, 
published in t88s, his Alémentys d'Anthropologie générale, and L'Homme 
dams la Nature, Topinard was a zealous student of all branches of an- 
thropologv, and endeared himself to his fellows by his amiability und 
his generosity in parting with his store of knowledge gathered during 
Many active years. 


Augustus Henry Keane.— Thi iollowing notice of the lile and work 
of Dr A. H. Keane of London, by Sir Edward Brabrook, ia extracted 
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from Mas for April, 1912. Dr Keane was born іп Cork, June 1, 1553, 
and died February 3, 1912. 

""rhe seience of ethnology has lost a devoted student by the death 
of Dr Keane, For it he made great sacrifices in early life, to it he devoted 
high intellectual qualities, a rare linguistic faculty, and untiring industry. 
He began to take part in the meetings of the Anthropological Institute 
in 1879, in which year he contributed a monograph on the relations of 
the Indo-Chinese and inter-Üceanic races and languages, and discussed à 
paper on asimitar subject by Colonel Yule. He was an eloquent speaker, 
and joined in our discussions with much effect. At the anniversary 
meeting in January 1880 he was elected a member of the council. In 
(882 he prepared at the invitation of that body and read to a special 
meeting of the Institute a paper on the Botocudos, two males and three 
females of that people being present. In the same year he was appointed 
Professor of Hindustani at University College In 1884 he read to the 
Institute a paper on the ethnology of the Egyptian Sudan, and in 1885 
one on the Lappe, a group ef whom were exhibited on the occasion. At 
the anniversary in January 1886 he was elected a vice-president of the 
[nstitute, a distinction which he highly valued, though the vice-presidents 
were mot frequently called upon for their services while Sir Francis 
Galton was president. Professor Keane's term of office expired at the 
anniversary of January 1890. After that time he frequently contributed 
to the journal of the Institute and to Mew critical reviews of new anthro- 
pological works. In £496 the second edition of his standard treatise on 
ethnology was issued from the Cambridge University Press. [n it he 
discussed separately the fundamental ethnical problems and the primary 
ethnical groups. Under the first head were included the physical and 
mental evolution of man, the antiquity of man, and the specific unity and 
varietal diversity af man. Under the secene head he laid down a division 
of man into four primary groups, which he designated Homo JEthiapicus, 
Mongolicus, Americanus, and Caucasicus. This was followed in 1999 by 
Man, Past and Preseni, in which the origin and interrelation of those 
groupe are discussed in further detail, In 1900 he published a timely and 
enlightening work on The Boer States: Land and People, His contribu- 
tions to encyclopedias and guides and other geographical works are too 
numerous to mention. His eminent services to science and literature 
procured for him the corresponding membership of the Anthropological 
Societies of Italy and of Washington, the degree of LL.D., and thë grant 
[in 1897] of a pension on the civil list,” 
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The So-called " Moors '" of Delaware.— he Museum Journal of 
the University of Pennsylvania notes that Dr Speck and Mr Wallis ot 
the University have been conducting investigations among the so-called 
“Moors” of Indian river, Sussex county, Delaware, during which they 
have collected a body of information capable of being developed into ian 
instructive record of 3 community made up of the amalgamation of three 
distinct. races—white Europeans, African Negroes, and Nanticoke 
Indians. The proportion in which these three enter into the mixture 
cannot be determined with accuracy, 

The descendants form today an.exclusive community ol about 700 
soüls on Indian river with a-smaller community of about 300 at Cheswold, 
Kent county, Delaware.) Each community maintainsza sirong conscios 
ness that preserves its identity and keeps the families ot which it is.com- 
posed from intermarrying with either the whites or the negroes, Physic- 
ally, the members of these communities are very well formed, their 
mental qualities аге good, and they are well-to-do, 

To what extent the exclusiveness of these communities is due to 
Indian ancestry it is impossible to say, hut Dir Speck thinks that this 
fecling may be due to a dominating Indian tradition. They. possess an 
abundance of folklore and superstitions, but whether these will be found 
to present characteristics which will associate them with either the Indian 
or the Negro it ja not now possible to ey. Magie and. witcheraft are 
extensively practised and a belief in the specific medical virtues of various 
plants forms a body of local information (hiat makes a suitable subject 
for further study. 

Such a community as that on Indian river obviously offers interesting 
material for the stud y of one of the far-reaching aspects of modern anthro- 
potogical research, namely the effects produced Iy race amalgamation, 
Here we have an example ol a community which derives its origin froni 
three races; and. which is completely self-sustained, which rests ite claim 
to exclusiveness on a feeling of social superiority; uml which: presenta 
all the essential marks of a separate etlimic and social: group. 

The study of thie contmunity has its bearing on such fundamental 
human: phenomena as physical Variation, tribal prerogative. clan con- 
sclousness, Tace sensibility, and the sociologlcal significance of exclusive 
property in folklore and belief. 

Dr Speck finds that the esoteric tondency whith kas ser up harriets 
to protect the group against the action af outside influence is not incon- 
sistent: with a breadth of view which provides schools of a high standard 
and a liberal provision for the education of the youth, The moral tome 
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of the community is approved by all observers and the general discipline 
is clearly of à high order, 


Marking the Oregon Trail.— The legislature ol. Nebraska has made 
appropriation for the marking of that part of the old Oregon Trail within 
the lintits af the state, and the work will be commenced early in this year 
under the auspices of the Oregon: Trail Memorial Commission, repre- 
-senting jointly the state authority, the *ebraska Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and the Nebraska State Historical Society- The 
aclive officers are Mr Robert Harvey, etate surveyor; Mre Lottie Gove 
Morton, state regent Daughters of the American Revolution; and Mr 
Clarence $. Paine, secretary of the State Historical Society. The 
local railroads ave volunteered to assist in the work. 

The Oregon Trail, beginning first nt Independence, and later (rom 
Westport (Kansas Citv), Mo, went up the North Platte, acrossthe Rocky 
mountains, and down Snake river, and constituted the principal highway 
to the Columbia region, a» the Santa Fé Trail was the road tà New Mexico, 
from about 1830 down to the era of the Union Pacific railroad. It gave 
title-to one of Farkman's most famous works. 

Іт їе то be regretted that the Commission has selected the name atid 
figy of Marcuse Whitman for representation on ite oficial badge, thus 
tending to bolster up àn exploded myth. Whitmin's part in the Oregon 
controversy Is:ignored by Bancroft, and denied by Chittenden aud other 
critical historians, while the fictitious character of the story was thoroughly 
demonstrated by Professor Bourne of Yale Eniversity more than ten 
уш» аро. Из по ever proven thar Whitman was ever in the City of 
Washington, and thi Famous ride aroirad which the story centers wis made 
over the Santa Fé Trail. Wyeth, Sublette, Jason Lee, Frémont, DeSmet, 
Carson, Pnrkman, Bridger, anv one of these would have been a more 
appropriate selection, about whose connection with the Oregon Trail 
there i$ no question. 

ЈАмЕ= Mooxzgv. 


All-Sisv Congress.— The first All-Slav Congress and. Exposition of 
Social Medicine and Hygiene will be held in St Petersburg during the 
week commencing May 25. to12.^ There will be five sections, the first 
ol which, under the presidency af V. 0. Gubert, will deal with medicine 
and hygiene of the magses; the-second (]. F. Zemackij, president) with 

iAs thii puurmal goes te pres, it le Jearned that the Congress, which promis 
to he ul unusual! importmnec, ls postpaned until rory in order to enable a miye 
thorough: participation of some of tie Stavs oützie ol Rusdà, 
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gymnastics and exercises tending toward the letter development. of 
the body; the third (president, M. M. Kovalevskii), with social ethics; 
the fourth (president, A. V. Vasiljev), with the development and health 
of children; and the Sith (president, D, O. Ot, with women. 

In detall, Section r will deal with the regulation of medical aid: 
livgiene ol houses and cities; housing problems; nourishment, with prices 
of food: soctal and hygienic protection of workingmen; control of prev- 
alent diseases: protection of. the mental health of the population, medical 
education and activities: and) cure-establishments, springs, etc, with 
balneotherapy. 

Section 2 comprises physical exefcises; the Soküls (the great Slav 
gymnastic organization): athletic coutests and sports: "touristics"; 
and bathing. with swimming. 

section 3 deals with alcoholic abuses; dissipation and specific dis- 
eases; suicide: and crime. 

Section 4 extends to development of the child; health in infancy; 
infant mortality; training of the child before school age; school hygiene; 
and mental development of the child, 

Section § includes everything relating to the functions and health 
öl women.. 


The Linden Museum at Stuttgart. —Thanks to the untiring efforts 
of the late Count Karl von Linden, the city of Stuttgart, Germany, has 
a geographical and ethnological miiseum which is remarkahlé for the 
extent and character of its collections.. Originally intended as a museum 
of a rather commercial character, to acquaint Germans with the customs 
and products of foreign countries, the institution has broadened consid- 
erably and become more scientific in character. Von Linden recognized 
thar the time was not far distant when most of the savage peoples of the 
world would cease to follow the ways of their ancestors, and that, under 
the influence of civilization many an ol! art and handicralt would be 
forever lost. Thanks to his personal efforts, he rapidly collected a. large 
number of costumes, carvings, weapons, of savage workmanship, and a 
vast amount of other exceedingly valuable ethnographic material, So 
rapidly did this collection grow that in 1916 it was necessary to erect 
a special liuilding in Stuttgart, which in dimensions and beauty of archi- 
tecture Compares favorably with the largest museums of the kind im the 
world. The new museum was officially opengd оп Мау 28, 1911: Un- 
fortunately, von Linden did not live to witness that event. He «ied 
January 13. t910. In the von Linden collections will he found specimens 
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from every country in the world. For the purpose of completing the 
imperfect collections, the museum is prepared tà exchange its duplicates: 
for objects which it does not already possess, Thus, while the American 
Indian of the Far West is well represented, the museum feels the need. 
of apecimens from northwestern Canada, Mexico, Central America, and 
South America. Collectors and museum directors who desire to enter 
inte exchange relations with the Linden Museum may address the director 
of the Museum für Lánder- u, Voólkerkunde (Linden Museum), Stuttgart, 
Gormany, 


Brotherhood of North American Indians.— bill to incorporate the 
Brotherhood of Xorth American Indians was introduced in the United 
States Senate on February $, The purposes and objects of the corpo. 
ration shall be to teach, obtain, and maintain rights, liberties, and justice 
far all Indians equal to that of any people and inferior to none; ta preserve 
and perpetuate the ancient traditions, arts, and customs of North 
American Indians; to unify their efforts and interests: to counsel together: 
t6 promote and encourage industry aitd thrift among Indian people: to 
collect, secure the preservation of, and to publish the records, papers, 
documents, and traditions of historical value and importance to Narth 
American Indians; to mark, by appropriate monuments, places historic 
and sacred! to the American Indian; to impress upon present and future 
generations of American Indians the importance of united action for 
the comman goal: to promote a feeling of friendship, brotherhood, and 
good citizenship among ite members; and to provide for the aged and 
inhrm of the Indian race." The bill provides that the principal office 
of thv Brotherhood shall be in the District of Columbia: that its member- 
ship shall consist of two classes, namely, “persons of Indian blood, and 
honorary members whose qualifications, rights, and obligations shall 
be prescribed by the constitution and bylaws" The officers are to 
consist of a " great &ichem, as many great chiefs as there are local brother- 
hoods, grint secretary, great assistant secretary, great. treasurer, great 
assistant ireasurer, chief registrar, chief assistant registrar, chief. chan- 
cellor, chief historian, chief chaplain, board of managers, and executive 
committee." The incorporators belong to the Cayuse, Cherokee, Chip- 
pewa, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Cree, Delaware, Flathead, Kootenai, Nez 
Perch. Paloos, Oneida, Oro; Pend d'Oreille, Quapaw, Quinaielt, Sioux, 
Umatilla; Wallawalla, and Yakima tribes. 


isgums of the Brooklyn Institute,—1n the report of the Museums 
of бе Brookly n Institute of Arts and Sciences for the yeur 1910, recently 
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published, Mr. Stewart Culin, Curator, reports as follows on thè operi- 
tions of the department of ethnology: 

“The work of the Department has-been practically confined to the 
reconstruction, decoration, and installation of the Japanese Hall. ‘This 
has been done with the idea of supplying un appropriate and agreeable 
background for the collections, and suggesting, at least, the atmosphere 
of Japan, The Curator hes had the valoed assistance of a Japanese 
artist, Mr Genjiro Kataoka, who has criticized the details of the arrange- 
ment and color scheme, for which he ts chiefly responsibie, The two 
halves of the hall are devoted respectively to civil and militàry costume, 
The callectians comprise the objects purchased bv the Curator in Japan 
in 1969 with funds contributed by Mr Thomas T. Barr, Mr E. LeGrand 
Beers, Mr Carll H. DeSilver, Mr Herman Stutzer, anl Col. Robert B. 
Woodward, and an appropriation from the Museum Collection Fund of 
that year. Їп addition, there are displayed earlier gifts made by Mr 
George C. Brackett, Mr DeSilver, and Col. Woodward. Series of objects 
ol several different kinds have been presented hy individuals: the arms 
and armor hy Col. Woodward, rhe costumes by Mr Brackett, the musical 
instruments by Mr DeSilver. games, religious and ceremonial objects, 
and illustrations cl the granlie arts by Mr Herman: Stutzer, and a very 
interesting collection of objects of metal, stone, and gliss from the ancient 
Holmens by Mr Thomas T. Barr, These gifts have been supplemented 
with several important loans: a Buddhist houschold shrine from Mrs 
T. H. Newberry, and collections of dolls for the girls’ festival fram Mra 
E LeGrand Beers and Mr Benjamin Smith Lyman.” 


International Congresses,— The following appointments of delegates 
to the various international congresses which are to meet in Europe during 
the present summer have been announced 

Eighteenth International Congress: of Americaniats, London (Мау 
27-Ішпе 1): Bythe United States Government and the Smithsonian institu. 
Hon: Rev, Charles W. Currier: Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Dr G. B. Gordon, 
Dr Edgar L. Hewett, Dr A. Hrdlitka, Prof. G, G; MacCurdy, Dz Charles 
Peabody, and Prof, M. A. Savile. By the Amertcaw Anthropofagical 
Association: Dr G, G. MacCurdy: By the Anthropological Society of 
Washington: Miss Alire C. Fletcher and Ог А. Нека, Ву the 
American Philamphical Society: Dr Franz Boas, By Vale University: 
Prof, George С. Mas Carty. 
the Soniko "кейіне A. L. Tahaan, 

Fourteenth Fnrernarional Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and 
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Archeology, Geneva (first week in September): By the United States 
Government! aud he Smilhienian Instilulion: Dr A, Hrdlifka, Prof, George 
G. MacCurdy, Or Charles Peabody. By he American. Anthropological 
Assecietion: Prof. George G. MacCurdy. Ву Yale University: Prof. 
George Grant MacCurdy, 

Peruvian Antiquities.—As a result of the résolution adopted by the 
board of managers of the Anthropological Society of Washington on 
March 23, 1911 {see American Anthropologist, April-June, 1911, page 
$17), copies of which were widely circulated in Peru, the President of that 
country, on. August 11 liat, issued à proclamation of which the following 
is à transla Поп: 

The President of the Republic, considering that in order to safeguard 
the national interests it is necessary to modify the Supreme Decree of the 
27th of April, 1393, concerning the gathering and study oi Peruvian 
antiquities, ordérs as follows: 

First. Paragraph second of Article Six of the regulations here men- 
oned is modified in the following manner: All the remains of the 
Peruvian aborigines belong to the State, which may concede duplicates 
of the same to those who ask for the privilege, provided always that such 
parties be well established scientific corporations, Regarding unique 
objects, permission can be given only to photograph the same, Casts 
will bè permitted only in those cases in which there is no danger of any 
damage to the specimens, 

Second, In every instance in which permission for excavations. or 
studies is given, there will be named a supervisor ("interventor") who 
will represent the Government and will superintend the work. 

Third. "The objects secured will be forwarded by the prefects of the 
departments to the Museum of National History in this capital [Lima]. 

Fourth. Before the Congress decides upon a law relating to the con- 
servation of antiquities, there is prohibited absolutely all exportation 
of the same, whatever may be their class and condition, except in the 
case of duplicates, as before mentioned. | 

Those who tranagress these regulations will lose all the. antiquities 
which they may endeavor to export, and in addition will suffer a fine 
of from twenty to two hundred Peruvian pounds in gold, to be imposed 
by the customs houses of the Republic, which are especially charged 
with the execution of this duty. 

А, В. Lecta—Antonio Flores. 

Excavations at Mero#.—The Liverpool excavations at Meroé, under 
the direction of Professor Garstang, assisted by Mr Schliephack, are 
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making great progress, The palace of the Ethiopian kings, near the 
templeof Amon, proves to contain more than forty chambers and a large 
court. On the foundation-walls are reliefs of the usual Ethiopian pattern, 
Three hundred Sudani natives are now employed, with a «taff oí trained 
Egyptian diggers, chiefly felláhin from Kuft. A light man-tramway, 
of the kind commonly utilized in excavations elsewhere (e. g, at Abusir 
am! Deir el-Bahari) to facilitate the removal of the excavated material, 
haa been imatalled, and to this Professor Garstang has added a small 
atrial cableway. A telegram from Khartiim describing the progress 
af the work appeared in The Times of January 17; from this the above 
account is partly taken.— Nature, London, January 25. 


The Spanish Archives.—The following item of interest to students 
of the early history of the American Indiana appears in The American 
Historical. Review for January, 1912: "A visit made by the King of Spain 
last spring to the Archives of the Indies at Seville has resulted in royal 
orders for concentrating in that repository all documents relating to the 
history of the former Spanish dominions beyond the seas, which are now 
to be found in other archival centres, especially Simancas and Madrid, 
Adequate space will le made by vacating the lower floor of the Casa 
Lonja, hitherto used for other purposes, and giving over the whale build- 
ing to the archives. It. is expected that the establishment at Seville 
of a School for American historical srudies will follow. Senor Pedro 
Torres Lanzas, director of tlie Archives of the Indies; has recently been 
promoted to the grade of First Inspector of the archival force of Spain.” 

Chito Hajo, otherwise known as Crazy Snake, died about April tat 
near Boley, Oklahoma, and js reported to have heen buried at sunset near 
the scene of his deatli in Okfuskee county according to the rites of the 
primitive members of the Creek Nation. Crazy Snake became prominent 
at the time ol the so-called “smoked meat” rebellion in 1909 by the Snake 
faction of the Creeks at old Hickory Ground near Henryetta, when he 
was wounded and his house burned by deputy sheriffs. The old chief 
escaped: to tbe hills in the Osage country, where he remained in hiding 
for some time, when he went to Okfuskee county and lived with Charley 
Coker, a member of the Snake faction, Crazy Snake was a strong advo- 
care of the primitive life, and his death: may be regarded as a factor in 
welding the conservative-and progressive elements of the Crecks. 

“ Current Anthropological Literature."—Pursuant to the action taken 
by the councils of the American Anthropological Association and the 
American Folk-Lore Society at the Washington meeting in December 
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last, a new quarterly journal, to be known aa Current Anthropolopical 
Literature, is to be published under the auspices of the two organizations 
during 1913, and all book reviews, as well as Dr Chamberlain's reviews 
of the periodical anthropological literature of the world, will henceforth 
appear therein instead of in the American Anthropologist and Journal 
of American Folk-Lore. The official authorization for the publication 
of the new quarterly is given ón page t50 of this number of the American 
Anthropalogist. 


Archeology and Art.—The Peabody Museum of Harvard University 
has installed in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston a temporary exhibi- 
tion Consisting of a selection from its large collection of objects from 
Central America. Among the objects in the exhihit perhaps the most 
striking are the stone sculptures fram Copan, including the great seated 
female figure [fróm the monumental stairway decorated. with lines of 
hieroglyphs; a &tone head showing perhaps the very best work “in the 
round"' of the Maya sculptor; a lintel from Piedras Negras, Guatemala, 
with sculpture in bas-relief and at the sanie time one of the best examples 
of à Maya. bieroglyphie inscription. — Among the examples. of work in 
clay are a wonderfully modeled seated figure of a woman with a-second 
hgure resting in herlap, Pottery is shown in painted, incised, and carved 
designe. There are black dishes with covers and handles representing 
jaguar heads:and those of other animals, from burial vaults beneath the 
floore of rooms. A remarkable harmony of color is displayed on several 
pieces of the pottery and on a selection of sherds. The collection is rich 
in carved jades, showing incised design, bas-relief, and “the round," and 
ranging in color from black through all the tones of green to almost white: 
‘These are all from burial depesits and im many cases seem to have been 
hroken purposely. Carved plaques and carved beads are perhaps the 
most noteworthy of thes objects shown, 

The ability of the Mayas and the people of the Isthmus in metal 
working is shown in the collection of gold and of gold and copper abjects, 
Beaten masks of thin sheets of gold suggest similar Mycenaean objects. 
Most of the figurines were cast by the etre perdue method. The gold and 
copper bells show a variety of shapes, and the figurines present a surprising 
ability in metal casting, As with the jades, many of the figures show 
the result of fire. The skull of a peccary with a beautiful incised design 
and two carved shell disks show ability on other lines, 

Photographe are exhibited which give some idea of the buildings of 
this Central American culture and many of the larger stone objects still 
remaining inthe ruins, A reproduction of the Dresden codex illustrates 
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the manuscripts found in connection with this culture. Hanging frames 
show reproductions of the fresco painting on the walls of a temple in 
northern Yucatan, Spirited drawings of battle scenes and scenes of 
domestic life give still another side of thie wonderful American civilization. 

‘The exhibition will serve to show visitors ignorant of the field of 
Ametican archeology that there was something in this country in pre- 
Columbian times worthy of the name of art, and the plan of the Peabody 
Museum might well be followed by other institutions if they would 
fulfill their function completely. 

IN the Fifty-fourth Report on the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, for 1910-14, Prof, F. W. Putnam, honorary 
curator, gives the following inférmation respecting the proposed addition 
to the Museum building: 

""The-Visiting Committee appointed by the Board of Overseers held 
amceting in the Museum, оп January 12; for the purpose of discussing 
the possibility of completing the south wing of the University Museum 
in order to give to the anthropological section the much needed additional 
ronm and extended facilities. After a consideration of the plans, which 
had been prépared under my direction, for closing the gap between our 
present building and the southwestern corner of the Oxford Street 
facade, the Committee discussed the form of a report to the Board of 
Overseers. It was decided that such à report should present the scope, 
importance, and value of the Museum in ite various lines of activity 
with a statement of its financial condition, and should be accompanied 
by an appeal to the Overseers on the part of the Committee for the com- 
metion of the building at an estimated cost of Fr25,000. This report 
was prepared and signed by the twelve members of the Cammittes, all 
of whom ore graduates of the University, [t was presented by the 
Chairman, Mr Markham, at the meeting of the Overseers on April 12, 
igri.” 

Tue Thirteenth International Congress of Anthropology and- Pre- 
historic Archeology, which met in 1906 at Monaco, designated Dublin 
as the next place of meeting, but as it was found to: be impossible to 
carry out that plan, the permanent council selected Geneva as the place 
of meeting of the Fourteenth Congress, and the committee of organization 
has assigned the first week of September, 1912, a5 the time of the sessions, 
In addition to the usual program, excursions will be made to the mest 
important prehistoric sites in Switzerland, where excavations will be 
conducted in the presente of the members. Full information will be 
furnished by the president of the committee of organization, M. E. 
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Pittard, 72 Florissant; or the secretary, M. W. Deonna, 16 Boulevard 
des Tranchées, Geneva. 

Dr Davin Creistison, one of the foremost antiquaries of Scotland, 
died January 21 in his ¢ighty-second vear. Dir Christison was secretary 
pE tho Society ol Antiquaries of Scotland for sixteen years, [rom 1888 
to 1904; he traveled over a great part of Scotland, making plans of the 
prehistoric fort» and minutely examining them, and the results of his 
investigations he contributed in many interesting papers to the Society 
af Antiquaries, About twenty years ago he was Rhind lecturer, and 
chose as.the subject of his course “The Prehistoric Forts of Scotland." 
These lectures were published in book form, “Early Fortifications in 
Scodand" was another oi his works. In 1867, for the benefit of his 
health, Dr Christison visited Argentina. on which he wrote a number 
of papers. 

LigvT. GEokGE T. EwxMoxs, U.5.N., has been mnde an. honorary 
fellow of the American Museum of Natural History in recognition of his 
services In furnishing information in regard tothe Indians of the North- 
west Coast and in protioting field work in that region, and Dr George. 
Bird Grinnell has been elécted an honorary fellow in recognition of his 
services in the development of the Museum's department of anthropology, 


At the tenth annual meeting of the South African. Association for 
the Advancement of Science, to be held at Port Elizabeth from July 1 to 
6, Mr W, A. Way will serve às president of Section D, devoted to anthro- 
pology, ethnology, education, history, mental science, philosophy, palit- 
ical economy, sociology, and statistics 

TRE EIGHTH sF35104% of the Congrés Préhistorique de France will 
be hell at Angouléme (Charente), August 18-24, 1912. The president 
of the committee of organization is Dr Henry Martin, and the general 
secretary Dr Marcel Baudouin, 21 rue Linné, Paris 


Dx WintiAM T, BgicHAM, director of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu, has been made a corresponding member of the 
Imperial Academy ol Science, St Petersburg, and of the Senckenbergische 
Naturforechende Gesellschaft at Frankfort. 

Prof. GEORGOE GRANT MacCuRDY gave s public lecture in the 
University Chapel, Columbus, on the evening of: March t by invitation 
of Omega Chapter of Sigma Xi of the Ohio State University, his subject 
being Pre-Calumbian Art. 


Psor. G. Erntiór Surpr, FR, has been appointed. president. ol 
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the Section of Anthropology of the British Association [or the Advance- 
ment of Science which is to meet at Dundee, beginning September 4th. 

A COLLECTION of about 330 oil paintings of Indian subjects liv George 
Catlin has bees acquired by the American Museum ef Natural History 
through the gift of Mr Ogden Mills, who procured them from Miss 
Elizabeth W. Catlin, a daughter of the artist. 

To commemorate the signing of the treaty with the Creek Indians 
at Coleraine, Georgia, June 29, 1794, the Lyman Hall chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution will place a bowlder at Coleraine 
Landing on June 29th next. 

Dx RosgaT H. LowrE, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
delivered an address, “An Ethnologist in the Field,” before the depart- 
ment of natural history of the College of the City oi New York on 
March 21. 

THe Third International Congress of Archeology will be held at 
Rome from October 9 to 12, 1912. The general secretary of the 
committee is Prof. Lucio Mariani, Piazza. Venezia, 11, Rome, 

Ax anonymous donor has undertaken tà give £20,000 to thè Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, to establish a chair of genetics, to be called the 
Balfour professorship of genetics, in honor of Mr A, J, Balfour, 

PROF. GEORGE GRANT MacCunpsy, of Yale University, is installing 
a hall of European prehistoric archeology for the American Museum of 
Natural History, in New York. 

Prov. Аятник Keri, curator of the museum, began on February 26 
a course of six lectures at the Royal College of Surgeons of England, on 
phases in the evolution of man. 

Miss Севра S&sBELOY lias been appointed assistant curator of the 
section of general ethnology in the Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

By tne witt ol Mrs Emily Howe Hitchcock, Dartmouth College will 
become the possessor al M. Hitchcocka Cesnola collection of Cyprus 
antiquities. 

By tus wikt of the late Mrs Joseph Drexel the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania has been bequeathed the sum af $70,000, ol 
which £20,000 is to be used for making casts. 

Mr HARLAN |. Serta has been elected. honorary curator of arche- 
alogy in the American Museum of Natural History. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE CULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENT RELATION! 


By CLARK WISSLER 


, DISCUSSION of environment and culture from the psycho- 
logical side is most certain to dip deep into the whole 
psychological problem underlying culture and will perhaps 

lead us far afield. At the outset, it may not be amiss to try a very 
old-fashioned method: the consideration of extreme hypothetical 
cases, So let us assume forthe moment that there is a direct causal 
relation, or that the physical environment is the sole cause, and 
culture the effect. If this were true, then what about the life of 
man? It seems that under such conditions human beings would 
have little need for intelligence, that quality then being most 
needed by the environment, since it must needs be the producer. 
Further, on this assumption, it is not clear how culture could in 
any way result from conscious processes as we understand that term, 
but must needs be an unconscious function, or at least an automatic 
one, like the circulation, assimilation, etc. Of course, our major 
assumption is here quite fanciful and may be dismissed at once, 
after having served to call our attention to the importance of the 
conscious element. 

Now, if we face about and assume that all culture is the result 

of intelligence or conscious activities of the individual mind, what 
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then of the environment? Here we imply that cultural traits are 
all "constructs," ideational creations of the individuals in the 
group, accumulated and conserved, it is true; but nevertheless 
conscióus constructs in their inception. Now, if we qualify our 
assumption to imply that such constructs are conceived and born 
entirely from within the mental life, we seem to have the antithesis 
of our first assumption. While most of us may be disposed to feel 
that this is nearer the truth than the former, we must still recognize 
its possibly extreme character. That the conscious life does con- 
struct (produce) we know; but we also find it necessary to admit 
that external things do play a part. Hence, we may inquire if the 
reaction point of view cannot be taken as à statement of the culture 
environment relation. By reaction We mean the conception that 
external things and relations impress the mind so as to be at least 
the occasion for return actions, The reaction conception is, of 
course, a kind of analogy by which all mental processes are con- 
sidered fundamentally reducible to stimuli and movements, ex- 
emplified in the simple reaction. phenomena as defined in psycho- 
logical laboratories. It is doubtful in how far this analogy can be 
taken as a legitimate inference, but it seems safe to assume that 
the environment, or things without, do make impressians, and. 5o 
lead to action. The problem for us is, however, Do such stimuli 
or impressions determine or modify culture? This is not easily 
disposed of, 

Though it can neither be proved nor disproved, it seems probable 
that in our mental lives there are various levels between which there 
is little or no correlation. Thus, it may be that our reactions to 
mere external stimuli are on a different level from that upon which 
operate social, artistic, religious, and. other activities entering into 
the cultural complex, This is made probable from our experience 
with the tests of the psychological laboratory. When these were 
first discovered it was assumed that we had in hand the means of 
accurately estimating a person's ability and capacity; but an ex- 
tended trial brought aut the point that there seemed to be no direct 
relation between the work of our everyday lives and the elemental 
activities tested, The one scema to be on-a different level from 
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the other. Further, it seems that the analogy between one’s work 
and the culture of a people is close enough to warrant a level 
hypothesis. Many observations seem to support the existence af 
such levels in our own lives, at least. Then, if such there be, the 
chiel dlements of what we call culture may fall entirely without 
the direct sphere of reaction to the environment. — Again, an rhe 
other hand, inso far as rhe reaction analogy holds; it may beso 
fundamental that it falls well within the universal himan when it 
ceases to have any significance for culture. Culture ip of great 
variety, and hence must result from activities thar tend. toward 
divergent and accidental ends. The marked fundamental psycho- 
logical uniformity of human minds seems to eliminate all the funda- 
mental psychic elements from the culture problem. Vision, emo- 
tion, judgment, etc., must be about the eime for all human beings; 
it is only the products of these activities that appear different. 
Hence, we must consider the querv; Does environment, 1hen, cause 
these differences by furnishing various cultural materkils to. the 
individual ethnic groups? Thus, all we have pointed. out. above 
тау be true and still iive environment the lion's share in. deter- 
mining culture in so far às it furnishes the bricks and mortar for the 
builders. However, few. antliropologists would, we take nt, agree 
that cultures differ, not in plans and the relations of facts, but only 
in their elements, (И seems that some of my associates, at least, 
have been rather successfully engaged with those who would hold 
that all cultures were ordered oo the same plin or scheme and that 
all the differences observed were only those of bricks and mortar.) 
It is true, however; that the objective: materiale offered! by the 
environment do influence technology. and, it seems, chiefly in the 
brick and mortar sense. Yet not all of technology is so dependent, 
Thus, the materials for pottery and other plastic arts are usually at 
hand ‘in every environment, as are ulso textile materials. Then, 
when we turn to religion, social drganization, and language, the 
elements (or materials) in the environment seem too objective (or 
material) to le taken as the chief materials (ar auch "eonstructs "7. 
But to return to the reaction view of culture and environments if 
there is much in this point of view, a person moving toa new 
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environment should show profound changes in his type of thought 
and action. We ourselves feel some change when we go elsewhere, 

but that there is à real cultural change is nor admissible: The 
reactions seem to be on a different level and leave our culture un- 
changed. We may, therefore, set it down as probable that the 
stimuli of the environment and. the reactions thereto are so funda- 
mentally alike forall hunian beings that they operate on 2 different 
level from the activities that produce culture, 

Before facing the consequence of such ‘an assumption we may 
turn to another problem, Culture is essentially a social product, 
an accumulation, svstematized in some manner. The French school 
of anthropology seems to have taken the social mind as a very 
important [actor in the production of culture. | think most people 
have some difficulty in conceiving a social mind: at least, 1. саппог 
conceive of it unless it be something like the following. It is 
difficult to see bow one mind alone could arrive at a fund of knowl- 
edge worthy of being called culture. Further, almost every inven- 
üon can with difficulty be assigned to one individual because many 
minds were directed toward the same problem and more than one 
mady with the solution. Thus, we seem to have a total result 
over and above any single mind, an activity of which no one indi- 
vidual can lay wholly conscious; whence. knowledge seems to be 
formulated nor by any one mind but by шалу, е aggregate whole 
of 1he conscious elements forming something that cannot of itself 
be eunsciois, but yet seems to prodiuce elements of culture. In this 
serise à soctal mind js intelligible to me. Certainly no one person 
atone could renchi the result. 

Now, if culture is so produced, we must again face directly the 
question as to whether the production of cultural elements Is a 
conscious or an unconscious process, For my part, | doubt its 
being unconscious, We are often admonished that in language the 
grammatical structure must have been worked) out unconsciously 
by the group mind because no.one is conscious of such an order; but 
it may be seriously questioned if in their j inception all such forme 
were not the conscious thoughts of individuala, We admit, of 
course, that no one thought it all out; but, on the other hand, we 
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believe each new form was first the conscious actof one person, dt 
is said that language ic used automatically, and so ir is; but a psv- 
chologist would find it difficult to cancetve of an automatic habit 
that was notin ite beginning certainly conschnie True, the very 
accumulative nature of culture makes it unnecessary for us to con- 
strüct and invent anew all its elements, but our question is whether 
it can be proved that any of these elements were other than conscious 
productions at the outset. 

This brings us to another important problem, the rôle of instinct 
in culture, It has been customary to conceive of instinct as the 
antithesis of intellect, but this seems not exactly adequate. Any- 
way, the relative parta these two kinds of activity play in the lives 
of animals as well as human beings is one of the world's riddles. 
Instinct is something we all know perfectly until we try to define 
it; then it cludes us like the mythical goddess of fame. Yet the 
problem is real. 1 feel chat many of our problems hinge upon this 
relation. Let us ‘take for example the making of stone implements, 
the eoliths and paleoliths, or elementary forms, Now, how was 
this first chipping done? Was it instinctive, i. e., was ir like а 
bir] building a nest or a spider spinning a web? Or was it 
rational, i. e.,.a trac discovery by one like ourselves? One or the 
other it must have been. I fancy now that some of you are dis- 
posed to say that this is a macter about which it js even foolish to 
speculate; but is it not true that the whole culture-environment 
question isin the same categóry? — On the other hand, it is à matter 
of some importance, for according to your answer will vary your 
interpretation of culture. If you put this chipping down as im- 
stinctive, you must admit that when implements were chipped by 
modern raced (when observed by European explorers) they did it 
rationally and consciously: hence, there must have been a transi- 
tion from one to the other and so we ought to fmd even now vestiges 
of the instinctive in culture. It is common to assume an evolution 
of culture from an animal level up, but few seem to have realized 
the logical difficulty of assigning the lower levels of culture to the 
instincts. 

On the other hand, if we assume.at the outset that the making of 
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thè hrst laked tool, the kindling of fire, cte., were mere inventions 
like gunpowder and the match, we throw all culture into the con- 
struct or invention category. By this assumption we escape many 
difficulties and leave the origin of intelligence (the inventor or. pro- 
ducer) te the Жок, Lt is well for us to be aware that our present 
point of view in anthropology makes the instinctive hypothesis 
practically impossible, since we do and must interpret the facts 
of European archeology in the light of modern cultures. We can all 
admit that man had and has an instinctive tendency to eoastruct 
or produce cultural traits, which is the same ae the psychologist's 
admission that the tendency to think may be instinctive; but just 
from that point on intelligence seems in control, 

However, this is m knotty problem and not to be settled here 
and now, ts consideration here is justifiable because it seems to 
define more clearly the limitations of certain parts of our general 
cultural problem, If we throw out instinct and hold fast to the 
conscious “constructs” alone, we have what may be characterized 
as the psychic accident theory of culture origin as opposed ta the 
developmental or evolutionary theory, ‘The American school seems 
to have gone over body and soul to the former; that i is, fs members 
deny that culture is in the main determined by anything-save the 
aggregate association of ideas: Since it seems that there аге по 
certain goals toward which association leads, nor prescribed direc- 
tions, except perhaps its past meshes, we may. say that the outcome 
of any assoriative activity cannot be predicted from anything we 
THEN amd that lience it may be said that wlieri an invention occurs, 
or à "construct" js made, we have a psychic accident, Whether 
the American school òf anthropologists are prepared to defend this 
definition of their position, I do not know, hut I have a mind that, 
Wo they decline to stand for it, they will- soon find themselves 
benevolently assimilated by the traditional English school. Return- 
ing to the environment question, the American school must by 
their position oppose the environment factor, or minimize it, since 
they tend to make culture the product of psvchie activities: 

For some years there has been a marked tendency on the part 
of this school to reduce cultural phenomena to what are called 
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secondary explanations or associations.. It is resolved that the 
games and rituals, mythe and rituals, restrictions to marriage in 
social groups, graphic designs and symbolic ideas, etc., are all 
nothing more than secondary associations, that is, the sequence of 
events happened to bring them together as found, or. the. people, 
feeling that they should be together, forsooth, put them together. 
Now, while this undoubtedly marks a great advance in anthro- 
pology, I fear that we are, after all, headed up a blind alley. [t is 
very fine to say that all is explained as an association and that 
bence psychological laws will ultimately solve the problem, but thie 
psychologists seem often to have felt that associations were the 
irreducible elements of mental phenomena beyond which we could 
not go Alter all, associations are but notions of togetherness 
regardless of how, when, or why, Most of us are agreed that the 
ideation process is much rhe same for all persons, whence it follows 
that the flux of ideas, the stream of thought, must have the same 
general characteristics throughout. Hence, the cultural significance 
of any particular association [s not apparent, Вит to return from 
this digression, if the American school holds that most cultural 
phenomena can be adequately explained as secondary associations 
and ultimately determined by an appeal to the psychological laws 
of association, then it is ta the human mind, and not to environment, 
that they must look for the origins of culture. 

There is yet another consideration: the environment may he 
psychological or cultural as well as geographical or physical, What 
we mean is that the respective groups or tribes within an area col- 
lectively create lor each (а turn an environment. It is therefore 
proper to ask if tliis is not an environmental factor and à. psychic 
one in contrast to the physical one, Thus in North America 
regions like the Southwest, the North Pacifice coast, etc.. occupied 
by different linguistic and political groups, but nevertheless mani- 
festing sufficient uniformity 10 be considered as one of our general 
culture types, present a peculiar problem unless we assume that 
each and severally the tribes create a psychological cultural environ- 
ment. Such an analogy strikes us as being the true statement 
ef the cultureenvironment relation and as suggesting that after all 
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the physical environment is in most respects a negligible factor. 
If culture is at bottom but a system of ideas, refined and clarified 
like mythology by many minds, it is difficult to see how it can be 
otherwise than practically independent of the external order of 
things in so far as it is a scheme of relationships among ideas. 
Turning again to-our conception of cultural environment, it seems 
to give full play te some well-known principles. For example, we 
all admit that imitation plays an important rôle in the distribution 
of cultural traits. Psychologically imitation is objective: that is; 
we see the results of actions on the part of others and attempt tò 
achieve like ends by assuming the same objective relations. Then 
it seems likely that a group coming into view of another will seek 
to emulate their achievements (or be in turn the object of emula- 
tion), and so copying their acts as seen in the aggregate, will adopt 
many unnecessary objective forms, Thus we find tribes in the 
Plains when hunting buffalo adopting the camp circle and soldier 
band organization of other tribes with numerous unessential details 
and ceremonial practices, apparently on the assumption that all are 
useful in attaining the end desired. Further, the strong suggestive 
power of the performances of others and their almost certain 
tendency to break into the stream of individual thought is hereby 
given recognition, for it is difficult to find .a case where different 
cultures have met in force without leaving their marks on each 
other. 

We may summarize this discussion, then, as follows: The solution 
of the environment problem depends upon our conception of the 
nature of culture. Some conclusions must be formed as to whether 
culture is a conscious " construct" or whether it is or was formerly 
dependent upon specific instincts.— [tseems that American anthro- 
pologists have taken a position involving the conscious constructive 
ongin for cultures as opposed. to:a sociologic-evolutionary theory. 
Upon such an assumption it is difficult to see how the mere external 
world could be an important factor in determining cultures. On 
the other hand, there seems-to be a psychological cultural environ- 
ment that is a factor of the first importance, The geographical 
area seems to Iw a factor only in so far as it tends to offer bounds or 
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barriers to a cultural environment, but on the other hand, it seems 
that the inner geographical character of the area has little weight in 
determining the particular form of culture produced therein, that 
being dependent upon peculiar psychological conditions and ap- 
parently euch conditions as aré over and above the fundamental 
human level. Such a view would lift the race problem, for example, 
out of the psychological into the cultural level, where it seems to 
belong, and where tt is quite probable that many so far unsuspected 
functional differences exist, Our discussion has suggested the prob- 
ability thar all activities common to all known peoples are by their 
very nature negligible factors in the formation ol cultures, and that 
therefore it does not follow that because two peoples show no ele- 
mental psychological differences there are not other differences that 
are significant toculture.. Indeed, for those who would take the view 
that all peoples of the world have the same capacity for culture, the 
cause for the present unequal distribution of culture values must be 
assigned either to the environment or to the psychic accident or 
associational relation; On the other hand, it by no means follows 
that because the latter seems a: true statement of culture origin the 
initial assumption of equal capacity is justified. 
Амкнісан Мызғум OF NATURAL PlmronY 


LANGUAGE AND ENVIRONMENT! 
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T^HERE is à strong rendency to ascribe many elements of 
| human culture to the inflüence of the environment in which 
the sharers of that eulture are placed, some even taking the 
extreme position Of reducing practically all- manifestations of himan 
life and thought to environmental influences, | shall not attempt 
te argue for or against the importance of the influence had by 
forces of environment on traits of culture, nor shall E attempt to show 
in how far the influence of environment is crossed by that of other 
factors. To explain any one trait of human culture as due solely 
to the force of physical environment, however, seems to me to 
reston a fallacy, Properly speaking, environment can act directly 
only on an individual, and in those cases where we find that a 
purely environmental influence is responsible for a communal trait, 
this common trait must be interpreted as à summation of distinct 
processes of. environmental influences on individuals. Such, how- 
ever, is obviously not the typical form in which we find the forces 
of environment at work on human groups, In these it is enough 
that a single individual may react directly to his environment and 
bring the rest of the group to share consciously or unconsciously in 
the influence exerted upon him. Whether even a single individual 
can be truthfully said to be capable of environmental influence 
uncombined with influences of another character is doubtful, but 
we may at least assume the possibility. The important point re- 
mains that in actual society even the simplest environmental 
influence is either supported or transformed by social forces. Hence 
any attempt to consider even the simplest element of culture as 
due solely to the influence of environment must be termed mislead- 
ing. The social forees which thus transform the purely environ- 
‘Real before the. American: Anthrapelogical Assciation, Waalilngton, D. C., 
Песешһеғ 28, 1011. 
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mental influences may themselves be looked upon as environmental 
in character in so fur asa given individual is placed in, and therefore 
reacts to, a set of social factors. On the other hand, the social forces 
may be looked upon, somewhat metaphorically, a parallel in their 
influence to those of heredity in so far as they are handed down 
from generation to generation. That these traditional social forces: 
are themselves subject to environmental, among other, changes, 
illustrates the complexity of the problem of cultural origins and 
development. On the whole one does better to employ the term 
"environment" only when reference їз had to stich influences, 
chiefly physical in character, as lie outside the will of man. Yet in 
speaking of language, which may be considered a complex of symbols 
reflecting the whole physical and social background in which a 
group of men is placed, it is advantageous to comprise within the 
term environment both physical and social factors. Under physical 
environment áre comprised geographical characters, such as the 
topography of the country (whether coast, valley, plain, plateau, 
or mountain), climate, and amount of rainfall, and what may be 
called the economic basis of human life, under. which term are 
comprised the fauna, flora, and mineral resources. of the region. 
Under social environment are comprised the various forces of 
society that mold the life and thought of each individual, Among 
the more important of these social forces are religion, ethical stand- 
ards, form of political organization, and art. 

According to this. classification of environmental influences, 
we may expect to find two sets of environmental factors reflected 
in language, assuming for the moment that language is materially 
influenced by the environmental backgrountl of its speakers: Prop- 
erly speaking, of course, the physical environment is reflected in 
language only in sò far as it has been influenced by social factors. 
The mere existence, for instance, of a certain type of animal in 
the physical environment of a people does not suffice to give rise 
to a linguistic symbol referring to it. [tis necessary that the 
animal be knows by the members of the group in common and that 
they have some interest, however slight, in it before the language of 
the community is called upon to make reference to this particular 
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element of the physical environment, Іп other words, so far as 
language is concerned, all environmental influence reduces at last 
analysis to the influence of social environment, Nevertheless it is 
practical to keep apart such social influences as proceed more or less 
directly from the physical environment, and those that can not be 
easily connected with it. Language may be influenced in one of 
three ways: in. regard to its subject matter or content, i. e; in 
regard to the vocabulary; in regard to its phonetic system, i. €, 
the system of sounds with which it operates in the building of words; 
and in regard to its grammatical form, i. e., in regard to the formal 
processes and the logical or psvchologiral classifications made use of 
in apecch, Morphology, or the formal structure of words, and 
syntax, or the methods employed in: combining words into larger 
units or sentences, are the two main aspects of grammatical form. 

It is the vocabulary of a language that most clearly reflects 
the physical and social environment of its speakers. The complete 
vocabulary of a language may indeed be looked upon às à complex 
inventory of all the ideas, interests, and occupations that take up 
the attention of the community, and were such a complete thesaurus. 
of the language of a given tribe at our disposal, we might to a large 
extent infer the character of the physical environment and the 
characteristics of the culture of the people making use of it. It 
is not difficult to find examples of languages whose vocabulary thus 
benrs the stump of the physical environment in which the speakers 
are placed. ‘This is particularly true of the languages of primitive 
peoples, for among these culture has not attained such a degree of 
complexity as to imply practically universal interests: From this 
point of view the vocabulary of primitive languages may be com- 
pared to the vocabularies of particular sectiona of the population 
ol civilized peoples, The characteristic vocabulary of a coast tribe, 
such as the Nootka Indians, with its precise terms for many species 
of marine animals, vertebrate and invertebrate, might be compared 
to the vocabulary of such European fisher-folk as the Basques of 
southwestern France and northern Spain. In contrast to such 
coast peoples may be mentioned the inhabitants of a desert plateau, 
like the Southern Paiute of Arizona, Newada, and Utah. In the 
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vocabulary of this tribe we find adequate provision made for many 
topographical features that would in some cases seem almost too 
precise to be of practical value. Some of the topographical terms 
of this language that have been collected are: divide, ledge, sand 
flat, semicirenlar valley, circular valley or hollow, spot of level 
ground in mountains surrounded lv ridges, plain valley surrounded 
by mountains, plain, desert, knoll, plateau, canyon without water, 
canyon with creek, wash or gutter, gulch, slope of mountain or 
canyon wall receiving sunlight, shaded slope of mountain or canyon 
wall, rolling country intersected by several small hill-ridges, and 
many others. 

In the case of the specialized vocabularies of both Nootka and 
Southern Paiute, it is important to note that it is not merely the 
fauna or topographical fearures of the country as such that are 
reflected, but rather the interest of the people in such environmental 
features, Were the Nootka Indians dependent for their food supply 
primarily on land hunting and vegetable products, despite their 
proximity to the sea, there is little doubt that ther vocabulary 
would not be as thoroughly saturated as it is with sea lore, Simi- 
larly it is quite evident from the presence in Paiute of such- topo- 
graphical terms as have been listed, that accurate reference to 
topography is a necessary thing to dwellers in an inhospitable semi- 
arid region ; so purely practical a need as definitely locating a spring 
might well require reference to several features of topographical 
detail. How far the interest in the physical environment rather 
than its mere presence affects the character of a vocabulary may 
be math: apparent by a converse case in English. One who is nota 
batanist, or is not particularly interested for purposes of folk 
medicine or otherwise in plant lore, would not know how. to refer 
to numberless plants that make up part of his environment except 
merely as "weeds", whereas an Indian tribe very largely dependent 
Гог its food supply on wild roots, seeds of wild plants, and other 
vegetable products, might have precise terms for each and every 
one of these nondescript weeds. In many cases distinct. terms 
would even be in ise for various conditions of a single plant species, 
distinct. reference being made as to whether it ie raw or cooked, 
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or of this or that color, or in this or that stave of growth. In this 
way special vocabularies having reference to acorns or camass might 
be collected from various tribes of California or Oregon. Another 
instructive example of how largely interest determines the char- 
acter of a vocabulary ts afforded by the terms in several Indian 
languages for sun and moon. While we find it necessary to dis- 
tinguish sun and moon, not a few tribes content themselves with 
a single word for both, the exact reference being left to the context. 
If we complain that so vague a term [ails to do justice to an essen- 
tial natural difference, the Indian might well retaliate by pointing 
to the omnium gatherum character of our term “ weed" as con- 
trasted with his own more precise plant vocabulary, Everything 
naturally depends on the point of view as determined by interest. 
Bearing this in mind, it becomes evident that the presence or 
absence of general terms is to a large extent dependent on the 
negative or positive character of the interest in the elements of 
environment involved, The more necessary: a particular culture 
finds it to make distinctions within a given range of phenomena, the 
less likely the existence of a general term covering the range, On 
the other hand, the more indifferent culturally are the elements, 
the more likely that they will all be embraced in a single term of 
general application. The case may be summarized, if example 
can summarize, by saying that to the layman every animal form 
that is neither human being, quadruped, fial, por bird, is a bug or 
worm. To this same type of layman the concept and corresponding 

There is an obvious difference between words that are merely 
words, incapable of further analysis and such words as are spevi- 
dently secondary in formation as to yield analysis to even siper- 
ficial reflection. A lion is merely a lion, but a mountain-lion Bue 
gests something more than the animal referred to; Wherea trans- 
parent descriptive term is in use for a simple concept, it seems 
fair in most cases to conclude that the knowledge of the environ- 
mental element referred to is comparatively recent, or at any rate 
that the present naming has taken place at a comparatively recent 
time. The destructive agencies of phonetic change would in the 
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long run wear down originally descriptive terms to mere labels or 
unanalyzable words pure and simple. 1 epeak of this matter lere 
because the transparent or untransparent character of a vocahulary 
may lead us to infer, if somewhat vaguely, the length of time thar 
а group of people has beew familiar with à particular concept. 
People who speak of lions have evidently been familiar with that 
animal for many generations, Those who speak of mountain 
lions would seem to date their knowledge of these from yesterday. 
The case is even clearer when we turn to à consideration ol place- 
names, Only the student of language history is able to analyze 
such names os Essex, Norfolk, and Sutton into their component 
elements as East Saxon, North Falk, and South Town, while to the 
lay consciousness these names are etymological units as purely as 
are "butter" and “cheese”. The contrast between a country) 
inhabited by an historically homogeneous group lor à long. time, 
full of etymologically obscure place-ramies, and. a newly settled 
country with its Newtowns, Wildwoods, and Mill Creeks, is appar- 
ent. Naturally much. depends on the grammatical character of 
the language itself; such highly synthetic forms of speech. às are 
many American Indian languages seem to lose hold of the descrip- 
tive character of their terms less readily than does English, for 
instance. 

We have just seen that the careful study of 4 vocabulary leads 
to inferences as ta the physical and social environment of those 
who use the vocabulary; furthermore, that the relatively transparent 
or untransparent. character of the vocabulary iself may lead us to 
infer as to the degree of familiarity that has been obtained with 
various elements of tliis environment, Several students, notalily 
Schrader, in dealing with Indo-Germanie material, have attempted 
to make a still more ambitious use of the study ol vocabularies of 
related languages. Ey selecting such words as are held in common 
by all, or at least several, of a group of genetically related languages, 
attempts have been made to gather some idea. of the vocabulary 
of the hypothetical language of which the forms of speech investi- 
gated are liter varieties, and in this way to get some idea ol the 
range of concepts possessed] bv the apeakers of the reconstructed 
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language. We are here dealing with a kind of linguistic archeology. 
Undoubtedly many students of Indo-Germanic linguistics have 
vane altogether too far in their attempts to reconstruct culture from 
comparative linguistic evidence, but the value of evidence obtained 
in. this way can not be summarily denied, even granted that words 
may linger an long after their original significance has changed. 
The only pity is that in comparing languages that have diverge: 
very considerably from each other, and the reconstructed pro- 
totype of which must therefore point to à remote past, too little 
moterial bearing on the most interesting phases of culture can 
generally be obtained, We de not need extended linguistic com- 
paurison. to convince us that ata remote period in the past people 
had hands and fathers, though it would be interesting to discover 
whether they knew of the use of salt, for instance. Naturally 

the possibility of secondary borrowing of a word apparently held 
m common must always be borne in mind. Yet, ón thè whole, 
adequate knowledge of the phonology and morphology of the 
languages concerned will generally enable: a careful analyst to 
keep apart the native from the borrowed elements, There has: 
leen too little comparative linguistic work done in America as vet 
to enable one to point to any considerable body of tangible results 
of cultural interest derived [rom such study, yet there is little doubt 
that with more intensive study such results will be forthcoming in 
greater degree. Surely à thoroughgoing study of Algonkin, Siouan, 

and Athabascan vocabularies from this point of view will eventually 
yield much of interest. As a passing example af significance, | 

shall merely. point out that. Nahua oca-il, " Pinus tenuifolia'", and 
Southern Paiute oyó-mp'", "fir", point to a. Uto-Aztekan. stem 
oko that has referen nee to some P viriety of PEN or fir. 

ініге extent гебьней а its Тайша — is true to. an ever ае 
extent of its social environment. A large number, if not most, of 
the elements that make up a physical environment are found tni- 
wersally distributed in time and place, sò (hat there are natural 
limits set te the variability of lexical materials in so far as they 
give expression to concepts derived from the physical world. A 
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culture, however, develops in numberless ways and may reach any 
degree of complexity. Hence we need not be surprised to find that 
the vocabularies of peoples that differ widely in character or degree 
of culture share this wide difference. There isa difference between 
the rich, conceptually ramified vocabulary of a language like 
English or French and that of any typical primitive group, cor- 
responding in large measure to that which obtains between the 
complex culture of the English-speaking or Frénch-speaking 
peoples of Europe and America with its wast array of specialized 
interests, and the relatively simple undifferentiated culture of the 
primitive group. Such variability of vocabulary, us reflecting 
social environment, obtains in time as well as place; in other words, 
the stock of cultural concepts and therefore also the corresponding 
vocabulary become constantly enriched and ramified with the 
increase within a group of cultural complexity. That a vocabulary 
should thus to a great degree reflect cultural complexity is prac- 
tically self-evident, for a vocabulary, that is, the subject matter of a 
language, aims at any given time to serve as a set of symbols 
referring to the culture background of the group. If by complexity 
of language is meant the range of interests implied in its vocabulary, 
it goes without saying that there is a constant correlation between 
complexity of language and culture, If, however, as is more usual, 
linguistic complexity be used to refer to degree of morphologic 
and syntactic development, it is by no means true that such a 
correlation exists. In fact, one might almost make д case lor an 
inverse correlation and maintain: that. morphologie development 
tends to decrease with increase of cultural complexity. Examples 
of this tendency are so easy to find that it i$ hardly worth our while 
going into the matter here. [t need merely be pointed out that 
the history of English and French shows a constant loss in elaborate- 
ness of grammatical structure [rom their earliest recorded forms 
to the present. On the other hand, too much must not be made of 
this. The existence of numerous relatively simple forms of speech 
among primitive peoples discourages the idea of any tangible 
correlation between degree or form of culture and form of speech. 

Is there, then, no clement of language but its mere concrete sub- 
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ject matter or vocabulary that can be shown to have any relation 
to the physical and social environment of the speakers? It has 
sometimes been claimed that the general character of the phonetic 
system of a language is more or less dependent on physical environ: 
ment. that such communities a» dwell in mountainous regions or 
under other conditions tending to make the struggle for existence a 
diffieult one develop acoustically harsh forms of speech, while such 
as are better favored by nature make use of relatively softer phonetic 
systems. Such a theory is as easily disproved as it seems plausible. 
It is no doubt true that examples may һе adduced of harsh phonetic 
systems ir use among mountaineers, as for instance those of various 
languages spoken in the Caucasus; nor is it difficult to find instances 
of acoustically pleasant forms of speech in use among groups that 
are subjected to a favorable physical environment. It is just as 
easy, however, to adduce instances to the contrary of both of these. 
Theaboriginal inhabitants of the Northwest Coast of America found 
subsistence relatively easy in a country abounding in many forms 
af edible marine life: nor can they be said to have been subjected to 
rigorous climatic conditions; yet in phonetic harshness their lan- 
guages rival those of the Caucasus, On the other hand, perhaps no 
people has ever been subjected to a more forbidding physical ën- 
vironment than the Eskimos, yet the Eskimo language not only 
impresses one as possessed! of a relatively agreeable phonetic system 
when compared with the languages of the Northwest Coast, but 
may even perhaps be thouglit to compare favorably with American 
Indian languages generally, There are many cases, to be sure, of 
distinct languages with comparable phonetic systems spoken over 
a continuous territory of fairly uniform physical characteristics, 
yet in all such cases it ean readily be chown that we are dealing 
not with the direct influence of the environment itself, Lut with 
psychological factors of a much subtler character, comparable per 
haps to such as operate in the diffusion of cultural elements. ‘Thus 
the phonetic systems of Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, and 
‘Salish are-not similar because belonging to languages whose speakers 
are placed in about the same set of environmental conditions, but 
merely because these speakers are geographically contiguous to 
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each other and hence capable of exerting mutual psychological 
influence. 

Leaving these general considerations on the lack of correlation 
between physical environment and a phonetic system as a whole 
we mav point to several striking instances, on the one hand, of 
phonetic resemblances between languages spoken by groups living 
in widely different environments anc belonging to widely different 
cultural strata, on the other hand, of no less striking phonetic 
differences that obtain between languages spoken in adjoining 
regions of identical or similar environment and sharing in the same 
culture. These examples will serve to emphasize the point already 
made, The use of pitch accent as a significant element of speech 
is found in Chinese and neighboring languages of southeastern Asia, 
Ewe and other languages of western Africa, Hottentot in South 
Africa, Swedish, Tewa in New Mexico, and Takelma in zouth- 
western Oregon. In this set of instances we have illustrated prac- 
tically the whole gamut of environmental and cultural conditions. 
Nasalized vowels occur not only in French and Portuguese, but also 
in Ewe, Iroquois, and Siouan. “Fortis” consonants, i. e., stop 
consonants pronounced with simultaneous closure and subsequent 
release of glottal cords, are found not only in many languages of 
America west of the Rockies, but also in Siouan, and in Georgian 
ancl other languages of the Caucasus. — Glottal stops as significant 
elements of speech аге found not only plentifully illustrated in 
many, perhaps most, American Indian languages, but also in Danish 
and in Lettish, one of the Letto-Slavic languages of Western Russia, 
So highly peculiar sounds as the hoarse ҺА and strangulated-sound- 
ing ‘ainol Arabic are found іп almost identical form in Nootka, 
And во ап indefinitely, On the other hand, while the English 
and French may, on the whole, be said to be closely related čul- 
turally, there are very striking differences in the phonetic systems 
made use Of by each, Turning to aboriginal America, we find that. 
two such closely related groups of tribes, from a cultural standpoint, 
as the Iroquots and neighboring casvern Algonkins speak widely 
different languages, both phonetically and morphologically, The 
Yurok, Karok, and Hupa, all three occupying a small territory 
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in northwestern California, form a most intimate cultural unit, Yet 
here again we find that the phonetic differences hetween the lan- 
guages spoken by these tribes are great, and so on indefinitely again. 
There seems nothing for it, then, but to postulate an absolute lack 
of correlation between physical and social environment and phonetic 
systems, either in their general acoustic aspect or in regard to the 
distribution of particular phonetic elements. 

One feela inclined to attribute a lack of correlation berween 
phonetic system and environment to the comparatively accidental 
character of a phonetic system in itself; or, to express it somewhat 
more clearly, to the fact that phonetic systems may be thought to 
have à quasi-mechanical growth, at no stage subject to conscious 
reflection and hence not likely in any way to be dependent on en- 
vironmental conditions, or, if so, only in a remotely indirect manner. 
Linguistic morphology, on the other hand, as giving evidence of 
certain definite modes of thought prevalent among the speakers of 
the language, may be thought to stand in some sort of relation to 
tlie stock of concepts forming the mental stock in trade, as it were, 
of the group. As this stock of concepts, however, is. necessarily 
determined by the physical and social environment, it follows that 
some sort of Correlation between these environments and gram- 
matical structure might be looked for, And yet the negative evi- 
dence is as strong in this case asin the parallel one just disposed af. 
We may consider the subject matter of morphology as made up of 
certain logical or psychological categories of thought that receive 
grammatical treatment and of formal methods of expressing these. 
The distinct character of these two groups of morphological phe- 
nomena. may be illustrated by pointing out that neighboring 
languages may influence, or at any rate resemble, each other in the 
one set without necessary corresponding influence or resemblance 
in the other. Thus, the device of reduplication is widespread in 
American Indian languages, vet the concepts expressed by this 
method vary widely. Here we deal with a widespread formal device 
as such. Conversely, the notion of inferential activity, that is, of 
action, knowledge of which is based on inference rather than personal 
authority is also found widely expressed in American languages, but 
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by means of several distinct formal processes. Here we deal with 
a widespread grammatically utilized category of thought as such. 

Now, in rummaging through many languages one finds numerous 
instances both of striking similarities in the formal processes of 
morphology and of striking similarities or identities of concepts 
receiving grammatical treatment, similarities and identities that 
seem to run in no kind of correspondence to environmental factors, 
The presence of vocalic changes in verb or noun stems in Indo- 
Germanic languages, Semitic, Takelma, and Yana may be given as 
anexamople of the former. A further example is the presence of the 
infixation of grammatical elements in the body of a noun or verb 
stem in Malayan, Mon-Khmer, and Siouan. It will be noticed 
that despite the very characteristic types of formal processes that 
| have employed for illustrative purposes they crop up in markedly 
distinct environments. A striking example, on the other hand, of 
a category of thought of grammatical significance found irregularly 
distributed and covering a wide range of environments, is gram- 
matical gender based on sex. This we find illustrated in Indo- 
Germanic, Semitic, Hottentot of South Africa, and Chinook of the 
lower Columbia. Other striking examples are the existence of 
syntactic cases, primarily subjective and objective, in. Indo-Ger- 
manic, Semitic, and Ute; and the distinction between exclusive 
and inclusive duality or plurality of the first. person. found. in 
Kwakiutl, Shoshonean, Iroquois, Hottentot, and Melanesian. 

The complementary evidence for such lack of correlation as we 
have been speaking of is afforded by instances of morphologic 
differences found in neighboring languages in use among peoples 
subjected to practically the same set of environmental influences, 
physical and social. A few pertinent examples will suffice. The 
Chinook and Salish tribes of the lower Columbia and west coast of 
Washington form a cultural unit set in a homogeneous physical 
environment, yet far-reaching morphologic differences obtain De- 
tween the languages of the two groups of tribes. The Salish fan- 
guages. make a superabundant use of reduplication for various 
grammatical purposes, whereas in Chinook reduplication, though 
occurring in a limited sense, has no grammatical significance. On 
the other hand, the system of sex gender rigidly carried out in the 
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noun and verb system of Chinook is shared by the Coast Salish 
dialects only in so far as prenaminal articles are found to express 
distinctions of gender, while the interior Salish languages luck even 
this feature entirely. Perhaps an even more striking instance of 
radical morphological dissimilarity in neighboring languages of a 
single culture area isafforded by Yanaand Maidu, spoken in north 
central California. Maidu makes use of a large number of gram- 
matical prefixes anid employs reduplication for grammatical purposes 
to at least some extent. Yana knows nothing of either prefixes or 
reduplication. On the other hand, Maidu lacks such characteristic 
Yana features as the difference in form between the men's and 
women's language, and the employment of several hundreds: of 
grammatical suffixes: some of them expressing such concrete verbal 
force as to warrant their being interpreted rather as verb stems 
in secondary position than as suffixes proper. To turn to the Old 
World, we find that Hungarian differs from the neighboring Indo- 
Germanic languages in its lack of sex gender and in its employment 
al the principle of vocalic harmony, a feature which, though pri- 
marily phonetic in character, nevertheless has an important gram- 
matical bearing. 

In some respects the establishment of failure of phonetic and 
morphologic characteristics of a language to stand in any sort of 
relation to the environment in which it is spoken seems disappoint- 
ing. (Can it be, after all, that the formal groundwork of a language 
is no indication whatsoever of the cultural complex that it expresses 
in its subject matter? If we look more sharply, we shall find in 
certain tases that at least some elements that go to make up a 
cultural complex are embodied in grammatical form. This is true 
particularly of synthetic languages operating with a large number of 
prefixes or suffixes of relatively concrete significance. The use in 
Kwakiutl and Nootka. for instance, of local suffixes defining uctivi- 
ties as taking place on the beach, rocks, or sea, in cases where in most 
languages it would be far more idiomatic to omit all such reference, 
evidently pomnts to the nature of the physical environment and 
economic intereste connected therewith among these Indians. 
similarly, when we find that such ideas as those of buying, giving a 
feast of some kind of food, giving a potlateh for some person, and 
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asking for a particular gift at a girl's puberty ceremony, are ex- 
pressed in Nootka by means of grammatical suffixes, we are lec to 
infer that each of these acts is a highly typical one in the life of the 
tribe, and hence constitute important elements in its culture. This 
type of correlation may be further exemplified by the use in Kwa- 
kitl, Nootka, and Salish of distinct series of numerals for various 
classes of objects, a feature which is pushed to its greatest length, 
perhaps, in Tsimshian, This grammatical peculiarity at least aug- 
gests definite methods of counting, and would seem to emphasize the 
concept of property, which we know to be so highly developed 
among the West Coast Indians, Adopting such comparatively ob- 
vious examples as our cue, one might go on indefinitely and seize 
upon any grammatical peculiarity with a view to interpreting it 
in terms of culture or physical environment. Thus, oné might infer 
a different social attitude toward woman in those cases where sex 
gender is made grammatical use of. It needs but this last potential 
example to show to what flights of fancy this mode of argumentation 
would lead one. If we examine the more legitimate instances of 
cultural-grammatical correlation, we shall find that it is not, after 
all, the grammatical form as such with which we operate, but merely 
the content of that form; in other words, the correlation turns out 
to be, at last analysis, merely one of environment and vocabulary, 
with which we have already become familiar, The main interest 
morphologically in Nootka suffixes of the class illustrated lies in 
the fact that certain elements used to verbify nouns are suffixed to 
noun stems: This is a psychological fact which can not well be 
correlated with any fact of culture or physical environment that we 
know of. The particular manner in which a noun is verbified, or 
the degree of concreteness of meaning conveved by the suffix, are 
matters of relative indifference to a linguist. 

We seem, then, perhaps reluctantly, forced to admit that, apart 
from the reflection of environment in the vocabulary of a language, 
there ія nothing in the language itself that can be shown to be 
directly associated with environment. One wonders why, if such 
be the case, so large a number of distinct plionetle systems and types 
of linguistic morphology are found in various parts of the world. 
Perhaps the whole problem of the relation between culture and 
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environment generally, on the one hand, and language, on the 
other, may be furthered somewhat by a consideration simply of the 
rate of change or development of both. Linguistic features are 
necessarily less capable of rising into the consciousness of the 
speakers than traits of culture. Without here attempting to go 
into an analysis of this psychological difference between the two sets 
of phenomena, it would seem to follow that changes in culture are 
the result, to at least a considerable extent, of conscious processes 
or af processes more easily made conscious, whereas those of language 
are to be explained, if explained at all, as due to the. more minute 
action of psychological factors beyond the control of will or reflec- 
tion. If this be true, and there seems every reason to believe that 
it is, we must conclude that cultural change and linguistic change 
do not move along parallel lines and hence do not tend to stand 
ina close causal relation. This point of view makes it quite legiti- 
mate to grant, if necessary, the existence ut some primitive stage in 
the past of a more definite association between environment and 
linguistic form than can now be posited anywhere, for the different 
character and rate of change in linguistic and cultural phenomena, 
conditioned hy the very nature of those phenomena, would in the 
long run very materially disturb and. ultimately entirely eliminate 
such an association. 

We may conceive, somewhat schematically, the development of 
culture and language to have taken place ay follows: A primitive 
group, among whom even the beginnings of culture and language 
are as yet hardly in evidence, may nevertheless be supposed tu 
behave in aceordance with a fairly definite group psychology, deter- 
mined, we will suppose, partly by race mind, partly by physical 
environment. On the basis of this group psychology, whatever 
tendencies it may possess, a language and a culture will slowly 
develop. As both of these are directly determined, to begin with, 
by fundamental factors of race and physical environment, they will 
parallel each other somewhat closely, so that the forms of cultural 
activity will be reflected in the grammatical system of the language. 
In other words, not only will the words themselves of a language 
serve ns symbols of detached cultural elements, as is true of lan- 
guages at all periods of development, but we may suppose the 
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grammatical categories and processes themselves to symbolize cor- 
responding tvpes of thought and activity of cultural significance. 
To some extent culture and language may then be conceived of asin 
a constant state of interaction and definite association for a consider- 
able lapse of time. This state of correlation, however, cam not con- 
tinue indefinitely. With gradual change of group psychology and 
physical environment more or less profound changes must be 
effected in the form and content of both language and culture. 
Language and culture, however, are obviously not the direct 
expression of racial psychology and physical environment, but 
depend for their existence and continuance primarily on the forces 
of tradition. Hence, despite necessary modifications in either with 
the lapse of time, a conservative tendency will always make itself 
felt as a check to those tendencies that make for change. And here 
we came to the crux of the matter, Cultural elements, aa more 
definitely serving the immediate needs of society and entering more 
clearly into consciousness, will not only change more rapidly than 
those of language, but the form itself of culture, giving each element 
its relative significance, will be continually shaping itself anew. 
Linguistic elements, on the other hand, while they may and do 
readily change in themselves, do not-so easily lend themselves to 
regroupings, owing to the subconscious character of grammatical 
classification. A grammatical system äs such tends to persist in- 
definitely. In other words, the conservative tendency makes itself 
felt more profoundly in the formal groundwork of language than 
in that of culture. One necessary consequence of this is that the 
forms of language will in course of time cease to symbolize those of 
culture, and this is our main thesis. Another consequence is that 
the forms of language may be thought to more accurately reflect 
these of a remotely past stage of culture than the present ones of 
culture itself. [tis not claimed that a stage is ever reached at which 
language and culture stand in no sort of relation to each other, but 
simply that the relative rates of change of the two differ so materially 
as to make it practically impossible to detect the relationship. 
Though the forms of language may not change às rapidly as 
those of culture, it is doubtless true that an unusual rate of cultural 
change is accompanied by a corresponding accelerated rate of 
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charge in language. If this point of view be pushed to its legitimate 
conclusion, we must be led to believe that rapidly increasing com- 
plexity of culture necessitates correspondingly, though not equally 
rapid, changes in. linguistic form and content. This view is the 
direct opposite of the ane generally held with respect to the greater 
conservatiam: of language in civilized communities than among 
primitive peoples. To be sure, the tendency to rapid linguistic 
change with increasingly rapid complexity of culture may be checked 
by one of the most important elements of an advanced culture itself, 
namely, the use of a secondary set of language symbols necessarily 
possessing greater conservatism than the primarily spoken set of 
symbols and exerting a conservative influence on the latter. | 
refer to the use of writing. In spite of this, however, it seems to me 
that the apparent paradox that we have arrived at contains a 
liberal element of truth. [am not inclined te consider it an accident 
that the rapid development of culture in western Europe during the 
last 2000 years has been synchronous with what seems to be un- 
usually rapid changes in language. Though it is impossible to 
prove the matter definitely, 1 am inclined to doubt whether many 
languages of primitive peoples have undergone as rapid modification 
jn a corresponding period of time as lias the English language. 

We have no time at our disposal to gó more fully into this purely 
hypothetical explanation of our failure to bring environment: and 
language into causal relation, but a metaphor may help us to grasp 
it. Two men start on à journey on condition that euch shift for 
himself, depending on his awa resources, yet traveling in the same 
general direction. For a considerable time the two men, both as 
yet unwearied, will keep pretty well together, In course of time, 
however, the varying degrees of physical strength, resourcefulness, 
ability to orient oneself, and many other factors, will begin to 
manifest themselves. The actual course traveled by each in 
reference to the other and to the course originally planned will 
diverge more and more, while the absolute distance between the two 
will also tend to become greater and greater: And so with many 
sets of historic sequences which, at one time causally associated, 
tend in course of time to diverge. 

GEOLOGICAL ScwmvEY OF CANADA 
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THE TEWA INDIAN GAME OF “CANUTE” 
Bv JOHN Р, HARRINGTON 


INTRODUCTION 

T isa peculiar feature of the study of prehistoric remains in 
southwestern United States that archeology and ethnology 
must proceed hand in hand. The archeologist is here forced 

ta become an ethnologist, and vice versa. Almost everything of 
archeological interést that has been found in this area can be 
explained and interpreted by the Pueblo Indian of the present day. 
To illustrate this fact we need only mention an incident that 
occurred last summer during the excavation of the Chuofii: puchlo 
ruin, in the Rito de los Frijoles, west of Santa Fé, New Mexico, 
conducted by the School ol American Archeology. Two peculiar 
stone balls, each about four inches in diameter, were discovered. 
None of the archeologists present could explain their usage. Two 
of the Indian workmen, however, upon seeing the stones, said with 
a grin, " b'n'mbeiu'eb'u'", "round stone game stones’, and straight- 
way began playing a most interesting ancient game. Such close 
connection between the modern and ancient cultures of this region 
increases the value of both archeological and ethnological studies. 
Indeed, so important from the archeologist’s standpoint is the 
immediate investigation of the strange Indian peoples still inhabiting 
the Southwest that one is tempted here to “take his archeology 
alive," as Mr Charles F. Lummis says. Protect the ruins and let 
them slumber on: and until there are more workers in this held 
let us devote our energies largely to studying the life and language 
of the surviving Indians, whose ancient culture is rapidly being 
destroyed by schools, missionaries, whisky, and general contact 
with the white. The archeology can wait, the ethnology can not. 
Obiects used in games have been found in many of the ruins 

of the Southwest. We need only instance the stone balls referred 
to above, or the game-sticks found in one of the ruins near the 
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Hopi villages and described by Fewkes! (Of the modern Pucblo 
game described in the following pages archeologists have thus far 
found no trace, but we have considered it worth studying never- 
theless, so that we shall be able to explain it when it is discovered 
in the ruins, as it probably will be. The graphic symbolism con- 
nected with this game will also be of importance to investigators in 
connection with Pueblo pictographs, pottery designs, and the like, 
ancient and modern. 

Mr Stewart Culin, in his Games of the North American Indians? 
devotes pages 335 to 382 to a discussion of what he terms the 
"hidden ball game," which occurs in varying forms among many 
of the American tribes, Mr Culin classifies the Tewa "сайце", 
which we describe in this paper, asa variety of this hidden ball game. 

We have rather elaborate accounts af this Pueblo game as 
played at Zuni, where it has been observed and described by Mr 
Cushing? and by Mrs Stevenson* as a game sacred to the War Gods, 
the playing of which in one of the plazas of Zuñi constituted in 
olden days one of the most important ceremonial features of 
February and March. Although this elaborate form of the game 
played at Zufii differs in important details from the simple Tewa 
game that we are about to describe, there can be no doubt 
that the two are genetically the same. The présent simplicity 
and Jack of religious signification in the Tewa game may be due 
to Mexican acculturation of the villagers who play it, or it may be 
that the Tewa game has always been deficient in ritualistie associa- 
tions. The Tewa game has been studied hy the present writer at 
one of the Tewa villages only, at San Ildefonso (P'einec gi), which 
is situated at the confluence of Pojoadue creek with the Rio Grande, 
twenty miles northwest of Santa Fé, New Mexico, The same game 
as played at the neighboring Tewa village of Santa Clara (K'a'p'c), 

! J. W. Fewkes, Two Summers Work ii. Pueblo Rulzs, 224 Amy. Егер, Б. А. Б.) 
рр- 100-104. | 

* Sewurt Culin Games of the North American Indiana, 2418 Дин. Rep. B. A. E., 
Washington. 1907. 

"Tid, pp. 374-381. 


* Id, pp. 381-382, and. MC. Stevenion. The Zu Indians, rd Ane, Rep. B.A, 
Ee, DP. 3331-341. 
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has been outlined by Mr Thomas S. Dozier, but many details, 
including the wonderful figures made by the players by variously 
arranging the game-sticks, have not previously been described. 
The student is continually surprised at the wealth and intricacy 
of institutions discoverable among the Pucblo Indians. No fewer 
than fifty-nine figures made by the San IIdefonsefios while playing 
"eafute" have been photographed and otherwise recorded, and 
the study of these figures may throw some light on Pueblo designs 
and on designs and symbolization in general. 

Thanks wre due to the School of American Archaeology and the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Miss Frances Densmore, Dr H. J. 
Spinden, Dr P. E. Goddard, Mr K. M. Chapman, Mr J. C.. Nus- 
baum, and the Indians for help received in various ways. 


Phonetics 

It is necessary to preface the description of the game with a key 
to the Tewa sounds and the symbols adopted to represent them. 
Positionally there are seven classes of phonems in Tewa. 

1. Orinasal vowels, pronounced with mowth and nose passages 
open: g (Eng, father, but orinasal), à (Eng. man, but orinasal), 
t (mod. Greek e, but orinasal), ; (Portuguese sim), 4 (French pas, 
but orinasal), t (Portuguese tem), & (Portuguese atium). 

2. Oral vowels, pronounced with mouth passage open and 
nose passage closed by the velum: a (Eng. father), « (mod. Greek 
0), 1 (Eng. routine), € (mod. Greek w), u (Eng. rale). 

An inverted period after a vowel symbol indicates that the 
vowel is long. А superior vowel symbol indicates that the vowel 
is very short and grating (knarrstimmig). The vowels are breathy, 
and unless followed by the glottal stop, a glottalized stop, or a 
voiced sound, an aspiration is distinctly heard toward the end, 

3. Semi-vowels: j (Ger. ja, but very fricative), w (Eng. way). 

4. Laryngeal consonants: h (laryngeal 4), ' (glottal stop, fnis). 

5. Dorsal consonants: $ (voiceless lēnis), kw (voiceless lēnis 
labialized, Latin guis), k' (glottalized), &' (aspirated), „g (Eng. 
Rnyer, voiced inflative ¢ preplosively nasal), È (Castilian abogado), 
gu (Castilian j4ez), т (Еп. зол), тє (Eng. Lasguvorthy). 

е k Stewart Culin, np. nt. pp. 368-369. 
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6. Frontal consonants: # (Castilian mafana), z (voiceless 
lēnis), £' (glottalized), ¢ (aspirated), nd (Eng. landing, inflative d 
preplosively nasal), 4 (Japanese roku), ts (Ger. zehn; but very lēnis), 
ts’ (Ger. g, glottalized), s (Eng. saw), if (Eng. chew but I&nis), 4f" 
(Eng. chew, glottalized), (Eng, stip), » (Eng. now). | 

7- Labial consonants: p (voiceless lēnis), $ (elottalized), p 
(aspirated), mb (Eng. lambent, voiced inflative 5 preplosively nasal), 
b (Castilian caballo), m (Eng, man). 

The sound of / is heard in some words of foreign origin, and in 
san Ildefonso fclamimi, ' buttertlv ". 

The consonants may also be classified as follows: 

Voiced constringents: j, w, 

Voiceless fricatives: h, s, /. 

Voiceléss [ricatives labialized: que. 

Voiceless lenis sonoplosive stops, labializedz тг. 

Voiceless glottalized stops: &', И, р", 

Voiceless l&nis affricative stops: ts, tf. 

Voiceless glottalized affricative stops: бт, Ф". 

Voiceless aspirate stops: Ё, £^, р". 

Voiced inflative stops, preplosively nasal: ng, rd, mb. 

Voiced lëvis stops: g, 4, b. 

Voiced nasals: q, Йй, н, эн. 

The following phonems are consonant diphthongs: gw, Айг, ts, 
G^, UU mg, nd, and mb, In the glottalized stops (&', /', £5", t^, $?) 
the glottal plosion follows the oral plosion, even following the 
glided or suküned s and / of the consonantal diphthongs. That ia, 
the £, 1, /, t, or b is completely "immersed" in a glottal atop. It 
has been determined that, at least in many instances, ng and p, 
nd and 4, mb and 5 are respectively but two aspects of the same 
phonem, as is the case with Castilian gand lëvis g, d and lévis-d, 
b and lévis P. The consonants occur probably in one length only. 
They may be more or Jess orinasal when contiguous to orinasal 
vowels. The sonancy of the voiceless lénis stops appears to hegin 
nearly simultaneously with the exploston if a voiced sound follows. 

A grave accent js placed over the vowel of a syllable weakly 
stressed. Strongly stressed syllables are unmarked. The intona- 
tion of the syllables is not indicated in this paper. 
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Tue NAME OF THE GAME 

The Tewa name for the game is kalcep'er, Тһе Tewa word 
meaning ‘game played’ is '&, and 'epíe means 'game-stick' or 
'Eame-sticks.' The verb meaning ‘to conceal’ is kale. Kate's p'e 
means literally ‘conceal-game-stick,’ and ba£c'e p'«'e means 'conceal- 
ime-stick-game,' referring to the four hollow sticks that constitute 
the principal paraphernalia of the game. "The game is called in 
Spanish cafisle, a word connected with cefia, ‘cane’, ‘reed’, caño, 
"tube', and cafiute, ‘internode of a cane or reed', The Tewa pro- 
nunciation of Spanish cafule is dgfiplt. A player of the game 
is called in Тека fate'é p's’ sey, plural kate'é pee se nnn, sen 
meaning ‘man’; and in Spanish cafiutero, Tewa pronunciation 


Воші л 





THE STICKS 

The game is played with four cylindrical, hollow sticks, which 
might also be called tubes or cups (see fig. 21). The Tewa name 
for them is p'e, ‘sticks,’ and therefore we call them sticks in this 
paper. These sticks are at present made of soft wood, usually of 
pine (mto y) or valley cottonwood (te). One set of sticks found in 
use at San Ildefonso was made from an old spade handle; another 
was made from an old window curtain roller. No sticks made of 
cane or reed could be discovered by the writer at San [Idefonso. 
No suitable cane or reed grows near the village. But the Indians 
state that in earlier times sets of the sticks were made exclusively 
of a kind of cane called in Tewa pe or pesu and in Spanish carrizo, 
probably Phragmites phragmites, which then grew along the Rio 
Grande by San Idefones. They state that, since the Mexicans 
came, valley cottonwood (tc, Populus wislizent), aspen (münd, 
Populus tremuloides), and other kinds of wood have been employed 

t The frequent use of the name sofa even by the Indiana has ied Mr Dozier ta 
the entirely unwarrante] conclusion that the game not Tews in origin, He writes 
(Culin, op. cit., p. 369): " This is undoubtedly an Endür gare, though it cannot have 
originated imong the Tewan pueblos [I], It te known among them us cáfliafe. a rame 
certainly coming from the Spanish csa; reed. This same nome obtains among the 
Utes and Apaches, tribes closely associated with the Purblos " 
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for thaking the game-sticks.. Sticks of cane are still used at Jemez 
(see the reed sticks in fig. 21) 

The length of the sticks varies from four inches to a foot or more, 
the diameter from a quarter of an inch to two inches or more. The 
mne sticks obtained at San Ildefonso which are shown in fg. 21 


measure as follows: length, 814": diameter, 124"; diameter of holes, 





Fic. :1.— San [ldelous caflute atleks nt right. Jemer cifiute sticks at left. — Pins 


above ticks Beans weed as counters at extrome rixhit. 


Lg"; depth of holes, 615", width. of bandings, 254". ‘The reed 
sticks fram Jemez shown in the same figure measure 444" in length 
and $$" in diameter, 

The cane sticks were shaped with knives or similar tools The 
holes in the wooden sticks are now burned bv means of a hot iron, 
sometimes a spike, which is held by being inserted into or bound to 
a piece of wood. The holes are usually of irregular surface and 
the pin that is hidden in them may get stuck in them, which vexes 
the players and sometimes even spails the game. 

The exterior surface of both the cane and the wooden sticks is 


always ornamented with certain markings, which are and were 
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burnt, now by means of a hot iron, usuallv a piece of wire or a 
branding iron, or something of sharper edge than the spike that is 
used in burning out the holes of the wooden sticks. Formerly, they 
think, the designs were either burnt with a heated stone of some 
sort, or else they were scratched and pigment rubbed in. 

The sticks are distinguished by these exterior markings as 
follows. Reference should be had to the accompanying photo- 
graphic halftone of two sets of the sticks (fig. 21). 

1. ИЕР), 'the "one" (stick)' (ui, one, numeral noun; 
‘in, Connective particle, vegetal gender, singular number; p'«, stick); 
rarely called also we'twe'gq(p'e), ‘the (stick) (banded) at one place’ 
es mes numeral noun; ‘twe, locative postfix; ‘sy, connective 
particle-as above; p’e, stick). This stick is called in Spanish "el 
ино", "This stick is always banded at one end of its lateral sur- 
face, usually at the end at which the hole opens. Across the end 
at which the hole does not open there usually runs a single straight 
line, Mr Dozier’s "ШЫР" is entirely wrong. He means, of 
course, wefi, ‘one,’ numeral noun of vegetal gender. The expres- 
sion wepi p'è would mean ‘one stick’, not ‘the "one" stick'. 

2. Wij'in(p'e), ‘the "two" (stick)' (wij, two, numeral noun; 
Іт, connective particle, vegetal gender, singular number; p'e 
'stick'); rarely called also seigé'fg('e), 'the (stick) (banded) at 
two places’ (teigé, at two places, locative form of the numeral 
noun wiyé, two: ‘px, connective particle, as above; p's, stick), This 
stick is called in Spanish "zl dos", often in Tewa pronunciation 
% піс. This stick is always banded at both ends of its lateral 
surface. Across the end at which the hole does not open. there 
usually run two parallel straight lines, Mr Dozier's wé’-gt'" is 
meant for wipè'in 

з. Тір), "the awollen (stick)' (8, swollen; Yy. connective 
particle, vegetal gender, singular number; p'e, stick). This stick 
is called in Spanish “ef hinchado", in Tewa pronunciation "faa. 
Hinchado is the past participle, masculine-neuter gender, of the 
verb. hinchar, Чо swell'. The idea present in the minds of the 
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Indians whe call it thus is that the stick is swollen in the middle 
because it is banded in the middle, The banding in the middle, 
especially when it consists of diagonal stripings. produces a-awollen 
effect. The stick looks larger in the middle than it does at the 
ends, just as the "two" stick looks larger at the ends than it does 
in the middle. The Indians explain the term thus. This stick is 
always banded about the middle of its lateral surface, Across 
the end at which the bole does not open there usually. run three 
parallel straight Jines. Mr Dozier gives as the Spanish name of 
this stick " emehado, girtled",! and Dr Martin gives as the Spanish 
designation of the stick current among the Taos Indians “cinchow 
(colloquial for eimchade), girthed". Although Spanish rinchado 
‘girthed’, past participle, masculine and neuter gender, of cinchar, 
‘to girth’, in Tewa pronunciation siffak, seems a more natural 
designation for thisstick than hinchado, swallen, the San [Ildefonso 
Indians agree that (i'jy, linchado, is the only name current ar their 
village. The form hinchado may at some time in the past have 
become applied, by a misunderstanding, instead of cinchado; and 
of dtachade the Tewa name fi'jy may be merely a translation, It 
seems less probable that ti'iy is the ancient Tewa name of which 
hinchado is a translation. 

4. Muláse qnde('e) or. mulase'gndc(p'e), ‘old тше (впсК)' 
(тшй or madd, she-mile< Spanish mula; sende. old man, 
age-sex noun; p'e, stick). This stick is called in Spanish “al 
mulaio", ‘the tawny ', ‘the mulatto’, in Tewa pronunciation mazati, 
inuch as we might call it “the mulatto” or “the nigger” in English, 
because the entire lateral surface is dark or tawny with decoration. 
spanish wmulate, mulats, are derivative forms of maida, mula, Latin 
euius, mila, meaning male and female mule respectively. A 
mulatto ( « Spanish mulata) was so called in Spanish because like 
a mule he is the offspring of very unlike parents. The Tewa 
Indian, not being acquainted with that variety of human being 
called mulatto, very naturally understood] the word in its more 
original signification as applied toa mule, and rendered it in his 


Stewarti Culi op. ci; p. 369... Girtled or giriled ? 
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language as mudds¢ ynde, tò translate the derogatory sense expressed 
in Spanish by the endi: , -ato, -ata, just as we might add 'ok]" in 
English, Now mulets. as the name of a canute stick, is in Spanish 
masculine and neuter, like the names of the other sticks and like 
the word cafiwte itsell. But in Tewa while the form mala or anid 
is applied to a female mule as in Spanish, its masculine counterpart, 
mulo, does not exist, Spanish macho, in Tewa pronunciation mf, 
having been adopted for the male mule. So when the Tewa Indian 
heard zulato, the first part of the word sounded to him feminine, 
the second part masculine, and he gave this peculiar hybrid idea 
expression in his own language when he translated the word with 
mise nde. The entire lateral surface of this stick is always 
entirely covered with ornamentation, whence the name as explained 
above. Across the end at which the hole does not open there 
usually run four parallel straight lines. Mr Dozier gives as the 
name of this stick “sén-ifd', Spanish viejo, old"! ("sem-do^" for 
тйс), while Dr Martin gives as the Spanish name for the stick 
current at Tacs '"mulata, tawny! writing incorrectly the fem- 
inine form "тиісіп" ав һе does " uma" instead of "el uno" for the 
"one" stick. 

‘The jy stick is never called peyé'yy, ‘the “three” stick’. nor 
is the mulds¢yndc stick ever called Jcntljn, the “four” stick, 
although the lines across the ends might seem a reason for such a 
naming. 

Although the disposition of the decoration of the sticks has 
been the same in the case of every set observed at San Idefonss, 
there is considerable variation in the details of pattern. The 
commonest pattern consists of diagonal equidistant parallel hnes 
às an a twisted stick of striped candy (see fig. 21). A checkered 
pattern composed of two intersecting series of such lines 1s also 
common. An upright checkerbourd pattern also occurs; so also 
more complicated systems of linings and dottings. Dots or x's, 
the latter representing the footprints of the roadrunner, may occur 
sprinkled over any of the patterns, All the sticks of a set may not 
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in every case rigidly adhere to the same decorative pattern. The 
fi'in stick may bear an x at its end instead of the three parallel 
bars. The mulase'qudc stick o¢casionally has at its end a figure 
consisting of two parallel lines intersecting two other parallel lines 
at right angles (the sharp" of our musical notation), or a figure 
consisting of three straight lines interseeting at the central point, 
The simple ornamentation shown in fig. 21 seems to be commonest. 

Mr Dozier states! that the stick known in Spanish as cinchado 
(sec under H'is[b'«] above) is called in Tewa " pin-do-8" or "' Pin-do- 
LEA". It is not called thus at San Ildefonso, at least, Pindù is 
the Tewa pronunciation of New Mexican Spanish pinto, ‘spotted '. 
At Jemez the stick corresponding to the San Idefonso muldsc gudc 
stick ia dotted all over and may be called in New Mexican Spanish 
pinto. See below. But the San Ildefonso Tewa never dot any of 
tlie sticks all over and never call any of them pinto or pinda. “Рін- 
do-£" could not be understood by the writer's informants: the last 
syllable appears to be the diminutive element, but this is not post- 
joined to adjectives. P'e fsjki'ig would mean ‘a stick notched 
around or made slender at some one portion of it,’ the conception 
being exactly the opposite of f'eti fs, ‘a stick with some one portion 
of it bigger or bulging’. "The writer's informants stated that al- 
though a Tewa not familiar with the terminology of the game 
might call the girthed stick 45j&Pig (for which Mr Dozier's "t:i-Ei" 
is Clearly meant), it is not customarily applied to this stick. 

The markings and names of the sticks do not signify different 
values. In fact, they have nothing to do with the playing of the 
game. They are merely designations convenient in referring to 
separate sticks. Thus one will hear during the course of a game 
such expressions ás these: " You will find it in the old mule now 
certainly "—" No, this time 1 am going straight for the 'one' 
stick." 

The little stick that is hidden is only an inch or two in length. 
To distinguish it from the other sticks, which, as stated above, are 
known as p'e, this is called p'e'e, ‘little stick’, e being the dirminu- 
tive-forming element in Tewa, This small stick will in this paper 
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he spoken of as the "pin", for want of better terminology, The 
pin may be of wood, bone, or metal; most frequently it is an iron 
nail. It must be sufficiently heavy to fall out of the holes in the 
sticks readily and of euch size as not to become stuck in the often- 
times rough-surfaced and crooked cavities. The writer has never 
seen the pin ornamented in any way, Mr Dozier describes a. pin 
from Santa Clara as being painted with: bands of several different 
calors.! 

The sticks are not always the property of those playing. They 
usually belong to the person or persons who made them, Some 
verv ancient sets can be obtained at the village. The set shown 
in fig. 21 is very old. The sticks may be kept almost anywhere in 
an Indian's house. 


How tHe Game ts PLAYED 

Kate's pee is played by males only, The game is played for the 
most part in winter, when the Indians have little else to do, although 
they have no objections to playing it in the summer time. At the 
Tewa pueblo of San Juan it is invariably played on All Saints’ eve 
(the eve of the first of November), when it forms the chief amusement 
and means of celebration; This year it was played only once at 
San Ildefonso previous ta Christmas. — It is played most in January, 
February, and March. At present it is more likely to be played 
on Saturday nights or Sundays than at other times. 

The game is frequently played continuously for hours, In 
ancient times, it is said, the gaming often lasted an evening and a 
day. It is usually played outside the house, frequently on the 
perch with which, due to Mexican influence, the Indian house is 
regularly provided: but sometimes inside, especially in cold weather, 
It is played in the day time, or at night. As far as the writer can 
judge, Mr Dozier is wrong when he says: "Canute . . , is played 
usually at night within doors.'"* 

Immediately before commencing the game two piles of loose 
(usually dry) sand or dirt are formed, one as the center for each 
party of contesting players. These piles are called mymba, 

! Stewart Culln, op. elt., p. 368. 
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rounded dirt (md'g, arthi micah, rounded), They may vary in 
height from six inches to over two feet: they become much flattened 
before the end of the game, The size of the piles usually varies 
directly as the size of the sticks. When in the open, these piles 
ure twenty-five to a hundred or more feet apart. When on the 
porch or indoors they are as far apart as space permita. 

As counters for keeping account of the winnings made in the 
course of o game, kernels of corn (сце), beans (I^), or other 
seeds (44m) may be used. There is no general word for "counters 
The number of counters is frequently fifty, one hundred, one hun- 
dred and four, one hundred and fifty, or two hundred. The greater 
the number of counters, the longer the game ts supposed to be 
likely to last. A small number of counters is used if it is desired 
that the game be short. The counters, whatever number may. be 
decided upon, are deposited before the game begins in a common 
pool called "el traje" in Spanish, '« ndulé in Tewa pronunciation, 
meaning the ' granarv' or'mow', The Tewa in their.own language 
speak of it as É'gj mh'e mbc41, ‘pile of corn kernels, ete, as thë case 
may be. Sometimes the counters are merely laid on the ground 
or on some object present by chance. Or they may be placed inma 
cup, spoon, or other vessel of Indian or white man's make (see 
hg. 21). 

Іп the more important games two men act as “cashiers” 
(пап. ' they two watch or guard’) for their respective sides, 
paying the forfeits incurred by their respective sides out of the 
common pool under the closest scrutiny of all concerned. Two 
additional receptacles may be employed to hold the counters earned 
in the process of the game by the opposing sides, but the accumula- 
tions of counters are Commonly placed on the ground or on some 
object that chance presents. | 

There are invariably two sides or parties. There may be only 
one player on each side or there may be as many as ten or more. 

The game is regularly accompanied by betting, and Mexican 
players have the reputation of being heavier betters than the 
Indians, The stakes are usually made when the piles of dirt, 
sticks, and counters have been. made ready, but before the game 
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actually begins. One side bets perhaps fiftv cents; the opposing 
side, an old pocketknile. As much as five dollars is occasionally 
staked by each side. In earlier times betting values were largely 
computed with deerskin as the standard. The stakes are placed 
in the keeping of some person agreed upon by both sides, usually 
one of the onlookers, and are given to the players of the winning 
side at the close of the game. 

To determine the deal in opening the game both sides retire to 





Fic. 23,—Determining the deal—Pickmg ap the iret stick. 


their respective dirt-piles, A disinterested person builds a small 
pile of dirt between the two other piles and sticks into it two of the 
game-sticks, so arranged that the closed ends of the sticks project 
from the pile, the pin having previously been secreted in one of the 
two sticks. One of the two sides then comes over and guesses in 
which of the two sticks the pin is situated. See fig. 22, which shows 
a player in the act of picking up one of the two sticks, thus deter- 
mining the deal. 1f the first stick guessed contains the pin, the 
Eguesser's side has the deal. The sticks are taken to the vicinity 
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of the dirt-pile of the guesser's side, where one of rhe players 
secretly inserts the pin in ane of the sticks and then places all four 
of them on the pile so as to form one of the figures described below. 
If, however, the first guess were wrong the other side would have the 
firet deal. There are no leaders. One, or several, players now 
come over from the opposing side, while the side possessing the 
sticks perhaps sings the taunting song given below or tries in some 
other way to disconcert the guessers so that they will be defeated 
in their object. The guesser lifts up the sticks one after another, 
endeavoring to select as his third choice the stick that contains the 
pin. The object is to find the pin in the third stick guessed. If the 
guesser does not find it in the third stick guessed, he loses and has 
to pay a forfeit to the side possessing the sticks, If the guesser 
finds the pin in the first stick guessed, his side has to pay the 
opposing side ten counters out of the common pool, If he finds it in 
the second stick guessed, his side must forfeit six counters. If 
he finds the pin in the fourth stick guessed, his side must forfeit 
four counters. But if he finds the pin in the third stick guessed, 
the sticks become the property of his side and he returns to his own 
side with the sticks, which remain with his side until they are won 
from them by the opposing side, which now is the guessing side: 
Thus the dealing side wins all the time unless the guessers find 
the pin at their third guess. 

The forfeits of counters are paid out of the pool until that is 
exhausted. If there be after a certain unsuccessful guess fewer 
counters remaining in the common. pool than ought to be paid, 
only the number of counters remaining in the pool is paid. But 
in the case of all successive unsuccessful guesses, the forfeits are 
directly paid out of the pool of the losing side. At last one side 
or the other gains all of the counters, thus winning the game. 

When there are two or more partners on either or both sides, 
these usually assist cach other mutually in arranging the sticks 
and guessing. Individuals on the same side do not systematically 
take turns as we should expect. 

One must remain by the pile of his own side while the pin ts being 
inserted by parties of the opposing side. This rule is strictly 
enforced. 
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The players of the side successfully guessing, having obtained 
and for some time retained the sticks, are thought to have power 
(piney). According to the conception of the Indians, the sticks pass 
from one side to the other according to the power to divine the pin 
in the third stick chosen, [t is stated that certain mèn are born 
guessers. Such mén are said tò be successful every time. The 
good guesser does not hesitate long. "' His heart tells him which 
stick it (i. e., the pin) is in." 

The good guesser, however, himself admits that he can sometimes 
tell in which stick the pin lies by watching the eyes and actions of 
the person who hid the pin, for the person who hid the pin, usuallv, 
but not always, knows which stick the peg is in. Sometimes the 
placer knows but forgets. The guesser may ask the placer if the 
pin is in this or that stick, looking him in the face. — In order to avoid 
such eye reading or mind reading, if you will, the person who placed 
the pin is taken hy the hand by another person of his own side and 
is led away and made to stand with his back to the players, lest 
he unwittingly betray the location of the pin. 

As the game is played at San Ildefonso at present the man placing 
the pin usually stands so that all the players are in front of him, 
holds all four of the sticks and the pin behind his back, using both 
hands, places the pin in one of them, and then shuffles the sticks, 
not looking at them all the while. Rarely the placer turns his 
back to the players and secretly and knowingly inserts the pin. 
Men who do thus are likely to be untrustworthy; to read the eyes 
of some had men is misleading. In olden days when the wearing of 
blankets was commoner than now the placer sometimes covered 
himself up in a blanket and while thus concealed inserted the peg 
and shuffled the sticks. While the sticks are being placed, it must 
be remembered, the men on the side of the placer are usually 
singing the song to disconcert the side of the guesser. Very rarely 
the pin is inserted in plain view of all on the placer’s side. But the 
"best way'' is to hold all four sticks wirh holes upward in one 
hand behind the back. The peg is then held over them and dropped 
or thrown in with the other hand. Yet even when such care is 
taken, one often discovers the whereabouts of the peg when arrang- 
ing the sticks on the dirt-pile. 
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There is much that savors of true divination in connection witl 
locating the peg. 

I. [tisa common practice that two good guessers march forward, 
One hastens toward the pile, saying "It i$ not in this stick." He 
moves the stick from its place with his hand orfoot. True, the peg 
is not contained in it. "And itis not in this one either," says the 
second good guesser. ltis not there. The hrst good guesser now 
has a chance to test his skill. He has ta determine in which of the 
two remaining sticks the pin is to be found. After only a moment's 





Pic. 2j.— Determining by divination which stick contains the pin. 


deliberation he tosses one of them aside, saving "It is not in this 
either," and disdaining to examine the one in which the stick is 
to be found he gathers them wp, pin and all, and returns triumphant 
to his own side. 

2. It frequently happens that the guesser comes and takes up 
one of the sticks. If this does not contain the pin, he grasps it in 
his hand and with it gives another of the sticks a sharp knock. 
This is a sien that he believes the second stick does not contain the 


ріп. Jf the pin still has not been found, he uses this or the first 
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stick in rapping a third stick—a sign that he believes that the 
stick which he thus raps does not contain the pin. 

This sharp striking of the sticks is said to show ability to find 
the pin quickly. The guesser speaks to the sticks—calls them his 
sticks. 

5. The feat of divination next to be described is said never to 
fail "if one knows how." The guesser approaches the pile and 
seizes one stick, and in finding it not to contain the pin, uses it in 
ripping a second stick, as was described above. Two sticks 
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Fi.z:4—Tapping tbe atllck which. acc ocding ta the divination. does not contain che prn. 


remain. Taking one of the lifted sticks he sets it on its end near 
enough to the remaining undisturbed sticks that its top can fall 
and iit one or the other of them (see fig. 23). ‘The stick thusdivined 
із supposed to contain the pin. The other stick is: frst sharply 
struck by a stick grasped in the hand, just as the second stick lifted 
was struck (see fig. 24), then raised, and laid aside. By such process 
af divination and elimination the right stick is said always to be 
guessable in the right order. 

The divination bv letting one of the sticks fall is accordingly 
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practised before the third guess, which is considered the most 
important one. Some players regularly follow this practice. On 
one occasion, when the divining stick fell on the wrong one of the 
two sticks, the Indian was heard te exclaim impatiently to the 
divining stick, ‘You lied!" 

Ij in divining a stick falls away from the pile so as to indicate 
nothing, the guesser picks it up and tries again. | 

4- The guesser may come and pick up one stick and with it 
quickly tap any two others. The order in which he taps is not 
important if he holds his other hand in a definite position while he 
taps them.: That one of the two sticks tapped which lies nearest his 
other hand counts as second, and the other one as third. 

5. The guesser may approach and tap one of the sticks with his 
hngerorfingers. Thisisa sign that this one will be his third choice. 
He then proceeds carefully to eliminate the others, the one which 
he tapped first being the third stick lifted. 

The idea behind the action of striking the sticks sharply is that 
it makes them obey the guesser and shows that the guesser is smart, 

The song of ju'v, the Western mocking bird (Mimis polyglottas 
leucopterus Vigors), while one is guessing, is supposed to assist 
the divination in some way. This fact is from the writer's direct 
observation, and its naiveté startled him. 

It seems to be the conception of the Indians that the sticks 

ass from side to side according to the power of the gucssers to 
divine the pin in the third stick chosen. 

When several play on each side, one or two individuals do most 
of the guessing. Perhaps a single individual will guess for his side 
as long as he has good luck. Then if he has no success for a time 
others will come forward and try their luck for the good of the side, 

Only rarely is much hesitation apparent on the part of the 
guessers or art lengthy discussions indulged in. 

The dealing side tries to confuse and thwart the quessers as 
much as possible. Notice was made above of the precautions taken 
to avoid eye-action or mind reading. The guesser is constantly 
addressed with such words as: “You are going to pay us ten, "A, 
‘a, he is going straight for the wrong one," "He will not find it 
in that one though." 
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The sticks are sometimes manipulated more or less with the 
feet instead of the hands. 

SENGING 

The players on the side which has the sticks frequently sing a. 
song while the guessing is going on, “they are so happy in the 
possession of the sticks," The guessera never sing: “they are sorry 
because they are guessing." Buc the chief purpose of the singing 
is to confuse the guessers. Although various songs may be sung 
while the game is in progress, there is only one real сайме song, 
known in Tewa as kate f'ek'a'wc (kate, to hide + w, gamei p's 
stick; b'a'we, song) or kgüpiék'a'tc (kaüuté «& Sp. canute; K'a we, 
song), and in Spanish as la cancion de cafiate. A tambourine drum 
is sometimes used to accompany the song. The large cottonwood 
dance-drum js never thus used. 

The cafute song was completely recorded by means of a phong- 
graph and the record was transcribed into musical natation by 
Miss Frances Densmore. 

The song has been analyzed by Miss Densmore as follows: 

‘Two renditions of this song were recorded by Mr Harrington, 
the transcription being made from the frst rendition.. In beginning 
the second, after à pause, the singer apparently had difficulty in 
finding the proper pitch for the song. The second rendition opens 
with the same rhythm and general trend of melody but with a 
pitch which is vague and wandering. This continues as far as 
the measure marked X, which is found to be accurate in intervals 
and on the same pitch as the corresponding measure: in the first 
rendition. Beyond this measure the correct pitch is maintained 
throughout the song. There is a slight difference of rhythm іп 
the rapidly enunciated words of the middle portion, and the last 
four measures are omitted in the second rendition. 

“On examining the transcription we note that the melody 
tones, exclusive of the embellishments, are those of the scale which 
is commonty known as the minor pentatonic scale but which js called 
the second five-toned scale by Helmholtz in his wark entitled The 
Sensations of Tone at the Physiological Basis of Muste (part 3, 
chapter 14). 
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"In rhythmic outline tlie song is divided into four periods, the 
first containing six measures and the last three containing nine 
measures each. The first and third periods are double, and each 
period has a distinct rhythmic phrase; and the second and fourth 
periods contain a different rhythmic phrase which is short and ton- 
tinuously repeated. The measure lengths are clearly indicated by 
accented tones, and the metric unit is steadily maintained except 
in a few measures. The short tones of the embellishments are 
somewhat uncertain in pitch, but the intonation of the principal 
tones approaches accuracy. This is of special interest in the transi- 
tion from the second to the third periods of the song, the ascending 
interval of an octave being correctly sung in both renditions. 

“In this, as in all transcriptions of primitive songs, the musical 
characters should not be regarded as absolute representations of the 
tones produced by the native singer. It is found. that in certain 
respects, notably the intervals of the octave and fifth and. the 
regularity of the metric unit, the native performance parallels our 
atardard with a reasonable degree of accuracy; no attempt is made 
to indicate deviations [rom this, as observation has shown that 
such deviations frequently vary with the mood of the singer. 

“fr is assumed that the speed of the recording phonograph 
wie 160 revolutions to the minute; and the indicated tempo of the 
song. was determined by playing the record on a phonograph 
adjusted to that speed.” 


Thanks are also due to Mrs I. H. Rapp, of Santa Fé, who 
patiently and. successfully endeavored to record. the song. directly 
as sung by an Indian. 

The words of the song have no known meaning with the excep- 
tion of the following: 

леге Қатша hc" *ná'ü 


gender the cmBute player now he is coming 
П. ғ, the girna) 


арис — kgfüptetü сей 


yonder 1hecufiutm player — ügw h& la. coming 
(Le. the guesser) 


hüwuümhc* — heus" fat ps 
пона teon De wili Киш 
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The occurrence in the song of the Spanish word сабшеғо пеейі 
cause no surprise. Spanish words and phrases occur in some of 
the most sacred traditional formulas pronounced by the Tewa in 
their secret meetings: In fact, the Tewa words translated above 
ate frequently supplanted by the fellawing Spanish words, melody 
and burden remaining the same. 

alla pieng сі caXulero 0——0 

there comes the cafute player 

(i... the guesser) 

бі но Лай! жі рано 0—9 

he not willfinpd the рп 

el perdió el juego 

he last — the — game 

CHEATING 

The dealers may resort to more strenuous means ol thwarting 
the guessers than by merely taking precautions, talking, or singing. 
A frequently oceurring trick is to insert two pins, each in a different 
stick. "The guesser is then doubly likely to find a pin in the first 
or second stick guessed, and the dealers arrange secretly to extract 
the other pin as they lift the remaining sticks from the pile: The 
eliminating manner of procedure in picking up the sticks described 
above may originally have heen due to an attempt to prevent 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE ӛтіске 

The figures made by the dealers by variously arranging the 
sticks on the dirt-pile are the most interesting feature of cafiute as it 
is played by the Tewa. They are merely an artistic embellishment 
of the game. These figures are here reported and described for the 
first time. 

lt is not certain whether they are a feature of the game as it is 
played at other pueblos. The only referente to caute figures which 
the writer can find is made ly Mrs Stevenson, who says in describ- 
ing the Zuni form of the game: 

"The elder God of War always placed his cups in the form of a 
square; and again: "He forms three points of a triangle with 


‘Stewart Culin, op. rit. p. jar. 
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three cups and places the extra cup to the eastern point, 'for so the 
younger God of War placed his game. "This indicates that at 
least the principle of forming the figures is known at Zuni. How- 
ever, the Jemez, Taos, and [sieta seem not to be acquainted with 
the figures, and it is probable that the development of canute 
hguré-making at San Ildefonso ts anomalous. 

The figures are made much in the same fashion as children 
graphically represent certain ideas by arranging small objecta. 
But the forms have become traditional and the signification of 





Fro. 25,— The frst guesa. 


each is very definitely. understood by the villagers. The San 
Ildefonso caünute figures present a symbolism so highly convention- 
alized and so complex that the term language might well be applied 
—a symbolism not essentially different in origin or practice from 
human speech, gesture language, African drum language, con- 
ventionalized graphic designs that have a commonly understood 
meaning, or writing whether executed in pictograms, ideograms, 
phonograms, or phonetic symbols. 

The characteristic form of most of the figures is closely paralleled 
by designs occurring in the graphic art of the Tewa. 


жы атыны H.E, 4-і) 
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Fifty-nine of these figures were explained to the writer. Only 
a small fraction of this number are usually made in a single game. 
The. same figure is often arranged many times in succession, even 
though the sides may change. 

There is no definite order in which the figures are made except 
that certain figures are likely to suggest certain others. Thus the 
penis design is usually followed by that of the vagina, which is in 
turn followed by the big penis and horse penis. The penis and 
vagina figures are usually made in derision after the guessers have 
failed several times. 





Pid. 26.—" Here the guessing mean came." 


The grouping of figures presented below was made by the 
writer, and ts not an Indian classification, as there is none. In this 
grouping the filty-nine figures are classed under seven heads ac- 
cording to the objects they represent: Figures representing celestial 
objects, 13; hgures representing animals of the air and their parts, 7; 
figures representing geographical features, 7; figures representing the 


! Stewart Culln. ap. eit., p. 382. 
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human form, its parts or effigy, 11; figures representing houses or 
their parts, 7; figures representing weapons or their parts, 7; figures 
representing religious objects, 7. 

The principles underlying the strücture of the figures would be 
worthy of close study. The technique of the figures tz also interest- 
ing, the plaver being limited to the use of four straight sticks of 
uniform length. 

As is true of most primitive symbolism, variability of form is 
permissible, but only within certain limits. Thus the figure repre- 
senting the tablita headdress may be constructed in amy one of three 
quite distinct forms, cach of which may present minor variations, 
But the Chifoneti horn design, if varied ever so littl in a certain 
way, becomes identical with one form of the cloud design. Тһе 
players invariably take care to keep these two designs distinct, 
Again, figures representing widely different objects may be almost 
or quite identical. Thus the figure representing the flight of 
sand-hill cranes (pl. xt, fig. 3) is the same as that representing hills 
(pl. xii, fg. 1). A study of the written farms of the letters of our 
alphabet reveals similar conditions. 

In the instance of some of the figures only the maker knows 
with certainty what he represents, and inasmuch as the names of 
the figures are usually not spoken, it is quite conceivable that a man 
might make a figure understanding that it represents the flight of 
sanid-hill cranes, while another person present might interpret it as 
meaning mountains. 

As regards the plane of the figures, a stick may lie on the pile, 
lie on the pile with one end buried in it, lic with one end on the pile 
and with the other end on another of the sticks, or stand on end 
planted in the pile. In the majority of the figures all the sticks 
lic more or less horizontally. In one figure only (pl. xii, fig. 5) 
do sticks, representing beard hairs, lie on the pile with one end 
buried in it, and in one figure only (pl. xvi, fg- T) does a stick, repre- 
senting an arrow, lie on the pile with one end resting on another stick. 
When all the sticks stand erect either people or constellations are 
represented, Only three figures (pl. x1, ig. G; pl. xn, fig. 7; pl, xm, 
fig. 2) have combinations of lying and standing sticks. 
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The principles by which some figures are distinguished from 
others are interesting. Thus the sole difference between the two 
higures in each of the following pairs is that in one the sticks farming 
certain portions of the figure are contiguous; in the other, separated. 


e 


Star (PA, Fig 6) Otter | (FLX, Fig. 9). 
House Morning Star 
(Ft XY Fag.) (Р.Х, #190) 
a ац а 
or Belly of Sling f 522 Fig). (FLX, Fig. 33). 





Irrigation Ditch. Great Fiver Lo y 
ЕЛГЕ) (PLA, Fig. b (PX, Fig 3) 


A X »€& 


footprint of Road Mountain Pas Wide Gapin tA 
runner (A X Fg 4) (ЖАКИ О, Mountains (A XIFGI. 


CHAAT ILLUSTRATING CONTIGUITY AND SEPARATION iN CANUTE GAME 





The openings of the sticks are always covered with dirt. In 
the squarish, horizontally placed figures the openings of the sticks 
are always oriented toward the center of the hgure- [n other 
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TiGUEES REPRESENTING CELESTIAL ORIECTS 


1,2, ck'usd, cloud. 3,4, іні, га. 5, isiguwednn, lightning, 
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horizontally placed &gures the openings of the sticks are always 
oriented in a direction apposite to that from which the guessers come. 
The vertically placed sticks always have their openings turned 
downward, and care is taken in placing them and in picking them 
up letin doing so the pin dropout. Fig. 22 shows an Indian picking 
up a stick that is in a standing position, 

The figures are commonly oriented as shown in the photographs, 
although almost any of them might be oriented in any other direc- 
tion, Where two orientations are common these have in some 
cases been illustrated. 

The penises and the weapons regularly point toward the guesser's 
side, while the sand crane and bird are regularly represented as 
flving away from the guesser's side. 

Some figures are more realistic than others. Thus the road- 
runner's footprint and the turkey's foot are very realistic. 

There are many arrangements of the sticks possible that have 
no significance. [f such an arrangement is made, the Indian will 
say : winütupt, ‘it savs noching' (:9f, negative; nd, it; ly, to say; pi, 
negative), However, there are certain geometric terms in the 
language that might be used in describing such unfamiliar arrange- 
ments. Geometrical descriptive terms can be applied to any one 
of the figures in addition to its proper name. 

The figures were photographed as actually made by the Indian 
players. At first drawings of the figures were attempted, but they 
were found to give at best an inadequate idea of the figures, 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES 
1. FIGURES REPRESENTING CELESTIAL ODJECTIS 
PI. ix, Ag. t. Tewa 'ck'usd, 'cloud'. The w-shaped arrange- 
ment reminds one of sucha cloud design as ts shown in the chart of 
designs, пр. 1 (p. 281). This igure ia often not distinguishable from 
k'c'sdsq' 9, ‘Chifoneti horns’ (pl. xvi, fig. t) except in the mindof the 
maker, When the Chifoneti horns figure is carefully made it is 
arranged as shown in pl. xvil, figs, tand2, The figure representing 
Lsigitodnu, "lightning" (pl. 1X, fig. 5), usually differs from this figure 
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in orientation and in having its sticks form greater angles with each 
other. 

PL ix, Bg. 2. Tewa 'ck'uwd, ‘cloud’, This differs from the 
preceding figure only in its orientation. It differs from the usual 
form of fsiguwanu, ‘lightning’, as does the preceding figure. It 
is likely to be confused with puga/g'y, ‘fight of sand-hill cranes’ 
(pl. xt, fig. 3), and with ‘ckn, ‘hills’ (pl. x10, fig. 1). 

Still another form of the cloud figure js identical with the form 
of pugafje 9, ' flight of sand-hill cranes’, given in pl. x1, fig.1. This 
resembles the cloud form shown in the chart, fig, 2. 

Pl. cx, fig. 3. Тека kui’, ‘rain’. This represents the drops 
descending. Compare thechart,hg.3. This variety of kw", ‘rain’, 
may be confused with fegwep'e, ‘house rafters’ (pl. xv, fig. 2), or 
with i'cud4sickwc, 'the people are tying asleep* (pl. xr, fig. 4). 

PL rx, fig. 4. Тома kig, rain’. The design shown in the 
chart, fig. 4, makes it probable that'the stick lying at an angle with 
the other represents the cloud from which the rain descends. This 
stick is always placed diagonally lest the figure be confused with 
scbc, ‘growth of hair on the face' (pl. xit, fig. 5). This figure is 
identical with one form of the “eke, ‘tablira headdress’, design (pl. 
xvi, lig. 5). 

Pl. tx, fig. 3. Tewa Gigwtednw, ‘lightning’, This evidently 
represents a zigzag lightning bolt; compare fig. 5 of the chart, 
which is copied from a lightning bolt issuing from the mouth òf a 
bearin a pottery painting. This figure is rarely made so carelessly 
that it would be confused with the cloud figures (pl. 1x, figs. rand 2), 
pugale n, "Night of sand-hill cranes’ (pl. x1, fig. 3), “ейін, "hills’ 
(pl. xit, fig. 1),0r with &abajinde,* horse penis’, also called ушш, 
‘ina line’ (pl. xiv, fig. 11), Thie figure is usally oriented se that it 
"shoots toward the guesser,” 

. Pk x, fig.6. Tewatstguwgna, "lightning". This represents two 
lightning Rashes.— It is not confusable with anv other figure. 

PL x, hg. 7. Tewa kuf le mie ,'rainbow' (efP, rain; temhe, 
wheel). Compare the pottery painting reproduced in the chart, 
йк. б. 

Pl. x,fig. &. Tewa 'ageje, "atar', This is often confused with 










ef ae REA TOS ыса! ш. ш. ТЕГИ ТІ. 





FHUHES REPRESEMTING CELESTIAL OBJECT 5——5os tuus 


б, [НҮН Н, иип. 7. lod te mie rainbow, 8. гр. ареіс, агаг, 
IO, 'agcjcsc' c, morning star. тт, бате", 'meéal-jar constellation. 
I2, 13, & w'yweisepe’, * belly-ol-sling constellation. 
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исин ^s, ' roadrunner's foot’, although the latter should properly 
be viewed as a reader views an x, Mrs Stevenson speaks of “a 
cross signifying the four regions” among the Zufii.' The figure 
is identical with the pottery painting of the chart, fig. 7. Mrs 
Stevenson informs the writer that in Zuni pictographs a cross is 
ғаш (о signify the Morning Star. [t i$ reported that among the 
Navaho "so", 'star', 15 represented by a St Andrews cross." 

PL x, fig. 9. Тема 'agcje, 'star'. This differs from the pre- 
ceding figure in that the sticks do not touch each other. No auch 
star design as this is known to occur in San Ildefonso pottery 
design. 

Pl.x,fig.10. Tewa 'agcjesc "je , "the morning star' ('agejc, star; 
ac ‘jc’, large). This differs from feqwa, ‘house’ (pl. xv, fig. 1) in that 
the sticks are not contiguous. The figure reminds one of the 
morning star designi reproduced in the chart, fig. 8. Sometimes 
this figure is turned so that it stands on edge, thus becoming similar 
in form to isiguwénn, ‘lightning’ (pl. x, fig. 6), and Macgwivisipy’, 
“belly of a sling’ (pl. x, fig. 13, and pl. xvi, ig. 6). One informant 
apologized that the edges of the star are really not straight, but 
one can not make them curved using four sticks. Curiously enough, 
the Franciscan Fathers report that the Navaho also call a diamond- 
shaped figure either '' be&dil I ndhádlin", 'slingalot like’, or удо", 
'hig star! 3 

РІ. х, бе. 11. Tewa &'i'qr'ambe,' meal-jar constellation ' (Eig, 
meal, flour; Zambe, large drying jar). This is the Tewa name of 
the constellation Corona borealis, popularly known in English as 
the Northern Crown. The stars of this constellation, brightly 
studded in the black sky, form the regular outline of a lambe or 
drying bowl such as the Tewa still employ for drying meal. 
Each stick, standing on end, i& supposed to represent a star; but 
there are in reality more than four stars in the constellation. ‘The: 
hgure resembles feud, 'people' (pl. xit, hg. 1), which shows people 

! M. C. Steyerson. The Zahl Таль, га Лин. Кер В. А. Е. Washington, 1904. 
' а Frnnciscan Fathers, Am Ebmologiz Dictionary af the Narabo Language. St. 


Michaels, Artmna, T9106. p. 251 
з ши, 
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standing. The stars are said by the Tewa to be t'cud, 'people ', 
The arrangement of the figure is identical with that of the figure 
to be next discussed. 

PLx,fig.12. Tewa Ák'uwgquiitip:,'belly-of-sling constellation ' 
(Ea, stone; qual, to sling; sipu, the hollow below a persan's ribs), 
referring to the belly or pocket of a sling where the missile is placed. 
This constellation is Dol phinus, popularly known in English as Job's 
Coffin, The arrangement is identical with that of the preceding 
figure. This constellation or the weapon after which it is called ts 
more frequently represented by sticks lying Hat; see pl. x, fig. 13, 
and pl.xvi,figs.4, 5, and 6. When the sticks are arranged erect, 
the constellation, and not the weapon, is represented. 

PLx,fig.13. Tewa 2x qwitisipu’, ' belly-of-sling constellation ', 
Other forms of this figure, which represents either the belly of a 
sling or the constellation thus named, are shown in pl. xvi, figs. 
4,5,ànd 6. Fig. 6 of pl. xvi is identical with 4f, 'vagina' (pl. xut, 
fig. 7). The arrangement shown in pl. X, fig. 12, represents only 
the constellation. 


2. FIGURES PERTAINING TO ANIMALS OF THE AIR 

Pl. x1, figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Tewa pugafwn, ‘fight of sand-hill 
cranes' (puga, sand-hill crane; fug, flight). These birds are seen 
in the spring and the fall fying in a v-shape high over head. Their 
loud, harsh call may sometimes be heard. Figs. 1 and 3 of this 
plate might also represent clouds or hills: see pls, x and x1t. Fig. 2 
of this plate, on. the other hand, resembles nde, 'penis' (pl. xi, 
fig. 6). It is indeed a variant. form of. the penis figure not shown 
in pl. xin. 

Pl. Xt, fig. 5. Tewa 'egeui'd's, ‘footprint of roadrunner’ (‘egewi, 
Geacoceys ealifornicus. Lesson, roadrunner; ‘d'y, foot, footprint). 
The word ‘Gy ts used indiscriminately, meaning foot or footprint, 
In the Boas Anniversary Volume Dr Goddard notes that the 
Mescalero. Apache render * foot’ and ‘footprint’ by a single word 
in their language. ‘The roadrunner is called paisano in New Mexi- 
can Spanish, and is also. known to the Americans hy the name 
‘chaparral cock’. The footprints of this bird are x-shaped and it 





: н Pile 1 
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FOURES ЯЕ PRESER TING ANIMA GË THE AIA CF THEIR PARTS 


1—4, Puga/y'y, Hight of sanid-hill cranes. 5, ерсші Бл, footprint af road- 
runner. 6, рела э, Гоо of wild turkey. — 7, fide, bird. 
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is dificult to tell from them in which direction the bird was go- 
ing. It is probably for this reason, and also because there are 
four toes, that these footprints have come to symbolize the four 
directions or the universe; rpi, "all directions” (Faki, all; pijë, 
direction, locative postfix); ‘ope’, ‘the universe’, Fig. ọ of the 
chart. shows this symbol as it occurs on pottery. 

In the figure representing the madrunner's footprint the sticks 
form right angles with each other; the hp'g, 'doll' (pl. xir, fig. 8) 
ts distinguished by having two acute and two obtuse angles. 

PL.xt, fig. 6. Tewa p'iandi'á'w, 'foot of wild turkey’ (p'yn, 
mountain; ndi, formerly 'wild turkey", now ‘domestic fowl’; ‘dn, 
foot, footprint). This is one of the most realistic of the figures. 

РІ. хт, бе. 7. Tewa tide, bird’. Thisname refers to any species 
of bird, and the compound p'c tide, "water bird! (pc, water; tre, 
bird), even applies to some sort of insect that hovers over pools of 
water, The design shown in the chart, fig. 10, occurs on a. piece 
of ancient pottery found in the Pajantan Plateau, west of San 
Iidefonss, and has been supposed to represent a dragon-fly. The 
dragon-fly is‘called in Tewa p'cndp' qidp'y (p'¢ water; ndg qndi n, 
to whir like-a bullroarer), but the Tewa declare that this canute 
hgure is a bird and not à dragon-flv. 


3. FIGUKES REPRESENTING GEOGRAPHICAL. FEATURES 

Pl. xu, fig. tr. Tewa u, ‘hilla  P'rs is used of mountains. 
This figure is identical with puga/g' sg, "flight of sind-hill cranes' 
(pl. xi, fig. 3), and is similar to ‘сёй, *cloud' (pl. 1x, hg. 2), and 
to puga fu v, light of sand-hill cranes" (pl. xt, hg. 1). The chart, fig 
It, shows hills as depicted on San Ildefonso pottery. 

Pl. xu, figs: 2 and 3. Tewa p's yw", ‘mountain pass’ (p'f'9, 
mountains wi", pass). A wider gap in the mountains, represented 
by placing the two groups of sticks farther apart, ts called py yma‘, 
‘wide gap in the mountains’ (pf, mountain; wedi, wide gap) 
(pl. xm, fig. 3). A f'f gua as executed. in. pottery decoration is 
shown as fig. r2 of the chart. 

PI. xit, fig. 4. Tewa E'jgnabà, ' cornfield" (py corn, Zer mays; 
nabà, ' cultivated field"). A pottery design representing a cornfield 
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isshown tn fig. 130f thechart. Init, the object shaped like an Edam 
cheese is said to be an ear of corn, while the horizontal line beneath 
it represents the field, It is the intention in both designs to show 
a growing corn plant. 

Pl.xu,fig.5. Tewa kwic,'irigatingditches', The Tewa used 
to have irrigating ditches in pre-European times, they tell us. 
This figure differs from p'ese ii, ‘great river’ (pl xt, fig. 6), in that 
in the latter the channel between the sticks is greater, and from 
qwafs'ige, 'street' (pl. Xv, fig. 3), in that the latter has the space 
hetween the two rows of sticks greater and the two sticks forming 
each row do not touch each other. In the chart, fig. 14, the two 
parallel lines are said to represent an irrigation ditch in connection 
with a flower. 

PL xm, fig. 6. Tewa f'csé"jc, 'great river! (pc, water, river; 
sc "je, great). "This is a picture of the Rio Grande, which is usually 
meant when p'ese je is used. Fig. 15 of the chart shows hills and 
a p'cr je (the two parallel lines). "his figure differs from ізгі с, 
‘irrigating ditch’ (pl. Xit; fig. 5), in having the two rows of sticks 
farther separated, and [rom quais ige, 'street', in having the two 
sticks forming each of these rows touching each other. 

Pl. xi, fig. 7. Tewa £'ctsa',meadow with water oozing out in 
places in it (p'e, water; Isa', to cut through, to боле ош), The 
stick standing erect represents the water coming up or out, Such 
places occur along the creeks and are called cíenegas in New Mexican 
Spanish. 


4. FIGURES REPRESENTING THE HUMAN FORM, UTS PARTS OR EFFIGY 
.. PL xut, fig. 1. Тема Гсий, person, people. Of the people the 
infarmants said ndiytef s, ' they àre standing ' (ndi, they 3--, animal: 
gender; пет, о запі), Thisfigureis confusable with A'a' nf dmie , 
"meal-jar constellation" (pl. x. fig. 11), and A wgwittsipn’, ‘belly of 
sling constellation” (pl. x, fig. 12). 

PL xm fig. 2. Tewa wi сюй nhe, 'one person is-sick" (t1, 
one; awd, person, people; ag, he, she; he, to be sick), The other 
three persons ure visiting the sick person. 

PL xut, fig. 3. Tewa tcx 2imi'8; 'the people are marching ' 
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FIGURES HEPRESENTING GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES 


t, cku, hills. 2. Py yw. mountain pass. 3, P'pstea'43, wide gap in the 
mountains. 4, Ғұзнам, соөгпйей. 5, kwier, irrigation ditch — 6, 


p'ese je, great river. 7, peha, meadow. 
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(l'eted, person, people; ndi, they. 34-, animal gender; má'9, to go). 
Of them could also be said ndiguadlei'8, ‘they are marching in a 
line" (ridi, they 3--, animal gender; узаг, а Попе; md, to go). 

Plxu,figg.4. Tewa fewà 4eckue, ‘the people are lving asleep’ 
(fowl, person, people; ade, they 3+, animal gender; je, asleep: 
bir, to lic, used of $+). One informant made the obscene remark 
that they are men and women lying together. ‘The figure differs 
[rom fegtea p^», " house rafters' (pl. xv, fig. 2), in that the sticks are not 
contiguous in the latter. It mav emily be confused with Жай, 
‘rain’ (pl. ox, fig. 4). 

РІ, xttt fig. 5. Tewa sebe, "growth of hair on the face’. It was 
the custom to pluck all beard hairs from the face. Thè word sohe 
is frequently applied as a nickname to Mexicans or to women on 
whose faces there is a considerable growth of hair. Sometimes 
the three sticks radiate; sometimes they are parallel. The stick 
representing the [ace is often almost completely covered. This 
figure would not he confused with hug’, ‘rain’ (pl. tx, fig. 4). 

Pl. xur, fig. 6. Tewande, ‘penis’, The vwo sticks av the top 
of the picture represent the wa'h'w’, ‘testicles’. The whole figure is 
sometimes. called adewok'n, ‘penis and testicle’ (nde, penis: 
we'k's", testicles), or desc "jc, ' big penisi indi: penis: se'fe, big), 
or шас, ‘big testicles’ (Gal uw, testicle; ІС, big) A 
variant form of this figure is identical with one form of the риот, 
"flight of sand-hill eranes' (pl. xt. fig. 2); Three other gures repre- 
senting each à penis are shown in pl. ХГУ, 

Pl, xii, fig. 7.. Tewa 33, ‘vagina’ or ‘vulva’. Sometimes jt is 
called sjve"jc’, "biy vagina’ (sj, vagina; seh, big). Thies figure ts 
identical with one form of l'a quinsips, 'belle of a shing' (pl. xvi, 
fig. 6), and closely resembles the other form of the same figure shown 
in pl. Xvt, fig. 5. (Sec diso pl xvi, hg. 1.) The vagina is always 
oriented so that its greater axis points toward the guessers. 

РІ, хох, бр. 8. Тека лии. ‘doll’. This figure i5 carefully: dis- 
tinguished from egct in, ‘footprint ol roadrunner’ (pl. x1, hg. 5), 
the sticks in the latter figure forming right angles with each other, 

PL xiv, figs: 9 and тї. Tewa kabajünde, horse penis" (kabujn, 
horse € Sp. caballo; de , penis), or quid, ina row'. In fig. 11 the 
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line formed by the sticks is not as straight asin fig.ọ. Sometimesit 
is almost as crooked as in isienwänu, ‘lightning’ (pl. mx, fig. с). 
The figures are also called mbundinde, ‘donkey penis' (mbunda, 
donkey, < Sp. burro; mde, penis). For other penis figures sec 
pl. xit, hg. 6, and pl. xiv, fig. 10. The Tewa call the three bright 
stars of Orion's belt "geje gwh iy "stars in a row’ (agejc, star; 
(іі, ғол ің, postfix indicating 3+ number, animal gender), 

Pl xiv, бе. то, Tewa ndesc''jc, big penis’ (mde, penis; sc "ue. 
big). Also called merely mde, penis’, The v-shaped part repre- 
sents the sa bw, 'testicles'. For other penis figures see pl. x11, 
fig. 6, and pl. xiv, figs. 9 and 11. 


5: FIGURES REPRESENTING HOUSES OR PARTS OK HOUSES 

PL xv, fig. t. Тека бета, ‘house’. T'eqwa refers to a single 
house, not to a houserow, which is called. guusgs, nor to a pueblo 
or village, which is called "paw, This figure must not be con- 
fused with ‘agejese "je, ‘the morning star’ (pl. X, fig. ro). 

PL xv,fig.2. "Теа fegiap'«, * house raíters' (egwi, house; p'e, 
stick, pole, beam), These are known in Spanish as sigas. They are 
logs, usually of mrd’y, ‘rock pine,’ which are laid parallel to each 
other at distances a foot or two apart aeróss the tops of the house 
walls. They are covered with boughs, hrush, and earth. After being 
felled, the logs were allowed to tic until they became lighter and 
were then taken to the village, each ot the shoulders of several 
men. This figure is sometimes confused with bog’, ‘rain’ (pl. 1x, 
hg. 3), or with ewe тєгїн, ‘the people are lying asleep’ (pl, xr, 
fig. 4), A rare divergent form of this figure is the same as quu- 
IS ige, "street" (pl. xv, hg. 3), Still another arrangement is to place- 
the sticks at the four corners of an imaginary: square, oblong, or 
rhombus, laying them all parallel with each other; see p's, ‘ pales" 
or ‘ralters" (pl. xv, fig. 7). 

PL Xv, fig, 3. Tewa qwots'ige, ‘strect’. This word refers to 
strects or long open spaces between house rows in Indian pueblos. 
It diflers Irom.p'e'se'"je, ‘great river’ (pl. xn, fig. 6), in not having 
its sticks touch one another... A divergent form of lequa f/ e, ‘rafters’ 
(pl. xv, fig. 2), 1$ identical with this. 
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PL xv,fig.4. Tewa fée, 'ladder. The word also refers to 
stairs. The Tewa constructed ladders, the rungs either being 
lashed on to or running through holes in the side poles. They 
were used in climbing to the houseroofs from the outside and in 
descending to the floor of the room from the roof-hole (E'cHp'o"), and 
vice versa, The ladders used in gaining entrance to the fs, ‘kivas’, 
were very long and projected high above the structure. 

РІ. ху, бр.5. Tewa mbenjrndite, ‘ melon watch-house’ (mbenpndi, 
muskmelon, < Sp. melon; fe, house, used in compounds). Little 
houses with frame of poles and sides and roof of brush are con- 
structed for watching over fields where there are crops that are 
likely to be stolen. Often one side, or more, is open. People stay 
at and sleep in such shacks in order to guard their fields. 

Pl xv, fig. 6: Tewa ieg ‘tipi, wigwam' (te house, 1m com- 
pounds; 'a', cloth). "The Jutd, ' Utes', Apnedntst, "Comanches", and 
some other tribes are known by the Tewa to live in such houses. 

PL xv,fig. 7.. Tewa f'«, "logs', ' poles','rafrers'. This is some- 
times also called leguap'«, ' house rafters'; compare tegwap'e, ‘house 
rafters’ (pl. xv, fig. 2). 


6, FIGURES REPRESENTING WEAPONS 

Pl. xvi, fig.t. Tewa sue, ‘bow and arrow’. Matthews gives a 
Navaho bow symbol that looks like a capital letter B: "Diagram 
ol the bow-symbol on the left leg of the personator of Navénězga- 
ni! ‘There is also occasionally a very obscene interpretation of this 
bow and arrow figure. 

Pl. xvt, fig.2, Tewa sutsl'l, ‘atrow-point' (sv, arrow; fst't, point), 
This figure may be confused with jy'np'e, ‘spear’ (pl. xvt, fig. 3). 
Fig. 16 in the chart áhows an arrow-point copied from a San Ilde- 
fonso bowl. The form is identical with that of the cafiute figure, 
although a Tewa arrow point actually had quite a different shape. 

PL xvi,fig.3.  Tewa ju yp' e, 'spear' (p/m, to pierce; f'e, stick, 
pole). This figure may be confused with suisti, "arrow point’ 
(pl. xvi, fig. 2). 

PL xvi, figs.4, 5, and 6. Tewa.k'wqwistsipu’, ‘belly of a sling" 


! Waahington Matiheaes, Naraho Legenii, p. 253. 
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(k'u’, stone; gwi4?, tosling; sip’, the hollow below a person's ribs). 
Fig. 6 i& identical with sj, ‘vagina’ (рі. хп, ба: т). In order to 
obviate this identity the sling belly is usually shown turned as in 
fig. 4 or split in the middle as shown in fig. 5. The form split in the 
middle has its counterpart in San Ildefonso designi; see the chart, 
fip. 17. lf not carefully made, k'équédipu is apt to resemble 
tsigawann, ‘lightning’ (pl. x, fig. 6), or ‘agejese je", ‘the morning 
star'(pl.x,fig. 10). What we call a diamond, rhombus, or rhomboid 
form, or tilted square or oblong, seems to be quite generally termed 
sling venter by tlie Indians oi the Southwest. Thus the Franciscan 
Fathers give: “beddii't’ ndhdlIn, (slingslhot-like), a diamond, also 
called sóiso, big star"; "beMdi'thi (slingshot), un elongated 
diamond ";F I befditlI' baba: dolághás (slingshor with serrated edge), 
diamond with serrated edge"? “‘beddidl'?’, ndhdlnigt едЕ 
(slingshot-like figures within each other), diamond within diamond." 
Of the use of the kw gwiti, ‘sling’, what the Franciscan Fathers 
say of the Navaho will apply equally well tothe Tewa. "The sling- 
shot, consisting of a diamond-shaped piece of leather to hold the 
stone, and two cords, ane of which is released in swinging it, is also 
used in killing birds, or throwing at sheep when herding.’ 

РЇ. хут, fig. 7. Tewa biie p'a, ‘sword’ (thi point, blade; jc. 
augmerntative: ba; flat amd with roundish edge), The Tewa state 
that they probably had no weapon known by this name before 
the Mexicans came. The figure is identical with етгі y, 'cross' 
(pl. xvit, fig. 7). 


7. FIGURES: REPRESENTING OBJECTS USED IN RELIGIOUS 
DANCES 

РІ. хуп, Ags, tanda T'ewa Ec sse q, ' Chiloneti horns? (Ec sd, 
Chifoneti: s 3, horn). The Chifoneti fraternity is known asd cia at 
the Tewa villages,as k'cfasreat Cochiii (Bandelier's " Koshaire' "and 
as" Néwekwe" at Zuni. Male members of this fraternity tie their 
hairin twohorri-like bunches on certainoceasions. These are called 

©The Fronciecan Fathers, op. cit...p. mt. 


t Thil. p. 252. 
! [bid., p. 333. 
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9, Fabajinde’, horse penis, to, ndesc jc, big penis, tt, kabajinde’, 
horse penis, or quil, 1n. a line. 
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k'esase a," Chifoneti hórns'.. Compare the head of à Chifaneti copied 
from San Ildefonso pottery (chart, fig. 18). See Mrs Stevenson's 
reporton the Zuni Indians for an illustration of a k’csd wearing his 
hair in this wav." 

The shape of the caute figures is very realistic- The form shown 
in pl. xvir, fig. 2. is:said to be preferable to that shown in pl. ХУШ, 
fig. 1, since itis not as casily confused with 'ck'used, ‘cloud’ (pl. 1x, 
fig. 1). 

РІ. хуп, figs. 3)4/and5. Tewa the ‘тана headdress’. Thin 
boards, variously shaped and painted, are worn on the heads of 
women dancers in éablita dances, Spanish fabitia, ‘tablet’, being 
the name given by the Mexicans to the boards and also the dances 
in which they are used. — The ‘ele are said to represent clouds, and 
some of them have the sun, moon, or stars cut or painted on them. 
A picture of one kind of tablita being worn by a maiden ts found 
in Mrs Stevenson's report on the Zuiii Indians* A cloud painting 
taken from San Ildefonso pottery and said to be an ‘ele is given in 
the chart, fig. 19. The Franciscan Fathers call a similar pattern 
"E'isvishchin (cloud image), The variety of the canute tablita 
figure given in pl. xvi, fig. 5, is the same as &wj, 'rain' (pl. 1x, 
hg. 4). 

Pl. xvu, fig.6. TTewa фсе, ога гае", ос Рр", " belU 
(фит, to make aringing noise; mbe, small and roundish like a ball). 
Whether the Tewa obtained small metallic bells from the south 
in. pre-European times is uncertain. 

Plxvm, fg. 7. Tews p'eqtwi'y, ‘cross’, literally ‘standing stick" 
(ple, stick, pole; mí, to stand). The makers had im mind the 
Koman Catholic cross. 


A Game aS AcTUALLY PLAYED 

It is an ideal method to describe a game as it was: actually 
observed to be played. Such a description should always accom- 
pany à description of the general theory and rules of à game. The 

CM. C. Speer, The Zufil Тайша, гм Аня. Кер. В.А б Washington, 104, 
р- 436 

зы. pl- gE 

"The Franciean Fattera; op. cun, p. 353. 
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canute game described was played by four Indians whom we shall 
designate as А, B, C, and D. 

D laid fifty kernels of corm as the pool on the ground about ten 
feet from pile no. t, while all looked on. No stakes were made. 

A hid the pin in one of two sticks on pile no. 1, their openings 
covered and (heir closed ends projecting toward pile no. 2. C 
walked from his pile to pile no. 1 and found the pin in the first 
stick he lifted. C and D therefore became the dealers. 

1. The figure was xut: 1. A guessed, finding the stick in the 
fourth stick guessed. D took four kernels from the pool and lair 
them near pile no. 1. 

2. The figure was xim: 8. B guessed, finding the pin in the 
second stick guessed, D took 6 more grains from the pool and 
deposited them with the others belonging to his side. 

3- The figure was x1: 8, A guessed, finding the pin in the third 
stick guessed. A and B now became dealers, No kernels changed 
hands. 

4- The figure was xy; 2. C guessed, finding the pin in the third 
stick guessed, B took ten kernels from the pool for his side, laying 
them near pile no. 2, the pile of his side, 

5. The figure was xv: 2. C guessed. Не said, aíter raising 
two of the sticks, that the pin must be in the ің, Не tapped the 
t [n with one of the sticks he had taken up and then quickly lifted 
the other stick remaining on the pile, which he had not tapped. 
The pin was not in it. That showed that the pin must be in the 
fn, as he had shown that he thought it was by tapping it, C 
and D's side got the deal. 

6. The figure was xv:2. D cautioned A and B to stay by their 
own pile while he was putting the pin in. ‘Go back to your place; 
don't be watching here," he said, B guessed, finding the pin in 
the second stick guessed. С took six kernels from the pool for 
his side. 

7- The figure was xv: 2. A guessed, finding the pin in the fourth 
stick guessed. C took four kernels from the pool for his side. 
"You are a good guesser; vou know every time," he said to A. 

8. The figure was x:8. B guessed, Anding the pin in the fourth 
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stick guessed. C took four kernels from the pool for his side. C 
was singing the cafute song while B was guessing. 
9. The igure wis xV:2. В guess, C continued to Bing. 


/ CLOUD 2.CLOUD 3. RAIN +. RAIN 


5. LIGHTNING 6. RAINBOW 7. STAR 8. MORNING 











9. FOOT PRINT /0,DRacon Ii, MILLS /2. MOUNTAIN 
of ROADRUNNER ELY W/DE PLACE 






/6. ARROW 
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OF SLING E MEAD DRESS CATHOLIC CROSS 


CHART OF DESIONS COMED FROM BAN ILOEFONSO AND ANTIENT PUEBLO POTTERY 


“Та, іт," he said as he stopped singing, and slapped B on the back. 
B guessed, finding the pin іп the third stick guessed.. No kernels 
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changed lands, of course. A and B became dealers, A hiding the 
pin. A noticed: that only two kernels were left in the pool. 

10. The figure was rx: 3. C guessed, finding the pin in the 
fourth stick guessed. B took the two kernels left in the pool for 
his side, though his side really deserved to have four, of course. 
From now on forfeits liad to be paid out of the pools of the sides, 
forall the kernels were in possession of one side or the other. There 
was no common pool any more. 

Ir. The figure was 1X: 4. D guessed, finding the pin in the 
third stick guessed. "Come get your money," C called out. А 
went over and received ten kernels from C and D's pool. 

12. The figure was Xvrt:3.. C and D assisted each other in guess- 
ing, finding the pin in the first stick guessed. Meanwhile B sang 
loudly portions of the Mexican versions of the caflute song. 

I3. The figure was Xvit: s. C lifted the first stick, D the second, 
lut according to C's directions, Then C stood the stick he had 
taken up on end so near the ones remaining untouched that if it 
fell it might hit one of them. He held it in this position with the 
fingers of his right hand, When it fell it did not hit one of the 
sticks still lying, but pointed toward one. "Then taking the stick 
which D had taken up, C struck with it the stick on which the 
divining stick had not fallen, This stick was then lifted by him, 
and the pin was not init. But the pin was not to be found in the 
remaining stick either. “ Whereis it?" exclaimed C. At last the 
pin was found by C stuck in one of the sticks, As to the order 
in which this stick was raised, there wasa dispute. And so A hid 
the pin and arranged the figure again—the same figure as before. 
And C and D guessed again, finding the pin in the third stick 
guessed, C and D's-side now got the deal, or rather “got the 
sticks, " as they put it. 

14. The figure was iX: 5... B. found the pin in the fourth: stick 
guessed, and paid C and D four kernels. 

I5. The gure was Xi: i. A and B took turns guessing. C 
tried to make them think the pin was in the wrong suck, They 
found it in the fourth one which they guessed and ран) С and D 
four kernels. “Yes, but you don’t make ten a single time, only 
four, four, four,” said A, 
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16. The figure wasxim:6, C sail, “ Four, four,all the time, just 
four, Int now the pin will be in the first one you pick ир,” A 
guessed. "lwil take the pinda, ‘point of the penis’, Arst" (the gure 
waa 4 penis), said A. "There was no pin in it. “1 footed him," 
said A. “You will find itin the aulis ynde, "oll mule”, then,” 
said C. “Iuhalt And itin his testicles; eid A; A lifted tlie other 
stick, which formed the penis, but no pin. Then he raised one of 
the other sticks, but it did not contain the pin, Last of all he took 
up the ‘old mule’. Іп it was the pin, C fairly shouted, "1 told 
you sol” “And I said I was going to pay you only four all the time,” 
said A. He paid C four. 

гу. The figure was x11:7.. " Now you fellowsare going to give mur 
ten kernels" said C. A found the pin im. the. first. stick guessed. 
"C cold me be put the ply inte that stick am) E believed it^ sad A. 
C took rhe ten kernels. 

18. The figure was Xii: 7. AX and Bassisted each other ii gucss- 
ing, using 4 stick to divine with as described before. ‘They found 
the pin in the third one guessed, and got the deal. 

10. The figure was xiv; 10. One of tho sticks. representing a 
testicle had its open end pointed away from the center of the figure. 
C. insisted that because of this carelessness the sticks must be for- 
íeited to his side. The faulty dealers did not object. 

20. The figure was Xv: t. A guessed, finding the pin in the 
second stick guessed. — B paid C six kernels, 

21. Thefigure was Xivi10..— C said" Heia guitig topay me ten.” 
A guessed, finding the pin in’ the fest eck lifted. E ami D's side 
was paid. ten. kernels, which just took all £e kernels A and B had 
left. "lt just came out even," sail C, — T wish [D had something 
to divide with vou,” said C to D; meaning that he wished the game 
had been played for stakes, — "Ig wc «de lar," He knows how te 
play well’ (inet, well; nd, he; €, game; hd', to know), said D, 
referring to C. 

Some expressions heard during the game were: өтіне, “you 
t guess!" (mad, you т, prefrxed pronun, second pers, sing. ; пілі, 
to guess) : méimumg , ' vou 2 guess!" Umhi, prefixed pronoun, second 
pers. sing.; naso, to. gruesa) ; nd илиш С”, ‘Lam going to hunt 
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or guess" (md, I, emphatic pronoun; side, [ it, prefixed pronoun 
denoting a combination of first pers. sing. subject and third pers. 
sing. object: ued, to hunt; get, future tense sign): nmdcfa', 'I 
have found it’ (mde, Lit, prefixed pronoun denoting a combination 
of first pers. sing: subject ard third pers. sing. object: fe” to find); 
nil "ct mpe. I have won’ (nå L emphatic pronoun; e, E prefixed 
pronoun; AP q, a winning; Pc, to make); nd" 4ekate*, I am hiding it’ 
(nd', I, emphatic pronoun; ade, Pit, prefixed pronoun denoting a 
combination of first pers. sing. subject and third pers: sing. object; . 
kaic*, t0. hide): "WH "hheit", tvou t lied’ (CHN, you L emphatic 
pronoun; ‘a, vou TF, prefixed pronoun; Acie, то lie; 6", there); 
A’ gle tial"! ky gk’ eé, ‘the corn kernels in the pool” (pn, corn 
plant; f, house, in compounds; ‘ims, there, where; ‘i! postfix de- 
noting 3-- number, vegetal gender, referring to Kinks’; р, 
carn planti k€. kernel, grain); мӣ "iumbt nabu'fopetl hima "ndet, 
"we i3 are paying from our side^ (nd'Piqmbi, of us 34-7, emphatic 
pronoun; wak, sile; Puget, from n side, locative postfix; ibi we 
34. prefixed pronoun; ma, to pav: miet, clement denoting pro- 
gressive tense); ‘es! ad 'e Aww sche, " that goat-beand* ('c, there; 
Ч, равй denoting singular number, animal gender; z, one; 'c, 
there: kuwi, mountain sheep, goat, sheep; sede, beard, growth af 
hair on the face); pu'p'e Ew que, dark anus! (pi, base, buttocks; 
pu, hole; Kpc dark): tua'E'u"d p'a, "brown fat testicles’ 
(юа, testicle; i, brown: pa, Bat); pindata', 'dry penis’ 
[binda, point of penis; Ua", dry). 


САЗГТЕ АТ Отикяк Ргевьоз 

In studying the рәлте оғ исе Се аз різуеі at 5an defonso 
we could doubtless find, as elsewhere in the ethnology of the Tewa, 
strong evidence of acculturation. We probably have in this game 
a blending of Indian anc) Mexican elements. A comparative study 
ol the forms of the game current at the various pueblos would 
probably reveal important facts concerning its history. 

Most of the literature on the “hidden ball” games of the 
Puchlo Indians ie contained in the report by Culin previously cited, 
in which pages 335-339 are introductory to this class of. games, 
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pages 351-353 describe the Keresan, 357-364 the Hopi, 367-370 

the Tanoan, and 372-382 the Zuni forms. 

Mrs Stevenson describes the Zuni form of the game under the 
name of 'isdnkolo'twe" in her report an the Zuhi Indians! and in 
addition contributes a description of tlie game to Mr Culin's repart. 

At Jemez some names of objects pertaining to the canute game 
were obtained by the writer. The game is called by the Jemez 
pá'cü'wd, *cane game" (pd'd, cane,? Phrogmites phragmites: "cns, 
game). The sticks appear always to be made of cane. А canute 
stick is called pa't, dual P4'd/, 3-- plural 4778. Тін ріп із called 
шейи], "little stick, dual i/ekfjuf, 34- plural Heklíp (He, stick; Kjyt, 
diminutive). The reed sticks shown in fig. 21 are from Jemez, and 
their markings may be compared with those of the set from San 
Ildefonso shown in the same figure: They are called | 
(1) Bela, ‘at the top’, referring to the one band (Tewa wijn): 

(2) wild, ‘at two places’, referring to the two bunds (Tewa wie fg). 

(3) реш, ‘in the middle’, referring to the band (Tewa t'in). 

(4) peda, eaid of big or bad freckles, referring to the spots (Tewa 
mulas¢'ndc), The corresponding stick at San Ildefonso ià never 
spotted. 

The Jemez play cafiute mostly in winter: tec’ “epd ci tánene p, 
‘in winter they play canute' (cc, winter; 'e, they. 3 47; PI, 
caute stick; 'cü tw, to play тұт y, progressive]. 

The following information was obtained from an Ізіста Indian 
at Albuquerque. The Isleta call cafiute pated, which the informant 
could not etvmologize. The stück with a single band near one 
end is called M one"; the stick w ith a single band near each end 
is culled wisi, ‘two’; the stick which is spotted all over is called fere, 
‘spotted’. At fsleta the sticks are made of wood and are called 
jan’, "little sticks" (fa', wood; "i^, diminutive). 

A Taos Indian at Santa Fé furnished the following. The Taos 
call the game baffute (« Sp. cafiule) or kanuh'ápaná, 'canute вате" 
(kafinte, caute, < Sp. сайше; "dpand, вате). The sticks are 
made of wood and are called £ufitànd, which the informant could 
not etymologize. 


EM. C. Steveren. op cibus рр. 318. 314-341. 
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To witness a game of kate'e pee as played at San Tldefonsa 18 
an experience not saan to be forgotten: The game, as well as its 
setting, is picturesque. The old men take as much pleasure in 
playing it as do the little boys, and it seems just as real and im- 
portant to them, 

The antics of the '' gocd guessing men '" ard the series of Сһап йу 
figures make the game entertaining to both. player and onlooker. 
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CERTAIN RARE WEST-COAST BASKETS 
By H. NEWELL WARDLE 


“HE basketry of primitive peoples, though one of the latest 
subjects to attract the attention of the ethnologist, 1s now 
recognized as well worthy of the closest study. Not only 

does it frequently represent the highest artistic expression of its. 
maker, but it may point the way to important ethnologic conclu- 
sions. Its evidence is weighty, though never final, since today 
the dismemberment or forced -association of kindred and of alien 
tribes on reservations, and the arbitrary demands of the white 
trader, are making sad havoc with this native art, while even in 
prehistoric times intertribal contact, in war, trade, and friendship, 
gave to local varieties a wider distribution. This latter, the natural 
increasing range of the baskei—whether a« loot, merchandise, or 
gift—is a valuable indicator, and opposed to the modern and wholly 
vicious artificial transplanting of types: The present limited 
knowledge of the older basketry renders important the publication 
of accurate descriptions of every genuine old specimen. The five 
which form the subject of this paper have been selected from the 
collections of The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia as 
differing, in one way or another, from any basket previously 
described. 

The small covered basket (pl. xvi, a) came to its present abiding 
place more than thirty years ago. It is unquestionably a Tlingit 
product, and is n&signable to Emmons' type 16) It exhibits the 
characteristic shoulder of the jar-shaped qweuHe-quud (" round or egg- 
like belly"), while the lid is surmounted by the rattle from which 
type 14 takes its namie, /udar-hiuck ("noise inside"). More squat 





iG. T. Emmons, The Basketry ob the Tlingit. Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hiri. 
vol mi p. 355. Whether tha lid ta type 16 carries the ruttle as does that of type 14 
la not stated, hut from the specimen figured by O. T. Mason (Smithson, fest Ann, Reh 
1901, U. S. N. M. p. 67) it evidenily has this characteritic. 
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in appearance than the jar figured by Emmons, the Academy's 
basket reaches only 81. mm. (6; 3.2 inches) in height, lid included, 
while its greatest diameter is 116 mm. (c. 4.6 inches). 

The weave of the bottom is mostly rhe Khark-ghee-su'l ("be 
tween’) or alternating two-strand twining and wickerwork, while 
the remainder of tlie basket shows only the regular tiish-tookh-a'r- 
kee (close together work") ot two-strand twining, and is finished 
at the edge by trimming the warp. Into this basic fabric of spruce- 
root if woven the false embroidery or overlay twining of grass— 
the wh-tak york ta-iseage ("* outside lifted up and put round ").! 

Tlie embroidery begins where the warp turns up to form the side 
of the jar, and ends at the basal line of the neck, The design of the 
body, which ts continued onto the nm of the lid, presents, when the 
latter is in place, six vertical rows of loxenges,—two and a hall to: 
the row,—each outlined by skipping two consecutive stitches in the 
overlay, thus permitting the dull-brown spruce-root twining to 
appear on the surface. Within this outline the false embroidery 
is continued—no longer in the sheeny pale нгам о) (һе Айла Жағ 
Shark (“trae straw ), but in a deeper, more brownish shade; 
intersected by two longitudinal lars of black, each two rows of 
stitches in breadth. 

The lid is surmounted by the ingenious closed chamber, con- 
taining the little pellets, whose rattle recalls to the native mind the 
sound of shifting pebbles on a shingle beach. ‘This knob, 45 mm. 
(с. 1,8 inches) in diameter, is embroidered in the graceful fern- 
frond pattern (design 43, “the young fronds of the formas they come 
up from the root and curl round")? in two colors—the pale straw 
and the deeper shade forming the alternate fronds on the dyed 
epruce-reot ground. The only portion of the spruce-root twining 
that is not in the natural color is this central or upper face of the 
knob, In all probability it was originally dyed red, thougt its 
liue i$ now dark-brown with only a suggestion of ruddiness, The 
т Farmers wp cit. p. 232. Ala O, T. Maian in Ball. yo, U. S N, Ma part P, 
the. 28 


! The straw may be the same, bat, if oo, it hascertainly born dyed anit hae failed. 
Its aet тей аз НЕН 
! Eminons, op elt. p. zT6. 
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three series of stitches forming the neck of the knob, and the three 
rows of the Hd proper appearing just bevond the line of junction 
and under which the warp-strands of the former are inserted, are 
in ordinary twined weaving of uncovered spruce. Beyond this, the 
overlay recommences in solid blocks of pale straw, relieved by the 
"footprints of the brown (black?) bear" (Emmons' design 6). 
Each of the three footprints is outlined in. the dull spruce-root of 
the basal fabric, and within this lining of uncovered weft the over- 
lay recontinues in the deeper shade and black, forming alternate 
bars, each two stitches deep. 

At the base of the footprint series the warp-strands turn sharply 
down to form the cylindrical rim, and here the motif of the basket 
itself recurs in a series of alternating diamonds and triangles—the 
latter probably considered by the maker as the “half of the head 
of the salmon-berry," though in reality nothing more than a 
potential lozenge. ‘This identity of motif on the body of the basket 
and the rim of its lid is in accordance with the Tlingit custom and 
serves as a recognition mark. 

In form, weave, embroidery, and in two of the three elements of 
iis ornamentation, the basket is characteristically Tlingit. lt is 
unusual, though by no means unique, in the absence of strongly 
marked bands. Its peculiarity consists in the treatment of the 
lozenge, or "eye", which forms the decorative feature of the basket 
body.and reappears on the rim of the lid. I know of no other 
Tlingit basket in which the lozenge is intersected by horizontal bars, 
and in this case it seems probable that the concept of the completed 
basket, with the barred footprints of the brown bear upon the flat 
surface of the lid, reacted upon the body motif, the " eve", to produce 
a design more realistic and harmonious. Yet it may well be that 
this is not an individual characteristic, but a lost or hitherto un- 
recorded pattern, and, as such, bears its special Tlingit designation. 

A second art product from the same culture province is the 
tam-o"-shanter shaped hat figured on plate Xvilt,c. [ts greatest 
diameter is 419 mm. (¢. 1644 inches), The head-band measures 


t Esnrans, op. clt, p. 355. lathe word "black" 1n the explanation o£ pl. v, fg. 
&, merely a misprint lor " brown" 
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507 mm. (¢. 23/4 inches) in circumference and is 65 mm. (c. 2!4 
inches) in height. The hat is woven in the ordinary two-strand 
twining of the Northwest coast, with the stitches driven home so 
сіоѕе апа hard-as to give a beautiful beaded appearance to the 
fabric, The edge is finished with the three-strand border (Em- 
mons’ border type 5) frequently used for hats. The material 
is spruce-root, upon which an overlay js applied in concentric bands 
of “false embroidery” in straw of a rich golden-brown іше. Тһе 
flat, button-like elevation of the crown, 108 mm. (c. 4.3 inches) in 
diameter, carries on its surface two bands of the "leaves of the 
freweed" pattern? The rhomboidal leaves are turned in opposite 
directions on these bands. 

Then succeeds, around the slightly constricted, almost vertical 
neck ef the knob, a series of solidly embroidered rectangles? de- 
limited abave and below by a single embroidered line —" cross- 
em eA Ez bar of the drying frame" * as shown in 





" the hgure. Beyond this constriction, the 


bread flare of the wpper surface presents four spaced, concentric 
bands of embroidery. The innermost of these repeats. the fire- 
weed motif, the leaves being directe] in accordance with those 
of the first circle. The remaining three, in conformity with the 
Өйтсе worked bands ol. tlie piece's inferior aspect, show. the well- 


Por tun 





Fud Deikun wi bathed. (A, N.S. Pong, eng.) 


known "shaman's hat" pattern! ‘The deep hat-band below is 
decorated with a variant of the " tattoo" figurc* (fig. 27). 
Елп, ор. СЦ... р 346. 
tibii. p 266. dein 10, 
V Possihly these biocks- torm. nottimg more than a varimnt of the fire-weed smart, 
though mooted in dtr Emo text. See hie plata xi, fig. б. 

5 Enmmots op. ei, p. 259, design 26, 

* [bldd.. p. 274. design x5. 

C Thid. p. 273. deugn 35: 
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Unlike the example of this pattern heured by Mr Emmons,' the 
tattoo does not alternate with the simple “cross.” Ln its individual 
parts it is rather an abbreviation of the old tattoo mark on the 
thumb than a variation of that on the metacarpals of the fingers. 
The result of the juxta- 
position of paired units 
is, however, noteworthy, 
since the included figure 
thus produced is not, 
stricly speaking, the 
"cross," neither is ii 
the tau-shapex]. ceremo- 


nial war-club nor its i t à na s 
мы, і E Fic. 28— Raven-tall design. alter Enimonsa variant 
doubled art-form ©. А Aaaama a a ea idu 





closer inspection. will, | 
believe, reveal its connection with the “raven-tail” pattern? Cam- 
pared with that motif, it shows itselfas the negative of a flattened 
and elongated but less: ornate form of Mr Emmons’ variant a of 
design 31 (figs. 29, 30). 

In tlie actual tattoo mark, the bars en the wrist, the double sertes 
of triple lines of dots on the forearm, which complete this personal 
decoration, show it to be m much, conventionalized representative 
ofa very ornate fyure. In basketry this motif is always presented 
in double lines. So, too, the raven pattern exhibits line within line 
tu the last degree of complication, and is (harring designs of modern 
introduction) practically the only motif of which this is true. Is 
all this mere chanee? ‘There is perhaps no more unstable andl 
treacherous foundation on which to base the pillars of a psychic 
bridge than basketrv design. — And vet what is—or rather, was— 

Нан ей. рі хи. Lim by no meam convinced ef the correctness ol Шит беті Ниса іа 
of the cto, ered in this instance, ee Ing ae it remains uncertain that tho tartoo-cross 
explanation of the design on this basket was given by tia maker, — Dadivitual llcenae 
{з broad, ihe temdeney toeapetimenial originality great: Тһе Мне lengthening al 
а sigle recurrent Hue ob viuiunt B ob tlie raven-tall puttern. (loc. eit. p. 372). will 
when placed! between the characteristic. delimiting Tines—-^cross-hurs of the drying- 
irame "— prediuce s figure uleniical in outlime with tlie xmbrouiered bar im thia basket. 
(Fig. 23.) 

? Enitorts, op. eit. pp. 272-27), designa go. 11, ate) gz 
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the symbolism of this figure, tattooed upon the back of the hand 
of some of the elder members of the tribe? If a connection be 
admitted between the tattoo mark and] the raven, as this instance 
would tend to- suggest, an hypothesis explaining the raisen d'étre 
of the tattoo mark is not far to seek. Not only is there a Räven 
clan, but this bird assumes a paramount place in the daily life, 
the art, and the mythology of the whole people. Only one basketry 
design, it seems, bears the significant title shen ghe-kulth kak 
ka teh-ul-tee, " oll person's hand back of tattooed", and the original 


| ЕНЕ Е е 





Fm. 29.—Lhferentiüted negative of design on harbamd, showimg relationship 
to rarem tall design m fig. 3à. 
ol that motif Mr Emmons has succeeded in discovering upon a 
single individual. But the former fact, while strongly sugeestive, 
docs not in itself facce tlie conclusion that this was the sale symbol 
tattooed in ancient times. The Wolf cfan-may also have possessed 
its distinctive mark, vet to be discovered. 

But, leaving aside this speculation, if the tattoo mark had. no 
reference to the clan of the raven (since Mr Emmens declares it 
lacking in totemic significance, and merely a mark of distinction)? 
what better, more forceful way te express that tribal rank. than by 
the symbol of the great god Yehth. the raven? 

Let me go one step farther and inquite as to the relation of the 
"raventail" motif. to the individual from which it takes its name. 
Mr Emmons states: "In the minds of the peoplo, it is unconnected 
with the preceding Agure [the cross of the orthodox Russtan church}. 
It seen» to be purely symbolic in character, and bears no trace of 
resemblance to the natural object." By reason af his ancient office 
ob "thumlerbinl," from which the. eagle seems now to have dis- 


! aH. Ho Bancmtt, Nativ Race of Ibe Pojdite Count: voln p. rag. 
! Vaninnna: o[k eit. p. 374. 
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possessed hin, Yehlh, tlie raven, wzs ruler of the winds, and lence 
of the four quarters of the world. May [then suggest that in this 
conventional and ornate figure there survives the Tlingit cosmic 
eymibol of the universe, with the cross of the winds in its center? 
Perhaps it is not mere chance that the apparently most complete, 
though by no means the most elaborate, of the three variants figured 
by Mr Emmens consists of the central cross and six enclosing 
borders, thus producing the cosmic seven which has entered so 
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Fn. 30.—Kaven-tail «онуй, sumplited atter Emmons design 312. 


largely inte the esoteric thought of primitive peoples in the New 
as well as the Old World, 

The hat above described appears to be very old, and was received 
by the Academy at some unknown date prict 101876. It is peculiar 
bith in decoration and form. Exeept in the matter of patterns 
arising from technique,—the skip-stiteh, “hood of. the raven,” — 
the ornamentation of the Tlingit hat is produced by painting and 
not by embroidery, The example under discussion sliows nó ves- 
пре о paint, and, as stated. above, i& embroidered. in. rich golden- 
brown straw, and in designs typical of the art of this culture province. 
No other West coast hat of this form has been described, and the 
question. unaveidalily presents itself: Is this a genuine native crea- 
tion, or a: native copy of some foreign head covering? 





! Ermmois op. £t. pq. 241. Weave j und p. 3682,.— Desigii 15. 
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To the student with a bias toward acciltunition theories, the 
braid bonnet of some Scotch fur-trader immediately suggests itself 
as a model for imitation in straw—an ordinary sailor's hat would 
not explain the knob in tlie center of the crown. 

The alternative—a purely native creation—is one that may 
well be defended. — Any study of the Tlingit head-covering involves 
an inquiry into the meaning and origin of the kuke, the tall cere- 
monial fat eo conspicuous in their carvings. Tts most striking 
feature is the series of woven cylinders rising above the truncated 
cone—a species of insignia of rank. Their origin is, | believe, un- 
known, Jn the lid of the little tudar-Auch (pl. xvitt, a) occurs asienlar 
cylindrical elevation, but in the covered work-basket the esthetic 
raison d'étre of the hollow chamber ts obvious, Although apparently 
no evidence, linguistic or otherwise, is available for the proof, I 
strongly suspect that, in native thought, the lid of the Indar-hack 
basket js regarded as its covering or hat, and ir is quite possible 
that this little sounding basket lid preserves an earlier form and 
meaning of the excrescences on the Tsimshian ceremonial hat—a 
rattle. “The multiplication of the cylinders, one above another, ina 
wholly natural attempt to express added dignity and importance, 
induced the retention of the cedur-block model us a guaranty 
of rigidity. This would, of course, abolish the rattle, the appeal 
for distinction being transferred from the ear to the eve, If this 
suggestion for the origin of the Auke type lbe accepted, the hat under 
consideration. would them be seen ro exhibit only the vestigial rem- 
nant of the original organ—the buttoón-like elevation, open within, 
being neither a rattle, like that of the basket lid, nor a cylinder of 
the ceremonial har. 

It i5 evident that there js something to lw said in support of an 
uninflienced American origin, as well as in advocacy of accultura- 
Hon. 

In brief, the case stands thus: On the one hanl, the apecimen 
has 4 з strong resemblance to. a tam-o'-shanter magnified in straw; 


Di C. Hurt Mertiun woe incline] to aec in lt a copy of ad old Rumlam hat, but 
i һауе been unable io fuu any Russian head-covering at atl eexembiimg thiz Tlingit 
pisce, In any Work on E.utepesn eaa uris. 
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an the other, a more flat hat was formerly in uae on the Northwest 
coast; a basket rattle is still occasionally met with there; the 
tudar-huck was capped with a lid, bearing a flat cylindrical rattle: 
the cylinders of. the ceremonial hat may De reganled as so many 
rattles, which, for technical reasons, no longer function; the Acatl- 
emy's Northwest coast hat is broad and flat.is surmounted by whol- 
low chamber, shaped like the rattle upon the basker Hd, Dut open 
below like the AAwke cylinders. Though the evidence is probably not 
all in, | trust the Jefence may be deemid strong enough to warrant 
a rendering of the old Scotch open yerdict—acculturation “not 
Among the Tlinkit bvskets forming o part of the collection of 
the late Dr Charles Schiffer, presented in recent years to the 
Academy, is one which calls for special mention (pl. XVu, ò). Itis 
a sahik-kah to'n-nar, or emall berrying basket (Mr Emmons’ type 1) 
of spruce-root, dyed brown or weathered dark by age, and em- 
broidered in natural and in golden-brown straw. Its rich tones 
are conspicuous among the gay hues of the more modern baskets. 
Dr Schaffer obtained it in 1888 in the neighborhood of Fort Wrangel, 
and it appears of considerable age, having undoubtedly seen service. 
The basket has.a height of 125 mm. (¢, 5 inches) and a diameter 
of 107 mm. (c. 434 inches), Two loops of twisted deer (7) skin, 
placed upon opposite sides, serve for the-atrachment of iie néck- 
cord. The border, a variant of Mr Emmons border type 7, is 
produced by grouping the warp-strands inte bundles ef. two amd 
turning them down on the insite under the next welt-stiches, 
which, in this final series, are heavier ans of twice the usual length. 
Below. this selvage, a line. of embroidered dots is ty he seen, 
The chief decoration consists lit three bands of "eaves of the fire- 
weed " separated [rem each other only by the single Hne, “cross-bar 
of the drying-frame," by which also they are flanked above arid 
below, Beneath this triple band two examples of the: thumb 
"tattoo" pattern are placed, one upon each side of the basket, 
below the above-mentioned suspension loops. These latter figures 
are in the darker, richer shade of the straw. 
It remains to mention the peculiar feature of this small utensil, 
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The Weave isa twestrand twining, but the direction is from righi £o 
left, while the siiteh passes over and down to the left on the outside, 
then inward. It will thus be seen to be the ordinary Tlinkit “close 
together" weave, reversed in trend while the technique remains the 
вате. "This left-handedness of the maker (for that | assume it to 
be} has had rhe effect uf reversing the slant of the woof-stitch, and, 
in consequence, that of the embroidery stitch as well. ‘Though 
strongly anid closely woven, there is a notable undulation of the 
stitch series and a Jack of pericet symmetry in the basket's contour 
which same: nat wholly due to warping. The selvage, too, while 
it doce net lack strength, has a hummocky appearance, which 
indicates rather zaucfierie than lack of care. 

In marked contrast to this list is the exquisite little grass cup 
(пі. ХИХ). It is 01 mm; (c. 4 inches) high and hae a diameter of 70 
nu. i. 2*4 inches); being cylindrical in form: The basket is not 
embroiled save in a single cireumplexion marking (he. circum- 
feremu of the bottom, the designs being wrought in the weft itself 
alid consequently reappenarmg. in large part, on the less finished 
imierior, 

The warp clement is so minutely divided and so closely covered 
ss to lenve iis nitire ihi doubt. The woof materials are a fine 
pale strawesoolored] grass, and; if T am not mistaken, the stem of the 
nuadenhair fern, Whether any other grass enters into the wefting 
is uncertain; atr leist two other shades appear along with the pale 
straw onor and the Justrous blue-black of the above-mentioned 
elements—s reidish brown and a yellow of-a deeper hue—but, of 
these, the latter is probably due to dyeing the pale grass, and the 
former tones off into the purple-black of the stipe and. may result 
from its natural range of tint. Мо difference of. texture is dis- 
tinguishalile, 

Three weaves have been employed in the creation of this master- 
piece, The greater part is in. wrapped twining: Three-strand 
braid or twining marks the transition [rom bottom to side, and in 
certain of the ornamental bands a combination of wrapped twining 
with fee, er lattice twining, occurs. The work proceeds: from left 
to right. “The number of stitches averages no fewer than six to the 
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centimeter. Owing to the fineness of the weave, and an unusually 
heavy stitch of the root warp which crosses the center of the bottom, 
it has been found impossible to determine the manner in which the 
basket is commenced. Whatever that style may bë, certain itis 
that the wrapped twined weaving makesits appearance as early. as 
in the second series of stitches. The secondary or coil-warp strand! 
which lies internally to the radiating primary strands, seems of the 
same root material as they. The lashing woof is pale straw. 

Before reaching the circumference of the bottom, the first decora- 
tive motif is introduced—an H-shaped fhgure in black. Short 
lengths of fern-stem are user! for the six figures, the stipe, after 
making its first turn to the exterior of the fabric to form the ieft 
leg of the H, is carried along internally to the secondary warp and 
wrapped with the pale weft element for three stitches, until needed 
again, then brought to the surface to form the second leg of the 
figure. Occasionally the thread continues along the back of the 
coil-warp strand and reappears in the succeeding figure. The pale 
straw is continuous, even in the circumplexion, wherein occurs the 
central bar of the H figure, for there it hacks the coil-warp and so is 
wrapped with the fern-stem. 

The boundary between bottom and side is marked and strength- 
ened by the addition of two strands of the same fiber as the warp, 
the utilization of the coil-warp as a welt element alternating with 
the new strands in a three-ply twining or braid—the two being in- 
distinguishable in a finished basket—and the employment of. the 
grass and fern-stem as an overlay embroidery, three threads (one 
dark and two light) being used to face the fiber, their presence in the 
interior of the basket being detectable only along the edges of the 
short stitches of the interior aspect of the three-strand braiding of 
the fiber, Above this single circumplexion the wrapped twining 
recommences and continues into the lowest row of the Arst orna- 





I As this ix) i» nor of. ile grass, but el thus eee fiber àa the radial wurp, it 
would ecem Соттесё to cuonmddér |t notas wool bulb ak part oí the warp, united by a 
single wedt-sirand, im place ol the two welt-stranóda as Їп the dee weave. For this 
sccondary warp element D suggest ih mune cofbeeurp. This collowurp ls used aa a 
weit li only two placee—the boutuiary line botween bottom and side, and im the cone 
struction of the selrage. 
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mental hand. This black band (fig. 31,4] is bisected horizontally 
byalinéof palestraw. — Witliin its divisions, thus lormed, a pleasing 
arrangement of double and single diagonal lines is woven in pale 
straw. These dip at opposite angles, converging toward the left, 
ant are unevenly spaced, being separated now by one, now by two, 
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stitches of. fern-stem, but nevertheless corresponding in the upper 
and lower halves of the band. 

The technique whereby these diagonal bars are. produced ia a 
combination of bird-cage and latticeowork, and may be best under- 
&tood. by reference to the Wustration (fig. 31, 5). The fee stitch ia 
employed where straw and stipe suceced one another: the wrapped 
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twining is used wherever two consecutive stitches of the same color 
are desired. The vertical <titches of the latter show hut rarely on 
the interior of the basket, being overlaid by the alternate thread, 
carried along diagonally to its next outward turn. The inner face 
of this portion of the band thus presents only slanting stitches in 
alternate colors and varying lengths. The secondary, or coil-warp, 
strand is often visible in their interstices, and the basket-wall is 
perceptibly thickened by the additional lashing. The center and 
margins of the ornamental band are in the ordinary wrapped 
twining. 

Eight rows above this band, a second series of H-shaped figures 
commences. Their construction does not essentially differ from 
their homologues on the bottom, Both the red-brown thread of 
the figure and the pale straw of the peeuths-background, when not in 
üse, are continued under the lashings of the other element, except 
at the crossbar of the H, where the light thread is carried in long 
stitches over the vertical inner turns of its alternate. 

The second ornamental band corresponds in design and weave 
with the frst, but the pale straw is replaced bv a light amber and 
the purplish black by a red-brown tone. 

The succeeding light field is broken by a new motif. The first 
af these figures completed by the textile ártist—that lying imme- 
diately to the right of the transition line! of weave—is a recumbent 
I identical with the upright figure previously described, hut this 
would appear accidental, for, in all of the remaining thirteen 
individuals, the upper horizontal line has been shortened by one 
stitch at each end, arid. the result is X. The figure isin red-brown, 
and is woven in the same way asthe H- 

A third ornamental band, of the same weave and pattern as 
the bands previously mentioned, begins in red-brown tones, but its 
central and upper portions are in the lustrous purple-black. The 
median line and diagonal bars are, like those of the first band, in 
pale straw. While the general aspect of the design in all three 

| Lam not aware of any designation now ine for Abba well- murice] Hine from center 
to circumference, which Indicates the completion of each row—a eireumplexion-—and 
Consequently the trandtion [rem anm igure to the next, 
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bands is the sane, the second and third lack that close adherence to 
symmetry in the parts above and below the median line which 
сһагастегігезі the earliest example. 

Immediately below the selvage, against a pseudo-background of 
light imber, sixteen. little black "dogs" turn their noses to the 
right and plant their legs upon a-single line of fern-stem stitching: 
These titty creatures have the simplest outline imaginable. The 
designations "dog" amd "horse" are given by natives to similar 
creatures. on modern baskets, bur these might be deemed any 
quácdruped of the Pacific watershed. — They are built in the combina- 
tion wrapped twining and tee previously described. 

"The basket finishes in a selvage produced by a row of two-strand 
twining of the same substance as the warp fiber, probably in part 
a continuation of the secondary or eoil-warp. The end of each 
vertical warp-strand is bent outward, then forward and downward, 
crossing the face of the next warp-straud, whereupon it passes 
under the two-ply twining, by which it is held down, and penetrates 
between the warpethreads to the interior, where it is trimmed close. 
The result ts a strong and pretty border of false braid (fig. 32,4, b). 

This little cup was collected) by Thomas Nuttall, the botanist, 
in his famous trip across the continent in 1834, ond given by him 
to Mr S. 5. Haldeman in 1836, On thè latter's death it was pre- 
vented to the Academy, Its tribal affinities will be discussed: in 
connection with the basket wallet, next described. 

A filth basket from the West coast of America, meriting especial 
attention, 1з а flat bag or wallet (pl. XX, a, 5), rectangular in form, 
and having-a length of 405 mm. (c. 16 inches) and a depth ol 254 
mum. (c. 10 Inches), The greater part is in ordinary two-strand 
twining of cedar (7) root upon a warp of the same fiber, though in 
no spot except the first line of sewing at the bottom and the selvage 
at the top does the material of the basal fabric appear upon the 
outer suríace, | say in greater part, since, in. the. production. of 
wo of the ornamental elements; thi textile artist has seem fit to 
change the technique, substituting a special modification. of the 
bird-cage or wrapped. twining for the usual twining: but this will 
receive consideration under the head of embroidery, since it is the 
decorative motif that Has forced the change. 
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Unlike the Nez Percé basket wallet described by Professor 
Mason, the vertical warp-strands are not continuous over the 
lower edge of the basket to form the sides, but appear in two sets, 
one for cach face, held close and bound firmly together by a two- 
strand twining of cedar (?) root. This twining sometimes passes 
around a single group of the warp-threads (two strands), again it 





Ев. 13.--Еліггінг (а? ані ініедог (8) оГ border on basket on, (A AN. S. FP. 
по, 11452. Enlarge! 5 umes! 


encloses two groups (four strands}, two from each face, burt it ts 
always simple twining and does not differ upon the two faces of 
the basket; The warp-threads, after the completion of the work, 
have been trimmed Close to this strong stitching, which is: further 
enforced by eight rivet-like cords passed through the double weaving 
just above it and firmly knotted close upon each side. At each 
extremity of the warp series, and laid parallel with its strands, is a 
bundle of the same material, about ¢ight-fold the size of the ordinary 
warp bundle. This is designed to become the lateral selvage of 
the basket. 


The weft, commencing above the fundamental line of stitching, 


'Smilhsoniaw Report Jor 154. pt. 1, p- Jote pih EX 
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passes from left to right and is overlaid with bark and straw em- 
тегу. Upon reaching the lateral selvage bundle, the woof- 
strands, together with the embroidery element, encircle the bundle, 
thus whipping it fast, and the twining recommences on the other 
fave of the basket, but with a changed scheme of ornamentation. 

The selvage at the top is preceded by a line of simple twining: 
almost every stitch of which encloses two of the vertical warp- 
strands, As thue circumplexion is covered by an embroidery of 
alternating stitches in brown and pale straw, a pretty beaded effect 
is produced below the braid-like selvage. This latter is an ordinary 
two-ply twining of cedar (?) root into which are caught the kindred 
warp-strands, mostly gathered in two-strand groups by the pre- 
liminary weft series. The warp bundles, now uniform in texture 
and thickness with the heavy woof-stranis of the border, are turned 
outward, forward, and downward,—1i. e, to the right as seen from 
the outer surface of. the fabric—across the succ eeding warp bundle, 
are caught under the final twining and pass to the interior surface, 
where the ends are turned down, As the wool-stitches slant up- 
ward to the right, and the warp, thus bent upon itself, is inclined 
to the right, a strong and pleasing border of false braid is pro- 
duced, 

The difficulty of determining the direction of the weave in a 
basket with the form! and facial diversity of this waller was further 
enhanced by the perverse turn of the warp-thread.. Were the basket 
woven trom right to left, asin the Tlingit berrving basket de- 
scribed above, the wool would have corresponded, in all other 
respecta, with the two-stramd twining, and the border presented: 
the appearance of the border type 7 described by Mr Emmons. 
However, à most careful tracing of individual woof-threads, singled 
out by some peculiarity, was sufficient to distinguish definitely this 
border from its analogue among the Tlingit, and conclusively prove 





!This appears 10r carresparidl 16 every respect-with the first. line of atitching at the 
bottom. but dwing to the entin escealmert of tlurduner aspect ol the lormer beneath 
the sureed-adown ende of tha warp. it is dmpossihle to ajeak with eertuinty; but. the 
luct that a drter stitch spanning u "ingle warp-atranmd, occasionally. itervenes, ard 


Lunt ther stltehes do mot overlap, ball but pesitize evidimee tliat ne theres twining 
is herein concerned. 
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that the trend of the weave ia from left to right, and the éelant of 
the stitch aspiring! 

The heavy lateral selvage bundles are cut off 38 mm. (e. 112 
inches) above the finished basket-top, and. each wrapped around 
with the embroidery element for a finish and Lent inward and 
downward, in a stiff curve, into the earner, where itis held in place 
by a strong stitch which passes through the weave from one face 
of the basket to the other, below the selvage, amid is carried over 
the edge to be securely tied, 

So old is this prece dl native art that its colors have faded to tones 
of cream and brown, Especially is this true of the obverse, while 
thc reverse, which has heen less exposed to the light, retains some- 
what of its black and yellow. Forcunately it is possible, by: ex- 
amination of the interior of the basket, to reconstruct its color 
scheme. — There, the projecting hits of straw, carefully turned down, 
announcing the commencement of an overlay thread, or marking 
the beginning of a figure, show that the [abrio was onee radiant in 
Tue—hlack, chestnut brown. (ór red2), golden. brown, pale straw 
tor white?), and yellow that lies between a sulphur and. a. gosling- 
green. 

With the exception of that design and portion of à «design to be 
noted later, the embroidery or overlay is produced bv a simple 
twining of twu srass strands overlaving the basal fabric. Hence 
dt presents to the eve a-grass stitch with ihe same dip as the weft- 
‘strand which it completely concenls, and by which itis, im turn, 
concealed on tlie inner [ace of the fabric. In one or two instances 
the twa-strand. overlay i$ continuous across à figure and the single 
stitch in a third tint necessary to the design would seem to bè super- 
imposed upon the overlay, 

The decorative scheme of the obverse (pl. xx, a) begins at the 
bottom with a band of chestnut brown, black strand. i5 intro- 
duced near the starting point of the first row, to altermate witli the 
brown, but quickly dropped for. the uniform tone. [t reappears, 

! Were udidironal evulimce required, is i t» be found im tle charactervarie forwurd 
ermep ol the warp-siramils, wine Ue Plni«aye weave p ied Ded. een m de reverse 


Ince (pl. xx; hi und the-eroviling ul the fures i2 ile right ham on thn ohvnrwe fare 
(pnl. XX, ga. 
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however; near the end of the third, nnd is present across the whole 
width of the fourth, the final row of the hund, giving it a headed 
finish. Above this appears the pale, almost white, straw, which, 
cred by five triple Lands ond framed to right and left by a 
(изга noi livewe, i to form the theoretical background for rhe 
Hues, 

The flirt division of this held contains three shapes; resembling 
cup convontional representation of the feathered end ofan arrow- 
еа, whernating with two masks, The later are set so low that 
rue meutli« Impingeupon the border below, Evebrows, eyes, ndse, 
oni! meth) ote worked in the pale natuted straw, boldly outlined 
aped the beowmsurface of the octagonal mask. Horizontal bands 
Ul (obiedie un paint, cross the Lici serie: of Шасі stitches, 
айар мин the lighter brows of the ground tone, extenils 
sores tty onvek ar ghe central line of the mouth: a broad band, 
uil bu E diede upper and the lower row and barred within, diig- 
anale pen tie right. check, vertically upon. the. left; marks. the 
ares borwseen the basal line of ihe nose and the central line. of 
Ehe exe in the left-hand mask, while the face to the right shows 
between: the-solid hoindaries only a simgle line of dots (alternating 
stitehest: a double row of alternating black and. chestnut-brown 
ined ж шанын by the apices ol the brows; above this the fore 
bead shows another hand) two rows deep, black and reddish strands 
ling twined with the lighter brown in the lower and upper tows 
rcapectivels io form a chevran pattern. 

The other-class of figures in thie field. as seen in the example in 
the middle, can be best describud às twe horizontal chombs, tending 
in eppesite dircetions, and placed with their long. sides in. contact, 
These are im rhe lighter brown. ‘The six smaller and vertical 
rhombic within this figure have. been embroidered in the greenish 
yellow straw. “The datk bands of facial decoration upon the masks 
reappear in corresponding bare across the brown portion of the 
arrow-leatlier alsa,’ “The representatives of thia design, to the right 

Кн rhom aymtea] ià termed, in the present. papet, the gsrowifoather. for te 
fake al cmnmnribenee nnly, eot to imply amy relatian. in the mind if the basket«maker. 
betwerti: (dur tolli gud. ale Senthered adirioot an arnaw. 
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and left, have been modified by proximity to the lateral brown 
borders, the former losing its V-shaped indentation by blending with 
it, while the latter adds a fourth yellow rhomb to its upper series, 
and encroaches upon the margin so ae to reach even 10 rhe selvage 
bundle, 

The lowest field ie terminated above by a triple band, dark 
(alternate brown and black) above and below, and pale straw in the 
middle line. To this succeeds an unbroken strip of tht cream- 
colored! embroidery, and above this ls 4 second triple band, slightly 
broader than the first and with the central rows in greenish yellow: 

Upon the second triple bam! rest the chins of the Ave maska of 
the second occupied field. They differ from the two above de- 
scribed in the possession of an ornamental cap, or head-bandl, im their 
greater breadth, and in the tattooing. The row of paint, or 
tattooing, crossing thè median line of the mouth, is in solid black: 
the band at the basal line of the nose is narrower; the stripe across 
the forehead commences immediately above the eye am| reaches, 
in its breadth, the apices of the eyebrows. Тиге гоз об stitching 
higher appears the head-band, vertically barred in cream and 
chestnut-brown. 

Two triple bands, similar to the second and separated by an 
unbroken feld of natural straw, intervene between. the second and 
the third occupied field—a field differing in no way from the former, 
save in the tattooing (painting) of the masks. Here the lowest 
horizontal stripe lies between the upper line of the mouth and the 
base of the nose, and consists of two rows of solid color, bordering 
one of alternating dark and lighter brown, In the first or left- 
hand mask a similar band seems to liave crossed the face atliwart 
the eyes, but if such a beautification ever existed on the other Tour 
masks, it must have been in paler tones, since the corresponding 
stitches present an even lighter brown. than the remainder of 





Pit may be worth while to uote that tlie peeullur type of tattooing prictiser In 
Western and northerm Amcereum, u type tor which T have auyges:ed ihe term. kukima 
USctenté, 8, 5., XiV, p. 770), where a needle with pigment-chürged tlincuid ie drawn umler 
the wuter cuticle, obviously derive) (ron the tertile ois, ool can moet «шї! howe 
been suggested by the practice of representing the earlier pointed) (octal еслі о fü 
applied eriiches upan busketry, 
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the surrounding surface, The whole of the forehead, [rom the root 
of the nose to the ornamental head-band; is occupied by a decoration 
in alternating stitches. 

In all the twelve masks woven upon this remarkable basket, 
the eyebrows are strongly arched in the torm of M, From the 
central depression depends the straight line of the nose. The 
eyes ure hallow squares, sometimes (though that would appear 
accidental) occupied by a black stitch (the pupil?) The mouth 
m all af the upper series and in all save the last (the right-hand) 
of the middle group, is 4 parallelogram. In the case of the excep- 
tion noted, only the central two of the four stitches on the base-line 
of the rertangle are present—an exact reversal of the method of 
representing. the mouth in the first mask of the lowest row, where 
the: upper, not the lower, lip assumes the pseudo-curve, In the 
other mock of this Arst row, the Tour corner stitches in the parallelo- 
gram have been omitted and the result is the technical oval, It 
seems as though the artisi had experimented with this feature. 

There is one marked peculiarity visible on the obverse face of 
the basket, that, while every. individual figure, and indeed each 
feature. ts created separately by short sections of straw, prominent 
bands, tike the tattoo lines on the masks; reappear in the lateral 
brown bordets.. There is no obvious reason for their insertion 
there. nor indeed for this carrying over into the "arrow-feathering " 
design of thesy same bars. Expectancy, familiarity with another 
and more primitive technique, would appear to have brought this 
too pass. Either the basket-maker was most familiar with baskets 
of wrapped twined (bird-cage) weave, where the darker element, 
when hrought to the surface, would inevitably show the black in 
auch a row «quite across the whole width of the fnbrie, or the basket 
wes nore Gr less freely copied from such an one. 

Upon the triple band which bounds the third occupied. field 
above, eight Tittle: brown "dogs stand facing to the left. Their 
anatomy canbe best understood by reference to plate xx a. The 
lust dog has apparently been induced, though not compelled, to 
catry his tail aloft, bv the prosimity of the Iateral brown border. А 
curious change of weave occurs in the lower row of welt entering 
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into the bodies of the dogs, and the row immediately preceding it- 
It is no Jonger a matter of two-strand twining, overlaid by a two- 
stram! false embroidery, bat of three-strand wrapped twined weav- 
ing, In this weave a single cedar (7) root weft-strand (i. ¢., the 
coil or secondary warp) passes along behind the vertical warp 
threads, to which it is lashed by two grass strands—one light, one 
dark. In the upper of these two rows the light grass thread starts 
off in simple, wrapped twined weaving, with characteristic stitches, 
diagonal on the right side and vertical on the wrong. After some 
ten stitches the dark thread 15 introduced, and the same wrapping is 
continued with it, the first, or light, binder being carried along on 
the back quite free until the end of the dog's body is reached, when 
the light thread is brought to the front, and the process repeated 
with the dark grass loosely trailed in the rear. The preceding weit 
series does nor present so.simple a technique. The spaces between 
the dogs' legs break the continuity of the dark weave, so that alternat- 
ing bitsof colar are desired in parts. Here the dark thread, after its 
introduction; makes buta single turn on the face of the basket and 
then gives place to the light strand, which їз carried up diagonally 
at the back across both root woul and warp and brought through 
to the fore. This lattice weaving continues so long as alternations 
of the two colors are required, but as soon as the pale held is re- 
gained it is replaced by the ordinary bird-cage weave in the light 
straw, with the brown strand laid free on the inner side of the 
basket. Above these two rows, the ordinary twined weft and 
twined overlay recoritinie to the selyage. 

The reverse face of the basker (pl XX. b) bears scant resemblance 
to its obverse, True, the creamy straw forme the apparent back- 
ground here also, the lateral brown borders skirt the selvage bundles, 
and the procession of little "dogs" crosses the top, but there the 
likeness ends, 

Above the fundamental cedar (7) root stitching, the two-strand 
twining commences, with two-ply twined overiay in brown. This 
row is followed by two lines of yellow and brown stitches alternating, 
and these by two more in yellow and black, and a fifth in yellow and. 
brown. A band of brown with black strands of varying lengths 
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appearing irregularly in alternating stitches is topped by three 
rows in pale straw. After two series of solid brown stitches—the 
comumencement of the first ornamental band—the weave changes 
abruptly. The decoration is a series of yellow triangles, each with 
its apex in the center of the base of its right-hand neighbor, and to 
produce this design the basket-miker has resorted to the peculiar 
combination of the wrapped twining with the twined weave, known 
as ket Three. rows of this interesting adaptation of technique 
to igure border two lines of ordinary wrapped twined weaving above 
and below, and then the band is completed by two rows in the 





Fic, 33.—Iestle aspect offpart of the appér ormumental band amd border of the 
lusket-wallet .— (Reduced) 


usual twining with the two-strand twined overlay in brown (ef. 
fig. 33). 

A narrow band of brown breaks the continuity of the pale straw 
two rows above the first decorative stripe. The second ornamental 
band, broader than the first, contains a regular parallel arrangement 
of step-like lines in brown and yellow. Stitches of black alternating 
with the brown along the edges and here and there throughout the 
figure give a twilled effect to the design. 

After a short interval a third ornamental band has been woven in 
similarly to the first, in the substituted combination weave, It is, 
however, broader, and its triangles point to the left. The motif of 
the second decorated band recurs in the fourth, while the fifth 
corresponds with the third. A peculiarity of the three orna- 
mental bands with the triangular motif is the rectangle upon which 
the apex of the foremost triangle impinges. This is obviously an 
essential part of the design, since it occurs at the end of the lower 

' The horizontal strand, ar coll-warp, in the. fabrle Jure considered, as well us in 


Wie lasker-cup described above, Tits behind the warp-threuia, nnt before (hem. aa with 
the Powe creations 
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series, which points to the right, and at the starting of the middle 
and upper series which are direeted to the left in all cases there was 
sufficient space to weave another triangle. 

The procession of little "dogs," standing upon this last. band, 
all face-to the right, except the last to be completed. This remark- 
ably lean individual, with tail in air, cunfronta the foremost of the 
advancing line. These little animals are not so realistic as those 
upon the obverse. The [our rows of stitches which enter into their 
stick-like legs are in the combined wrapped twined and dee weaves 
(hg. 32). The regular two-strand twining with two-strand twined 
false embroidery recommences in the body and continues to the 
selvage, 

The form of this basket-bag or wallet plainly shows its relation- 
shij to the flat skin pouch, from which it would appear to have 
been derived. Mr Teit has described bags of this shape from the 
Thompson River Indians (Salishan stock) which are of an even 
more primitive type, being made from a piece of matting, folded 
over, and sewed up at both sides with a piece of deerskin? The 
wallet accredited to the Nez Percés, and figured by Professor Mason, 
gives a. further step in the evolution of this form: There, the warp- 
strands of the sides are continuous across the lower edge of the bag, 
just as in the Thompson mat-pouch, Init the weaving commences at 
its bottom in the center of the warp-threads, and after these liave 
been firmly tied together and bent upward, the twining proceeds 
round and round the fabric. 

In the bag herein described it is difficult to tell whether the 
change i$ an improvement or the reverse. The advantages of the 
strong, continuous warp over the parallel structure with the rough 
ends trimmed close to the twining are, perhaps, more than balanced 
by the additional stay of the rivet-like cords, and a. freedoni from 
die danger of breakage due to the sharp bend of the warp-strands. 

This type of flat basket, so little adapted in form to primitive 
household neede, docs not seem, despite its simplicity of outline, tò 
be widely distributed. [t could have come into vogue only as the 

! Jurriea Toit, The Thempsan Imidiazs nf Hritisls Columbia, Mem. Amr. Mni. Nat. 
Hist. vol. d, p. 301, fig. 149. 
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successor of the skin receptacle, and at such pointe where skins were 
more difficult to obtain than the vegetable fibers, о cunningly and 
lahoriously wrought into its structure, 

It would appear to be most frequent among tribes of Salishan 
and Shahaptian stocka: Ав noted above, the Thompson: River 
Indian basket-wallet is a modified mat, and another Salishan tribe, 
the Quinaielt, weave their wallets with a horizontal warp and 
vertical weft! thus showing; in veranother way, the relationship of 
this farm to tlie mat and earlier skin bag. The Shahaptian wallet ts 
built upon quite another. principle, the basket. being commenced 
in the middle of the line of warp-threads, coninugus over both 
faces of the husket, whercafter it is woven round in the usual way.* 
The ome here described is, 1 believe, peculiar in its structure—the 
treatment of the trimmed and riveted bottom, and. the lateral 
selvage bundles, both of which characters tend to reduce its 
capacity and general usefulness. The lateral selvage has the appear- 
ance of copying in textile the leather binding of such a wallet as 
the Thompson Indians construct. 

Iri its weave it is also unustial: the two-strand twining whereby 
the greater. part ie built up is of wide distribution, but the treat- 
ment of the overlay fe not that of the Salishan tribes, which possess 
wallets resembling this. The Thompson Indians wrap the deco- 
rative filaments about both cluments of the twine, thus reveal- 
ing the design upon the interior! On the other hand, the Shahap- 
lian Net Percés do nor carry the embroidery thread to the interior, 
but pass it beneath the exterior aspect of the welt-stitch. In 
the. Academy s basket, however, the decorative element, while not 
appearing on the interior, save as [ree ends marking the beginning 
and completion of a figure, vet posses the stitch behind the vertical 
warp-straneds hit is colcesled by the stitch of the fabric along 
which it Hes, 

Кн си other weaves that enter inte this basket, the wrapped 


! Mason im wn, Rep, Swnilizóm. TusL, 190r, U- S. N. M., pp. S64 mil їз. 
! Ihul.. pp. 437-335. 

Luid.. p- 345. pl 15. fes. 14. 

* Tlilil.. q- 433 2nd Hg. t3 
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twining isa technique of limited distribution, being known only from 
Washington and the side of Vancouver Island, among the 
Wakashan, Salishan, and Shahaptian peoples. The fez, or lattice 
twined, weave, ts yet more circumscribed, having been reported only 
from the Pomo Indians of California. A characteristic of the Pormo 
fee weave is the location of the horizoutal or coil-warp in front of the 
vertical or radial warp while in the wallet and the cup here de- 
scribed it lies on the interior of the basket. As this is a trait of 
the wrapped twined weaving which builds up the major part of the 
cup and certain bands of the wallet, the relative positions of the 
two warp elements have been conditioned by the latter weave, In 
fact, the lattice weave may be regarded, in this instance, as evolved 
out of the wrapped: twined weave by the action of decorative 
necessities, 

The type of border exhibited by this basket, | have nowhere 
seen figured or described. It has a certain affinity to that of the 
Quinaielt wallet collected by Mr C. C, Willoughby and. described 
by Professor Mason! but it is not identical, the direction of the 
weave being reversed, and the warp-strand bent forward (not back- 
ward) im front of its neighbor (not behind), under (not. over) the 
stitch of the two-strand twining, before turning inward. This 
border will be seen to be identical with that of the cylindrical 
basket cup described above, with: the exception that, in the latter, 
the warp-strands are used singly, while in the former they are 
usually grouped in pairs and treated asa unit. 

Turning to the designs represented on the wallet, the “arrow: 
feather" “figure may һе considered as a possible variant of the 
ornamental bands upón the cup- The faces or masks are charac- 
teristic Chinookan in presentation,’ though they differ somewhat 
from those shown on Wasco baskets, the eves being placed hori- 
zontally, not diamond-wise* The horizontal bands of triangles 
upon the reverse face of the wallet occur asa motif, but placed 





* Мааш in Aen. Hep. Smitlkt. Tait. Ipaa U SN. M pp. 215-236. 

Y [hid.. p. 3337. 

! Tbid., p. 364. 

* Ibat. p. 439. pls. 168, 169. 

The University of. PennsyIvania possess, | believe, a Nez Perc? wallet covered 
with octagaral faces. but T huve not been able to examine it. 
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vertically, on Salishan and Shahaptian basketry,’ as upon that of 
certain unrelated California tribes. The two bands of parallel 
stepped lines suggest the shaman's hat pattern of the Tlinkit. 
Simple as is the motif, and frequent of occurrence, upon the basketry 
of other people, it is almost invariably presented in aspiring series. 
‘The little animals that trail around the top of this wallet, and of 
the cup also, are characteristic of the textile-art of the Skokomish 
and other Salishan tribes, as the Clallam and the Quinaielt The 
design is also known то the Klikitat, à Chinookan, tribe formerly 
living near the Dalles of the Columbia* 

It will thus be seen that, in peculiarities of weave and of border, 
the basket wallet and cup agree, as also in the arrangement of the 
decoration in horizontal bands, and partly in the motives employed. 
There can be little question that they emanate from the same tribe. 
The cup is recorded as from the Pacific coast; the wallet has long 
bern without data. Lt was formerly assigned to the Pacific islands 
and placed with Hawaiian ethnographiea. This, and the silence 
of the old accession lists regarding its acquisition by the Academy, 
would ier to indicate the probability that it came with the Nuttall 
and Townsend collections. Owing to the several voyages of Nuttall 
and Townsend between the mouth of Columbia river and the Hawal- 
inn islands, and thence around the Horn, some specimens of. their 
collecting have been found erroneously assigned, which makes even 
greater the probability that the wallet was also part of the treasure 
trove of this expedition. 

"The travels of these scientific: explorers were. confined, in. the 
West, to the valley of the Columbia; with brief trips into its tribu- 
taries and along the contiguous coast; there they met with natives 
of the Wallawalla, Nez Pereé, Chinook, Klikatat, Kallapooyah, 
Cowlits, and Cayuse tribes.’ It was with the Chinook, however, 
that they were longest and most intimately associated, 

а Миен ін Ааа. Ref, Saiten. Tust.; Трог U. S.N. Mp. 3a4. pl- 36i p. 438. 
y. 161. 
t * Tbid., p. 436. Dis; zz. 162, 154, 163. 

!The American Miusenm ol. Natural History possem а KHklint basket bearing 

this design (ne fly), collected by De Livingston Farrand in toon. 


i Jobn. E Towneseml!, Мате of а Journey acrote the Rocky Mounfains fo the 
Columbia Riwr, und a Viii to ihe Sandwich Islands: Chili, ete, 1830: 
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It is evident that, in the textile art, Chinookan, Salishan, and 
Shahaptian peoples have shared with one another, and from present 
knowledge it is impossible to assign the basket wallet and cup to 
any given tribe. They are, in à sense, 5u$ generis, and. yet essen- 
Hally a product of the lower Columbia valley, 

THE AcabEMyY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 

PHILADELPHLA, PERSSVLVANIA 


NOTES ON THE ANCIENT ART OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
Bv GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


HILE I was attending the centenary celebration ot. The 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Miss H. 
Newell Wardle of the Academy's museum stafi called my 
attention to a small stone amulet (fig. 34), she having already noted 
| its similarity to certain specimens illustrated 
in my recent work on Chiriqui! This: amu- 
let, number 4433 in the Academy's ethnologi- 
cal catalogue, was collected by a former mem- 
bèr, Mr William M- Gabb, whose widow pre- 
sented it to the Academy in 1879. 
mman, The item accompanying the epectmen and 
43V]. signed by Gabb is as follows; “ Farmerly used 
of SL by the Indians of Talamanca as an ornament 
Fie. 44—Stone amulet Lor necklace) and also as money. The art of 
formerly used by the Iae making these now seems to be lost," "The 
dium 9 Talamancm . — r | | 
Cena Ri ҰН figurine is carved from a stone of rane and at- 
tractive color, cut so as to reveal white and 
ml coralline bands, The hardness is 4 and the specific gravity 
2.55. "The acid test reveals the presence of calcite. The material 
is considered by Professor William E. Ford to be an impure time 
stone, 

The Indians of Talamanca occupy southeastern Costa Rica 
and the territory to the eastward as farias Alniirante bay, Thie 
principal tribes are the Bribri, the Cabeear, the Uren, and the 
Tiribi; From which of these tribes the specimen in question was 
collected Gabb docs not say. It ts of special interest as being à 
goed example of à hgure in one medium being executed in a tech- 
nique that belongs to another medium. tn other words, the artiat 


A Study of Chirguian Antiquities, Mem. Conn, Acad, Arteand Sei, voli, dots. 
314 
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working in stone has borrowed the technique of the goldsmith. 
This is seen in the flattened feet which give the effect of having 
been hammered: also in the conventionalized alligator heads at- 
tached to the head of the frog.. The transverse perforation through 
the neck is not visible in the dorsal view. 

An example of the metallic type of frog carved in resin, from 
Divala, Chiriqui, was. fig- 
ured in my voliume: previ- 
oualy cited. — Unfortunate- 
ly the flattened feet are 
broken away (fig. 35). 
There is a ring for siuspen- 
aion under the thront, 
This specimen also served 
as a neck ornament, ard, 
like the stone figurine col- 





lected by Gabb, may have — Fic. 35.—Figute of a frog carved in resin; from 
been used in lieu of the Düvala. Chiriqul Lamson collection, (f) 
more precious figurines af gold. 

The use of the conventionalized alligator and alligator head ав 
a decorative and syribolic motive, par- 
ticularly on metal figurines, was quite 
сүнтипоп im ancient Chiriqui as well as 
in Costa Rica, An example resembling 
the specimen belonging to the Philadel- 
phia Academy. but made of base metal 
is in the William J. Lamson collection 
af Summit; New fersey, In the latter 
the conventionnlized alligator heads are 
rendered more easily recognizable by 
the presence of the teeth and eye as well 





Fi. 30.— Base metal casting ГЕ | 
ai ading: the hemi bè ашыта #9 the recurved jaws (fg. 35). 


with two eomventlanalized - alli- The еы and body of the alligator 


шаны ішін, Lamm colhir- 


| are «ometimes emploved in place of the 
tiom- (p 


head alone. An example ts to be seen in 
a gold figurine belonging to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City (hg. 37). Here the figure as a whole is an alligator; its 
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four feet are replaced by alligator heads and out of its mouth pro- 
trude two conventionalized alligators armed with prominent dorsal 
spines, 

The favorite. metallic type of alligator symbol consists of two 
heads united by a common body. In such cases the common body, 
as well as the fore legs, is often undifferentiated, being left as a 
рип flattened bar attached to the head, or both head and feet, 
of some deity. This ts well illustrated in a parrot-god and two 
jaguar-gods, all belonging to the Minor C. Keith collection. In 





Pic. 35.—Goll gurine өгшіенеңіеі зей Fi, 38.—Gold figutine representing 
Biligator motives, Metropolitan Museum. the jaguar-god with an olligster motive 
New York. (1) scrving áx hoaddress; iram Rio General, 

Como Rica. Keith collection, (4) 


figure 38 it is quite evident that the bar and its curved extensions 
represent the multiple alligator motive. The dorsal spines on the 
common body are placed ventrally for technical reasons: tn figure 
39 the motives at both head and feet are plain flattened bars un- 
differentiated except for a row of triangular perforations representing 
the dorsal markings of the alligator. 

That isoluted examples of the ancient art of Chiriqui and 
seithern Costa Rica should be found among the modern tribes of 
that region is not surprising, In his paper "On the Indian Tribes 
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and Languages oi Costa Rica'' Gabb says that the Tulamanca 
" chiefs on great occasions wear gold ornaments, similar to those 
now found in the Áuacas, or graves of Chiriqui. Whether these 
have been recovered from 
some of these graves, or 
whether they have been 
handed down from time 
immemorial is not known," 
This ts no doubt also true 
of the stone figurine. col- 
lected by Gabb and now 
in the museum of The 
Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. 

With the Lamborn col- 
lection. there came to the 
Philadelphia Academy in 
tgu a small Chiriquian 
collection which includes. a 
diminutive clay metate or iu CONSE 8 
seat (cat. no. 3928). This Fic. 39.— Gold image of the Jaguar-god. 

. i — The perforated bürs at the bes and [eet аге АШ» 
th which belongs to gator motives; from the Huacal de los. Reyes, 
the plain terra-cotta or ar- Rio General, Costa Rica. Keith collection. (4) 
madillo ware, is without 
ornament of any kind, It is only about ten centimeters long; in 
shape it corresponds rather closely to the stone metate* of moderate 
size given to the Yale University Museum by Mr Edwin Lamson, of 
Summit, New Jersey, Instead of the customary four legs, each 
is provided with a pair of parallel continuous supports extending 
nearly the full length of the plate or seat. This type forms a 
connecting link between metates on the one hand and stools on 
the other. 

Stone of suitable qualitv and attractive appearance has always 
been a favorite material out of which to fashion amulets And orna- 
ments Resim is a medium much less frequently employed. Al- 





! Frog. Amer. Philas. 5oc., vol, xr, pp. 483-0032, 1875. 
* On. cit, Bg. 21. 
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though easily worked and of an attractive color, these qualities 
are more than offset by itə rarity and friability. For even more 
cogent reasons one would not expect to find ornaments made of 

ЛА clay. Where such do oc- 
SIN cur, however, one might 
= expect tó. (ind them in the 
guise of ornaments in some 
other more appropriate 
medium. 

Recently Professor Jorge 
Engerrand of the Instituto 
Geológico de México called 
mv attention tò thé re- 
markable similarity bë- 
tween a prehistoric clay 
plaque or gorger from Ven- 
ezuela described һу б. 





PR. dùil image of rhe parrot«god with Marcano,' and a Chir- 
alligator motives at the head and feet Reith quian gold plaque from 


election. £4) the George G. Heye col- 


lection? The repoussé ornamentation of the clay plaque (fig. 41, 





з А 
Pid. 41.—Clay plaque frem Venesuesl&. — Aíter G. Marcáma 


! Ethnographis: précolorhiente diy Veresueli, Mém. 5oc dAwhrap. de Paris. 
J etti V 1893. EUP cit. fR- 370 
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a, 5) consists of Tour large embossments (instead of five), with a 
single circle (instead of two) of raised points surrounding these and 
near the margin. The two holes for suspension coincide with this 
circle. "The resemblance between the clay plaque and the one of 
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Vs. 44.—460l4 plague feom Chirkqui, Punusia. Неуе союп. (P) 


gold (fig. 42) 1& šo pronounced as perhaps to justify the assumption 
af a genetic relationship and of the replacement of one by the other 
as the exigencies of the case might demand. In like manner nay 
the stone and the resin figuring each be looked upon a2 a substitute 
for gold. figurines which they are made to resemble so closely. 
VALE мїн Mirari м 
Мк Мағкн, Lee RECTICTT 


THE CREEK INDIANS AS MOUND BUILDERS 
By JOHN R. SWANTON 


L TEAR the southern edge of the old Creek Nation, Oklahoma, 
five or six miles from Indianola and between that point and 
Eufaula, is an earthwork which has all the marks of con- 

siderable antiquity. It lies upon high ground a few miles distant 
from Mill creek. A narrow lane divides it near the middle, leav- 
ing part in a cotton field and part in a strip of woods now owned 
hy an Indian named Choctaw. Given. The principal feature of 
this work is an oval ridge, now a foot to a foot and a half high, 
in the timber, readily traceable across the lane, and still discernible 
throughout most of its course in the cultivated. field, its entire 
circuit being about 750 feet. Within this oval, at the end now 
covered by woods, is a mound about ten feet in diameter and 
three feet high, but there are no other well-marked mounds, 
although some artificial inequalities are still discernible in the cot- 
ton-fielhl. At one point in its periphery the oval ridge is broken 
and a circular space about twenty-eight feet in diameter can be 
made out cutting through tt. Nearby are a number of small pits, 
three to four feet across and a foot or two deep, Within and 
upon the earthen mlge are a number of trees, principally post 
oak, twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, while one giant oak 
entirely within the enclosure measures at least [our feet through.' 
Two or three miles west of this work, on the ade af a hill above 
a notable spring known as Kealedji spring, is an earthwork of 
similar character, The oval, 650 feet in circuit, can be plainly 
traced, although more than half is now covered by yards for cattle 
and hogs, separated by worm fences and belonging to a farmhouse: 
close by. An elderly woman who had lived upon this farm for a 
year knew nothing about the earthwork im question. Two or three 





Оц пу second vieit to thin place, in May, tora, | found thar this tree tod 
fallen. 


ito 
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ovals, similar in character, are said to be scattered through the 
same region, but I did not see any of them. From the archeological 
point of view this is about all there is to be said about these oval 
works, and whether they were for ceremonial, mortuary, or defensive 
purposes, on that ground alone it would be impossible to say. 
Now, as a matter of fact, we know the history of the works 
described, for what they were used, and approximately how long 
it took to form them. 
They were thè busk- 
grounds frst regularly 
occupied by the Creek 
Indians when they  ( 
moved into this country as . 
from Alabama, the one Quo), О 
hrst described being that ©, —= 
used by the Tukabatci ~ o 
and the second that of f 


the Kealedji, while the | het house / | i OR | = 
unvisited ovals were the NS a i „= | 


busk-grouncds of the 
Eufaula, Atasi, and 
other branches of the 
Creek Indians. The 
Tukabatci mounds were 
made between the time 
af the removal af the 
Creeks (1836-1840) and 
1871, and those of the 





Site of x k 
| m 





Kealedj during approxi- — rj 45. —site ol obi Tukabatei busk-ground: 
mately the same period. 


Fig. 43 gives an idea of the general arrangement of the Tuka- 
һатсі ground as still traceable and as explained by:a man who had 
seen jt when in use. North of the lane, which runs over one 
end of an old refuse heap and close to the site of the medicine- 
house, where the sacred vessels and shields were kept, is the big 
tree and the good-sized mound referred to above. This latter was 
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used in the war dances and other ceremonial performances, and 
in the old country it was-surmounted by-a ceremonial ball-pesr, 
the "chunk-post" of earlier. writers, but lor some reason or other 
no post was placed upon thls mound nor upon the ceremonial 
mournd in the present busk-ground of the Tukabatci, On the oid 
Kealedji greund (hg. 44) a very large circular rise (on the line of the 
wire fence) is all thot is left af this mound, which was probably 
actually surmounted by.a post in this case; The circular space 
referred to a$ cutting tlie Tukabatel oval (fig. 43) is now seen to be 
tlie site of. tfe old " hothouse," and the pits near it the places fmm 
which earth was tuken to cover tte roof. “The four cabins were 
principally south of the lane in the catton-field.! At the Kealedji 
site (fig. 44) little mare can be made out except the site of the бге 
in an angle of the worm fences. At the northern end, where it hos 
been Hülle disturbed, the oval ridge is even higher than that of 
Tukabatci: Um account of their method of formation these oval 
ridges surrounding the lusk-grounds are af peculiar interest to the 
archeglogiet, and deserve aperial consideration. In any recently 
established’ ground of this kind among the Creeks and Seminole 
sucha ridge is wanting, while it those which have been occupied 
for a number of years, such às Nuyaka, there is a distinct ridge.of 
the same character, though much lower, perhaps from four: to six 
inches high. The explanation of this ditlerence js as follows: The 
area of a Creek husk-ground, occupied by the four cabins (fenta iago, 
T house) aml the ceremonial. ball- -post, ie called the “swept 
area^ because it must be swept off every year before and during 
бы anial busk and also belare each of the three "stamp dances" 

that precede it, In Tukahatci it would seem that. this-area. is 
cleaned off about nine times every year, The sweepings of any 
ont year, however, especially now that the old customs have fallen 
into abeyance, are nut very great, but in the course of severdl seasons 
4 shght ridge makes its appearance around the edge of the "swept 
aren," and this ridge is steadily, if clowly, increased, 1$ the same 
ground is used for very many years, however; the ridge becomes 
quite formidable in. size and we have the condition. presented 


'Suleerquently I levered that hey were Where theo Tate mow ds. 
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at old Tukabate and ol} Kealedji, Er should be adde that the 
area’ of the four cabins is either swept oftener or a little more 
thoroughly than the rest of the area, so that some towne show an 
inner ridge surrounding them. — Besides this à small moni of earth 
is frequently used nowadays. to 
represent theald “hothouse "and 
another is a kind of women's 
headquarters, where the women 
form before dancing into the hig 
square, Other mounds ary 
formed accidentally around trees 
or other obstructions, the refuse 
piling up against them instead 
of инт ewept past. The area 
is hy no means entirely freed of 
rrees,as i8 ta be observed inva 
number of grounds occupied at 
the present time, and the big 
oak tee within the Tukabatei 
oval waa alwavs there. Some 
of the others al the same. place 
may have taken root. before the 
ground was abandoned. 

A certain type of earthwork 
is thus shown to be of Creek 
angin, and this type should be 
kopt in mind by archeologists Me a 
working in Alabama amd south* pig ii spe ni old Kesleclil busk-gremmd: 
ern Georgia, A the sime time 
it should be remembered thatthe earthen ridge isin rhe nature of an 
"accident" resulting from a certitin custom. We may йау that it is 
not the "fll" bur thue "eut" that is of importance to the Creeks, 
and they might and probably did level the ridges if they became 
unconvortably high, Conscious mounid-building does occur, how- 
ever, in the mound for the ball-post or the ceremonial dünces, and, 
going farther back, William Bartram informs ws thar anciently the 
ballground, or" chunk-yanl"” as he terme it, was between the "big 
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house’ and the “hothouse,” and thar each of these latter was 
placed upon an artificial mound, From these facts it appears that 
the claim of the Indians of the Creek Confederacy as mound-builders 
can not altogether be denied, the proofs extending down by regular 
continuity to the present time and backward to greater and greater 
works in the remote past. | | | 
[гид OF AwkxiCAX EfhxoLOCY 
MWasitisoTON, D. C 








THE ANCIENT QUIPU, A PERUVIAN KNOT RECORD 
By L. LELAND LOCKE 


The following article by Mr Locke appears ta be a gerne contribution to 
oür knowledge of the quipus, and to make it quite certain that the knotted cords 
were used simply us numerical recorda, and not, as is often supposed, for narrative 
purposes: Mr Locke shows clearly thar he i ablo to read the various authentic 
sprcimens, since his interpretation admits of a definite check. 1t would seem, 
therefore, that we have here rhe earliest known decimal notation of the Western 
World, at any rate the carlicst that admitted of casy transportation. The publica- 
tion of much an article will be of interest to archeologists as well aa to those who 
work in the demain of the history of mathematics, Ко the latter, the quipu 
formé a chaprer in the extemive history of the abacus, a topic that has never 
yet been worthily treated but one that Mr Locke Is beginning to investigate. 

| Davi ЕшсезЕ SMITH, 
Cólumbia Univernily. 


HE use of knots in cord for the purpose of reckoning and 
recording number scems to have been as universal as the 
figures of the cat's cradle! in the play life of primitive 

peoples. Both may he said to he indigenous to all lands in which 
the arts of spinning, weaving, and dyeing have been cultivated. 
In two noteworthy cases tradition makes the knotted cord serve as 
letters. In China? knot records are said to have preceded the 
knowledge of writing. 

In more recent times the most remarkable development of knot 
records took place among the Incas of Peru. Here is found the 
anomaly of a people with a highly complex civilization, particularly 
in governmental machinery, with a wealth of tradition, and with: a 
peculiarly rich а and expressive language, but with no system of 

Jayne, Саке Furness, String Figures, New Vork, igot. 

! Carus, T'ac-Tek-Kíng, Englih edition, p. 137; Goyuet, Del'Origine des Loix, ete. 
1333. vol n pp. 171. 312; De Mullla, Hist. Ge. de da Chine, vol. t p. 4: Martini, 
Ніз. de da Chine, vol, i p. 21; Jowr. Бїлҥ. 50c. London, 1870, pp: 5- 13; Nature, 1876, 
vol. ti, p. 495. 
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writing, either hieroglyphic or phonetic, A very important question 
concerning the culture of the Incas is to determine to what extent 
knot records took the place of writing. Nearly all writers on 
Peruvian history and archeology, during and since the Conquest, 
have detailed, at more or less length, the practice of using knotted 
strings, or quipus? not only for numerical records but for the prés- 
ervation and transmission òf roval orders, orations, poems, tradi- 
tions, ard! historical data! 

The most reliable information given by one who actually ü nder- 
stood" and used the quipu is to be found in the works, cited above, ot 
Garcilasso de la Vega... The writer was born at the Inca capital, 
Cuzco, in 1539. He was the son of a Spanish cavalier of the same 
name, and his mother was tli Inca princess, Chima Ocllo, à niece 
ofthe Inca Huayna Ceapac. The young Inca spent the first twenty 
years of his life among his mother's people, imbibing their culture 
and traditions, | 

There are five sources pon which a comparative study of the 
quipu may be hased: 

I. A compilation’ of statements from Spanish sources following 
the Conquest. 





! Cowieneularion Reale, uw «à. Imca Garcilazo de la. Vega; Madrid, 172). vaL I, vt, 
Chapters $6. pp. 481 et seq.— Vul. n js entitled Аоба General deb Peru. Madrid, 
7733. Reterences to Vega in this papet are unilormly to this editlan, "Tradition «ата 
that in the reign of Hwanacauri Pirun, the third of the off kings of Peru in the liat 
Of Marteslnos. the jie ot fetter waa known. and the act of writing on plantain leaves, 
and tiat the elghty-fiist king, Tupar Cauri Pachacutl, probiitted the use of planiain 
parchment and inteeiuceit knotted stringa. | 

1 Не wond quiju in ihe sosalte] Quichiüa lüinguage means "not", amid (hune In 
charge af the mrocrile were called gui facumoyar. 

! Veja; 1, ehapüers 8-9, 1.353. p. 29: Polo Иір Ondegardo, Corregkdor ol Cuzco mn 
1360, Krelactones, M8., quoteil ly Prescott, Cowment af Peru. f pe 123; Cristaval Vaca 
dn Caste, Ehiizurzo, p. 5, quoted bry- Barideliez, Fslunds af. Títicara, p. 353. 

* Yo tu1é. len Qupa y- Adis con los Indios de mi Padre, y con atras Curacüs. 
quanlo por San Jman. y Navidud venias à fa Chula, À pagur sus triburoa. Loa Curacas 
ngenos rogavan à mí Madre; que me imandzse Je ерер аша Cuentas; porque came 
genie торс гиа, in ae fiavan de Ios Espafiolis, que les tratusen Verdad en ijuel par- 
tirular, hasta qug yo ies Ceriificauvm della. Leiendoles tos trasinilos, teur ide sus Tribütos 
me tralan, y cotelanilalos con aus Aihan y desta mane wipe dellos santo como fos 
dmlios.— Vega. L, v1, 9. p. 183 

t Thr writer ba completing a bibliography of the quip шіні ach. a compliatiam, 
He wishes to express lle apprechition formoch belp and suggestion generously given 
Бу Ме: А Е. Вшніеег. 
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2. Drawings of supposed quipu. Some of these are without 
question apocryphal, while those that are genuine are drawn with 
little attention to the details which are necessary to a satisfactory 
study. 

3. Specimens of ancient quipus exhumed from Peruvian graves 
and now in the collections of various museums. 

4, Specimens of present tay quipu? 

&. A compilation of statements of explorers and ethnologists 
from the time of the Conquest to the present relative to the con- 
tinued use of the quipu, 

The characteristics of the ancient quipus, both as deseribed by 
the Spanish writers and exemplified in extant specimens, аге; 

I. À main cord varying in length fram à lew centimeters to 
а meter or more, 

2. Attached to the main córd are pendent cords sekilom ex- 
cetding 6.3 meter in length. These vary in number from one or 
two te a hundred or more in existing specimens. The manner of 
forming the cords is to spin a card of twice the length desired, 
then double it with a loop at one end as seen in pl. xxr, 5, апа 
twist the two strands together. Usually a knot ia tied at the 
end of the curd, and in most cases the cord tapers off at tlie end, 
indicating the running out of the material in spinning. Both 
cotton and wool were used, natural white and buff being avail- 
able in both materials. 

The pendent strands are attached to the main cord by passing 
the free‘end over the main cord and through the loop formed by 
doubling and then drawing tt taut. See pl. xxi, b, e, They 
are variously distributed along the main cord, sometimes with 
ahort spaces between the groups, and in other cases placed 
close together. 

3. Knots are tied in the pendent conls at varying distances 





'The Amencan Moseum of Natural History m New Vore City possesses à very 
extensive collection: Hom tlie Peruvian expedition cumilucted by. Mr. Bamdclier during 
the tee years follewing 1692. Through the courtesy at Me C., W. Meni thr writer 
[йа been furnished abundant íncilitles for making & detulled stinly of this collection: 

! Cr. Bastian, Ethnologisches Nonigblam, 1895: Uhle in Balira of tte Рес Лиги, 
Untzrrsity of Penurylzamia. 1857, 
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from the main cord. These groups of knots are arranged roughly 
in rows across the quipu. (See pl. xxiv, and compare with Vega, 
l, vt, 8-9, p. 181 et seq.) 

4. In nearly all of the ancient quipu short subsidiary cords 
are attached to the pendent strands, upon which are indicated 
numbers that disturb the main count of the quiput The mode 
of attaching is seen in pl. xxt, 7. The subsidiary cord is not found 
in the specimen discussed іп this paper, except that there is an 
indication of such attaching in cord 54, pl. xxii, where there 
із а discrepancy in the count of the cored. 

5. Character of the knots. Plate xxi shows the forms ol the 
knots and the mode of tying which exist in specimens studied. 
The single or overhand knot (i, j), indicates 1 if jt is in 
the row farthest from the main cord, to if it occurs in the next 
row, too In the next row,ete. Not more than nine single knots 
are found in one group, the number system being strictly 
decimal. | 

The long knot, used to express the repetition of units of the 
same order mn place of a cluster of single knots, was likened by Mr 
Frank H. Cushing to the appearance of the closed fist: (See 
PI- xxt) It is formed by tying the overhand knot and passing 
the end through the loop of tlie knot as many times as there are 
unitstobe denoted. (See pl. xxt, e, £.) One end is then drawn 
taut, thus coiling the other about it the required number of 
times. There seems to have been no fixed practice as to which 
end is drawn taut, the upper fixed end, or the lower pendent end. 
As this would loweror raise the knot on the cord, it is possible 
that the device was used to keep the knots of one order relatively 
the same distance from the main сога. ‘The loop has apparently 
no numerical significance, but from the manner of its appearance 
on the specimens examined it may have had some such use as 
the red line used by bookkeepers in closing an account. 

1 Alitan destos hitos tenian ‘airos illtos délgados del mismo color, como hijaelas, 
6 eccepcionies de aquellas reglàa generales, come digamos en el hilo de los hombres, à 
mugreres de tal edad, que ee entendían ser casados. lox hilltos significavan ef numero de 


е Міо, ò Vindar gue de aquella edad avis aquel Aftio.—Veea, 1. vn 8, рь 181. Сі. 
Baithin. Ioe. clt., ami Uhle, lac. vit. 
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The following problems are presented by the Spanish accounts 
of the quipu: 

t. Was the quipu used to record historical events, other than 
dates and numerical data? 

2. Were the knots, mode of tying, grouping, color of cord, 
twisting of the strand, and distances used to convey ideas?! Or 
were they used merely as memoria technica, without any individual 


significance, as 1s the case with the beads of the rosary? 





Fini. 45.—Mnrnner of grouping the реп ені сутіз ан of attaching the top cord. 


3. What was the significance of calor? It is well known that 
there was a system of using roughly suggestive colors, as red for 
war, Yellow for gold, etc? 

4. What is the significance of grouping: of distances between the 
knots and from the main cord: and, finally, of the individual knot? 


[tis the purpose of this paper to present a study of a represen- 


‘Tenth Annual Report of the Bercan of Ethnology, 1888-80, p. 369 
! Cf. Bastian, loc, cit, and Uhle, loc. cit, and alao Basrign. Die Cultirldnder dez 
alten America, ttt, p. 74. 
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tative specimen to determine what light it may throw on these 
questions. 

The specimen shown in pl. xxiv is No. 8713 of the Bandelier col- 
lection in the American Museum of Natural History in New York 
City, and is one of a number of similar specimens from Huando, on 
the coast north of Lima. This village was of the Chancay tribe, 
which was aubdued by the Incas some time before the Conquest, 
and from which tribute was Jevied, The characteristics of this 
and the other specimens from this vicinity are: (1) the practice 
of using the long knot for units only and groups of single knots for 
the higher orders; (2) the uze of the loop on the first (or last) cord 
of a group; and (3) the pendent cords are grouped by passing a 
top cord through the top loopsof the group as in fig. 45. The lop 
cord sums the numbers on the pendent cords through which it is looped, 
thue giving an accurate key to the numerical character of the knots. 
Some difficulty was experienced in reading the long knots, owing 
to the condition of the cord. In the accompanying table is given the 
first reading, followed by the probable reading in parentheses, — Pl, 
XXIV is from a photograph of the quipu; pl. xxm is a diagram of 
the arrangement of the knots, and of their numerical significances. 

The following hypothesis may be made in regard to this quipu, 
It is possibly a record for six periods or years of four kinds of objects. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. These knots were used purely for numerical purposes. 

2. Distances from the main cord were used roughly to locate 
the orders, which were on a decimal scale. 

3. The quiptu was not used for counting or calculating but for 
record keeping. "The mode of tying the knots was not adapted to 
counting, and there was no need of its use for such a. purpose, as 
the Quichua language contained a complete and adequate system 
of numeration. 

4. Other specimens examined contain the same types of knots, 
there being but ten variations in all, two forms for the single knot 
and eight long knots. These eight differ from each other and from 
the single knot only in the number of turns taken in tying. ‘There 
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is nothing about any specimen examined. to give the slightest sug- 

gestion that it was used for any other than numerical purposes. 
iFragmentary subsidiary cond, attached (5; dimrepancy ob 108 In. emunt. 
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It may be that through the irony of fate no historical quipus; if 
they ever existed, have been preserved. 

5. If the hypothesis that this quipu isa record of the same classes 
of objects for six periods be correct, it would seem to indicate that 
the colors in this case have no special significance, but were taken 
according to the fancy or convenience of the maker. This does 
not signify that there was not a rough color scheme in use for some 
purposes, 

6. These specimens confirm in a remarkable way the accuracy 
with which Garcilasso described the manners and customs of his 
people. 

CottwmnA UNIVERSITY 

New Yours Corry 


SOME NOTES ON THE PAWUMWA INDIANS 
OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Bv ]. D. HASEMAN! 


URING 1907-1010 | was in central South America collecting 
fishes and other fresh-water animals for the Carnegie Mu- 
scum. The appended map gives the route of the expedition, 

Throughout this long journey | was the only white man on any 
of the interior trips. No interpreters were employed, and therefore 
I was forced to learn some of the native, including- Indian, dialects, 
in various parts of South America. As a result I obtained consid- 
erable first-hand knowledge of many tribes. of South. American 
Indians. 1 had previously been on two blind-fish expeditions to 
the caves of Cuba, and my experience with the natives of that 
island made it easier for me to regard the Indian from his own 
viewpoint rather than from that of a white man. The observa- 
tions recorded in these pages are in a measure the result of three 
years of field work as a naturalist in tropical America. 

The purpose of this paper is not to give my experiences with 
numerous South American tribes of Indians which are more or less 
civilized or have been directly or indirectly influenced by civiliza- 
tion during the last three centuries: it is to give my observations 
on one trie, the Pawumwa, who are apparently unknown 10 
science and live under conditions fittle.or not at all affected by the 
civilization of the white man. 

My observations have led me to the conclusion that the South 
American Indians are a nervous, excitable, cowardly race; that 
they have become dangerous only after contact with the whites, 
and must not be regarded as cannibals. 

The map (fig; 46) and notes published in this paper will also 

UI am indchted to the Carnegie Murseutn for the opportunity fo «xplore central 
South America. — Foradulleraccount of the expedition see Ann. Res. Carnegie Muteum. 
іші. | am ales indebtel. to Dr R. H. Lowie ati Dr L. J. Frachtenberg tor their 


nasixtance m preparing those notes, 
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indicate the regions of South America covered by my travels in 
which primitive Indianslive. [therefore hope to arouse an interest 
in these areas and make an appeal that exploration be undertaken 
promptly, lest primitive conditions be destroyed by the serringueiros 
(rubber cutters) before modern scientific study of them can be made. 

Before presenting the observations on the Pawumwa Indians, 
it must be noted that great difficulty was encountered in learning 
сусп д few words of their language during my brief acquaintance 
with them. — | was unable to take any skull measurements, because 
the natives cauld not understand their importance. My photo- 
graphs of them were spoiled in passing the twenty-seven Madeira- 
Mamoré falls during the rainy season. However, the imperfect 
study of these: Indians here presented may be of some interest 
in view of the fact that Rio Guaporé has been descended by only 
ane other naturalist, Johannes Natterer. 

During the first two vears of active fielil-work in the interior of 
South America | was unable to meet primitive Indians. I saw 
many signs of Indians, but the more primitive ones always fled 
on my approach. It was therefore necessary for me to forego my 
desire to meet absolutely primitive Indians in favor of the hope 
to find a tribe that was influenced just enough to accept the friend- 
ship of the white man. ‘This hope was fmally realized during 
August, (909, along the lower course of the Rio Guaporé, 

Near the mouth of Rio Sao Miguel isa rubber camp that has 
recently been established on the Brazilian side of Rio Guaporé. 
Great care was taken in exploring and opening a road into the 
dense forest between the fork of Rio São Miguel and Rio Guaporé, 
because all this region was known to be a hunting ground of Indians, 
An old negro in charge of the establishment of the rubber camp 
gave me the following account of their first comtact with the Pawum- 
wa Indians. 

They had been at work for about two months and had seen no 
Indians. Each morning they crossed the Guaporé to their work 
on the Brazilian side, and each evening they recrossed to sleep 
an the Bolivian side, One evening, when they were returning to 
their canoe, they were confronted by à large Indian, who. proved 
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to be the chief. He rushed toward the old negro amt his com- 
panions, shouting all the time, but the negro stood his ground and 
ordered fis companions not to shoot. He embraced the chief, who 
then whistled, when suddenly many warriors appeared from all 
sides. The chief then went in advance toward the canoe in order 
to pacity the warriors whom he had stationed there to finish. the 
slaughter if a battle had ensued. 

The rubber cutters took the trembling Indians across the 
Guaporé to their temporary camp on the Bolivian side, They 
exchanged presents, but the Indians trembled with fear and did 
not sleep during the following night. ‘The next morning the rubber 
gatherers took the Indians back to Brazilian territory; and the two 
parties separated without being able to understand a word of each 
other's language, though the old negro had companions who spoke 
the languages. of the Parecis, Paucerne, Guarani, Chiquitano, and 
Guaravos, 

About a year later a few of the same Indians, with several other 
tribesmen, came back te the rubber camp. The good old negro 
prohibited any sort of abuse of the Indians, in the hope of establish- 
ing a treaty with them, ‘This visit was followed by another. Thad 
the good fortune of being present during the fourth visit, in August, 
1909. — At that time à petty chief with some twenty followers came 
down from the headwaters of Rio Sao Miguel to fish in Rio 
Guaporé. It was his first appearance at the rubber camp. A few 
days later à. greater chief arrived with about fifty followers, this 
being his second. visit to the camp; 

Before. giving mv observations on these Indiane | think it 
desirable to present a: brief description of this part of Brazil. The 
Guaporé is one of the most picturesque amd interesting rivers of 
tropical South America. Tt tises on the sand-capped barren high- 
lands of Matto Grosso, Brazil, near one of the headwaters of Rio 
Paraguay. After fowing southward and westward for almost two 
hundred miles, it makes an elbow-bend, flows northward and north- 
westward, and finally empties into Rio Mamoré. From Villa de 
Matto Grosso (Villa Bella, the first capttal of Matto Grosso) to 
the Mamoré, it has a continuous dense tropical forest along both 
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margins, excepting in two places, one of which is known as Campos 
dos Veados and contains about sixteen square miles of grassv plains. 
Naturally, some ten miles or more inland from each margin of the 
river, campos are found as soon as one leaves the dense forest and 
approaches the distant faces of the dissected highland along whose 
bases much sand is deposited. The highlands are capped with 
sandstone of Permian age; hence. Rio Guaporé is; geologically 
apeaking, very old. Its age is shown by the great width (one 
hundred miles) of the valley in its central course and by the vast 
amount of the highland that has been eroded and washed away. 
This great transformation of the highland brought about by a long 
interval of erosion has produced complex environments where the 
evolution of plants and animals has reached its climax. The forests 
are rich in nuts, fruits, game birds, and animals; the rivers abound 
in fish and turtles. Hence the Pawumwa Indians are surrounded 
by the richest natural resources oficred to primitive man. The cli- 
mate is usually a delightful tropical one, especially during the dry 
season (April to October), excepting for an occasional cold sourh- 
west wind, therefore little clothing is needed. The region is, how- 
ever, poor in mineral deposits, consequently wooden implements 
are to be expected. The region is infested with ticks, fies; mos- 
quites, fevers, etc., but it is not so inhospitable to man as regions 
of lower altitude, like the central course of Rio Madeira. 

When | first met the Pawumwa they were shaking with fear. 
Even after | had learned a few words of their language, they would 
run and hide, They were at first very suspicious and ever ready 
to steal and to deceive me, but after | had gained their confidence, 
they were a “jolly lot of children," and not at all stoical. At first 
one would call an object by one name, while another individual 
would give it a different name. 1 finally called a dozen of them 
together and seated them in frant of me. In less than five minutes 
they became restless, but during similar short interviews | was at 
last able to. get a small list of words confirmed by several individuals 
all answering at the same time, This study progressed more 
rapidly after I was able to make them understand that | was going 
to return and present them with clothing, beads, firearms, fish- 
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hooks, etc. After about two weeks, | was able to take them with 
mé when I setned the river, Often I would present them with a 
canoe load of fsh. This perhaps more than anything else caused 
these Indians to regard me as the greatest of great chiefs; In fact 
several individuals wanted to join ms people... Even the daughter 
of one of their greater chiefs voluntarily offered to go to “my tribe". 

They were extremely excitable and emotional, and easily 
frightened, as are most men living in similar regions where, day 
and night, one mist always be prepared to fight some human or 
animal enemy. They begged me to give them a gun, because a 
pum (report of a gun) would be sufficient to scare away the inimical 
tribes farther inland, of whom they were in fear, These inland 
tribes are unknown—-they mav be Nymbycuaras found on the 
highlands along Rio Juruena of Rio Tapajos.! 

Mest of the Pawumwa Indians. are short and. thick-set; buta 
few individuals are tall and slender. For the greater part they 
have round heads, but the shape of the head aleo varies a great deal. 
Their color varies from dark copper to light copper. The trunk is 
well developed, but the arms and legs are rather slender. "Their 
backs are flat, as appears to be the rule when men sleep constantly 
on the ground. Like all other primitive Indians; they are not 
strong in our athletic sense. I could lift more, and could outrun 
and out-throw them, but they exhibited greater endurance. For 
example, they could carry a load of fifty to a hundred pounds all 
day without resting, and this I was unable to do. 

On « limited seale they plant tobacco, corn, mandioca, and a 
few other plants. They kill part of the timber and burn the brush, 
then the seeds are placed in holes made with pointed sticks of hard 
wool, ‘This planting is done near their permanent village, situated 
on the headwaters of Rio Sao Miguel. All work together, and the 
chief always obtaizis more of the crop than any of his tribesmen. If 
апу ane refuses to assist in planting, the chief forces him to work. 
I saw one Indian with a fong sear on the side of his head and neck, 
the result of punishment for laziness. The chief struck him with 
his fourfoot heayy black cereve (palm) sword, sharpened on both 

Сї. Braxilien Telegraph Cum. Kepori, to09-1070. 
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edges. The Indian said that he slept fourteen times (days) before 
he awoke and should never refuse to obey the chief. 

The chief himself is not always the largest man in the tribe, 
nor the strongest: but he tsa very serious or wise-looking individual, 
and is always taciturn. The ‘son of a chief does not inherit the 
position unless he has these characteristics. | saw the son of one 
of their dead “grear chiefs” and he belonged to a little chieftain's 
tribe. They had one great chief, two others of different grade 
below him, and three little chiefs. In regard to important questions, 
like war with hostile tribes, they obey the great chief. The great- 
ness of the chiel is measured by the number of his followers. I met 
one young little chief who had only seven followers; but he im- 
pressed] me as being wiser than some of the greater chiefs, and as 
the number of his followers increases, he will probably usurp the 
place of a higher chief and finally become the great chief. This is 
done even at the expense of intra-tribal warfare, or else by murdering 
the greater chief and then usurping his position. In fact they 
often have individual and intra-tribal fights over women and over 
individuals who leave one petty chief to jon another petty band. 

The tribe consisted of about three hundred individuals. Their 
hunting ground covered at least nine hundred square miles. This 
estimate is as low as can possibly be made for forest Indians who 
supplement the natural products by small plantings, and it will 
give an idea of how many Indians might have existed in South 
America during pre-Columbian times. But three square miles per 
individual is too low an estimate when we take into consideration 
the scanty natural products on the highlands and іп the various 
desert-like regions of South America. The existente of a crude form 
of agriculture does not prove that these Indians are not primitive, 
for I believe that both before and after the discovery most South 
American Indians cultivated certain plants in greater or less 
quantities, the species varying with the location of the tribe and 
including mandioca, peanuts, tobacco, corm, and the cane, 

Around their camp I had an opportunity to observe some of the 
customs and habits of the Pawumwa. They usually went hunting 
with bows and arrows early in the morning, and often shot fish 
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along the banks of the river. One day the petty chief shot an 
electriceel, Heattempted tocut off its head with my hunting knife, 
but as soon as the knife touched the eel he tumbled with a grunt to 
the ground. He was mtelhgent enough not to use the knife a 
second time, so he killed the eel with a club and then roasted it. 
They roast fish with scales, intestines, and-all intact, over hot coals 
by placing them on green limba tied with bark to a tripod. As 
soon as the fish are roasted, the father and mother and their smaller 
children eat together. The boys and girls pair off, and as a rule 
the bovs who capture the most game have the choice of the girls, 

They de not eat anything seasoned with salt, hence they did 
not like my food, J am inclined to connect their peculiar wild odor 
with the lack of salt in their food: at any rite two individuale who 
were taught to eat salt-seasoned food lost this peculiar odor. Their 
perspiration was tasted and it lacked salinity. “They bathe at least 
twice a dav, even when they have the fever, in order to cool their 
bodies, hence the peculiar wild odor is not due to lack of bathing. 
The absence of an excess of salt may in some way change tlie nature 
of the external secretions and excretions, or else permit à greater 
decomposition of them on the surface of their bodies. Ағ апу rate 
animals and Indians that eat an excess of salt (NaCl) до not have 
such strong and offensive odors as do those obtaining the salts 
necessary for a correct osmotic pressure in the blood from only 
plants.and the fesh of other animale: [ affer this view only as à 
suggestion, which T hope will be tested by experiments, as it may 
be of importance in the ease of all animals living in regions devoid 
of salt licks. Tf it be only true in part, then the decomposition ol 
waste products in the case where no special odor glands are known 
may be a means by which animal species are able to detect one 
another. At all events one can actually <mell the trail passed by an 
old forest jaguar or a Pawumwa Indian for many minutes after 
either has passed. 

The Pawumwa eat almost any kind of animals. They do not, 
however, cat snakes, though they relish alligators and monkeys. 
They take advantage of the abundance of fish in the rivers. They 
are constantly roasting and eating, for they never or seldom eat a 
large meal, preferring to mince all day and part of the night, 
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As soon às the girls are old enough to be courted they have their 
lips pierced. A long cylindrical olive-colored inóokót made from the 
resin of the porora tree is inserted in the lower lip, and a shorter 
stud made from the same resin is inserted in the upper lip (fig. 47). 
This ceremony is performed by the chief, and 
usually takes place about the time of puberty 
or a little before (often before nine years. of 
age in the better developed girls). The incisions 
are made with sharpened splinters (knives) of 
làguara-usst (big bamboo). This is a sign that 
the boys and unmarried men may court these 
girls. The suitor is usually more successful if he i 
isa good hunter and fisherman. He gathers the— Fic. 47.—Lip plugs 
game and sits down by the girl, who roasts it. кеин rota Hw fecerit 

: | zx f ее (а for иррет Ир; 
In this wav the girls become accustomed to the , (4 lower lip). 
bovs and men, with whom thev sleep around the 
camp-fires. Later they are given a husband by the chief and are 
usually married to a man of the same subtribe. 

When the girls are married, often at from nine to twelve years of 
age, the zndokó! is taken out, and a larger incision is mado and a 
bikin stone inserted (fig. 48). This isa piece of polished white 

| = quartz, which comes from the hill or 
small mountain known by the same 
name. | offered some presents to an 
Indian if he would obtain for me a set 
af these stones, but when he attempted 
to take those of his wife, she ran to 
the chief and. the husband received a 
severe flogging, These stones must 
j not be removed from the lips of a 
Fi. g8.—Lip pluge of white married woman, because they are a 
quartz, (s lor the upper tip: Aior sien of wedlock, and their loss may 
шалы be punished by death. They are not 
used for personal adornment, but serve as a kind of marriage cer- 
tificate. “Their peculiar customs of marriage often lead to quarrels 
over girls and women among the male members of the tribe, and 
even between men of different subtribes. The family tics are nog 
held sacred. 
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Most of these Indians were entirely naked, but 1 later learned 
that some of them had taken off their bark clothes in order to beg 
clothing. This gave exceptional opportunity to observe their body 
markings, ete, The majority were badly scarred by insect bites 
and other wounds, but 1 was unable ro detect any signs of syphilis 
or other venereal diseases common among Europeans. They pluck 
the hairs from the «rm-pits, groin, eyebrows, and eyelashes; 
in fact no hairs were seen excepting the long hair. of their heads. 
They claim that they can see better without eyebrows and evelashes, 
while the bady hairs are pulled out so as not to harbor vermin. 
They all have lice on their heads, and, as is quite common among 
South American Indians, they either eat them or kill them with 
their teeth. T have often seen girls catching lice off one another's 
heads. The first louse captured is devoured by the owner, while 
all caught thereafter are crushed by the teeth of the catcher, In 
the above case, the pulling out of body hairs appears to be useful 
to them and not an attempt to beautify their bodies. The absence 
of salt in their perspiration also appears to be connected with the 
pulling out of body hairs. The sweat docs not inflame their eyes, 
and with absence of clothing the arm-pits and groin are nor chafed. 

The men insert a short stick the size of a match-stem in the 
lower lip. This, they claim, helps them te place their tongues in 
various positions when they mimic the calls of birds and game 
animals. Nearly all men and sexually mature boys, and especially 
unmarried men, tie à string around the end of the penis (at least 
when they have no bark clothing), which is then stretched up and 
tied to a string that encircles the abdomen. This custom ia, I 
believe, a sign of modest y. 

Both sexes wear a small short stick in the nasal septum, the 
ends protruding into the nostrils, This peculiar custom is associated 
with a primitive idea of medicine. They claim that disease is 
something solid and travels In a straight line like an arrow, while 
air is like nothing and can bend corners, Hence, when they breathe 
the disease strikes the end of the-stick and falls out of their nostrils, 
while the purified air passes into their lungs: Both sexes also wear 
aticks in the lobes of their ears, but | was unable to obtain any 
explanation of this custom. 
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Both sexes also tie bandages around their wrists, in some cases 
around their forearm and biceps and their ankles and calves. 
They claim that these bandages prevent poisonous snake bites 
from killing them. It is conceivable that some former medicine-man 
found that by checking the circulation of the blood through a limb 
thus wounded, the sudden depression of the respiratory and circula- 
tory organs was prevented. After his death, it is possible that the 
Indians adopted the habit of bandaging the limbs because they 
considered it useful. -At any rate, great constrictions of the arms 
and legs due to bandaging are not to be considered a thing of per- 
sonal ornament, for | observed that the boys with more perfect 
physiques were usually more successful in making love to the girls. 

The Pawumwa use palm spines dipped in a fruit known in Brazil 
as Jenepapa to make black designs in their skins. Their system of 
tattooing is mostly for tribal distinction, especially in case of battle. 
The daughter of the chief was marked differently from the other. 
girls. One young girl, about ten years of age and wearing an 
indokól, had tattooed tines extending from her knees over her thighs. 
These lines met in an arch beneath the navel, whence two lines 
extended to the vulva and two to the mammary glands. Lines 
extended from the breasts to the neck, and others traversed the 
forehead andchveks: I was unable ta determine the meaning of the 
tattoo devices. Asa rule, black tattooed lines are found on the 
legs, arms, lips, nose, cheeks, and above the eves. 

Most of the implements of these Indians are of wood, but this is 
due to the environment in which they live. Metals; fint, etc. 
are not found on their hunting grounds: They have lip stones for 
married women, as above noted, and alse crude axes and grain and 
nut crackers made of stone. They manufacture same large un- 
decorated earthenware pots for use in making a beverage from 
chewed corn, and smaller pots in which arrow poison is brewed. 
Their knives are made by sharpening dried splinters of faguara-nsse 
with the two gnawing teeth of agouti, a rodent. Arrows also are 
made from faquará-ss56. — In addition, they made arrow-points from 
hardwood, cerere palm, catfish spines, sharpened bones of ani- 
mals (usually the femur of a monkey), and human bones obtained 
from brave enemies killed in battle, 
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The poisoned hard-wood arrows have a cotton string wrapped 
around the slender point, which is soaked with a black poison. 
The arrow-point i& almost cut in two, so that it will break off in 
the animal when it is shot. They carry the poisoned arrows in 
bamboo tubes. They also have tsguare blow-guns, about six feet 
in length, The arrows or delicate darts used in these guns are 
usually made from palm splinters, They wrap cotton around one 
end and poison the other end of the splinter, When this is inserted 
in the blow-gun, they blow against the cotton, and the dart shoots 
forth, enabling them to kill monkeys in the tallest trees: The 
poison is boiled from a vine called awan, which they would not show 
to me. ‘The poison collects as a black tar on the boiling water. 
It is very probably ewraré, but the. poisoned arrows left at the 
Carnegie Museum have not been chemically examined, The bows 
are about five feet long and made from a hard black palm, The 
bow-string is thick and is made from native wild cotton. 

Their clothing, when they have any, ig made from the beaten 
bark of the wild bg-tree known in Brazilas fgweira. They plait 
emall cotton and bark fiber hammocks, but prefer to sleep on the 
ground with their feet turned toward the fire. I did not see any 
hats, and they appear to lack the skill of plaiting and weaving that 
is so well developed among the other tribes of South America. 
However, they exhibit great skill in fastening split feathers to the 
reed end of their arrows, This isa tribal marking, though [ was 
unable to see how they could distinguish their bark wrappings for 
holding the arrow-points and their string wrappings for holding 
the feathers to reed ends from similar arrows of other tribes. But 
then any Pawumwa could without hesitation identify the arrows— 
always shouting " Kabici"/" when shown arrows from other tribes. 
They also had a feather headgear used both to frighten the enemy 
and to deceive themselves by thinking that they were cunning and 
Hert like some animals. 

Their huts are very simple, being made by tying poles together 
amd sticking one end in the ground and then making «a thatched 
root of either grass or palm leaves. They make a drink by chewing 
com and spitting it inte an earthen pot, where it is allowed to 
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ferment; itis then Altered through leaves andl kept till a certain moon 
in August. At this time they hold a tribal meeting, but I failed 
to ascertain its meaning, though it may have a religious significance. 
The Pawuriwa have nào dogs. 

When we compare the Pawumwa with the Incas or with white 
men, they appear to be of an inferior type, but such a comparison 
should not be drawn. We should regard them with reference to 
the existing and past relations among themselves and to the other 
living things found in their. environment. When this is done, 
we see that they are highly specialized for life under existing condi- 
tions. In fact they are keen, close observers, and know the proper- 
ties of most food and poisonous plants and animals, In short, their 
mode of life is adjusted to meet the existing conditions of the jungle. 

l often went seining with the Pawumwa. They were always 
afraid of alligators, large snakes, and the like. Their fear was 
shawn expecially on one occasion when they turned loose one end 
of my large seine and fled to a sandbar when an alligator swam 
against the net. I had been at work for almost two hours removing 
the limbs and water plants зо as to make a large catch of fish, but 
as soon as the alligator struck the net, the Indians turned it loose 
and hastened to the bank, shouting all the while. This incident 
impressed me with the cowardice af the natives. In battle they 
become so excited that little danger is encountered after their first 
round of arrows ie discharged, — Numerous cases, including a per- 
sonal experience at the waterfall of. Forto Principe da Biera on the 
lower Rio Guaporé, leave little doubt in my mind that primitive 
South American Indians are cowardly and become really dangerous 
only after coming in contact with white men. 

The Pawumwa are not cannibals, nor are amy of the South 
American Indians found in the region traversed by me. As already 
stated, the Pawumwa use the bones of slain enemies to make points 
for arrows, because such are supposed to be more effective. One 
always heare from the natives that the people of the next tribe 
are cannibals, but when one arrives it is always the next tribe, and 
soon. Lhave never met a man who has actually. seen natives eating 
human flesh, The evidence is always indirect, such as teeth driven 
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in boards, skulls on. poles, human bones made into arrow-points, 
ete, The Indians may boil the meat off the bones when they want 
them, but this is usually unnecessary because the tropical ants, 
bugs, flies, and other creatures, especially armadillos, soon clean a 
skeleton. 1f Indians camp or roast their game near such gkeletons, 
they are at once considered cannibale by the civilized natives. | 
met the father of a boy who had been killed in the Serra de Pacas- 
Novas, which is.on the Brazilian side of the Guaja-mirim waterfall 
ol Rio Mamoré. The father and the other hunters buried the 
boy after repulsing the Indians. A few days later they went back 
after the remains of the bey, but found only his bones and signs 
of a campfire: The father felt certain that the Indians ate his 
boy, but when I questioned him about the alleged cooked meat and 
the hair and bones he was unable to give any evidence in proof of 
his contention. Sernsational explorérs are always prone to spread 
what their guides and native interpreters tell them. For my part, 
| doubt the existence of cannibalism in any part of South America, 
at least durmg historic times, 

Lhope that these imperfect notes on the Pawumwa will stimulate 
a thorough study of the few remaining tribes of primitive Indians 
before the rubber cutters shall have demoralized them. Let us 
also hope that the explorers of the future will break away from, 
the beaten trails of civilization and study any of the following 
regions, which are designated by crosses on the map. | 

|. The Brazilian side of the lower Guaporé and Mamoré 
rivers extending eastward to the headwaters of Rio Tapajos and 
Rio Xingu. 

2. The region northeast of Manaos far into the regions between 
the headwaters of Rio Trombetas and Rio Branco. 

3. The region of the Andean affluents of Rio Negro. 

4 The East Andean region south of Rio Beni: 

Of these four regions the portion between Rio Guaporé and 
Rio Tapajos is the least known. In fact only a small portion of 
this Vast area was traversed by the Brazilian T elegraph Commission 
during 1909 and 1910. | 

The accompanying map (page 334) shows the route of the 
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writer marked in continuous dotted lines, The dotted area on the 
Brazilian side of Rio Guaporé marks the hunting ground of the 
Pawumwa Indians, The areas marked with crosses designate the 
regions where primitive Indians may be found. 

The following brief vocabulary of the Pawumwa languige was 
obtained with great difficulty, because none of the neighboring 
Indian tribes could speak this language. 1 originally spelled the 
words in accordance with the Brazilian system of writing Indian 
languages, such as Guarani. As I had not been consistent in the 
use of some of the symbols, it was desirable to have the list revised 
by some one conversant with the methods ordinarily employed in 
rendering the sounds of unwritten languages. This was done by 
Dr R. H. Lowie, for whom I pronounced each word in the vocabulary 
according to the best of my recollection, Though the phonetic 
value of my list is admittedly slight, it may prove of some use to 
students of South American linguistics. 

Vowels have their continental values; * indicates nasalization; 
ic represents "ch" in English oe ч € the sound. of English 
"sh" in "hush": j French "i" in "jour." I had difhcultv in 
distinguishing the sounds ofn P т. 





Vocabulary 

порт, hat iparama'tei, neck 
katü^wa*, fish tra'i'tci,? ear 
mü' kokamare"m, imbira  (Cinrani tupaku'tei, mouth 

tree giving bark string) ka raí(i' tei, chest 
a'tipétci', head | тїсї, пове 
makuwammnatci, hand tu'^kitei, eyes 
pikirina'tci, arm pitci'kina'tci, nails or elaws 





A tatly complite biblingmphy ef thr Literatur «m tho sembcieilized tribes of 
central South American IEndiuss b fourmi in Dr HH. voa Hwring'a paper an the Amira 
polog of the Staite of Sto Paula. Brizil, secanil enlarged edition, published in rood by: 
the Diario Oficial, Sho mulo The tofiewing may шіге be consulted: Telemaco Borba, 
Observücfes alere e inilpentios do citado «do Parana, Ner, (бо Миға Ран ны, үші. vi 
1905: Нили Krone, Dniornmgóes Eilmouraphiess do Vale do Ria Ribela ide 
Тетир, (онно (ободтар а e Groloegréo do Eitade S4o Panlo Sa Puulo 1908. 
Conmlar report on the Paraguayan indian, by Dir 1. Poter, 1907; may al» Do men. 
toned here. 

г поп ot first frallici, but (he B da not prenounced aan аарга аі тау Кате 
denoted a glottal catch, 


Kata mte, foot 

ti'nitci, hair 

iuro teeth 

na makwa'm, earth, or soil 

atiri^m, gtass, or leaves, to cover a 
hut 

gwa piru', sun 

Awi'n, baratas 

ай қа, шапса 

atcukà'u, sugar cane 

mü rn^. faciüha 

pitü'n, Jic (a. bird] 

mi'nitei'n, әріне, ef brown 
йт, Буе! 

levere're, peamit 

irumi m, ағаға (a large parrot! 

tühi'u, parrot 

inóo'oko't, resinous labret for un- 
married girls 

pi? rora', tree giving resin for 
імбадіз 

[i kin, lip stone of woman 

tükara msn, stone 

iri’, hark clothes 

tki't. knife 

ivi’, toutan 

kA’ rati*tei, heart 

pana; tree; wouds 

i toati', bucury palm 

imi. гена (enake bird) 

Küm, water, river 

Wrike'm, Rio Guaport 

a'pita', Rio São Miguel 

Awa' n, vine fram which the arrow 
porson i8 extracted 

tra pa. there i» not, àll gone," Tor- 
get It," wo Ray (Span) 

шаш, о Меер 

Т 
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таралд на, Іңгу, tired 

mOküm, leaf 

jahü'mune, 1 am going 

го (t6 ro?); hut, or aldea 

tiki’, vessel. bottle. basin 

ka ukri/gna, image, ii looking glass, 
etc. 

tahü't, tree 

brahü nwa. old man, aged 

pa'kaawa mua, T am hungry, I 
wini to Cat 

kabi' katcl, tongue 

pawa'nwaint, to breathe 

pati wan, coward 

titi wam, to hide 

piraa'wam, to urinare 

tciki n, trakaira, robüffo (a fish) 

krei, piranha, caribe (а fish) 

рагҒта, Jacunda (à fish) 

taiii, leian (a fshi 

tcü wa m, torubim, pirtado (a fish) 

тәтеЕ, раси (а пеһ) 

krü' kuvi'n. corzina (a. heh] 

ari'ham, hagre (à fish) 

а", bírarara (a fish) 

pi'ambia'na, lemon 

panmi', orange 

parci'ruwa*, to dress, clothes 

prininprina' inatci, big. ti 

tips'ratci, Angera 

A rapa tina, pretty 

turima pa, katydid 

Chiru, gentleman 

truh’, gray 

namatu', namat'k, mimise, or Fat 

taki minu, very ugly 

іка, бег 

ati'pitel, heard, or whiskers 

hint’ vitci, throwt 
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pitcira'mna, to cut 

mi meri n, iron, metal 

ka'4-una, I eat 

ka'+-tu, food, hungry 

wimá'na, to smoke 

a-Fi'wi, tobacco 

piki'n, small mountain where the 
Indians get quartz; lip stones 
of women 

pahü'nmuwa'm, man 

je'marima', woman: — 

marahiü'onuwa'm, child 

traku', bird (also chicken) 

ika't, penis 

rintiri tei, testicles 

tubike'ritcl, anus 

ima ukakam, vulva 

pawia'mnakakaá'm, to copulate 

karat kakam, mammary glands 

imwim, monkey | 

wWi'ram, coatd monkey 

ki na^m, jaguar (the second sylla- 
ble with rising iiflection). 
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üti star 

kari’, belly 

piku’ri muted, shoulders 

kara"ka+u, snake 

kava-ti no, hravet?) 

gwivia'moó, mosquita 

karapá'pa, curimala, poppalerra (a 
fisli) 

ii’, pene de cazhorro (a. fish? 

hiri'tci, nose 

ü'+o'm, fine string 

nara’ mnd, peceary, hog 

uti ru, modos (a. lir) 

himi’, apir 

täpi, cotti aganti (a rodent) 

kabi'ci, "bad man," dangerous, 
savage, enemy 

Mavirim. bugio (a tnonkey) 

kati", pain, it hurts 

езіп гісі, (а 

есе", fire, or flame 

tatahi, honey 

tikë ойша, ог Brazil; nuts 


THE VARIETIES, CLASSIFICATION, AND ORIGIN ОҒ 
MAGIC! 


Hy TAMES H. LEURA 


l- THE ликт aAxp CLASSIFICATION. OF Масіс 


THE term magic 1 would restrict to these practices intended 

LO 'osecure some. define gain. by coereitive action in essential 

disregaril (1) of the quantitative relations implied in the- 
ordinary:and inthe scientific dealings with the physical world; (2) 
of the anthrapopathic relitions obtaining among persons. 

Although magic never makes an anthropopatliie appeal, it 
frequently brings to beat its peculiar eocrcitive virtue upon feeling 
beings. Tt aims, then, at compelling souls, spirits, or gods to do 
the operator's will, or at preventing them from doing their own. 
In necromancy, spirits are summoned by means of spells and incan- 
tations. In ancient Egypt the art of dealing coercitively with 
spirits ant] gods teached a high development: Maspero, speaking 
of a curious. belief regarding names, says, “When the god in a 
moment ol forgetfulness or of kindness had tanght them what they 
капа! [the sacred. names]; there was nothing left for him. but to 
obey rhem,"* Ar Eleusis it was not the name but the intonation 
ol the voice of the magieian that produced the mysterious results? 
n СА further iliszussion àl magic anl af Ца ещр po religlon wili be Fonti En the 


ацга book, A Mryctoiegica! Study of Religion: iis Origin, Funciing, ond Futiere, 
New Mei. Miernlllan 1914 | 

5 Мазфего, G. C. вай de тїйїндї id if arihfologe Feyplirames, luris; 1903: 
Bilihotlie«que Exyptologkgue. vil, 1t p. 295. | 

‘Foust, Paul, Recherches aur là Nature dies Muysttrs Ш Емін, Affmusees de 
Чий vol, xxxv, 2d port, pp. 4-33. Uf. Maapero, ep- eit. d 303. 

A narprisbng resdvnlot the lóliel itt ther ттин Power ol- mimes game to my nohe 
afew year ago: Ай ш catipeneetiug df Seventh Day Айуғн аһ in. Maarachiweits, 
| hward im vx-uwboy evangelia deliver ati fmpaéssloned midzesa em the power af the 
“Werk”, He sheweil tie many cllati from the Hebrew ond Cliriziium Seripturca 
that ihe Book dil not teach the dines acticin of God oil Christ, bur thar whatever 
Ley dit wae accomplished) through the power ol the Warnl. Ti ws by ihe Word, 
пей: іру Сөзі, Шай the world waserratei. ani it was bj believing in dhe Word cleat men. 
Were saved, | 
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But how should be classed the behavior of a suppliant who at- 
tempts by requests, offerings, adoration, or other anthropopathic 
means to indice a ghost, spirit, or god to give him magical power? 
The Dieri of central Australia in dry spells “call upon the spirits of 
their remote ancestors, whom they call Mura Mura, to grant them 
power to make a heavy rainfall"! This behavior belongs clearly 
to the religious type; but that which follows—the suppliant's use 
of the magical power secured from the spirit—is magic. A spirit 
may be asked to tise his magical power himsel. In that case the 
suppliant uses the anthropopathic method of bringing about a 
magical action? 

To one who approaches the subject of magic for the first time, 
the possibilitv of bringing order into the chaos of magical customs 
seems remote, Beldre taking up the origins of magic, we would 
better gain some knowledge of its many forms. ‘This may be 
done conveniently by making a critical examination of a widely 
used classification, in the course of which study it will appear that 
several important varteties of magic fall outside of this classification. 

"If we analyze the principles of thought on which magic is 
based," writes J. G. Frazer, "they will probably be found to resolve 
themselves into two: first, that like produces like, or that an effect 
resembles ite cause; and, second, that things that have once been 
in contact with each other continue to act on each other at a 
distance after the physical contact has been severed. The former 
principle may be called the Law of Similarity, the latter the Law 
of Contact or Contagion. From the first of these principles, 
namely, the Law of Similarity, the magician infers that þe cin pro- 
duce any effect he desires merely by imitating it; from the second 
he infers * that s whatever he does to a material object. will affect 


|! Fraser; 1. Gi 5. The Golden Bough, эй ойу, bL p.56. 

* Jevurm'à vhew differs Erom this in that for him the magical Pewer always belrmngs 
to x conscious agent. “Maple ia the mysterious power of 4 persos or eonscinus agent 
ба сапы inlury—or, econdarily. iL may be, benefit —toó another pereon who may be 
‘Sto distance; n power which when exerted 1e accompanied hy, or ascribed to, an ex- 
clamation, a gestare of an action indicating and effecting what le willed, To ts the 
exclamation of gesitire indicates only whit le willed. In the opinion of the savage, 
who falla tà discriminate between tle categories of Hkenesa amd identity, the action 
he perfíorma not merely resemliles, iut is tlie action which he wilis” (F. B. Jevons 
Magie, Proiredings TAird. Intermational Congress of the History of Religioni, pp- 71-78.) 
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equally the person with whom the object was once in contact, 
whether it forms part of its body or not, Charms based on the 
Law of Similarity may be called Homaopathic or Imitative Magic. 
Charms based on the Law of Contact or Contagion may be called 
Contagious Magic.’ 

This classification clearly embraces the larger numberof magical 
practices, especially the injuring of images in order to injure enemies, 
the simulation of birth to produce child-bearing, the numerous cases 
üf homeopathie magic both in medicine and outside af it; the con- 
tagious magic af navel-string and placenta, of wounds and blood, 
of garments, of footprints, and the like* Yet several tvpes of 
magic remain outside this classification, or are brought within it 
anly by extremely far-fetched explanations. “The Bushmen de- 
spise an arrow that has once failed of its mark; and, on the contrary, 
consider one that has hit as of double value. They will, therefore, 
rather make new arrows how much time and trouble soever it may 
coat them, than collect those that have missed and use them again 2119 
Similarly other tribes attach a special value to a hook that has 
caught a big fish, One might bring the mental process involved 
here back to Frazer's second principle, Contagious Magic: "Things 
that have once been in contact with each other continue to act on each 
other at a distance after physical contact has been severed.” Butit 
is possible to make à simpler explanation than. the ascription to the 
hock of a-specific power acting telepathically upon fish. Nothing 
need be involved here, it seems to me, but the conviction that some- 
thing that has happened once islikely tohappenagain. No principle 
is simpler and more firmly established than this; it is an unpertect 
form of this corollary ol the Principle of Identity: something that 
has happened once will happen again under klentical circumstances- 
The savage goes wrong because he thinks merely of the hook, 
instead of taking inte: account all the circumstances. But if he 

'Fruer, 1G. op. cil. ad eh. vila. p. ga) See also Fraser, Lecturer on ihe Early 
Hintory af tke Kingihip, Macmillan, 1905, p. 54; unii A. van Gennop's review of that 
book in Rerer dei Nittoire dev Reiger, 1906, vol, t, qup. 3967401. 

'Sev for Wluwtrations, The Goldee Bough, ad ex, vol 1, pp- 55-214. 


зенин, М.Н, К, Ту би Боні Africa, val. it, p. 37t; quoted by Lord 
Avebury, Origin of Cittlicativn, 6th ed.. pe gd- 
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prizes the hook, not simply because it has already caught fish, but 
because he thinks of the hook as possessing an attractive power 
over fish, the mental process at the root of his action is another 
and a more compilex one; he now believes in action at a distance. 

Considered psychologically, the behavior of the savage when he 
prefers the successful hook may thus be of two quite distinct kinds. 
The magic based upon the simple conviction that what has happened 
once is likely to happen again finds no place in Frazer's system: for 
the two branches of magic that he recognizes " may conveniently 
be comprehended under the general name of Sympathetic Magic, 
since both assume that things act on ench other at a distance, 
through a secret sympathy, the impulse being transmitted fram one 
to the other by means of what we may conceive a kind of invisible 
ether." "There remains the question of fact. Does the savage act 
on these two principles, or only on the one mentioned by Frazer? 
Facts and arguments will be offered below in support of the former 
alternative. 

Frazer's classification may again prove inadequate in regard to 
certain dances performed by the women when the men are engaged 
in war. “In the Kafir district of the Hindoo Koosh, while the men 
are cut raiding, the women leave their work in the fields and ns- 
semble in the villages to dance day and night. The dances are 
kept up most of each day and the whole af each night. .. . The 
dances of these Kafirs are said to be performed in honor of certain 
of the national gods, but when we consider the custom in connection 
with the others which have just been passed in review, we may 
reasonably surmise that it is or was originally in its esence а 
sympathetic charm intended to keep the absent warriors wakeful, 
lest they should be surprised in their sleep by the enemy," Accord- 
ing to the author of. The Golden Bough, this practice would thus fall 
under the Law of Similarity, to which he gives, as we have seen, a 
double form. Iris the first alternative that applies in this case, 
"like produces like": the keeping awake of the women causes the 
men to keep awake. This is a possible explanation. But it is 
—— tFruser, j G, op elt. 3d ek, val. t. p. 54. 

ДЫН. pp. 133-134. 
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noteworthy in the other instances given by Frazer! that the stay-at- 
homes are not simply trying to keep awake but that they are doing 
many other things, not all of which can be interpreted as mimetic 
magic (like produces like). 

It seems very likely to me that the primary cause of the danc- 
ing is not the belief that the keeping awake will make the war- 
riors wakeful, but the excitement and anxiety under which the 
women would naturally labor while their husbands are fighting, 
A state of high tension may be expected to work itself off, not only 
according to a law of "like produces like," that is, of contagion, but 
in wil sorts of spontaneous activities, The facts appear to agree 
with this theory. The dance is not kept up night and day in every 
tribe, and in most of them, so far as my information goes, there 
does not appear to be any deliberate purpose of resisting sleep. 
Nor do these women use dancing alone; in some tribes they refrain 
from sextial intercourse, believing that if they do not their husbands 
will be either killed or wounded. In certain islands the women and 
children are forbidden to remain inside the houses, or to twine 
thread or weave, If one turns to the savages’ own explanation of 
their actions, one finds great variation. Ido not discover in Frazer 
that any tribe gives the interpretation that he suggests; but he 
reporte that the Yuki Indians say that if they dance all the time 
"their husbands will not grow tired." In Madagascar the women 
say that by duncing they impart strength, courage, and good fortune 
to their husbands, — Why bring tliese various ceremonies back to an 
intention of keeping the warriorsawake? Some of the actions may 
be inspired by that purpose, but why all of them? Let us say, 
rather, that. the anxiety of the women tends to work itself off in 
spontaneous movements, some of them having, in the beginning 
at least, no mimetic or telepathic connection with the fighting 
of the husbands. They simply dance or jump up and down for 
relief, and the relief felt leads to the repetition of the movement. 
Thus the dancing habit is formed. 

Now if the women dance while they are filled with à desire 
for the suceess of the men in war, does not our knowledge of 


‘Fraser, (hid. pp. 231—134. 
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psychology lead us to expect the formation of a causal con- 
nection between dancing and the success of the warriors? At 
first this connection will probably be regarded as general, and 
not asa specific relation between depriving oneself of sleep and 
keeping awake the warriors. The dancing, at this stage, will 
bea magical ceremony of the simplest sort, Hut certain mental 
tendencies readily lead to modifications of the primitive dancing. 
The minds of the dancers will at times be filled with images of 
the fighting, and these images will tend to shape the move- 
ments. [n this way mimicry of fighting may take the place of the 
original dancing. Among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold 
Coast, for instance, “the wives of the mén who are away with the 
army paint themselves white, and adorn their persons with beads 
and charms. On the day when a battle is expected to take place, 
they run about armed with guns, or sticks carved to look like guns, 
and taking green pawpaws (fruits chaped somewhat like a melon), 
they hack them with knives, as if they were chopping off the heads 
of the foe." In the Queen Charlotte islands, "when the men had 
gone to war, the women at home would get up very early in the 
morning and pretend to make war by falling upon their children 
and feigning to take them for slaves.” Certain tribes went ae fur 
ав to scourge severely two lads, by way of helping the warriors. 

If any of these dancers accounted for the practice by saying 
that keeping awake helped warnore to remain watchiul, | should 
look upon this statement as an afterthought. The idea of the 
danger of surprise to the sleeping men would readily enough connect 
itself with the dancers’ loss of sleep, a loss arising from the dancing, 
which is itself an expression of anxiety? 

Perhaps the largest and most important class of magic not 
provided for in the classification we are considering ia Will-Magic, 
Here is one instance taken from ancient. India: 1n. order to. pro-- 
tect his belongings from destruction, the Buddhist monk is directed 
to make a "firm resolve," saying, "For the space of seven days 





i Pruzcer, 1. С: орь сіс., 3d е"; val, f 7: 132. | 
зс dancing and iis relation to primitive religion, see Irving King, The Driel- 
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let not thisand that article be burnt by fire, borne away by a flood, 
blown to pieces by the wind, carried off by robbers, or eaten by 
rats and the like. . . . Then for the space of seven days rio harm 
will touch them." This is not a request addressed to a spirit, but 
a "firm resolve” that the wish expressed shall be realized, In the 
Kei islands, when a battle is in progress, the women wave fans 
in the direction of the enemy and sing, “© golden fans! Let our 
bullets hit, and those of the enemy miss."* The essence of Will- 
Magic is the belief that an exertion of the will takes effect at a 
distance. This kind of magic may of may not be complicated by 
the addition of magical elements of another type. 

Can Will-Magic be classed under Frazer's Law of Similarity? 
This law is expressed in a double form: " Like produces like,” and 
“An effect resembles its cause.” From this law, we are told, the 
magician infers that he can produce any effect he desires merely by 
imitating it. But imitation is not in the least à requirement of 
Will-Magic, although it may be superadded, The formula ‘like 
produces like” means, if it means anything, that because two. things 
have elements in common,—shape, color, etc., what happens to one 
will happen to the other also. Nothing of this is necessarily in- 
volved in Will-Magic. The other form of the law; "an effect 
resembles its cause,” applies no better, It means that if you want, 
for instance, a tumor to dry up, you can succeed by causing something 
else to dry up; or if you want jaundice to disappear, you can succeed 
by making the yellow color of some object, a flower, for instance, 
vanish. In these cases the effect you have produced becomes the 
cause of a similar effect. 

It must be observed here that these two formulations of that 
which is given by Frazer as one law represent each a different mental 
process. lf the savage is aware of this difference, the two mental 
processes should not be included under one principle. To do so 
seems to me to obliterate distinctions, rather than to bring order by 
means of a helpful generalization. WW primitive man does not 





Peli Text, Vinildki-Magra, chap. xxin. taken from Buddhism mm Trowslation, 
Henry C. Warren, Harvard University Press, 1805, th 385. 
1 Frater. J. С%., eon. cit, rd ed. vol, L p. 33. 
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discriminate, then the distinction has no application to the mental 
processes involved in savage magic. 

Although | feel confident in affirming that Frazers classifica- 
tion needs completion, | do mot claim that the following one is 
adequate, 

1. Principle of Repetition.—Something that hag happened ance 
islikely to happen again. — A successful arrow will meet with further 
success, and one that has failed with further follure. No idea of 
a telepathic power is involved here. 

2. Principle of Transmission of an Effect from one Object lo 
Another —Sympathetic Magic. An action taking place upon an 
object will take place also upon another object when the two objects 
are connected with each other in the mind of the magician. The 
connections may be of several kinds: I mention three of these: 
(а) The objects bear a likeness to each other (association by sim- 
larity): injuring the likeness of a thing injures the thing itself. 
(0) The objects have been or arein contact (association by contigu- 
ity}: whatever is done to a tooth once belonging to à person will 
happen to the person himself. A variation of this form of magic is 
seen in the custom of rubbing oneself with a part of a powerful and 
courageous animal in order to acquire these traits. (e) The objects 
have been in the relation of cause and effect: cooling the arrow 
which has inflicted a wound will prevent inflammation of the wound. 

In this class of magic an attraction or 4 telepathic influence ts 
exerted between objects. 

3. Principle of Efficiency of Will-Effort. 

Other systems of classification are of course possible. A classi. 
fication aceording to the nature of the Power involved in the mag- 
ical operation and the relation of this Power to the magician appears 
to me to have considerable merit, so 1 add ir here. 

Class 1.—Vractices in which there is no idea of a Power belonging 
to the operator or his instrument, and passing thence to the object 
af the magical art. To this class belong many instances of so-called 
Sympathetic Magic! many of the taboo customs; most. modern 





‘Напр а мам of vervaln пашиз the neck inorder to cause u tumort to disappear: 
as the plant dries up, »o will the tumor. — HE che fish do not appear in dur aden, tre ke 
onm ol wood anii put it into the water, Keep the arrow that has woe a friend in 
cool place, ao thot the word may oot become Inflated. 
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superstitions,—those, for instance, regarding Friday, the number 
thirteen, horseshoes, planting when the tide is coming in. In these 
instances the effect is thought to follow upon the cause without 
the mediation of a force passing, let us-say, from the magician to 
the wooden fish placed in the stream and thence to the living fish. 
An illustration of this class of magic has already been given in the 
old lady's belief that good luck would come to a household as the 
result of sparrows: having fallen down the chimney. The gambler 
who believes in his "luck" does not usually conceive of аз а 
Power in any true sense of the word. Several facts drawn from 
child life, which point to this same conclusion, will be noted prés- 
ently, 

Divination: by casting lots or otherwise, when a spirit or god 
is not supposed to guide the cast, may be included here as à sub- 
division. The aim of divination is to secure an item of knowledge 
for the magician, while the other practices of this class are calculated 
to produce effects of some other kind. But in neither case does 
there exist the idea of a Power mediating between the thing sought 
and its antecedent. 

Class If—Non-personal Powers are believed to belong to the 
magician himself, or to particular objects, such as the magician's 
instruments, and to pass from these into other objects; or to act 
upon them. &o as to produce eertain effects, — IE the magician himself 
possesses this force, he does not think of it as identical with his 
“will,” or ever as intimately connected with it: 

Howitt relates that some native Australians begged him not to 
carry in à bag containing quartz crystals a tooth extracted at an 
initiation ceremony. They thought that the evil power of the 
crystals would enter the tooth and so injure the body to which it 
had belonged. Many charms have a potency of this nature, while 
others have an animistic significance; that is, they involve the 
action of spirits, and so doe not belong here, Eating the fat of a 
brave and strong animal, or nibbing oneself with it, in order to gain 


' Journal of ihe A nthropolugical иий, vol. xu (2884). p. 456. quoted by Frazer. 
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courage and power, is an act belonging to this second class, as are 
also most cases of Contagious Magic. 

There seems to be among all peoples a stage of development at 
which a Power like thar described above is conceived clearly enough 
to be given à rame; it is called by some tribes in: North America, 
for instance, Wekanda, and Mama in Melanesia, This variously 
named non-personal Potency is the efficient cause of by far the 
greater part of the magical practices. 

Class [12,—WWill-Magic. This includes the cases in which the 
magician feels that his will-effort ts an efficient factor, Under this 
hend usually fall spells, incantations, and solemn curses, A man 
who sys to the magic spear, "Go straight and kill him," feels no 
doubt that by these words, іп which quivers his whole soul, he 
directs the spear on its errand of death. 

When discussing the origin of non-personal Powers, we saw how 
early man's attention is directed to his will-efforts, and how very 
soon he attempts to turn his "will" to account im the magical way. 
Among the North American Indians, sending forth one's thought 
and willis a common practice. Miss Fletcher tells us that, “When 
a race is taking place, a man may bend his thoughts and his will 
upon one of the contestants . ... in the belief that this act, this 
‘sending of his mind,’ will help his friend to win." Tn this and 
similar cases the will-power itself seems to perform the. magical 
deed; while more. commonly, perhaps, the spell or incantation 
“earries one's will to wnother person, who Jz then compelled to act 
according to the desire of the magician. 

The importance of this class of magic is so great that Marett has 
raised the question as to whether an accompanying spell is пос ап 
indispensable. part af “ perfect" magic? and F. B. Jevons follows 
him in connecting magical power in general with the sense of one's 
own energy." In my opinion, this exercise of the will ia the char 
acteristic of only one class of magic, In- magic as well asin religion, 
чарт C. Note an. Certain Baellels ecneening Will Ponet among the 
Sioux Tribes Seimis (New Vork), w. 5. V, 1897. pp- 331. 144- 

i Mart, R Ro The Theeiholil o! Religion. Dp. 62 et жей. 
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we must, it seems to me, admit several independent origins, What 
follows will, [I hope, be conclusive on this point. 

In this attempt at classification, | would not give the impression 
that the conceptions of the savage are clear and definite. On the 
contrary, I hold them to be hazy and fluid. What appears to him 
impersonal atone moment may suddenly assume the characteristics 
of a spirit. Mana, for instance, although usually an Impersonal 
force stored. in plants, *Lafes, animals, or men, at times takes 
on truly personal traits. One should not be surprised- to niert 
with cases that belong to several classes; The following ts a good 
instance Of the mingling of will-magic with other types: ‘The 
ancient Hindocs performed ап elaborate ceremony, based on 
hameopathic magic, for the cure of jaundice. Its main drift was 
to hanish the yellow colour te yellow creatures and yellow things, 
stich ae the sun, to which it properly belongs, and. to procure for 
Ше patient a healthy red color from a living vigorous: source, 
namely, a red bull, With this intention, a priest recited the fol- 
lowing spell: "Up ta the sun ehall go thy heart-ache and thy 
jaiitidice: in the colour of the red bull do we envelop thee! We 
envelop thee in red tints, unto long life. May this person go un- 
scathed and be free of yellow oolour!.. . - Into the parrots, into 
the throch. do we put thy jaundice, and furthermore, tnto the yellow 
жашай do we put thy jaundice, While he uttered these words, the 
priest, in order to infuse the rosy hue of health into the sallow 
patient, gave him water to sip whieh was mixed with the hair of a 
rod bull; he poured water over the animal's back and made the 
sick man drink it; he seated him on the skin of à red bull and tied 
à pivce df the skin to him, Then in order to improve his colour by 
thoroughly eradicating the yellow tint, he proceeded thus. He 
first daubed him from head to foot with a vellow porridge mace 
of tunmeric or curcums (4 yellow plant), set him on a bed, tied 
three yellow birds, to wit à parrot, a thrush, and a yellow wagtail, 
by means of a yellow string to the foot of the bed; then pouring 
water over the patient, he washed off the yellow porridge, and with 
it no doubt. the jaundice, from him to the birds. After that, by 
way Of giving a final bloom-to his complexion, he took some hairs of 
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a red bull, wrapt them in gold leaf, and glued them to the patient's 
skin," 
H. Tae Ọrigixs or MAGICAL BEHAVIOR 

The idea of non-personal Powers is no more synonymous with 
magic than the idea of great, unseen, personal beings is synonymous 
with religion. If there is to be a magical art, ways and means of 
using the Power must be produced, How did the apparently enil- 
less variety of magical practices come to be? Most of them will be 
accounted for by the following principles of explanation. They 
are of unequal importance, but each accounts, it seems to me, for a 
cluss of magic. 

(a) Children often amuse themselves by making prohibitions 
and backing them wp with threats of punishment. " If vou do fies,” 
they say, "ihat will happen to you," The "this" and the " rhat" 
have usually no logical connection, nor does the child have any 
thought of a particular power or agent meting out the punishment, 

It is important to remember in this connection that what is done 
in the make-believe spirit by one person is often taken seriously 
by another, independently of any empirical verification, A little 
girl, seven years of age, was told that killing a snail would cause 
гат. She immediately accepted the statement, and rational argu- 
ments did not take the idea out of lier head. How many of the 
senseless superstitions of the savage atose in thie way we shall 
never know, It seems probable, however. that many of the com: 
mandils, precautions, amd prescriptions in the life of the savage have 
had this origin; for there ts frequently no logical connection be- 
tween the deed forbidden or prescribed and the thing to be secured. 
I have in mind certain taboo customs, parts of initiation ceremonies 
of the Australians? regulations governing hunting, and the like. 
A good instance of the last is found among the Central Eskimo: 
certain kinds of game must not be eaten on tlie same day; none of 
the deer's bones must be broken during skinning; and bits of the 
animal must be buried in the ground or placed under stones. In 
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many cases a fuller knowledge would undoubred!y disclose reasons 
af utility, real ar imaginary, for these magical practices; but that 
this would be true in every instance seems an unjustifiable assump- 
Hon. The fact that the savage is usually readv with reasons for 
his behavior i» no proof that these reasons fie at the basis-of the 
practices, The explanations may be afterthoughts. 

[h) lt secme good psychology to hold that certain magical 
practices: originated. in. threats of untoward happenings made for 
the purpose of preserving things vital to the life and prosperity 
of the trite,—for instance, the authority of the chief, and the 
sanctiry of the marriage relation. The magical beliefs which en- 
lore continence on the part of the wives of men engaged іп war 
appear 16 have ad this origin. The punishinent may be anything 
which is regarded as efheactous. In Madagascar conjugal fidelity 
i$ enfocced Wy ie threat that the betrayed husband will be killed 
or wolmded in the wars among the indigenous tribes of Sarawak, 
the belief is that the camphor obtained by the men in the jungle 
will evaporate if the women are unfaithfulz while in East Africa, 
the husband will, in the samy eventuality, be killed of hurt by 
the elephant he ds hunting.’ The high sanction which the require- 
ments of »ocial life give to beliefs of this kind is readily understood. 

The mental attitude out af. which these beliefs arose need not 
lw regard as a deliberate intention te deceive the women, One 
sheild beat in mind the half make-believe, half serious attitude of 
children im their intercourse with one another, Yot T doù tut think 
it impossible that. beliefs of this grt have originated in purposive 
deception. Spencer and Gillen? relate of the most primitive people 
known to us: the Arunta of central Australia, that the adult males 
rule the women and children by means of a bogic called Темпуігійа. 

(2) ‘The: motive which feads civilized people to make vows may 
account forcertain magical practices. One of the original impulses 
ol human nature seems tu be to try to avoid a catastrophe or to 
secure advantages by promising to do something which would 





! Fraser, ]- Go. op. eit. zd eda vol. 0 pii 20-731. 
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gratify the person who has control over the event. This motive in 
its eruder form is a desire to do something meritorious in order to 
deserve immunity from danger, Customs of continence may have 
had the origin: mentioned above, or they may have arisen [rom the 
women's efforts to do something praiseworthy, so that the life of 
their husbands might be preserved and their success insured, 

(d) Other types of magical behavior have their origin in the 
spantaneous response of the organism to specific situations. In 
states of excitement the liberated energy must find an outlet in 
movements, To restram every external sign of intense emotion 
is unendurable. By the bedside of a sick person one loves, one 
must do something for him, The “expression” of the excitement 
is not altogether at random. It takes place according to certain 
principles." For instance, it is à common fact that even men of 
culture when under stress of emotion act in the absence of the 
object of their passion as if it were present. A man grinds his teeth, 
shakes his fist, growls at the absent enemy; a mother talks fondly 
to her departed babe and presses И to her breast, The less à 
person i5 under the control of reason, the more likely is he to vield 
to such promptings. 

If a happy coincidence were to lead to à connection between 
such behavior and success in war, these spontaneous actions would 
become magical, that is, actions performed in the belief that they 
are of assistance to the warriors, But coinciding fortunate events 
ате not necessary to tlie establishment of the connection in question, 
It is psychologically probable that the desire in the mind of the 

прасе Таа King: "In mnumerahlo cuees they [magical and reiiglous acta] 
сам бе яо ta be primarily the natural reaction of. the peycho-physical organem, 
almost iti mechasical reflex, (a altuntions oí brralir and relasation, oc to such cidit lon 
as require practical adjustments óf some sort." — Op. cit. pp. 170-18&. 

lii nttempting to explain tie bodily movements which uccampany emotions, Darwin 
set doen three principles, two of which alimild he taken into account in Vie consider- 
ation el th origin ol magical behuvlor- the principle of actions clue to the conetitution 
of the nervous eystem,; and the principle of serviceable mseockited habite Charles 
Darwin, Expression of hz Emoiionr qm Mas and Animals, pp. 28ff.. These prmceipies 
become, in Wonilt’s treatment of the matter, the principle ol the direct modification af 
innervation, the principle of the association of related feelings, aml the principle of the 
relation of the movements to senserepresentutiona, W, Wut, Phys idloginchw Pry. 
thalagic. sth exh, vu]. ып pps 186-396. 
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person during the spontaneous activities will lead to a connection 
between these and the realization of the desire. Lt is worth while 
to dwell.à moment longer an this possibility. — | had occasion to dis- 
cuss above certain dancing ceremonies. | attempted there to ac- 
count for the magical dances of the women while the men are at war 
as due in their onginal form to a spontaneous expression of resiless- 
ness and excitement, Duration and repetition of the excitement 
would favor its expression in ccórdinared, inrelligible movements— 
mimicry of fighting, for instance, If now there appears à sense of 
necessary connection between mimic fighting and success in war, 
what was a mere spontaneous expression of exciterment becomes a 
magical practice. This step is not impossible, for if, while the 
dancing goes on, the wish for the success of the warriors is uppermost 
in the minds of the women, the dancing will probably come to be 
regarded аға condition of success: This last step would be no more 
than an expression of the well-known law of association: two things 
that have been together in the mind tend to recall each other. 
Thus forms of behavior arising as a release from emotional tensions 
gradually assume definiteness and become means of exercising 
magical influence, quite independently of any experimental proof, 

Several of the numerous varictics of so-called Sympathetic 
Magic, particularly thé widespread practice of doing to an effigy 
that which one would like to do to the original, can be accounted 
for by the addition to the former principles of the following law of 
mental action. Objects resembling each other become associated 
in the mind, so that the mind tends to pass from ane to the other. 
Like objects may become to some extent equivalents in mental 
operations, The fact that the satisfaction to the person laboring 
under the excitement of anger or any other emotion increases with 
the similarity of the object upon which he- wreaks his vengeance 
to the person really intended, was probably discovered by chance 
and led to the making of images and effigies for magical purposes. 

6e) In the preceding modes of origin, movements and behaviors 
first appear independently of any magical intention, and afterward 
acquire a magical significance, But the magical principles soon 
hecame disengaged from magical practice. At this point a new 
chapter opened in the history of the magical art. Magic no longer 
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arose only by chance, but new forms were created deliberately. 
From this moment there must have been a tendency to treat, 
according te more or less definite magic principles, every difficult 
situation. 

Here belong most of the numerous practices that may be classed 
under the heading “like produces like." That “like produces like" 
is & law of mature expressed everywhere about us. Cold, for in- 
stance, produces cold, and fire engenders fire. The frequent 
spreading of infectious diseases among vegetables, animals, and 
men seems quite sufficient to suggest this belief, The attention of 
the savage would naturallv be drawn very early to that relation, 
because of the many striking and dangerous forms it takes. Now, 
as he is quite unable to distinguish among the different agencies 
involved in the various experiences of this sort, he cannot draw the 
line between the “likes” that really produce "like" and those that 
do not; hence his very strange expectations. And as it is often 
impossible to obtam or manipulate the objects possessing the 
quality desired, the whale comes to be replaced by a part, or even 
by a symbol, which is treated as if it contained the power of the 
whole. For example, cating or wearing a part of a courageous or 
powerful animal makes one bold or strong, or protects from danger: 
rubbing the chin of a young man with a rat's totem makes the 
hair grow, etc. 

Another origin of the same class is suggested by an interesting 
observation made by Sully À little girl thought that making her 
hair tidy would stop the blowing of the wind. The wind disheveled 
her; conversely, putting het hair in order would make the wind 
cease, Similarly some children imugine that since the wind pro- 
duces whistling sounds, whistling will produce wind. The second 
of two successive events is thought to be able to reproduce the first. 


In attempting to demonstrate the priority of magic to religion, 
Frazer writes: "Magic is nothing but a mistaken application of 
the very simplest and most elementary process of the mind, namely, 
the association of ideas by virtue of resemblance or contiguity, 
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while religion assumes the operation of conscious or personal agents, 
superior to man, behind the visible screen of nature. Obviously 
the concept of personal agent is more complex than a simple recogni- 
tion of the similarity or-contiguity of ideas... . The very beasts 
associate the ideas of things that are like each other or that have 
been found together in their experience. . . . But who attributes 
to the animals a belief that the phenomena are worked by a multi- 
tude of invisible animals or by une enormous and prodigiously 
strong animal behind the scenes?! [t is undoubtedly true that the 
mind of man tends to pass from óne object to others similar or 
present at the same time; but this psychological fact does not in 
itself account for magic. ‘The mind of animals is regulated in like 
manner. [а the spring the sight of a feather makes the bird "think "' 
of nest-building, and the smell and sight of the master's coat 
probably brings the master to the dog's mind. — Vet animals do not 
practise the magical art. This fact shows the insufficiency of 
“a simple (mistaken) recognition of the similarity and contiguity of 
ideas" asan explanation of the origin of magic. If an animal had 
had his attention drawn to the color of carrots and jaundice, he 
might observe the color likeness between them; and also "coat" and 
"master" might follow each other in a dog's mind. But in order 
to treat the coat as he would the master, or to eat carrots for the 
cure of jaundice, the dug must have, in addition to the association, 
the belief that whatever is done to the coat will be suffered by the 
master, and that the cating of carrots will cure the disease. The 
existence of these ideas, together with their motor and affective 
values, makes. magic possible. Frazer seems ta have overlooked 
this fundamental difference between mere association of ideas and 
the essential mental processes involved in magic: ‘This difference 
may be further illustrated by the instance of a dog biting in rage 
the stick with which he fs being beaten. He is indeed doing to the 
stick what he would like to do to the man: but in attacking the 





A Fraser, ]. G., mf. cit., 2d ed. vol. r p; sa, Oldenbarg (Die Religión dei Veda. 
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stick he does not think that he is injuring the man. His action is 
blindly impulsive, while the form of magic in question involves the 
purpose of inflicting injury on something else than the stick and 
the belief that the injury is actually donet 

If magical actions cannot be deduced simply from the principles 
ol association, they can at least be classified according to the kind 
of association they illustrate. For although the various ideas 
brought together in magic, in a relation of cause and effect, are 
frequently said to have come together by "chance," some of the 
conditions under which they have in fact become. connected are 
expressible: in the universal laws of association; namely, association 
by similarity or contrast, by contiguity or spatial opposition, and 
by emotional congruity or disparity; Whenever magical acts have 
been classified, it has been mainly with reference to the kinds of 
association involyed in the mental processes. But every kind of 
activity involving mental operations falls in some of its relations 
under the laws of association, hence these classifications are relatively 
unfruitful, | have attempted, therefore, to group magical practices 
according to a factor of greater significance, namely, the nature of 
the power involved. 

Bavw Mawms, PENNAYLVANÍA 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
METHOD IN THE STUDY OF TOTEMISM 


Is there any human institution which can be safely called " Totem- 
ism"? 18 there any possibility of defining, or even of describing, 
"Totemism? Js. in legitimate—is it even possible, with due regard for 
"methodology and logic—to seek for the “normal” form of Tatemism, 
and to trace it through many protean changes, produced by, various 
causés, socia] and speculstive? |І think it possible to discern the main 
type of Totemism, and to ассоци for divergences. 

Quite the opposite opinion appears to he held by Mr A. A. Golden- 
weiser in his "Totemism, an Analytical Study." This treatise is 
acutely ctitical and very welcome, 2s it enables. British inquirere about 
totemism to see themselves aà they appear "in larger other eyes than 
ours" Our common error, we learn, is this: “ “А {едїшге заЙепт іп thc 
roremic life of some community ie seized upon only to be projected into 
the life of the remote past. and to be made the starting-point of the 
totenic process. The intermediary &tages and secondary featüres are 
supplied from local evidence, by analogy with other communities, or 
'in accordance with recognised principles of evolution’ [what are they? 
and of logic, The origin and development, thus arrived at, are then 
used as principles ol interpretation of the present conditions. Not one 
step in the above method of attacking the problem of totemism is logic- 
ally justifiable. "à 

As worde ol mine are quoted in this trenchant passage, | take up 
the gauntiet thrown down by the young American methodologist: | 
mean to defend the method of my own studies and to examine the merits 
of that practised, or preached, by Mr Goldenweiser. But first 1 must 
explain that Mr Goldenwelser apparently. objects to any search, at 
présent, [or a single starting point of totemism. Mr Frazer has, at 
different times, aclected different starting points. | have remained 
constant to one, namely the adoption or acceptance by early. hurran 
kindred groups, of the totem names, animal, vegetable, or others... Mr 

1 Journal of Анай Folk-Lore. Aptil- Tune, 1919. 

‘Can Mr Galdenweicer need a reply? Does he nol know. ¢. pu how change [rot 
female to male dtsomt works in totemic evolution? 

Tlos rik, 0, 42u, 
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Goldenweiser asks, "Would not Lang adiit that other features may also 
have been the starting point?" — 1f he means that totemism may have 
had different starting points in, say, Australia, Africa, Melanesia, and 
America, | answer, “No!” and will later give my reasons, Hf he means, 
"Will F admit that totemism miy hive begun at some one other starting 
point than that which ] havechosen" (the acceptance or adoption by kin- 
dred groups. of totem-names), | answer, "Certainly! I will grant thal, 
if you will rell me what starting point you choose, and sketch for us the 
processes of advance from your starting point. TÍ your starting paimt 
seem the better, if vour hvpothesis cólligate all the facts more success- 
fully than mine, 1 am vour obliged disciple." 

Mr Goldenweiser does mention three starting points, adding "or 
what not." But | want to know "what" or "which" starting point, 
not "or what not." His three starting points I considered, and. found 
them vague and unworkable. Іп one case the starting point was post- 
totemic (the myth of "descent from an animal," used by some totemists 
to explain why they are totemic), The other vwo, "animal taboos;" 
or "primitive hunting regulations," themselves needed hypotheses to 
explain their origin, and before proceeding to hypotheses it would һе 
necessary to know which animal taboos and which hunting regulations 
Mr Goldenweiser has in his mind as perhaps feasible "starting points," 
As a matter of fact, Dr Roth, in his Ethnology of Northwest Queensland, 
has tried to make economic taboos on certain articles ol [ood (which he 
finds in his region of Australia) the starting point of a wide theory. 
But great as is the debt of Anthropology to this very exact inquirer, I 
am not aware that his views have been accepted, and | have not been 
able, from his starting point, to make any progress toward a theory 
of the evolution of totemism. 

Dr Roth's suggestions are commented on by Me Frazer.) Dr 
Roth found, not that each totem-kin in his tribes abstained [rom a 
given list of edible objects (indeed he seems to have observed nò totem- 
kins} but that the members of cach matrimonial “sub-class,” four in 
all, wert bound to euch abstinence. The tabooed animals vary in 
each sub-class. Wind and rain are tabooed to sub-class Wungko, — no 
serious deprivation! Mr, Frazer inclines to suppose (and the sugges- 
tion if most probable) that, as the four sub-classes are certainly a later 
addition to the matrimonial law of the two phratries, the list of tabooed 
animals in each case represents the class of the totem-kine that once 
were in a sub-class. To each totem-kin, a9 suck (us à general rule), 





| T'otemilim und Exugamy, vol. T, рр. 130, 137. 512-524, 520-528, 
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only one object, namely its totem, [s tabooed. — Let ihe later aub-clazzes 
swamp the earlier totem-kins and every person in each sub-class is. 
tabooed fram all the objecta which were the totems of its totem-kins. 
[put the curious and anomalous ease (the explanation is only a working 
hypothesis) in my own words, It is plain that | cannot look for the 
ongin of totemism in a later and non-totemic institution, that of the 
sub-rlasses, unknown except in. Australian, and there a distinct refinement 
upon the widespread institution al exogamous phratries: ] have con- 
sidered every suggested possible source or origin of. totemism, atd find 
that | can work out a series of hypothetical processes of development 
only (rom the association of a given animal, plant, or what not, with o 
givin exogamous kin, Grant me that much, and I think I can trace 
all the nown varieties of development to special causes, (Reports of 
totemism {rom Western Australia are aot distinct enough, as yet, for 
treatment.) T cannot expect Mr Galdenweiser to oblige me by showing 
how. a theory which accepts-any one of his: three suggested starting 
Points or any other, would work, because he docs not (if 1 understand 
him) believe that tatemism had but a single starting point, In him this 
is natural, for he appears to hold that totemism is not what he calls “ап 
integral phenomenon," that it has nothing which can be styled a "type". 
am! that no law of development from a type of totemism can a5 vet be 
discovered, This i» what [conceive him to mean. 

As against Mr Frazer's views; or my own, Mr Golilenweiser advances 
an argument which; to апу оле по intimately familiar with the subject, 
seems final and crushing. He exhibite« tabular view of the “features"* 
5| totemism and exogamy (or rather of the features ol two various 
socirties in which rotemism and exogamy exist) in the tribes of North- 
western America, ami in the Arunta nation of central Australin, Tho 
diflerences, not the- resemblances, he aay’, are “great and numerous,” 
and they must appear very convincing to the general reader. | present 
Mr Goldenweiser's tabular form, and add comments in brackets. 


Тотемізм rx Bxrriu COLUMBIA AND CERTERAL AUSTRALIA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 
Erojamy Totemic phratrres (Tlingit) Phratries 


Tatemie clans (Halda, Taimahian, Classes 

Norther Kwakiutl. (By Наша Totem clans [None] ígeneralty 
“cite” we are to understand not inilependent exagamous 
"phratri ; by Haifa "Íam- witha) | 
lies" uem arr do understami (Not exogamous at all in кеп. 
"eure." | ual Auitralia] 


Totemic names 


Taboo 


Deicent frim the 
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Fhrarries (Tlngit) 

sof 4 cluna CTaleshiae! 

Clana (Northem Kwakiutl 

Non-totemic taboo, common; to 
temic. ahsent 

Absent (Tlingit; Halla, Twlin- 
hion) 

Occurs (Rwaklat) om farther 
South) 


aft 


Ald totem class [No toser clans 
in central Australia] 

Mumcerousa totemic mmi non= 
totemic talia 


Inrarna- 


Univeral [Unkrmown. 
tion ias not descent] 





Magical eere- Not gasocinted with Lotemism intimately associated wiih io- 
momi — депи 
Kesncarsalion Not associated with totemism [ийшашу useociüted with to- 
Guürdium sfiriti — Intimately aecciáted with tò- Mit ен with обети. 
Ave Actively  nassocinted with te. Passively nusenciated with to- 
temiem temis 
Hunk Сотера Пп бату саи атаў Absent 
groups) 
Number of aires Small Large 


Mr Goldenweiser compares the totemism of his American tribes 
with that of the Australian Arunta, Now, therr case is absolutely unique, 
Among the Arunta nation certain speculative ideas, common to many 
northern and northwestern Australian tribes, plas an absolutely unique 
superstition connected with manufactured objects, churinga паја, ауе 
caused an unparalleled abnormality in their totemism. ‘Theirs is as 
unlike that of any other Australian tribes as that of thes Australian 
tribes je- like the totemism of the Wyandots or the Menominees, It ts 
rather Mr Goldenweiser's task to explain the amazing resemblances in 
the totemisms of peoples so remote from each other as certain tribes 
of America and Australia than my busmess to explain why the totemism 
of the Arunta differs so widely [rom that of the Tlingit or the Haida. But 
these différences are of easy explanation. The resemblances cannol De 
accounted for by [ortultaus coincidences. 

My own notion of method demands that we should not only examine 
two totemisma witlely different, but alse tovemiame closely resembling 
each other in parte of the world very remote from each other. ‘Two 
lorma of totemism, say Wyandot and Menominee in America, Barkin 
and ‘Ta-tathi in Australia, also prevent differences, My method would 
consider the social and artistic conditions of both sets of tribes and ask, 
Have not different social conditions expressed themselves in the difer- 
ences of the totemic development? Concerning the social conditions 
themselves we have in each case the bes: possible evidence, 
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What is illogical, unscientific, and illegitimate in this method? H 
we take the Christianity and church government of, say, the sixth to the 
eighth. centuries, on the continent and in Scotland and Ireland we find 
very considerable differences. Then examining the social conditions of 
Ireland and those of France, Italy, and Spain, we find great differences, 
and we see precisely how the social conditions of Ireland produced the 
differences between the Irish and Roman forme of Church government. 

Before entering into details | ought first to excuse myself for “ pro- 
jecting into the remote past a feature salient in the totemic life of sume 
community,” and “making it the starting point of the totemic process." 
1 did not select “a feature salient in the totemic lfe of some community” 
isuch as the “‘conceptional totemiam™ of the Arunraj; but I chose a 
leature salient in all totemic communities, namely, the auimal, vegetable, 
and other such names of totem kindreds. If an exogamous kindred has 
nota totemic iame. why sre we to call the kindred "totemic"? | One may 
be able tu prove historically that it once was totemic, but if it have no 
totem and totem name, it is not totemic now. 

Mr Goldenweiser, if 1 understand him, thinks that here I um arguing 
ina citcle, He says, “A simple way of proving that exogamous clans 
with totemic names are the essentials of totemism ja to define totemism 
a3 exogamous clans with totemic names." 

This is simple indeed! It is arguing in a circle, But here | am 
not trying to "define totemism." [ am asking, "What is a тотетпіс 
can?" Howcanl call a clan " totemic" (however exogamons it may һе), 
if it bas neither totem por totem name? 

Mr Goldenweiser himself insista that this isa thing which | must 
bot do: [ must not call Tlingit clans " totemic", as they usually have 
not totemic names (or, now, totems). In my opinion, as we shall see, 
the exogamous clana of the Tlingit tribe in America have recently been 
totemic, But according to the latest information (taken in 1904) the 
clans have not totents now, nor even totemic names. This is a source 
of joy to Mr Goldenwelser, because, if these exogamous Tlingit “clans” 
have mot totemic names, that makes a difference between them and most, 
not all, Australian "clans". Therefore | must nor cheat by calling the 
Tlingit “clans” “totemic™, or “ possessors of totemic names’*—atid I 
abstain from sö doing. The Tlingit ate no longer totemists, but Mr 
Goldenweiser includes them in a survey ol British Columbiu totemism. 
Am [tò accept asa totemic clan” a "clan" without a totem name when 
it &uits my adveraary; and not when it does not suit him? | fail to see 

! Cluoied [roi a- personal communicatipn. 
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how I can know an exogamous clan to be totemic when it has neither 
totem nër totemic name: 

Lam very far from saying that every exogamous “clan” is now, or 
mtist once have been, a totem-kin. When I-say “totem-kin" I mean a 
kin with à totem and a totemicname,—to do во is not to argue ina circle, 
| add that every totem-kin (or clan) known to ove is exogamonus, for 
the. Arunta magical sets, or clubs, with totems, are not "kins", and know 
it; and in the cause of the Narrung-gs of York penimsula eme of. the 
exogümous clans" are still toternic in name while the others have 
ceased to bear totem named and take local names under circumstances 
perfectly well known. 

Mr Goldenweiser, objecting wo my defining 2 totem-kin as a2 kin with 
à tótemie name (though he will not jet mecall an exogamous kin without 
atotemic nàme a " ratem-kin"), raises the question, How are we to style 
auch exogamous golrás (or gots) in India as have not totemic names, while 
other gofras in the same people have totemic nimes? My answor is 
written, but would occupy too much spare. 

For these reasons | start from the totem name of the totem-kin 
as an universal feature of euch a body; all such bodies (us far as I know) 
ure exogamous, except the Narrang-ga and other peoples who are known 
certainly to have abandoned exogamy, (The case of the Kurnai and 
their fhundang remains obscure; but how the Narrang-gs ceased to be 
exogamous із known with certainty.) Thus, looking for 4 starting 
point of totemlam, | choose that universal feature, the rorem name: For 
the origin of exogamy I look in another direction, believing that local 
groups of kin were exogambus long before they were totemic. As to 
my definition of totemism, 1 have come to something very like Mr 
Frazer'& conclusion that, by way of definition, "we may perhaps say 
thàt totemism ia an intimate relation which.is supposed to exist between 
a group of kindred people on ane side and à species ol natural or artificial 
objects on the other side, which objects are called the totems of the 
human group." 

One or two modifications | would make; and an addition. "Thus ] 
would say "Whee L speak of totemiem I mean an intimate relation 
which ja believed by certain peoples to exist. between. their. human 
kindreds (real or supposed) on опе sido and a species of natural or 
(inirequently) of artificial objec ts on the other side, which objects are, 
by us, called the ‘totems’ of the human kindreds, while the human 
kindreds bear their names" — | would go farther and. add—" In all but 


i Totemdem and. gad Exogumy, vol. iv. pp. Je di 
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two or three cases known to us (which cán be proved to be instances of 
departure from rule), the kindreds which believe in this Intinute relation 
between themselves and an object, natural or artificial, have a law against 
marrying a person whe stands in the same intimate relation tà the same 
object." Mr Goldenweiser wil] probably say that my phrases are not 
a definition but a description. At all events they are intelligible, and 
explain the nature of the phenomena which I investigate. 

All | have said is probably anathema to Mr Goldenweiser; is, he 
may say, "non-methodalogical'" and most unscientific. His plan, we 
saw, is to draw up a rabie of. rtotemism among the Indians oi the North- 
west of North America and another of toreriism as it existi among the 
Arunta of central Australia, and to ask—how we can pretend to find 
totemism os an " ерга phenomenon" when the Arunta may marry 
within their totem "clans" while the exogamous "clans" of British 
Columbia have sometimes no tutem names? 

| may state Mr Goldenweiser's case "for short" in the terms af a 
friendly critic, Dr Lowie, who writes that “he hus been the first to show 
at length and with irrefragable logic, that totemism cannot be treated 
as an integral datum," and that his paper is “the prolegomena to all 
positive. attempts at as sane Interpretation of totemic institutions, 
Hitherto, it seems, interpreters of totemism have neither been sane, 
logical. nor positive 1m thetr attempts. 

Mr Galdenweiser's is "an American view," "based in methodological 
principles which are becoming the common property ol all the active 
younger American students of ethnology.’ Feom them a decrepit 
British veteran must have much to learn. 

Here follaws Dr Lowie's su mmary of Mr Goldenweiser's way of doing 
battle. No doubt his summary is more fair than any which àn opponent 
could construct. I add footnotes to Dr Lowie's intention; 

According to the traditional view, totemism san integral. phenomenon which 
is everywhere essentially alike. Thus, in Frazer's latest work on the subject, 
Tetemism ond Exoyanry, the burden of proof ta explicitly thrust on the shoulders 
of those whe question the identity of toremic phenomenn in different quarters of 
the globe and who uphold the theory of comvergent evolution" In Part 1 of his 
paper, " Australia? amd British Columbia,” Dr Goldenweiser has anticipated this 
challenge. He selects the series of features that sre commonly regarded ma 

1R. IE Lorie, A New Conorptinn af Totomiem, Amican Anihropologisi, R. Sa 
vòl. xim. о. 2, 1041. 

1] do not know. bow "convergent evolution" is ilefined. — As a werles of chance 
coincidence? A. L. | 

! By "Australia." central ашигаа, Ш Боти о тне Атима, іа meant. A.L. 
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distinctive of tótemism, and compares the forms they assume in the two areas 
considered, The result is sufficiently striking, Oo superficial consideration, it 
appears that the (central) Australian totem group resembles the clan of 
British Columbia in the exogamie regulation of marriage." But thie reseniblance 
ie not significant; in both cases the exogamous character of the clan is not a 
primary but a derivative trai? Because the clans? are, in both areas, parts of 
the larger phratric unirs, and because these phrarries are exogamous, the totem 
clans muet Бе exogamous, even though the clan, às à clan, may have mothitig 
to do with exogamy." In other features, the totem clans of [central] Australia 
ami British Columbia clearly diverge. — In [central] Australia the social importance 
of the clan dwindles into insignificanre as campared with that of the phratry; in 
British Columbia. the clan is the social unit, par excellence, On the Northwest 
[American] Coast there js evidence! for the development of the clans fram village - 
communitirs, auch as nowhere exist in Australia. Finally, the American clans 
are graded as to rank—a condition likewise lacking in [central] Australian totem- 
jem. Fn the matter of clan names, wliat similarity existe is again of a superficial 
kind. In [central] Australia all clane are named from their totems; in British 
Columbia ciens frequently derive their names from localities. Bur precisely 
where the American social divisions (phrarries) are named after animals; wè- 
occasionally. find that the eponymous animal is not identical with the crest 
animal è which is the one that corresponds, in religious [unction, to the Australian 
totem. ШІ phratries are compared it is found that those of the Tlingit and Haida 
bear animal names, but that only а few of the Australian phratry names are 
definitely known to refer to animals’ The view that the totemite is a lineal 
descendant of his totem ie clearly developed in (central) Australia; on the North- 
west Coast, on the other hand, there is à fundamental belief in kuman descent: 
the crest animal is ane which has in some way been associated with the human 
ancestor of the group. Nevertheless, the author points out, there are myths in 
which the sasociation is verv close, and, in ome group of traditions, the ancestor 
ts the crest animal transformed. These instances, instead of militating against 
thé author's point of view, constitute im reality strong evidence in support of it. 
For the mythe in question result from the reaction of thi guandian-spirit concept 
upon the basic belief that human beings have human ancestors. Now, the 
guardian spirit concept is practically foreign to leentral| Australia. What 

i The central Austritian “tetem grep" hus mo more to do with marriage than 
wlth the tariff, A. L. 

"Here ie boldly assumed the hypothesis that phratrics preceded cxegumaue 
"clans", The central Australlan "clan ja not exogamots at all. A. L, 

à 1n central Australia. among the Arunta, there are nn "clans", ALL. 

* Nothing in this sentence ls trme about central Australi. There аге по item 
clans each clun occurs in both phratries, now no so-called “clans” ае ехали. 

51 know no such evidenre, А. 1. 

‘The “crest animal “ hua нен juggled with hv heraldi: amhitlen: A: le 

Те финише Australian phratry names, with one probable exception, are 
animal names. Oniy'a third of these names have bern translated- A. L. 
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similarity there exists between the [central] Australian and the American mytha 
is accordingly an ideal instance of convergent evolution. There remnuims the 
criterion of the raboo against euting or killing totema. Of this phase of totemie 
life [central] Australia remains the claesical example; in British Columbia, on 
the other hand, not a-single instance of totemic taboos has hitherto been dis- 
covered, though there is an abundance of taboos of non-totemic character. 

A survey of the currently aasumed symptoms of totemism in the two areas 
discussed thus reweale far-reaching differences. It would be artificial, however, 
re confine the comparison within the limits set by conventional definitions of 
totemism. If we wilah to disabuse éurselves of the preconceptions expressed in 
these definitions, Dr Goldenweiser insists, we must. not neglect to consider those 
cultural features which are empirically found in intimate association: with the 
criteria generally recognized as tatemic. In [central] Australia two elerenté have 
risen to so commanding a position. within the totemic complex that each has 
been assumed as the essence arid startimg-point of (central Australian] totemism 
generically, "These elements are the dmtichéwima ceremonies conducted for the 
multiplication ol the totem animals, and the belief in the reincarnation of ancestral 
spirit! On the Northwest Coast of America, analogous features are indeed 
bumil, but they are wholly dissociated from totemic institutions, A parallel 
condition of affairs iè revealed in viewing the dominant traits of social Ше іп 
northwestern America, The social life of the Kwakiut! Es unintelligible without 
tuking into» account tbe groups of individuale sharing the same guardian aplrit, 
while tlic circumstances incident thereto are dramatized in the dances of the 
sevret &Gcities." In Australia guardian spirits arc rare, amd, where found, are 
generally quite distinct from the totema; even when rhe two concepta do coincide, 
the guardian-spirit factor is of relatively slight moment. A second trait ol 
special significance in the American area is the relationship of totemism to art, 
—the saturation of practically all decorative attempta with totemic motives, amil 
the retroactive tendency te give, secondarily, à totemic inrerpretutum to designs 
purely decorative in nrigim, — This intimate cenmection i largely dependent an 
the nnasi-realistit style characteristic ol Nertherat American art. In [ventral] 
Australia, where geometrical motive: predominate, art has exerted bur little 
inffuenee on toremic lile. 

The empirical consideration of the totemic complex in the two typical regions 
dealt with thùr establishes the exsenttul. d'ieersity of the phenomena compared. 
[My italics.| The dominant motives of [central) Avetralian totemiem are not the 
dominant motives a Northwest. American totemism, аш ene persa, What 
resemblances exist are vither superficial or are functions of trae not directly 
associated with totemism, Here, however, the eriticinm might be made that 
totemism in the arcas selected ie not comparable because the Amcricxn imstitutiari 
EN {dy not Leow whe is making éitlier oc bothli eb these assumptions. ^ Certainly 
T um guilüess of both. A. i 

The “tradition” is à posi-lobemie nryth explanatorg ol. the origin ot totemism, 
А. 1 
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representa « far later stage of development." The totem", as the author puts 
it in anticipation of this stricture, “has become attenuated to a crest, bo à symbol; 
the living, flesh and blood relationship with the totem animal has bern transferred 
into the realm of mythology; amd, naturally emough, the tahoo ons the totem 
animal has dwindled away and finally disappeared,” — Dr Goldenwetser'« answer i5 
unmistakably chan "To a retort ol that character, | wouhi answer that we may 
safely assert that there i& not-one phase of human culture, so far represented in an 
evolutionary series of anecessive atages of development, where the succession 
given: hue been њо amply justified by observation of historic fact a& to be salely 
ailopted a a principle of interpretation” (p. 22), The evidence from Northwest 
America must thus be admitted as coordinate with that from [central] Aus- 
tralla. .... 

Taking the essential proportions here 1 do say that "totemism. is 
evervwhere essentially alike,” because by essential I mean only the 
existing association between exogamy and the totem name and kin, 
whether the kins be or be not regitnented in phratries. T take no keep 
of other features “commonly regarded as distinctive of totemismi" 
Thus the Bruces may taboo spiders; "the dog," in the Gaelic proverh, 
“is the friend of the Macleans" (# J. F. Mclennan told me), the Camp- 
bells bear the (non-heraldic) badge of the salmon! but none of these 
clans is a totem clan; nor i& amy exogamous; and the clans of the Nar- 
rinyeri and Euahlayi are certainly totemic, though they kill and eat 
their totems (the Euahlavi,after.a simple rite). | take no keep of the 
different myths bv which totemiste explain totemism,—as by descent 
from the animal, incarnatión of a ralapa or erithipa of the antmal; an 
ancestral adventure with the animal, an intervention of a guardian spirit: 
the presence of the soul of an ancestor in the animal; the allotment of the 
animals ta the kine by Baiame, or any other fable. Nor do I think it 
egeential to totemiam that totem kinsmen should tse armorial bearings 
representative of the animal, or honour it (W yandot amd Tlingit) by 
making their personal names bear reference to the animal of the clan. 
When an exogamous clan takesits name from a locality, it isnot totemic 
at all: though in America, Australia, and ‘British New Guinea, | can 
easily prove that such locally or descriptively named cians have recently 
been clans of totem mimes. 

Thus my reply is considerably shortened. 

I often feel doubtful as to whether or not 1 understand the kind of 
English used by Mr Goldenweiser and Dr Lowie: highly abstract as it ty, 
Let us try to translate inte correct terms Mr Coldenweiser's rather 

‘Their creat le fu bead of the boar that slew their ancestor, Diarmaid, but 


eresis did not come inte heraldry before the ишсе century. 
Ан. анти. м. в 2j 
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dogmatic utterance, “There is not one phase of human culture" (may 
[ asstune that totemism isa phase of human culture?) “so [ar repre- 
sented in a seri¢s of successive stagesol development. ..." «rd. Does 
this, in the concrete, mean that a series of euecessive stages of 
development cannot be traced in totemism? Is the process by 
which in some of the Dieri and neighbouring tribes of female descent, 
men give their totems to their sons, mot traceable? Ts the result- 
ing stage in which a man with the inheriied maternal and gira 
paternal totem may not mafry 2 woman, in other respects eligible, il 
she be of the man’s father’s totem, not traceable? When, next, we find 
all northern Australian tribes of male descend revering almost equally the 
paternal and maternal totem, and inheriting property in the female line, 
but marrying out of the paternal totem only, can we not trace a series 
of successive stages of development from descent in the female to descent 
in the male line? These northern tribes are in. touch with no tribe of 
female descent and contaminated by none. 

Again, if we find American tribes which have or had totems, and in 
which members of each kin have badges representing each his tatem, 
and take each their personal names from their totem, are we forbidden 
to see a further stage of this process when, elsewhere, kins with wealth 
and rank have animal badges associated more loosely with the kins, 
because through stress of heraldic vanity and desire of a multiplicity of 
“crests,” one clan usurps the badges of other clans? Meanwhile, in 
these clans, many, if notall men, take their personal names from that of 
an animal specially favoured by their clan. Are we forbidden to suppose 
that the second set of usages is one in a series of successive stages from 
the first? | understand Mr Goldenweiser's Method to taboo any such 
supposition. 1 do not know how. any man can hold this view: ‘Taking 
American totemism generally we see that the very word "totem" (an 
Ojibway word) does not mean what, none the less, we all call the " tatem" 
of a kin, namely the actual animal associated with the kin; but means the 
symbol, or device, à work of art representing that animal! Arc we 
to call no clans "totemic unless they possess such devices, whether in 
realistic of conventionalised art? 

Is it not, again, manifest that the artistic representation of the clam- 
animal in a painted of sculptured device is necessarily later in evolution 
than the acknowledged relation of a kin to the animal represented? 1s 
it not equally certain, on Dr Swanton's evidence, later quoted, that the 
custom by which a rich clan usurpa the animal device of a poor clan, 

i Morgen, Ancien! Soctety, р. 165. 
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perhaps in the opposite phratry; is later than the practice by which ia 
other tribes each clan remained faith(ul to its own animal devite? 

I understand Mr Goldenweiser to anwer these questions in the nega- 
tive: to say that we have no historical evidence (and that no other 
evidence is good enough) for the succession of the processes mentioned. 
Іп Northwestern America we sem "the saturation of decorative art 
with totemic motives.’ We see quite zs clearly rhe "saturation" of 
totemism with heraldie art—art displayed in the “crests” or badges of 
the “clans”: these crests represented the special animal of each elan, 
originally, though,—41or historical reasons explained bv Xr Golldenweiser'a 
leading authority, in the case of the Tlingit tribe,—the passion for 
heraldry, as we shall see, has robbed some clans and the phratries of the 
sole possession of their animal emblems, anil upset thë original arrange- 
ment. | 

| understand Mr Goldenweiser to mean that we may be aware, (A) 
of American tribes, say the Hurons, who had totems of each kin, devices 
or symbols of each totem, and the usage of taking personal names:from 
the totem. We may also be aware (B) of tribes with: no totem kina, 
bur with kins which, usually, have each a special regard fora given animal: 
uruülly have badges of that animal: and ofiem ar usually take thelr 
personal names, in each case, [rom thot animal's nome. But we are not 
to be allowed tò assume anything so unhistorical na that stage B is one 
al a series oí тенор from маре A, This excessive strictness, | 
think, is not "scientific": | could give it another epithet 

The “successive changes" in this ce, | think, are: (1) “Clans,” each 

having an animal with which it is in intimate relation, (2) Art is 
employed to make works of sculpture representing each such animal 
for the decoration of members of its clan, for: ornaments in their houses, 
and tor the posts beside their liouses;— (3). The usurpation by members ol 
wealthy clans of the badges or emblema of other clans, amd the phratry 
nul their own. (4) A great deal of consequent confusion aa to the 
ownership of these clau badges or emblents: wealthy clans seizing all or 
many, poor clans having none, and the animal badges being conveyed into 
tlie phratry to which they did not originally belong. 
The process by which the clan badges got out of the original into 
the opposite phratry is not that by which Arunta totems are still getting 
out of the "right" inno the “wrong” matrimonial class, Burt the result 
is the game, and if the Tlingit clans were known by totemic names. a 
Tlingit, like an Antinta, might marry a woman of hie own) totem nome, 
but not of his own phratry: for the distinctive animal lodges are now 
claimed by clans in bath. phratries, in some cases, 
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Anxious to be economical of apace, | innet now invite the reader to 
consult Dr Swanton's account of the Tlimgt tribe Holmberg's account 
of 1530, usd by Mr Frazerin Toimin and Exoganry (wol. nt, pp. 
265-205), fe nor accessible to me, and. [must not cite it at second hand. 
Hr is reported bv. Mr Frazer to give the phratries as: Raven and. Wolf, 
each containing clans vohich are named after vártous animals. — 1f so, here 
we ligve, in 18565, exogamous clans of totemic names. T think it is not 
ilenied, &t least, that euch clan hid its animal crest?) If so, each clan had 
a apecial connection with ite crest animal. Moreover it is plain from 
Dr Swanton's report that “theoretically the emblems used on the Raven 
side were different from those on the W alf or Eagle side, "t 

Thus, if we may go so far as to say that the creets represented each a 
special animal ussociated: with its own clam, the clans were once-totemic; 
nnd rhe same rorem. could. nor and did nor appear in both phratries, 
taturallv, as both clans and phratries were and remaim exogamous, 
Moreover fn each. phratry is a elan (teste Halmberg). ol the-riame of the 
phrairv, Woll in Woll phrairy, Raven in. Raven, or a clan bearing the 
crest òf either animal. This condition oi affairs is now much broken up, 
because, at Dr Swanton shows, by eshilitions of wealth and liberality at 
potlatclies, members of rich clans usurp crests and names really in the 
right of other clans, and even in the phratry not their own. — The process 
is historically demonstrated. [t follows that the possession by a man 
ul this or that animal badge or name 12 now на safe fndicalion of what 
womon he muy Irgally marrx. 

In consequence, perhaps, of thie loss of exogamous value of the 
animal name. or animal badge: and also in consequence of the now 
settled life in towns or villages; the exogamonus clans até no longer named 
alter the clan animal, but bear descriptive names, of names of localities, 
real or legendary, just like the exogamutus clans of. the Massim of British 
New Guinea What their clan names originally meane is unknown, but 
two are named after two species of snake, and one alter a tree, Mean- 
while the Tlingit “often” do what the Wyandot men did invariably, 
—take their personal names Irom rhe special animal of their clan in each 
case (ав Egyptian and Semitie names usually refer toa god, and Highland 
names offen to a samt). Meanwhile too, though Tlingit clans now 
very seldom have totemic names, the names of the "house groups" of 

'Toentyaisih Annual Report of the Burami nf Amerie Біһналру, 1004-1004 
Lpablished m to08). 

‘Swanton, op. ct. pe ats. | һахт гиггішіу analyzed Dr 5wanron's report, but 
have not «pace Lo show hw far | corborares Helmiherg as repottedd by Mr Fraerr. 
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each clan are more frequently totemic than not, while even house-names 
are coveted and contested, and confused. 

| ask the reader, Do not the Tlingit (whose clans are no lunger: 
totemic) exhibit undeniable signs of having been totemic, and. exhibit 
the processes due to wealth, rank, and heraldic asurpation af names and 
crests through which they have ceased to be totemic? If they were 
totemic then they resembled the Australian tribes of the Upper Darling 
and its Hinterland, in the following respects: (1) They had phratrics: 
of animal names—Raven and Wolf, Eagle Hawk and Crow. (2) They 
had in these phratries exogamous clans. (3) Each clan had à totem 
animal (or a badge representing an animal). (4) Before heraldic 
usurpations anving the Tlingit, no animal erest of a clan appeared in 
both phrarries, as the totem animal af. the. Australian tribes is in. both 
phrátries (5) Each phratry had within ita totem-kin of itsown name, 
Walt jn Wolf phratry, Raver in | Rayon phratry, Eagle Hawk in Eagle 


“Alt this | is certain, sud ir * ОК һу Mr Goldermwerser 
that Tlingit animal names and crests, and animal named phratries, 
and the presence of the clati animal or badge іп the phratry of its name, 
and the wom-presence of any totem animal or badge in loth phratries, 
did not arise in totemism, and "came otherwise  ;—" but how it matters 
not,” as William of Deloraine said. Tf Mr Goldenweiser takes that line, 
| have no more to say. But if he does not take refuge in a uon ligue, 
then does his method forbid him to tell us how so many resemblances 
between the totemism of the Australian Mukwara and Kilpara tribes 
(with female descent like the Tlingit) arose, if the two totemisms did 
not came [rom a common starting point, and pass through similar 
processes of development? 

Are we (о explain it by “convergent evolution.” and does this phrase 
mean through aseriesof flukes"? I lave cit my argument down to the 
lane, and have rather reluctantly excised a study of the totemisim of the 
Massim oí British New Guinea, who have exogamous clans assumed to 
be named after "real or hypothetical localities," "house: groupe," 
phratries: each including à clan of its own name; while the clams have 

‘each three or four totems none of which appears in the linked or opposite 
phrátry. "The Massim are a mixed and migratory people, Papuo- 
Melinesian, and with thom, though they have female descent, respect 
for the paternal totem lus gained much ground on regard for the totem 
of the mother. ‘This case, with local variations, has resemblances both 


! Seligmandn, The AMelanessuxs, 1918. 
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t6 the. Mukwara. Kilpara model, and to that which is now decadent 
among the Tlingit. Are the resemblances purely fortuitous? 

My method may be terribly illogical and. wnscientific, but, even so, 
it has enabled me to find out facts that had been unknown or ignored. 
Му hypothesis required thar Australian phratries should have totemic 
names, J proved that one-third of the known Australian phratry names, 
—the third which can be transiated,—have toremüc names, with one 
rather doubtful exception, the "light blood” and “dark blondi’ of the 
Euahlayi. 

My hypothesis required that each. Australian. phratry should have 
indt a toter-kin ef the animal o( the phratry name, 1 proved that in 
many instances where our information. was full and sative names of the 
totemi animale wire given, the case waè as, according to my hypothesis, 
itoughtto be. It i» not wholly a bad method which leads to discoveries. 
Mas the method of Mr Goldenweiser be equally fortunate! 

| hope presently to-send to Mr Goldenweizer my hypothesis of the 
origin of all these things; including phratries.. But he will see with horrar 
that | ‘seize on prominent features in the totemisms” of three most primi- 
tive Australian '" nations," to prójeet them into the past of all tolemisis 
with thr system of two intermurrying exogammis phratries of animal 
names “How bad, and mad, and sad this is," but "it fills the bill." 
The hypothesis works—that 35, things may have occurred as | suppose; 
if they did the results must have been the state ol affairs with which 
‘we are familiar, 

| Anpkew Lana 

Airesek Hosa 
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ANDREW LANG ON METHOD IN THE STUDY OF TOTEMTISM 


M« Lane's broadside attuck i» always formidable. Having. sur- 
vived ite impact, | propose to consider sume ol his criticisms. 
Mr Lang's bracketed comments on my Table! reveal a termino- 
logical misunderstanding. By “Central Australia" | did not mean 
" Arunta"; following tbe precedent of Spencer and Gillen, I used the 
term to cover all the tribes irom the Aranda and Loritja in the south 
to the Anula and Mara on the Gulf of Carpentaria. Not all of the state- 
ments in the Central Australia column of inv Table are true of all of the 
above tribes, any more than all of the statements about British Columbia 


— VTutemhim. ап x Asalytlcnl Study. Journal of American Folk-Lare, 1210, p. 229; 
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apply to all of the Northwest Coast tribes In justice to Mr Lang, I 
may add that I [eel in part responsible for the misunderstanding, which 
could have been avoided had | specified the tribes to which each state- 
ment applied, as [ have done in the British Columbia column. 

Mr Lang makes certain positive assertions about the nature of the 
totemic complex and the origin of totemism, Before we turn to these, 
a brief restatement of the main positions of the second part of my 
Totemism may prove useful. Having, in Part I, dealt with rwo totemic 
complexes, | then take ир some of the individual features, such as 
exogamy. taboo, ctc., and analyze them from an historical and psvcho- 
logical point of view. The provisional conclusion expressed in the sum- 
mary of Part ] is thus confirmed; the features prove to be independent 
ethnic phenomena; cach feature, moreover, may develop from a number 
of distinct "origins" and may vary in itè psychological contente Now, 
if the individual features are not necessarily totemic, in origin ar nature; 
ii, in addition, totemic complexes differ widely in the number and char- 
acter of their totemic features, then à totemic complex can no longer 
be regarded as. an organic, that ig, genetic unit, nor can it be defined by 
the enumeration of any set of totemic features. Thus the concept is 
reached that in totemism we deal with a phenomenon of association of 
various éthnic features, of features essentially heterogeneous in their 
natures, amd independent in their historles. The associations, more- 
over, which constitute totemic complexes are of a type known in modern 
ethnology as convergent developments. For the totemic complexes, 
the final products of totemic processes seem to reveal. a far greater 
degree of resemblance, both objective and psychological, than either 
the totemic processes or the remote totemic origins. 

It will thus be seen that Ido not close my eyes. to far-reaching simi- 
larities in totemic organizations the world over. Mr Lang would have 
me “explain” these similurities. “It is rather Mr Goldenweiser’s 
task," writes Mr Lang, “to explain theo amazing resemblances in the 
totemisms of peoples so remote from each other as certain. tribes of 
America and. Australia, than my business tó explain why the totemism 
of the Arunta differs so widely from that of the Tlingit and Haida" 
(p. 371). But my primary purpose was not that of explanation. 1 
hope 1 have made clear that the comparison between one American and 
77 When quoting Dr Lowle’s exposition of parta ol my Tolemitm Mr Lang adduces 
further bracketed criticisms of certain statements nò to clan exogamy. etc. which 
are pot true of the Aranda (p. 3757. Ina letter of. Feb. 29, 1912, Mr. Lang refers to 
thie point. He writes “Any misivke | made through supposiug that Central means 
ol Che Centre should be deleted." No further reference peed thus be made to the matter. 
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one Australian totemie complex waa made in order to bring out the 
marked variability in objective and psychological content of totemic 
complexes as actually found. Evidence from elsewhere served to supe- 
port this conclusion, Having thus established the position that the 
apecific content ol totemic complexes cannot be regarded as their esen- 
tial characteristic, [ then tried to ascertain whether there were not some 
common feature in all tovemic complenes, a feature that could be 
regarded us definitely symptomatic. [ eventually found such a feature 
in the circumstance that in all totemic organizations we find a differen- 
tiation of a group into definite sócial unite—clans— within the limite of 
each af which the so-called totemic (eatures ‘are socialized, The specific 
content of the features in each clau is different, but the form they assume 
is strictly identical in all the social units of the group, which unite may 
thus be déscribed as equitalent tolemic wnils the aggregate of which 
constitutes 4 totemic organization. |n Tottmism amd Exogamy Defined: 
А Rejoinder | then expressed the belief that this tendency of 
"totemic" features for specific socialization cannot itself be regarded 
ae à product of convergent evolution but must rather be conceived ав 
a primary secio-psychological fact that may eventually prove to be the 
itieons by which the convergent developrients of totemic complexes are 
uchieved. Pending much more prolonged ond elaborate investiga- 
tion inte the mature of totemic phenomena, all this must needs be very 
vague and unsatisfactory, but Mr Lang will realize that | am very far 
irom making far-fetched attempts at finding differences where similari- 
tes are essential, or from denying the fundamental anity ol thé totemic 
problem, notwithstanding the genetic heterogeneity of totemic com- 
plexes 

My attitude toward Mr langs positive interpretations of totemism 
lows naturally from the above theoretical positions: "T think it 
possible," says Mr Lang in the opening paragraph of bis critique, "to 
discern the main type of totemism, and to account for divergences” 
(p. 368); and again, when referring 10. non-exogamous totemic сана: 
“They are deviations from the prevalent type of clans with totemic 

(Amirican Дното, Гоз. жо: вз. рр. $8o-497. 

! Mr Frazer in һи T olemtim aaa Exogemy has repeatedly emphasized the position 
that a differentimtion of & group Into cam with totrmic features—]1 айап жау inta 
"ecuivalent Lotermie units "—3s a соты Шот тіне циа ноя А "мешін". |ң seme 
other sections ol his work, ngnin, he las turned his back on that proposition. The 
firet to draw attention co thia side of zotemisin was Léon Marilier in his memorahie 


artichew on "La Place dit Totémiame dana l'Evolution Religinse" (Erens f Histoire 
des Religions, vu. 26 and 37. Cfi e ўы та! 1], p aga). 
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names plus exogamy. They are exceptions jo the rule, and, as such, 
they prove the rule. They are divergences from the type, and, “as 
such they prove the existence of the type from which they hive 
diverged." 

[nother places he speaks of exogammits clans with totemic names да 
"universal" and "normal'"* features of totemiam and of totemism as 
characterized. by exogamous kins bearing totemic names! | have in 
Tolemism touched but indirectly on 1Нів subject of the comparative 
permanence or variability of the different features of toremic complexes. 
In principle, 1 here agree with Mr Lang. — T should not, with him; regard 
exogamy and totemic names us “universal” features of totemism;—Mr 
Lang is, of courve, familiar with the “exceptions.” —but I should endorse 
the statement that clans with totemic namre arr, іп ап overwhelming 
majority of cages, exogamous, The two traits may thus be called 
“normal fearures of totemism, and totetmism may be said 10 be " char- 
acterized" by them. In a purely objective and descriptive sense, we 
might even use the term “type” in this connection, But would these 
terminological niceties carry us any farther in the understanding of 
totemic phenomena? Decidedly not. With or withour these terms, 
we do not get beyond the purely descriptive fact that exogamy and 
totemic names are the most permanent of the features of totemism, For 
it does not at all follow from the above considerations that totemism 
is an "integral phenomenon existing in many various forms,” nor that 
“there is ‘an organic unity’ of the features of totemiem, of these two 
features, the essential feawres.” In order to justify these statements 
we should be able to demonstrate that it is of the nature of exogamous 
clans to have animal names, and that it is of the nature of clans with 
animal names to be, as such, exogamous. This demonstration cannot 
be made, Exogamous clans may have local nantes (Haida; Tlingit) ог 
names derived from taboos (Omaha), or nicknames (Crow), or names 
that are collective fortis of the names of ancestors (Kwakiutl); and be 
none the worse forit. Animal-named clans, on the other hand. whenever 
their exogamy is derivative, cannot be regarded to have, in their capacity 

as clans, anything to do with exogamy. From thi» point wt view wide 
areas where totemic clanz are exogamous units, as in Africa amd. India, 
wold have 'to be sharply differentiated from other wide areas, euch aa 
Australia and part of North America, where -totemic clans are associated 
with the division of a tribe into two exogamous halves. [n the latter 
instances д special investigation would be required in each individual 


| Personal communication. 
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čase, whether to show that the clans. had at a former time been inde- 
pendently exogamous, or that notwithstanding their inclusion in wider 
exogamous groups, the clans as such also constituted exogamous units, 
Tlius à toremic organization even when reduced to its simplest terms— 
exogamous clans with totemic names—would still have to be regarded 
as à complex, constituted by tlie coexistetice ol two psychologically and 
historically. independent [eatures. There «would be no "integral phe- 
nomenon,” ne "organic unity"! 

This brings us to another point, also in part terminological. "How 
can you know that a clan is totemic," exclaims Mr Lang, “if it is not 
called by à totemic name?'* — And again: " T start, then, from the totemic 
names because, no totemic name, no totemic 'elan'!" Of again, “How 
can 1 call a clan ‘totemic" (however exogamous it may be) if it has 
neither rorem nor rorem names?" (p. 3721. 

1 ат unaware of having ever maintained thata clan without a totem 
could be called "totemic". .As to "totemic"" names, I believe that the 
numerous Bantu clans with toteme should be called " totemic", although 
their totem are mnon-eponymous, The same applies to the Tlingit.! 
On the other hand, would it be wise to apply with Mr Lang the word 
" totemic " toa clan with naught buta “totemic” name, we should rather 
sav, animal or plant name? — To my mind, this use of the term " totemic" 
would not only be unwise bot misleading. If one goes over the list of 
exogamous кота of a district im India, for instance, he will find that 
some of these have animal names; others, names derived from a female 
ancestress: still others, perhaps, archaic names of unknown meaning. 
Is it justibable tó call the gotrat with animal names "totemic", while 
refusing this designation to the other golras?'"* Such discrimination 
would, of course, imply that in case of the animal-named gofras we were 
dealing with a peculiar phenomenon requiring a special term. But this 
natural inference would be erroneous, for an animal name is in itself 
in no sense more interesting or significant than a local name, or a nick- 


i When Wir Саса mlio "For the origin of exogamy 1 look in another direction, 
believing that local groups of kin were excgamonus long before they were totemic," he 
tacitly endorses the principle above enunciated. 

' Personal communication. 

iMr Lang saya i "insist" that the Tlingit clama ahould not be called “totemi”, 
Ihave never, tomy knowledge, beld thisapinion, Thusali Mr Lang has to say on tkis 
point Es directed against a iman ol straw. 

*Mr Lang refers to thiz point when he says: "My answer is written but would 
attitude en this question. 
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name, or any other kind of name! [t will thus be seen, | trust, that we 
may not acquiesce in Mr Lang's use of the term "totemic" without 
making confusion worse confounded. 

The question of totemic names reintroduces the much:abused social 
organization of the Tlingit. In this matter, the difficulties. complexities, 
and puzzles are largely of Mr Lang's own making.* The discussion 18 
necdiessly complicated by the introduction of the data às given by Mr 
Frazer! In the tabulated representation of the Tlingit organization, 
for instance, given by Mr Frazet ‘on the authority of Mr F, Boas” and 
reproduced by Mr Lang, Mr Frazer misunderstanids Dr Boas, Dr 
Boas’ list is incomplete,’ bur so far as it goes, corroborates Dr Swanton's 
conclusion. Firat he gives the totems [crests] of the Tlingit phratries; 
then the gentes [clans] of the Stikin tribe are enumerated. Some of the 
native names ure translated as house or local names: it is pointed out 
that the raven occurs (our times ns the crest öf [our gentes [clans] with 
different native names which therefore cannot mean “raven”, 

i shall now once more give a very brief outline of the Tlingit organiza- 
Hon, The Tlingit are divided into t4 geographical groups These 
groups, the Tongas, Sanya, Henya, étc., have nothing to do with the 
social divisions of the Tlingit but merely comprise "the accidental 
inhabitants of one locality." The main social division is into phratrica: 
Raven and Woli (also called Eagle in the northern part of the Tlingit 
country), A amall third division, tlie. Nexa'di, belongs to the Sanya 
geographical group. No marriage within the phratry is colerated. The 
large majority of marriages are concluded between the two pliratries, but 
both may. also intermarry with the Nexa'di, — Descent. is màaternal. 
Each of the rwo phratries comprises a number of clans," These clans, 

FAV hat inzrances like the above really suggest, lè d study uf sumras and naming. 
"This animal names together with local names, nicknanres, etc. would constitute one 
group of (arts deserving closer scrutiny. The animal names al clare, on the other Ката, 
wold ale hare to be studied in their relation to animal nunies given to other unite. 
such as tribes; religivus societhrs, individuals, houses, constellations. The “doctrine 
ol naming" hm net, ae іс was once thought to be. coextensive with totemiam, ‘but it 
comaiitutes u faacinmini, albelt neglected, phaee of primitive Tift and thought. Мг 
Lang is one of the few studente to whom we ut indwhted for having Cirone some light 
on ons aide of rhis vast wübject. 

! Personal commiutikit ан, 

3 Tótemiim өші Exogamy, vol. itt, p. 100. 

! Reports of the Brüiih Aarocíatlon for He Adveseestesl af Science, 1899, p. E21. 

& Ax nll memiers óf à clan abways beieng to une рішімту, they eunnot intermirry. 
Thus the clara are oot exogamogs unita. Tbeir exigomy is dornvative in uie same sensa 
ie which the exogamy of the Dierl clams is derivative. 
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which with sime few exceptions have local names, are-social divisions. 
A man is born into the clan of his mother; the clan membership, that iz, 
if quite independent of all considerations of locality, Swanton, wha, 
by the way, holds no "theory of what a Tlingit ‘clan’ really is", but 
merely describes what he finds, enumerates 28 clans of the Raven phratry, 
and-26 clans of the Woll phratry. Of the Raven clans (“ Raven” is nor 
the name of. the clans), one occurs in four geographical divisions, ene п 
three, one in. two; each of the remaining 25 clans eceurs only in ane 
locality, OF the Wolf clans, ane oveurs in four geographical divisions, 
two in three, one in two; the remaining 21 clans occur only once. This 
distribution indicates that the clans are also local groups, which does 
not mean, ofcourse; that all members of any clan are restricted to one 
locality: but it dots mean. that definite localities or. groupe of houses 
ire associated with individual clans, and that the clansmen are aware 
of this fact. Here one or iwa concrete examples may prove useful, 
Thus the people of the Téquedl clan (phratry Wolf) occupy four houses 
in the Tongas geographical division, three in the Sanya, one in the 
Hutsnuwu, and one in the Yakutat geographical divisions. The Chilkat 
geographical division, on the other hand, comprises three clans of the 
Raven phratry: the Luqa'xadl (one house), GanaxA'dl (six houses), and 
Nurt&aa yl (7); and three clans of the Woll phratry: the Ka’gwantan 
(eight. houses), Tagtstina’ (two houses), and Dagt.lawe'dl (two houses), 
Ste Lang's conjecture that the Tlingit clans formerly had animal names 
isnot supported by any evidence whansoever. It is highly probable, 
on the other hand, that the local segregation of the members of a clan 
жав їп former times much more pronounced than leat present the case. 
Each clan has à tradition in which the origin of the clan is traced to some 
locality often different from the one now occupled by the clan, Теа 
clan is distributed in several geographical groupes the several sections 
of the clan all have the same tradition as to their common origin in sume 
definite locality." What thicse old conditions actually were, We can only 

That traditions often reflect the state of society In which they arise. Mr Láng 
gifmite, bot he haw often and vigorgualy denied) thar“ mrth making hað anything to 
fo with hiwtoric fact, Thit the contrary may eometitore be true appears from the 
(allowing listuoee: Cn pp. 114 und rcs of his Habla mumnograpli Swanten gives two 
tubles in which tle ererts of the Raven und of the Eagle families are represented Їп 
statistical form. An inspection of rhe Raven creats reveala the face that the Raven 
families fall inte twp gropa fn the fire group, the killer-wtale and the grizely-bear 
errata appear while the rainbow i absent: in the seennid group, the killer-whale und 
rainbow appear while the grirzzly-beur is absent. Wher thie result is compared with 
the genealogy representing the legendary history of the Haida families (op, cle, py 7), 
all Не ізгі ІШ» ol the eoooml group ate found 15 be the descenilunt& 6| the Lawn-Hill 
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conjecture, hut what they may have been can be gathered from the 
instances of the Lillooet or the Bellazoola, who were once organized 
in village communities which subsequently became clans. 

A few words are due to Mr Lang's theory of the origin of totemism. 
Mr Lang refers to my "very brief” and, 1 may add, thoroughly. in- 
adequnte, criticism of that theory. It wae not my purpose to give, in 
Tolemism, án exhaustive critique of to:emic origin theories 1 there 
contented myself with making some general remarks abour the metliodo- 
Jogical weakness of all soch theories. Oppottunity may soon be given 
us to deal ín exienio with Mr Lang's own "vision" of totemism; hence 
1 will mot do so in these pages, One more point, however, deserves 
notice, Mr Lang refers to the passage where | suggest “animal talioos, 
ora belief in descent from an animal, or primitive hunting regulations, 
or what not™ (p. 360), a5 possible starting pointe of totemism, on a par, 
of course, with Mr Lang's animal names of exogamous local groups, — He 
objects to cach one of my suggestions (including even. "what not "у ав 
possible alternatives to his own theory. Taboos "are imposed fur 
many known and sume unknown reasons, and nor all totem-kins taboo 
the totem. object," while “the belief in descent from an animal is only 
one out of many post-totemic myths explanatory of totemism,” etc, 
Hence, these features cannot, in Mr Lang's opinion, be conceived as 
starting pointe of totemism. lí we endorse Mr Lang’s assumption of 
the monogenetic character of totemism, his objections to my alterna- 
tives are valid. But Mr Lang realizes that. 1 do not accept this ps- 
&umption (p.368). liso much be granted, taboos, beliel in descent from 
animals or plants, hunting regulations, etc, could be regarded as pos- 
sible staring points- But if we admit the plausibility of other 
"origins "*, the methodological error it proclaiming one origin as the true 
one, no matter how plausible, becomes at once apparent. In anticipation 
of misapprehension, L-must add that all 1 mean in speaking of somo one 
feature as the origin of tovemiam is that the particular feature happened 
to appear firat in the development of a given totemic complex. The 
totality of the historic process: was in all caws much more complex 
than would appear from any ow the current totemit «тїшїн theories, 





hranch of the sonthern branch of. the Middie-Town people. Thus legend amd ob- 
келіге classification tell the same story Somr ol the Eugle families can alan bear- 
tangri in two groupe. ‘The Gret group in characterized by the appearance wd the eagle. 
beaver, scuipm, ami lrogerests, — En the second group the hallbut and cormarant appear 
in addition, while the тер isabet, Ami again the resulte are found tongree with the 
itaditiona history ol tur Eagle fanillies (up. cit, p. 03) zgroup onr déermla from Labret- 
Wunman. group twó froim Proporty-Making-a-Nulse. 
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including Mr Lang's. ‘This explainy why | do not attempt to construct 
a series of causally linked stages of development from any of the suggested 
"origins", as, for instance, Mr Lang has attempted when using the 
acceptance of animal names by local groups as his starting point. It 
wil be admitted that at each point in Mr Langs totemic evolution 
where something happens, something else might also happen, Irom either 
"inner" or "outer" causes. In other worda, the assumption that the 
one definite thing happened, and no other, is always artificial and devoid 
of historical value, although the assumption may be rendered plausible 
by finding instances among existing totemic peoples where this one thing 
actually happens. Тһе greater the number of such assumed happenings, 
the more artificial and arbitrary is the hypothesis: and with each 
new assumed happening the probability that the hypothesis represents 
an «ct series of occurrences decreases at a tremeridous ratio, Mr Lang 
quite misunderstands me-when he assumes that | object to all reconstruc- 
uon ol developments: T should, on the contrary, insist on the necessity 
of such reconstructions in limited cultural areas.’ What I do object to 
is the generalizing of such reconstructions and their application as 
interpretative principles to other cultural areas, on the assumption that 
interpretations that applied in one instance would also apply in all other 
instances. Without specifically commenting on the reconstructions 
suggested by Mr Lang (p. 579), | fully endorse the principle involved so 
lang a3 such reconstructions are used: as interpretationa-a{ the material 
from which they arederived. {do not wish to imply that our reconstruc- 
tions will never lead to any generalizations or that missing links in the 
cultural development of one area «оша in. no case be supplied from a 
purallel instance ohserved elsewhere; but I insist than in the present 
state of our knowledge, all such procedures require special justification in 
cach individual Instance and should not be based on the assumption of a 
general similarity of developments, totemic or otherwise. 

Such was the intended meaning of the "highly: abstract'' (but why 
"incorréct"T) passage from my Tolemism. cited and criticized ly. Mr 
Lang. An instance given by Mr Lang well illustrates the above principle. 
It reads: "The processes by which the clan badge got aut of the original 
into the opposite phratry (among the Tlingit) is not that bv. which 
Arunta totems are still gettttig out of the 'right' into the ^wrong" matri- 
monial class. But the result is the same.’ Here we have an instance 





"Cf. my treatment o£ the processes of cultural diffusion and asciriilàtlan among 
the tribes of the Fuciüc Nonhwest (Journal of Anrrican Folk-Lore, 1010; pp. 281— 
82). 
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of convergent evolution.’ ss wall ss àn Ulostration of how dangerous 
it may prove to interpret a phenomenon in one cultural complex by 
means of the results reached in the study of another, 
A. A. GotnkNWEISER 
New York Civ 


TRACES OF THE STONE AGE AMONG THE EASTERN AND 
NORTHERN TRIBES 


ONE of the most frequent plaints af the archeologist is that the 
descendants of our native Indian: tribes have no knowledge whatever 
of the arts and manufactures of the stone age. This is a charge which, 
while tà à great extent correct, is nevertheless not quite so sweepingly 
true as many believe, and the searcher seldom faile to find some recoliec- 
tions of &tone-age industries. 

Ir is constantly asserted by certain students that the historic Indians 
did not make:atone arrow-points, but used bone, antler, or some other 
substance to the complete exclusion of stone, Archeological! and doci- 
mentary eVidence aside, there are numerous definite traditions to the 
contrary among our Eastern tribes. [shall quote afew that have come 
to my personal notice. | 

In 1904 there were several Seneca. [roquois still living on the Cat- 
taraugue reservation in western New York who remembered the process, 
and one, William Blueskye, had himself made and used stone. arrow- 
points asa boy. He etill retained the art, and chipped rather clumsy 
points from flint pebbles by. mean of a pebble hammerstone alone, 
пог using a bone flaker. Не ган that it was dificult to get flint that 
would chip properly, us mast af the stene found on the surface was too 
dry. Freshly quarried flint waa better for the purpose, He claimed 
that the Seneca formerly boiled the flint for several days, along. with 
medicine herbs, to make it fake more easily, 

This latter statement i» corroborated by old. Menomini, who say 
that the fat of large animals was boiled with rhe stone... When Hoffman 
wrote,* he spoke as though tbe Menomini of his time were still cognizant 
of the art, bur it has now passed into oblivion. except in the Instance 

LT urust Mr Lang ls má longer ín douht as to the mraning ol tbe term “convergent 
evolution”. For a somewhat detailed treatment o( thia tople E shiuht reles liln yè 
Or Lowie’s article "On tle Principle of Convergenee In. Ethnology " (Jaursat ai 
American Folk-Lore, Jan-Mar. 19012); 

t Hoflman, The Menaminl said Ann Rep. Bur. Amer, Hiinal. p. 350. 
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mentored. [ have collected ‘several ancient stone arrows, picked uj 
and ghafted tv the Menomini, [a each case the head of the shaft was 
maie (o swell laterally te take the point, o feature that may be observed 
іп Iroquojs models o( a similar nature-io the collection of the American 
Museum of Natural History. The Winnebago, Siouan neighbors of the 
Menominl, claim no knowledge of the manufacture of stone points — It is 
quite posible that they avver nade them.! 

In some localities the Eastern Cree of the Hudson's Hay region used 
chipped stone points таце һу percussion, In others they. preferred 
рої ала blades tubbed from slate, like the flat-rubbed blues found 
in New Exglamd uml western New York, and etill used among the Eskimo. 
One interesting feature was the presence in former times of a semilunar 
scrnper of rabibed slate, exaciiv like the Eskimo woman's knife. Their 
crooked knives were made of beavers’ roeth, and so were little chisely 
jor work on snowshoes, 

The Eastern Cree sill held in memory the dave when they weed 
grooved stone axes. The Шайе шан «егіп а handle, aplit at one end to 
fit the groove, and the halt was then bound above and below the aplit 
with deerskin, Fire was not used by the Cree of aon old to chopping. 
Stone celte wore fastened in woolen handles, the haft being at right amgles 
no the bul as inan ades. — These were used ro chisel ice, — The Cree of 
Mise Factory say (hat some axes, used especially to cut firewood, were 
made àf mame, deer, nt caribou shoulder blades, or heaver rump bones.. 

The Sautreaux (hihwa used stone celts, hafted like Cree grooved 
axes, They were considered hard to make, and were very scarce, ueually 
unly one beiug in tlie possession of a single family. 

Stone celts are well remembered by the Seneca, who have told me 
how they were halted inca ptereed handle, and ward, with fire; held in 
check by clay 2wabs, as the active agent, in entting down trees and in 
ótheér woml work. The stone tool was used to hack awav the charcoal. 
Мг М. KR. Harrington has ilescribed à haftedll atine celt collected [rom 
the Cayugua* 

The writer recently purchased à round, flat, water-worn pehble from 
a Menomini woman, eh claimed that it was formerly used to polish and 
sharpen betie awl: Tt is the counterpart of other rubbing stones I have 
found on prehistoric «ites in New York, New Jersey, and Massachusetts. 
Bone awle are mut af dato, but | have collected several metal awts halted 











! Radin, Some берест» ш Winnebago Archeology, JA meram  Amhropologut, 
toi), vel Tp, A dp. 555, 
3 Áemericam Antiéofusdorin, neg, vol. ti-ni: l, p. Ке. 
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in elaborate carved bone or antler grips, from both Menomini and 
Winnebago. 

One point in. a recent controversy between 1wo well-known: writers 
on anthropology hinged on whether or not bone celtdike objects are used 
by the Minnesota Ojibwa, Just north of Minnesota, in Canada, | have 
collected bate beaming-toale made [rom the shin-bones of mocse, carros, 
and deer, ond used in removing the hair (ram deérskin: and toothed and 
plain fleshers arl serapers, same àf the plaln Beshrrs having celt-Hlike lilades. 
Among the Eastern Cree all these types are found, amd, io aiilition, a 
ята! «ете bope implement used as à wedge to quisi hack the hide із 
employed in skinning deer Possibly there ja some truth inu the oft. 
repeated tradition which calle the stone velt a." skinning knife"; very 
thin celts certainly could be so used. The Cree toward Labrador 
formerly used stone and bone celts fastened perpendicularly ta long. 
wooden handles to chisel pee. 

In addition there are still in use among the Winnebago wad) Menomini 
lang, thin bone needles with à central perioration, made trom the rile of 
some large animals such as the buflalo, and designed forsewing together 
reeds tò make wigwant inate, while emailer needles for weaving snowshoe 
әне аге found aroang the Menomini, Ojibwa, and Eastern Cree. | have 
also obtained o bone book and) a hollow bane needle-cuse from the tter. 
Beads made from hollow: bird-bones, cut in sections, exactly like those 
found on prehistorie Eastern sites, ma still be seen among Wintebago 
and Menomini, and from the Ojibiwa of Sac Seul I lave collected ong 
small needle, made of the perforated penis bone of the martin and used 
in sewing garments. 

Charlie Sabattis, tlie well-known hall Abenakl Adirondack: guide, 
once showed me the spot where his father had shor his first mouse with a 
bune-headed arrow. Both Sabattis and: Blueskye, the Seneca, assured 
me that antler arrow-points were easily made by boiling the prongs until 
they were soit enough to cut "like cheese." — later, when at work with 
Mr M. R. Hürrington in. excavating. a. very curly historic Erie village 
and burial site! at Ripley; Chautauqua county, New York, we found 
ruereous paints df antler. discarded cores, and long curling shaxings of 
thè sami materiil, whith must have been removed from the prongs 
with a stone knife of scraper, dtd thin was only possible if the antler was 
ino “cheesy” state. 


i The wok up this site wus alterwan) completed for the New York State Museum 
by Mr A. C. Parker, dmi furnished the material for ні» liulietin entitied “An Ere 
indian Village and Bunal Site," Baleiin rrr, N. V. State Murrum 


a bard. oh. ig 
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Mr. M. R. Harringten has collected several stone gorgets of both 
the атре апі double-holed type among the Canadian Iroquois and 
Delawares. The single-holed form was used generally as a pendant by 
lroquois owners; the double-holed variety served as a hair ornament 
among the Delawares: 

Stone pipes are still used, to my persinal knowledge, by the Eastern 
Cree, Ojibwa, Winnebago, Menomini, and Tuscarora, Doubtless, how- 
ever, the modern method of manufacturing these things is different from 
that practised long ago. | 

Pottery i$ no longer niae liy the Iroquois, and was never used by. 
the Eastern Cree, who prelerred stone vessels pecked into shape. The 
Seminole of Florida &till remember when earthenware was used, und 
doubtless the old people know how to make it. Ojibwa from Cat Lake, 
north. of Sac Seul, Canada. told me that they very recently made stone 
vessels and earthenware, for which they employed the coil process? My 
Menomini notes tell a different etiry, 


"Pottery vessels are said! not to have been made or used for over one hundred 
years, yet the memory of the process still linges, They were made from selected 
clay which wae poured and mixel with pulWerized shells for tompering, When 
the chiy was properly compounded, more water was added, anml it was kneaded 
inte a sti paste which was plastered by the hands over a large ball of basswood 
bark twine, leoving ome end uncovered. The clay wae next anroothed off with o 
stick and the incipient veesel was set in the sun to dry. In fact, sunshine was 
considered such à. nceecsary factor ja the drying proces phat he om ever made 
pottery on a dull day. 

“When the clay coating was dry, the patter took hold of the end of the ball 
of twine which protruded from the opening left for that purpose, and, palling it, 
unwound] the ball wirhin and left tho earthen ehell. Fresh сізу was thee daubed 
over the rough inside and the vesse] was scraped smooth With = atick, outsiile 
and in The kettle wus next sized with a coating of finer clay, and árnamrented 
with incised designs made by a sharpened stick. Holes were then bored near the 
rim t8 receive a ball of asewood hark. The vessel was dried again, and И was 
then rely for use without further treatment. [t was not fred, int became 
baked by the flames when in-use, 

"It said that bowls and spoons were muddle uf clay before wood came into 
use. The first iron and brass kettles of chinnerce ane thought to fave buen 
thrown tip on earth to sacred dreamers by the Underneath Powers; probably this 
Hs à survival of 2 traditión in wager when pots wore maile ùf tarth, the property 
of the Gods Below." LN 

H 1 had chosen to quote from others a mass of evidente might have 


! Alumon. Skinner, Notes an the Easter Cree &t Northern Saultenux. Amihro- 
pologisal Papers of the American Museum оў Манч Нуу, val. tX, part 1, p. 139. 
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been brought out that would have prolonged and extended this list 
far in excess of its present length, but | have given only some of the 
examples that have come to my personal knowledge in the course of a 
felatively brief experience: One fact that most archeologists do not-seem 
to realize sufficiently ia that stone was not the only material worked 
by the aborigines of the “stone age". Take, for example, the. bowl 
carved froma knot, the woven bast or hemp bag, the specimen ol porcu- 
pine quillwork—each is also a survival of the “stone age". As a matter 
of lact, the use of stone was comparatively limited. Edged tools, 
hammers, ornaments, and some weapons wete the principal articles 
made of this material, whereas the bulk of the property in the hands of 
the savage was constructed of wood, clay, skin, or fabric. 


ALANSON ЭКІККЕЕ 
HARVARD UNIVERSITT 


EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 


EPUCATIONAL theories are beginning to assert a claim upon Anthro- 
pology—with what legitimacy the future must decide. — Almost a decade 
ago one of our leading pedagogues, Dr G. Stanley Hall, of Clark Univer- 
sity, in his Adolescence pointed out the need of a special study of the edu- 
cation of the children of lower peoples. Dr Frank Spencer, in hia Edp- 
cation of the Pueblo Child, has attempted such a study as President Hall 
advocates, Until the present, however, no educational treatise, so far 
йз we are nware, has incorporated the educational réginie of. primitive 
peoples as part of ite organic scheme, This fa now attempted by Dr 
Irving King, Assistant Professor of Education in the State University 
of lowa. Chapter n of his Social Aspects of Educution (Muc- 
millan Co., New York, 1912), treats, under the title of “'The Social Origin 
of Educative Agencies," of “ the education of the Pueblo child,” and “the 
social narure of education as seen in primitive life," containing, at the 
end, a list of “references. on primitive types of education.” “From the 
point of view of moral character alone," he writes, " itis doubtful whether 
the educational activites of the higher races are as efficacious as those 
of savages." So for as social morality, interpreted a5 conformance with 
the prevailing ethical code, is concerned—the ideal in. most systems of 
education —it seems mof doubtful thar the educational activities of the 
higher races are less efficacious than those of savages. Why have field- 
workers not interested themselves in. this phase ol savage life — seing 
that it ia one. of the most important from the point of view of the 
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native hinizelí who must somehow " secure the solldaritv al thie group "if it 
is to" maintain jtsstalus quo" 7. As the writersavs: "In primitive suclety, 
especially, it would be impossible for a tribe to survive long if the educa- 
tion afforded irs children: were widely divergent from the needs of the 
life process. In some way they must learn to use the implements of the 
hunt and of warlare. They must learn those lessons of tribal custom 
and religion which will insure the stability and solidarity of the group. 
If. the simple-arts of a barbarie society were not in. some way preserved 
in each new generation, that society would eoon drop back to the level 
of brute Ше. Some form of education, then, however crude amd hàp- 
hazard. either conscious or unconscious, is nécesaary even for unprogres- 
sive peoples, that at least the existing level of culture may be retained." 

" IL there isany licresy that the dear Lord witl pardon," writes Dr G. 
Stanley Hall," it ie that of interpreting theology asanthropology."" То 
“theology” he might have odded "education", since all of his educational 
and jisychological studies alike profess a wirle anthropological basis. 
In his recent work on Educational Probleme (төлі) he is equally ardent 
in. his claims of what Anthropology can do. "A little anthropology 
should have place in a real people's college," i. €; in the High Schools 
(rr, 662). 

la this monumental work on the broader and basic problems of 
education President Hall ia forever reiterating the doctrine preached 
Again and again in his Adolescence: viz., that the child recapitulate: in 
its individual history the history. of the race, To quote a page of Educa- 
lional Problems (1, G02): 

“Tr should be premised and never forgotten that from the standpoint 
ol industrial education the recorded history of the race has not yet 
been utilizerl aright, Dewey's efforts in Chicago years ago to lead young 
children over the pathway of the history of labor were exceedingly in- 
genious and suggestive, even if there was only a limited adaptation of 
phylevic to ontogenetic. Paleolithic and Troglodyte perioda bardly 
correspond to the atone-cutting or tasonry of today. The so-called 
Bronze Age, so far as we know, fs tot very much represented in child- 
hood.  Possililv clay modeling and the elements of pottery belong rather 
сапу. It may be that the molding and hammering of lead and whittling 
‘belong here; and significant too are the lessons drawn from the firet 
zéste ol children in joints, edges, strings, clube, and things to strike with. 
The Nomad Age is better represented in truancy and runaways, and 
suggests excursions. The Hunting Age correlates with the-sling, crose- 
bow, and fishing pasion. No boy ever inventeda boomerang: Domes- 
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tication is represented by pets, amd perhaps by the horse: school of 
California; it may be by keeping bees, pigeons, dogs. eve, [n weaving, 
skin dressing amd cloth making, as well ns shelter, we doubtless have 
atuvistic mütivarions from the tepee up, Play in general ie the rehearsal 
in the midst of our own life of very ancient paleopsychic activities which 
belong earlier in the race Thus, on the whole, | believe the very beat 
possible practical field (or the recapitulation theory is just at this stage, 
and that, therefore, we should And powers at our disposal, could we learn 
how te turn them on, thar would enable us to develop before and perhaps 
ü little into the teeni the very best liberal and humanistic basis- for 
later special training that industrial education can ever possibly expect 
tb have," President Hall does not court anthropology hali-heartedly! 

As Tylor wrote a half century ego, it often. happens that. the highest 
intellectual effort of one period in our lustory comes down to be the 
child's play of a larer time. Dr Hall would make the intellectual achieves 
ment of every earlier stage the preliminary training of every child, 

Just what the experience of the race has been it might be difficult 
to sav: and perhaps it would not be «o easily discovered as the author 
implies, It weuld seem, for example, that the Negro bey would have 
tir undergo a different training from his neighbors, to the north and саят, 
simply because his ancestors of the race—horritite dictw—had (appar- 
ently) gone from the Store age into the Iron and deprived succeeding 
generations of the benefit of a training in an omitted Bronze age 
of transition! "This seems to be confusing the fact that the children 
must sufter for the sina of their racial ancestors to the fourth and filth 
millenia with the jistice of süch an inilietian.. Indeed, it seems no 
different from training the criminal in keeping with the life of his criminal 
ancestors, певт or remote, and the sensible alter the manner of life ol 
their senseless forefathers, Why start at Paleolithic and Troglodyte 
rather than “simian and probably arboreal "?.— (A theory should at 
least be consistent with itself.) 

To take for granted and as not demanding proof the implied dogma 
that what somebody else, who happened to be our ancestor, did and 
thought, should be incorporated in our own training, ie to ask us to 
accept History ae the equivalent of Ethics, Indeed, aa war pointed out 
shaorily after the appearance of Hall's Ldélescence, " the recapitulation 
theory, that each child In his growth passes ia. his mental and spiritual 
life through the successive stages of hurbariem and civilization by which 
the race rose to ite present position, however true it may be and useful 
in correlation of phenomena, is liable to lead, and... has alceudy led 
10 dangerous educationul practices" (cl. The Аба, Nov., $994] 
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It ie difficult to see bow ethnological data can furnish more than 
descriptive material. 1i does not give ideals—much less so since no 
individuals of different times and societies find themselves in exactly 
andlogous circumstances—and without ideals, that is to éay desiderata 
ao[ some kind, education as aignifying more than a record of influences, 
is meaningless. Е 

Moreover, the analogy on which President Hall bases his pedagogic 
doctrine seems to ws largely at fault, Savages are not children of nature, 
being quite as old as ourselves; nor are they analogous to the children oí 
civilized people if only because the former live in an environment ol 


in an environment created and maintained by their elders and into 
which they are but slowly admitted. There may be even more serious 
cause of complaint with the pedagogical authority because of his constant 
tendency to take factual correspondences os ipre facto proof of historical 
connection. To be equally dogmatic and assertive, we may ‘say that if 
boys congregate in predatory gangs, this by no means proves the preda- 
tory spirit to be a reverberation of some ancestral experience of the race. 
Surely at some point in evolution new characteristics have come in. 
Perhaps, too, more should be introduced. The goal may be away from 
rather than back to the ancestral étage: The- converse must be estab- 
lished, not merely asserted. With this attempt must come a critical 
evaluation, and. thus we shall be lifted, as educational theories should 
lift us, out of the what-is-and-has-been to the what-should-be? 


W. D. WaALLts 
Uxizz9STY Or PEXXSYLVANIA 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH METHODS IN ETHNOLOGY 


Ma Warns’ contribution to the Discussion and Correspondence” 
pages (American Anthropolagis!, 1912, vol. 14, pp. 178-186) clearly 
establishes the point that Dr Rivers i» not alone among his compatriots 
in repudiating the doctrine of onilinearevolution, ‘The assumption that 
he stands by himself was based entirely on Dr Rivers’ own statement as 
to the rend of thought among English anthropologists ft was hardly 
unnatural lor au American reader to accept as authentic what the Presi- 
dent of the Anthropological Section of the British Association had to say 
on that subject. Oddly enough, neither Mr Wallis nor his unnamed 


! Mention may Ire made ul. the section on. Primitise Avi, m vol. 1t, pp. $28—535. 
of Hall'« Educatlona! ProMems. 
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correspondent takes Dr Rivers to task, but both swoop down with the 
charge of exaggeration and jingoism upon his guileless American reader. 
A reference to Dr Rivers’ address, to which my letter was a rejoinder, 
must at once dispel this accusation. It was Dr Rivers who characterized 
the ethnological methods in vogue in different countries, and the whole 
point of my reply was that so far as America was concerned his char- 
acterization was incorrect, This ia not denied by Mr Wallis. Aa for 
English anthropologists, | merely quoted verbatim Dr Rivers’ statement 
that they had been “inspired primarily by the idea of evolution founded 
on à psychology cómmon to mankind as a whole." Perhaps Dr Rivers 
will wince at Mr Wallis’ revelations, but I cannot help remaining pachy- 
dermatously unmoved under the charge of parochialism and chauvinism 
when all 1 have-done js to take a British expression of opinion about 
British ethnology at its face value. 


Rosear H. Lowie 
AwmgmicA« MuUsEUM Or MaATURAL HrisrogY 
New. Your Crry 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS 


THe eighteenth International Congress of Ameriwcanista was held at 
the Imperial Institute, London, from May 27 to June 4, 1912, Sir Cle- 
ments R. Markham presiding. Delegates were ptesent from thirty-one 
governments and fifty-seven institutions, Those representing the 
United States Government were: Dr Aled Hrdlička, Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, Prof. George Grant MacCurdy, Dr E. L. Hewett, Frol. George 
B. Gordon, Rev. C. W. Currier, Prof. Marshall H. Saville, and Dr Charles 
Peabody. 

American Institutions were represented as followa: Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, Franz Boas; University of Pennsylvania, Eckley B. 
Coxe and George B. Gordon; Yale University, George Grant MacCurdy; 
Stanford University, V. L. Kellogg; Catholic University of America, 
C. W. Corrier: American Ethnological Society, Frans Boas; Smithsonian 
Institution, Ale} Hrdlitka; Anthropological Society of Washington, А. 
Hidlitka and Alice U. Fletcher; Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, Sir Thomas Lauder Brunton; Academy of Sciences, Davenport, 
Towa, C. A. Ficke: American Philosophical Society, Franz Boas; Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, C. Peabody, Alice C. Fletcher, and Zelia 
Nuttall: Brooklyn Institute of Arte and Sciences, Stansbury Hagar. 

At the opening session addresses were made by the President, Sir 
Clements ВК. Markham, Sir William Osler, representing the Board of 
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Education, Alfred P. Maudslav (now Sir), Dr 5. A. Lafone Quevedo, and 
Or F. Heger; 

The social and other functions connected with the Congress included a 
series of dinners given by Sir Clements R. Markham and Lady Markham at 
their home, a reception at the South Kensington Museum and a dinner at 
the Trocadero Restaurant, both given by the President and local com- 
mittee of the Congress; reception by Sir Richard Martin and Lady Mur- 
tin: an “American Dinner “at the Lyceum Club (to meet the American 
Consul General, the Duchess of Marlborough, and others); and a recep- 
tion by the American Ambasador and Mres Whitelaw Reid ar Dorchester 
House Members of ifie Congress were also made temporary Honorary 
Members. of the Royal Societies Club and the British Empire Club ior 
tie period of one morti Ап пітегпооп “ха devoted to the Irem 
Duke of NGHE De с напеве Н. noia (now Sir), - Dr T. A. 
Joyce. The principal excursions Included visits to Cambridge and 
Oxford. | 

The Congress was noted for the large attendance and the unusually 
long program, The following papers were reail: 


Dr Charles Peabody: Archeological Importance of the Recent Work of T. Volk 
iti the Gravela at Trenton, New Jersey. 

Dr J. B. Amhrosetti: A Fossil Skull from Argentina, 

Prof. 1. Capitan: Le paléelithique en. Amérique; état. de là question. 

Miss A. Breton: An Implirment o£ Paleolithic Type from Anton, Const of Peru, 

Dr A- Hrdlička: Report on Ancient. Man in Santh ‘America, 

Dr A. Hodifka: ‘The Ethoic Nature and Probable Origin of the American 
Aborigines. 

De J.C. Tello: Trephining In Peru. 

Waldemar Jocheison: The Alcut Languige and ite Relation to the Eskimo 
Lhalecta. 

Dr W. Thalhitaer: The Four Skraeling Words. (from Newfoundland), in 
Erik the Retl's Saga. 


‘Prot. Frang Boas: Notes on the Morphology anid Phonetics of the Mexican 


E Н, Месна: A Linguistiz Map of the State of Oa 
Vocabularies Collected by Dr A. Pefiafiel. 

Dr K. Theodor Preuss: Dias Verbum in der Sprache der Cora Tndianer, 

5. 6. Morley: The Hoturi, a Maya Chronological Unit. 

Jonkheer L. C; van Panhugs: Observation on Numerals in a Carib Language. 

Prof, J. F. Oliveira: The Cherentes—Endions of Contzul Breall: Notes and 
Vocabulary, 

Dr 5. A. Lafone Quirvedo: (2). Pronaminal Classification of Certain South 
Anwrican Indians, (6) A Short Account of the Sanches Labrador MSS. on the 
hava Tongue, 





aca (Mexico), Based on 
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A. Fosnansky: El signo escolonado en las ideografisa Americanas con especial 
referencia à Tihuatiacu. 

A, Posnansky: Esquema preliminar para la devifracion de laa idec 
la Puerta monuülitica & Tihuanacu. 

Dr Max Uhle- Mound Settlements at Ancon. 

Prof. Màrsliall H. Saville: Archeological Researches in the Andean Highlands 
af Ecuador, 

J. Jijn y Caamaüo: Pueblos prehistóricos de Imbabura.. Alfareria pre- 
atórica du чан, 

Dr K. T. Stocpel: Report on the Berlin Expedition to Colombia and Ecuador. 

Dr K. T. 5tocpel: The Ancient Monuments of San Agustin, and Archeological 
Researches in the District of the Upper Magdalena River, 

Jonkheer L. C: van Panhuys: Recent. Discoveries in Dutch Guiana. 

Jonkheer LC. van Panhuys: Development of Ornament, ere- 

Professor Dr Karl Sapper: Das tägliches Leben der Ketchi-Indianer, Guate- 
mala. 

Dr $&. A. Lafone Quevedo: Identification of the Chanca Peruvian Indiana. 

Alphonse Gagnon: Les sauvagos du Canada. 

Dr Leo Sternberg: Lewis H. Morgan's Touranian-Sanovian System and the 
Nations of Northeastern Asia. (Homage to the goth anniversary. o£ the. great 
Americanist's work, '" Svatema of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human 
Famil -“) 

Waldemar Jochelson: Scientific Resulte of the Ethnological Section of the 
Rishouschinsky Expedition of the [Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 

F. C. Mavntzhusn: Gebrauche bei der Geburt und die Namengebung des 
Gnuayüki. 

E. Roquette: Die Nbambhquaras [ndtaner im. Zentral Brazilien. — (Ethino- 
graphic results af the Rondon Commission.) 

Alberto V. Frit: Manner Buude der Chamacoco, Brazil. 

Cipro Henrique Silvar A tribu Goia ou Gowses. 

Prof. M. Gonzalez de la Rosa: The Toscanelli Question and other Solutions 
af the Colirnhus Problema. 

Baron de Borchgrave: La Flandre et le Greentand au [Xe siecle. 

Dr К. Pietschmann: Chromk des Huaman Poma. | | 

Dr B, Glanvill Comey: The Rale of Don Mannel Amat, Viceroy of Per, 
1767-1776, 

Mrs Zelia Nuttall: Note on the Missing Text of the Magliabecchi M5., and 
on: Certain Unedited MSS. Relating to the History of Mexico. 

Dr A. M, Tozzer- A Spanish MS. in rhe Archives of the Indies at Seville on the 
Mava-Lacandones, 

De. Warned Currier: A Sketch of a Few Sources far the Ecciesistical History 
of Spanish America in the. Early Colonial Period. 

Reg. Rat. Dr F. Higer: Nene Oellulder aur Veranschaulichung der. Rasaen- 
mischunger in Mexico. 

Dr J. T. Medina: Fray Diego de Landa, Fnquisidor de los Indios de Yucatan. 

M. de Oliveira-Líima: The Protection of Brazilian Aborigines. 

D. l: Gutierrez Ponce: The National Acailemy ol. History, of Colombia, 

R, B. Orr: Pre-Columbian Copper in. America. 


i5 ide 
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Prof. Gea. Grant. MaeCurdy: Shell Gorgets from Missouri. 

Dr K. T. Preus: Vorlage seines Werkes *' die Religian der Cora. Indien," 
texten nelist Vortràg: idie inagbche Denk der Cora. 

Dr Franz Boas: Report on the Work of the International School of Amencan 
Archeology andl Ethnology in Mevica, 

Alden W, Mason: Notes on the Tepeuanos. 

Seünra laabel Ramirez Castaneda: El Folklore de Milpa Alta, Valle de 
Mexico, 

Manuel Gamiot La arquéclogia de Arzcapotzalco, Mexico, 

A. P; Maudelay: The Great Teocalli of “Tenochtitlan, Mexico, 

Dr Capitan: Les amulettes de Teotihuacan, 

Mre Harnett: Quelques observations sur Jes petites tates en terre-cuite de 
Teotihuacen. 

Dr Seler: Uber die Fresken van Teotihuacan und verwante Darstellungen 
uuf Thongelassen. 

Frou Cecilie Seler: Painted Potsherd» from Cuicatlan and Teotitian del 
Camino, Mexico, | 

Sraushury Hagar: The " Houses oí. Rain and Drought" in Codex Vaticanua 
3773. 

Hermann Boyer: Uber den Afen in den Mexikanischen- und Maya-Codices. 

De Walter Lehmann: Some Central American Calendar Problema. 

Dr G. B. Gorden: An Unpoblished Inscription from Quirigua. 

Dr Capitan: Queljues caracteristiques de l'architecture Mava- 

Comte M. de Périgny: Le plein cintre dans l'Architecture Maya. 

Dr Seler: Do Ruinen von Uxmal ín Yucatan. 

Dr EL. Hewett: The Excavations of the School of American Archeology at 
Quirigun, Guatemala. 

]. Cooper Clark: The Story of" Eight Deer " in Codex Colombtno. | 

l- Martines Hernandes: A Maya Account of the Creatim of the World. An. 
Unpublished Document from the Book ef Chilan Balam, af Chimayel, 

Dr Alfonso Pruneda: The Mexican Laws Kespecting Archeological Monu- 
ments. 

Dr A.C. Simnens da Silvas Points of Contact of the Prehistoric Civilizations 
of Brazil and Argentina, with those of the Pacific Coast Countries, 

Dr Nelson Coelho de Scoma: Ethnographia e Archeologia indigena do Brazil. 

J-C Gomer Ribeira: Anthropomorphic Idol'of |guape, 5, Paulo. 

Salvador Debenedetti: Infliencias de ly cultura de Tiahuzaaco en la región 
del Noroeaic Argentino. 

Dr. Alejandro Gancedo: Hallazgo arqueologico. 

Herr Regierungsrat Dez F. Heger; Die Diaguires, oder Calchaqui. Kultur, 
Argentina. 

Dr Ricardo Palma: Huacos antropomorífos mutiladaa del Perü. 

Dr Lizardo Velez Lopez: Las Mutilaciones en los vüsos Antrà 
Antiguo, Peru. 


The nineteenth. International Congress of. Americanists will be held 
іп 1914 апа will canaist of two sessions, the first at Washington, D C. 
and the second at Ia Paz, Bolivia. 





иог del 
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ORIGIN OF CERTAIN EARTH CIRCLES 


Iw an article by Mrs N. D. White, entitled " Captivity among the 
Sioux, August 18 to September zó, 1862," printed in voL 1X of the. Collec- 
tions of the Minnesota Historical Society, the (allowing statement appears 
(page 419): 

We could distinctly hear the report of muskets during this báttle.— We were 
now in the greatest danger of all our captivity; for, with defeat of the Indians, 
they were likely to return and slay all the white captives and perhaps some of the 
half-breeds. The latter appeared to be somewhat alurmeil, and consequently 
we were all put to work by "Black Robinson," throwing up lireastworks, | 
waa not a soldier, but soldiers never worked with better will than T did to get 
those fortifications completed. [used a shovel; amy squaw mather used an old 
tin pum. The remains of those breastworks are still visible, lam told, . .. We 
werc also müde te construrt breastworks inside the tipi. We sank a hole in 
the ground about eight feet in diameter and two frer deep, and placed the earth 
around the pit, thereby increasing the depth to about four fect. In this den 
eleven ol us spent three nights. While the battle was raging, the squaws went 
out with onc-horse wagons ro take ammunition to the warriors and to bring in 
the dead Indians. 


This evidently explains the origin of some of the small circular earth- 
works and depressions met with in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

Referring to a point about ten miles south of Bismarck, N. Dak., 
Mr G. F. Will states (American Aithropologist, 1910, vol. Xit, p. S8): 

On the top of one of these hills... are thirty or furry depressions, six 
to ten feet ucross, and with an average depili o£ abóur one foot. Excavation 
here revealed only a very lew bone chipi and a few sigas ol burned carth at à 
depth of six to twelve inches. 





These depressions may readily be attributed to excavations made 
inside of tipis, similar to the ome described hy Mrs White as having been 
made just fifty years ago, — Assuming the examination to have been made 
within the depression, although the account is rather ambiguous, the "few 
signs of burned earth” discovered may well have resulted from fires 
kindled after the construction of the embankment within thè tipi, anad 
earth: and mold to a depth “of six to twelve inches” would undoubtedly 
have accumulated in the depression after the abandonment of the tipi. 
The group of thirty or forty depressions mentioned by Mr Will probably 
marks the site of a village composed of that number of tipis, which at 
some time were fortified within against attack by an enemy. 


Davip Ll. BusnwELL, |В 
UsrivERSITY, VA. 
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ORIGIN OF THE WORD LAGETTO 


| recently read a statement made by an English philologist tand 
am under the impression that I have seen the same statement in some 
dictionary) that the word Jugelló (changed bv the botanist Jussieu to 
Lagetlà tó [orm à genus-name), a popular appellation in. Jamaica far the 
wee which affords the well-known " lace-bark," is an Indian (Arawak) 
term. It seems strange that some one should not, long ere this, have 
detected the origin af this word, which is merely a Spanish-Negro cor- 
ruption (by metathesis of the lettere 1 und p) ol laiiga, a Spanish name 
(ot unknown etymology) for a horse-whip. Тһе inter bark of the 
lagetta-tree consists of numerous concentric fibers that interlace im all 
directions, and, when macerated im water and stretched out laterally, as- 
sumes the appearance of coarse lace. It is recorded that Charles I 
received as a present from the governor of Jamaica a cravat, frill, and 
pair of ruffiés made from this material, which (aiunt) is employed even 
now for the fabrication of bonnets, collars, and other minor articles of 
feminine apparel, Formerly, however, it was twisted and knotted and 
used for making whips with which, in the time of slavery on the island, 
the backs af the negroes were lashed by their task-masters. Hence the 
negro metaphorical application of the name of the whip to the tree that 
furnished the material for making it, Von Tschudi, in his Travels in 
Peru, remarks that the corruption of Spanish worda by the metathesis 
of rhe letters that compose them was a common phenomenon in the 
‘speech of negro slaves. A figure of o lace-bark latigo, consisting. ol 
handle and lash in cme piece, way given o few years agp in the French 
scientific journal La Nature. | | | | 





3 W. R. GERARD 
голо TILLER AYE, NEw VOEK CITY: 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


The Peruvian Expedition of 1912, organized under the auspices of 
Yale University and the National Geographic Society for the purpose 
af carrying an geographic and anthropologic exploration jn Peru, under 
the directorship of Prof. Hiram Bingham, will endeavor to continue 
antl extend the work of the Yale Peruvian Expedition of 1911, utilizing 
the discoveries made then and continuing further along the same lines. 
lt is the purpose to pursue intensive studies im the region where recon- 
noissance work was done on the last expedition, taking advantage of the 
discoveries then made to guide the plane for this year. 

The work planned for the expedition includes (1) the preparation of 
large-scale maps showing, among other details, ancient and modern sites 
and the routes connecting the later Inca capital of Vitcos with the rest 
of Pera; (2) The discovery and identification of the places mentioned 
in the Spanish chronicles and in the early accounts of Peru, particularly. 
the places connected with the 35 yeurs oí Inca rule after the advent of 
Pizarro: (3) The study of the various diseases throughout the region. 
visited and their geographical extent; (4) The study of the effect of 
coca chewing: (3) The study oí the bone deposits in the Ayahnayero 
Quebrada where human and other bones were found on the 1911 expedi- 
tion: (6) The collection of osteological material not only in the Cuzco 
gravels bur al&o in the mountains of Vilcabamiba: (7) The making of 
photographs and. physical measurements ol native types throughout the 
region visited, with particülar reference to a study of the distribution 
of the more important groups; (8) The collection of material for a study 
of the distribution af types of cranial deformation; (9) A thorough 
investigation of the region round about and north Irom Cuzco and Pisac, 
photographing, measuring, amd describimg whatever architectural ma- 
terial presents jrsel{; (10) The continuation of the investigation of the 
ruins discovered on the expedition of 1911; (11) The penetration still 
farther into the jungles of the Pampaconas valley and beyond, to see 
whether any more remains of Inca occupancy can be found. 


Prepared Human Head.—Some years ago, Lieut. W. E. Safford, 
U.S. N., brought to the National Museum a large collection of ethno- 
logical material which he obtained among thë Jivaro Indians of the 
northern forest region of Peru. Among these was a human head which 

405 
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was worn about the necks 
of -chiels: on ceremonial 
Occasions as a dign of 
bravery and prowess іп 
warfare, corresponding to 
the scalps of the North 
American [ndian. An ac- 
count of this human head 
was given Lieut. Safferd 
by Mr Tirado, who was 
an eye-witness of the proc- 
ċss.. The description is as 
Fallows: 

"The head of the vic- 
tim is cut off squarely, 
with a small portion of the 
neck attached to it, and 
the scalp 18 laid open буа 
longitudinal slit down its 
back to the base of the 
neck so that the skull may 
be removed. The skin iz 
then peeled off, à portion 
of flesh remsining attached 
to it, leaving the skull 
hare, à knile being used 
about the eyelids, ears; 
and lips, so as to leave 
them attached to the head 
and face. When the skull 
and the jaw-bone are re- 
moved, the sack-like en- 
velope has the slit in its 
back sewn up, and the 
head resembles somewhat 
that of a mammal in proc- 
cea ol preparation by the 
taxidermist, A emall hoie 
ii Made in the center of 
the scalp, and a loop of 





Fic. 490.—Hend dried by Jivaro Indiana, northern 
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through and toggled or knotted,  Thisloop is long enough ro pass around 
the neck of the future wearer. The head is then dipped into a hot in- 
fusion of certain herbs (probably of an astringent nature). care being 
taken not to allow the roots af the hair ta enter. Hot stones ore then 
introduced into the cavity for the purpose of drying it, the stones being 
replaced as they conl off. Sometimes a whole day is spent in this opèra- 
tion. When the head. is sufficiently dry it is hung up in the smoke of 
the daily fire used for cooking. the hair being. wrapped up in leaves to 
protect it from the smoke, — Durmg the entire process it continually de- 
creases in size. After three of four months itis sufficiently cured, It 
ia then taken: down, and the lips are pierced with holes through which 
loops are passed for attaching a skein-like mass of string. On this skein 
are stained spots or bars to indicate iow many victims the wearer of 
the trophy has slain; arid the jet-black {ace 16 ornamented with a num- 
ber of red stripes, the pigment used being obtained from the *achote" 
or arnotto of commerre ( Biza errllana)," | 
Warren Носи 


Anthropological Work by the Geological Survey of Canada.—Mr 
C. M. Barbeau's Wyandot ethnological field work in Oklahoma of 
September-December, 1911, met with gratifying results, particularly as 
regards mythology, rituals, social organization, and music; Mr Barbeau 
left for Oklahoma in April, 1912, to resume me Wyandot researches. 
Dr. À. À. Goldenweiser continued work on [roquois social organization 
and religion at Six Nations Reserve ón Grand River, Ontario, from De- 
cetuber, 1911, to February, 1912, and is going forward with his researches 
inthesumméroítg12. Mr F.W. Waugh, of Toronto, has been intrusted 
with the study in the field of lroquois material culture, and spent some time 
on this work at Six Nations Reserve in the winter of 1911-12; this branch 
of Iroquois ethnology is being continued by Mr Waugh in the spring 
and summer oí 1912. The ethnological study of the Ojibwa his been 
intrusted to Dr Paul Кай: the first Ojibwa reservation visited was at 
Sarnia, near Lake Huron, where a large body of text material has been 
obtained. Museum work in Canadian archeology has been continued 
by Mr Harian I. Smith with the assistance of Mr W. J. Wintembierg, of 
Toronto; Mr Smith and Mr Wintemberg will make an intensive study 
of a selected site in the St Lawrence lowlunds in the spring and summer 
оі 1912. A new departure in the anthropological work of the Survey 
has been undertaken by Mr Francis H. 5, Knowles, Assistant in Physical 
Anthropology at Oxford University; The physical anthropology oi the 
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Indians of eastern Canada has been neglected on the whole, so that it 
seemiri] advisable to begin this branch of anthropological work with an 
eastern tribe. The lroquois have been selected for the jurrpose and 
Mr Knowles has undertaken the task of securing. anthropometric dato 
at Six Nations Reserve in the apring and summer of 1912. 


International Congress of Anthropological Sciences.— At an [nter- 
national Conference called by the Royal Anthropological Institute. of 
Great Brirain and Ireland and held June ath in the rooms of tho Insti- 
tute, London, immediately following the sessions of the International 
Congrese of Americanizts, ic was voted to organize an international 
congress of the anthropological sciences, which shall either include 
several existing congresses or work in affiliation with them. The congresses 
which it is hoped may hecome a part of the projected congress are: 
Congrés [nternattonal d'Anthropologie et d'Archéologie Préhistoriques, 
International. Cangress of Anthropology, Congrés Intecmmarionaux d'Eth- 
nographie, International Folk-Lore Comgresses, and. International Con- 
гез o! Americanists. 

The organizing committee appointed by Dr. A. P. Maudslay, presi- 
dent of the Conference, ia constituted as follows: Maudslay (ex officio), 
chairman; KR. R. Marett (of Oxtord), secretary; Ardlitka, Boas, Capitan, 
Krämer, Heger, Waxweiler, Duckworth, Lafone Quevedo, and van 
Panhuys. ‘This committer met at the clóse oi the Conference and 
decided that o congress should not be held before 1915 (if then). In the 
meantime a general committee is being constituted by gradually adding 
names 0 the organizing committee; and subcommittees are |seing formed 
to establish harmonious relations with the various existing international! 
congress. 

GEORGE ÜRANT MacCUuRDY 


Death of Henry Jones.—Henry Clay Jones, lather of the late Dr 
William Jones, died February 20, t912. He wae the aon of George 
W: Jones, a white man, and Кацциа (деб ' зай, or, in the native aylli 
rary, te ti ge su—Eagle Woman), a full-bloocd Fox woman. — Henry Jones 
was widely known as the best and inost reliable interpreter ol his penple, 
and more than once represented them at Washington, Though a Fox 
half-blood, Henry Jones in. 1369 went with the Sauk from Kanszs to 
Oklahoma, where he hecame a member of the council and was known аз 
the most progressive member, Henry Jones accompanied hie воп 
William to Tama, lowa, where the Foxes proper (the term “Sac and 
Fox " lias more of a legal than an ethnological meaning) live, to enable 
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the latter to gather the material for the well-known "Fox Texts" Tt 
was largely for his father's sake, Dr Jones wrote, that the information was 
furnished him; A fact not generally known is that Henry Jones wae pri- 
marily the translator of William's ‘Fox Texts,” though the latter 
revised the translation, Last summer the writer had occasion to 
hear Henry Jotnés interpreting. ànd considered his ability in that line 
äs üliogether exceptional. For some year? hls health had heen failing; 
he died of. Bright^s disease in his sixty-eighth year and was buried with 
Masonic rites after the services at his home. 
TRUMAN MICHELSON 


Eric Boman, well-known for his researches in the Andean tegion of 
Argentina, etc., left Stockholm on January tò, 1912, on a new expedition 
te South America, under the auspices of the Swedish Anthropological 
and Geographical Society, which furnishes a subsidy for thie investiga- 
tion. The expedition will last about a year. Ina letrer to Dr Alexander 
F. Chamberlain, dated Rio de Janeiro, February 16, Dr Boman outlines 
the objects of the expedition as follows: First, to continue the archeo- 
logical investigations south of the Province of Catamarca, with а view 
of discovering whether the pre-Hispanie remains there are sufficiently 
similar to those of the northern Andine provinces as to bé referred to the 
same Diaguitan culture: and to seek in the region of the: Lagunas. dè 
Huanacache for traces of the old Huarpes. Second, to carry on investi- 
gations in Chile, from Santiago to Coptapo, In this region there may 
be found numerous remains representing the period of Inca domination; 
perhaps alsu aome traces of the Diaguitas, and probably likewise some 
autechthonous substrata. Besides his archeological researches, Dr 
Boman's plans include: the collection of folklore and the obtaining of 
anthropometrical measurements of pure Indians. His address during the 
whole expedition will be Jakobsgatan 4, Stockholm (Sweden), whence 
all mail will be forwarded to him in South America, 


Mr Clarence B. Moore lias returned after five months spent in 
investigating aboriginal mounds of Red river, in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas. Among many other objects were obtained three pipes of 
great interest, two of which came from a mound in southwestern Arkan- 
gas. One of these, of earthenware, the stem And bowl being in one piece, 
is twenty-two inches long. The other, probably of a compact limestone, 
represents a human figure on all fours, the arms not being worked out 
in detail, though the legs are carefully carved, A third leg. smaller than 


the others, appeare in reliel in the rear of the figure, between 
ьан. ж ПИ. I. 8 Ege RT 
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the other two. The third pipe was found in a mound in northwestern 
Louisiana and is of earthenware; its height is five and one-half inches, 
It consists of a human figure seated on the lower limbs which extend 
backward parallel. The figure holds a pipe in front of іг, from the bowl 
of which ascends a passage through the figure to the mouth, which is 
open in such manner that smoke emerges from the mouth when the pipe ts 
in use, These pipes will be more fully described and illustrated in a 
forthcoming paper to be published in the Journal of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 


Miniature Indian Baskets.—In an address before the Academy of 
Science of $t Louis, Dr H. M. Whelpley spoke on miniature Indian 
baskets and exhibited two specimens made by the Pomo Indians which 
were Viewed by means of simple: microscopes, "The foundation of the 
baskets is of white leaf willow (Salix argyrophylla) and is sewed: with 
California sedge (Carex імғһағт). The baskets are made in pattern, 
black and white, the black being from the root of the California sedge, 
The larger basket is .15 X .10 inch, with an opening .06 inch across, 
and weighs one-fourth grain. The smaller basket is .10 X .64 inch, 
with an opening .o4 inch across, and weighs one-twentieth grain. 
Both baskets are wovon in the same manner as large baskets and carefully 
patterned. The Pomo Indians, living in northern central California, 
are noted for the excellence of their basketry, which, in workmanship. 
beauty, and variety of design, is unrivaled in North America. The 
women are isually the weavers, hut the smaller of the two baskets des- 
eribed was mace by one of the ew men weavers now left among the Pomo, 


The American Museum of Natural History is equipping a number of 
expeditions for summer field work. Dr Clark Wiseler expects to visit 
the Northern Blackfoot of Alberta, as well ae rhe Flatheads and Fort Peck 
Sioux of Montana, a large portion of the trip being devoted to the ttrves- 
tigation of the ceremonial organizations, which have heen the subject 
of intensive study on the partof the Museum staff for a number of vears. 
For the same general purpose the Comanche, Ute, Shoshone, and Santer 
will be visited by Dr R. H. Lowie, who also intends to spend some time 
with the Crows in order to obtain additional data on their social organi- 
cation. Mr-N. C. Nelson has already begun an archeological recon- 
noissance of the lower Rio Grande district, Mr Alanson Skinner will 
continue to work with the Menomini, and Rey, Gilbert 1... Wilson will 
resume his investigation of the Hidatsa, 
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Ат the méeting of the building committee of the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania held on May 4th, the architects submitted 
their plana for the rotunda to be erected at the south of the present 
building. The lower portion ol this rotunda will provide an. auditorium 
seating 750 persons, while the upper or main floor- will be an exhibition 
hall lighted by means of windows placed high above the oor. and close 
to the roof. The lecture room can be used in connection with the 
Museum or independently by means of a separate entrance. It was ane 
nounced at the same meeting that à euin considerably in excess of the 
amount needed [or the rotinda and for [ts furnishings had heen sub- 
scribed and the architects were instructed to prepare plans for a further 
addition. It is expected that the specifications will be complete before 
the tet of August. 


‘The TRUSTEES of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass, have authorized 
the department of archeology to begin. an archeological survey of Maine 
thia year.. Already the curator, Mr Warren R- Moorehead, has had an 
agent of the department in Maine for some weeks. A number ol camp 

sites, cemeteries; and other places have been entered on the standard 

government maps. [tis proposed ro map tbe entire state. The indica- 
tions ore that tho ancient Indian population was most numerous alung 
the coast, about Sebaga lake, on the lower Penobscor, Moosehead take, 
and Chamberlain lake, A number uf students accompanied Mr Moore- 
head and others to Maine in June. The excavation of one or two ‘sites 
was begun in May. 

Da ALES HDLICKA. curator of the division of physical anthro- 
pology, U.S, National Museum, haa gone to the Upper Yenisel region of 
Siberia, ta carry on studies and to make collections for the museum 
and the Punama-Calilornia Exposition of San Diego, From the Upper 
Yentsci he will go to Irkutsk, and such other parts of Mongolia and Turkes- 
tan as ће may have ume to visit. After leaving Siberia hr will visit 
Kiachtata in Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, and then follow the road to 
Urga, whence he will proceed aiong the old caravan route to China proper, 

HeRE WitHELM REHLEN, vice-president of the Association of Bava- 
rän Historical and Archeological Societies and of thë Anthropological 
Society, us well asa patton of the Nuremberg Museum, has been through 
the United States for the purpose of studying archeological collections. 
Herr. Rehlen, while not professionally engaged in archeological research, 
has heen very much interested in the Paleolithic period and has pub- 
lished contributions to this subject. 
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Dg RriLEY. D; Moos, aid in the division of physical anthropelogy, 
U.S National Museum, and Mr Jain P. Harrington, ethnologist, of the 
School of American Archawlwy, Santa Fé, New Mexico, will make a trip 
tà St Lawrenee island, Alasks, 10 make observations att the tribe of 
Eskimo living thereon, The materials gathered are to be incorporated їп 
the exhibits uf the U.S. National Moseom at thc Panamn-Californin 
Esquition at San Diego in 1913. 

Tur Müskcs of the University of Pennsylvania has arranged to 
send an expeditin to the Amazon under the direction of Mr Algot 
Lange, The expedition will be furnished with a steamer large and 
seaworthy enough 10 carry the party (rom New York to the-mouth ol 
the Amazon and ap that river for several thousand miles to the цагт, 
where: the Indian tribes will he studied and collections made for the 
next three years. 

Prog, Hesky Montcomery has been relieved of the curatorship 
of tlie Museum of the University uf Toronto, at his own request; and 
heneelorth will devote his time and energies to the continuation of his 
field studies in archeology, commenced about thirty years ago in North 
Dakota and subsequently extended to Utah, Nebraska. Manitalia, and 
Üntario, 

Wk regret to record the death, on April 21, 1911, 0f Mr A. T. Sinclair, 
of Alston, Boston, Mass, Mr Sinclair was а keen student of the 
Gypsies and of the subject of tattooing, and the results of some of his 
studies hase been published in the American Anthropologist, the Journal 
ef American. Folk- Lore, and the Journal of the Gypay Lore Society, 

THE ruMLicaTION of 4 quarterly séries of Studies in Linguistic 
Paychoiogy, uniler the editorship of Prof. Robert J, Kellogg, has been 
commenced by the James Millikin University at Decatur; Minois: The: 
new publication consists of sixty-four pages and the subscription price 
i £1.25 a year. 

Pos. FREDERICK STARR, 0l the University of Chicago, will conduct 
an expedition to West Africa, to cover a period of-six months: He will 
be accompanied: hy Mi. Harry Foster Dean and Mr Campbell Marvin. 
Especial attention will be given to native arts and industries; religions 
and folklore. 

Pxor, Franz Boas returned from Mexico io. New York on May 
oth, and sailed for Landon on May ith in order ta.-sthend ihe Cone 
gress of Americanists, where he represented Columbia. University, the 
American Ethnological Society, and the American Philosophical So: 
ciety, 
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THe Cornplanter medal for historical research has been awarded to 
Dr Reuben Gold Thwaites, secretary and superintendent of the Wiston- 
sin State Historical Society, in recognition of his service to [roquais re- 
search in editing and publishing the Jesu Relalioni and ANitd Documents. 


Os June 4, the University of Oxford conferred the hünorary degree 
of D.Sc, upon two well-known anthropologists: A. Py Mauilslay, pres- 
ident of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and Prof, Franz Boas, of Columbia University. 


Å BIOGRAPRY of the jate Dr Wiliam Jones; entitled Witham Jones, 
Indian, Couhow. American Scholar, aud Authropologist, by Henry Milner 
Rideout, is in preparation and will sóon be published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. 


Tis COLLECTION of aboriginal objects [rom the Caicos islands In the 
West Іп іг», described in the last number of this journal by Mr Theedoor 
de Booy, has been acquired by and added to the collections of George G. 
Hrye, Esg of New York. 


Da J. Arnes Masos and Mr William H. Mechling, both of the 
University of Pennsvivania, have tecently returned from Mexico, where 
they have heen wesisting Professor Boas in the linguistic reconnoissatice 
of Mexican Indians. 


Pror, Axtitr Kermi delivered a res ol Hunterian Lectures at the 
Royal College of Surgeone on Fehruary 26 and 25, March 1, 4, 6, and 8, 
on ‘The Relationship of Neanderthal Man and Pithecanthropus tà 
Modern Man. 


A ctant ol $75.00 has been made by the trustees of the Elizabeth 
Thompson Science Fund to K. Stolyhwo, rue Kaliksta, Varsovie. Poland, 
{ur the archealogical exploration of the Cave of Lary, Poland. 

Амок the Knights created on the occasion of the birthday of King 
George, we note the mame of Chath Hercules. Read, LL.D., President 
af the Society ol Antiquaries. 

Сез. Jans S. CLARK, lor many years engaged in a study of the 
history of the Iroquois, died April 8, t9t1, at Auburn, New York. aged 
cighty-nine years. 

Das A. HiiricEA, of tlie U. 5. National Museum, has been named a 
corresponding member ef. the. Société d'Anthropologie de Bruxelles, 
Belgium. 
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Pxor- RoLAsn B. Dixos has left Cambridge for Kashmere, Ladakh. 
and India, where he will ¢pend severa! months in ethnological research. 

Ркоғ. RepoLF. MARTIN, whn has spent some time in Versailles, is 
preparing his long-expected text-book an physical anthropalagy. 

D& GkAEHNER, of the Eaurenstrauch-Joest Museum in Cologne, 
has commenced to lecture at the University of Bonn. 

Dy Aparo M. Torta has been appointed assistant professor oí 
anthropology at Harvard University. 

Tug Lucy Wharton Drexel medal of the Museum of Archeology of 
the University of Pennsylvania has been awarded to Dr M. Aurel Stein 
for his explorations in China. - 
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THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE INDIANS OF SOUTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND 


By HARRIS HAWTHORNE WILDER 


WwW a IN the last thirty years a number of skulls of illustrious 
men have been submitted to anatomists, either to learn 
their special characteristics or to establish their identity. 

Thus the skull of Kant was studied by Kupffer and Bessel-Hagen 
in 1881, that of Raphael by Welcker in 1884, and that of Bach by 
Ніз іп 1895. The supposed skull of Schiller, long cherished at 
Weimar as genuine, was proven spurious by Weicker in 1882, and 
the real one was supposed to be lost until, within the last few months, 
it has come to light, and is now in possession of the anatomist August 
Froriep. During this series of investigations the detailed relation- 
ships between the face of the skull and the fleshy face have become 
more and more definitely known, until it seems now possible, given 
either one, to reproduce the other with considerable accuracy. “Thus 
far the study has been confined in the main to ascertaining the 
average thickness of the soft parts over certain definite points, and 
then covering the face of the skull with a laver of clay, or other 
plastic substance, carefully observing the proper measurements at 
each point. Although this method is confessedly incomplete, it 
was used with startling results in 1895 in building up the face upon 
the supposed skull of Bach, results that proved the identity of the 
‘Presented at fhe annual ssion of the Anatomische Geerllechalt at Munich 


in April last (1912). Cf. Amat. Amr, May 13. 1912, for the preliminary report. 
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skull in question beyond all doubt. (Fig. 50.) Since then the 
method has been employed a few times, generally in somewhat 
fanciful cases. Thus Kollmann. has reconstructed the face of a 
Neolithic woman from the lake-village site of Auvernier, Lake 
Neuchatel, and Merkel has built up the bust of an early Low-Saxon 
from an ancient 
skull, found by 
excavation in 
the vicimity. of 
Gottingen. 
Still, in spite 
of the real inter- 
estin the restilts, 
the data for such 
a reconstruction 
аге not yet com 
mete, and far 
certain ol the 
solt features, 
notably the 
fleshy part of the 
nose, the lips, 
and the sur 
roundings óf the 
eyes, there is still 
much to be done. 





Кш, $0,— Reconstruction af thë {асе и Johann Selection It is not impos- 
Bach; bult directly upon the skull by the senlptor Seffner in 


nccordance with the measurements taken by Professor Hi& . kee 
(After Hii, 1895.) їп these бедиз 


there may be 
definite correlations between the bony structures and the soft parts, 
which later research will reveal, and that indications of these exist 
upor the face of the skull, if they could oniy be read. For the nose, 
atleast à good beginning of this was made by Welcker in his discus- 
sion af the supposed Schiller skull," but there is stil] much to be 
done in this direction. 


sible that even 


Welker. Schilleri Shidi nnd Todlesmarke, Braunschwelg, 1353, exp. pp. 14-231. 
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Regarding the general thickness of the soft parts of the face, 
not connected with the special features, Welcker established. the 
average thickness at nine definite median points, obtaining his data 
irom thirteen male bodies: ol middle age by means of a small, 
double-edged knife with a chisel-shaped end, He first ascertained 
with accuracy the total length of tbe blade of this instrument, then, 
at each of the determined points, thrust it perpendicularly through 
the soft parts until it came to the bone, and measured the part 
of the knife-blade still remaining. The points. taken, with the 
average thickness at cach, are given in the first column of the sub- 
joined table. 

Wilhelm His, in 1895, during his investigation of the Bach skull, 
made further studies in the thickness of the soft parts, using a larger 
number of bodies, including females, and establishing several lateral 
points. 

To obtain his measurements he abandoned the thin blade em- 
ployed by Welcker in favor of a sewing needle, set in a handle and 
bearing a small rubber disk. The needle was oiled and thrust into 
the flesh perpendicular to the surface, the disk registering the 
thickness. After withdrawal, the part below the disk could be 
measured with a millimeter rule. 

His first showed the difference in the thickness of the soft 
parts in bodies of variows conditions, and compared the data 
obtained from 24 male suicides, who were in sound bodily condition, 
with those from 9 males who had died of wasting disease. His 
results from the sound bodies in the case of each sex separately are 
shown in the second and third columns of the table here given. 

Still more material was furnished by Kollmann and Büchly 
three years later, apropos of the reconstruction of the face of the 
Neolithic female skull aforesaid. These investigators studied. the 
bodies of 21 males and 7 fernales in various bodily conditions, and 
added three points to those employed by His; namely, the free 
edge of the nasal bones (rhinion), previously used by Welcker; 
the highest point upon the surface of the jugal bone; and the middle 
of the zygoma. The averages of these 21 males and of the four 
well-nourished females are given in the table here presented (columns 
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4 and 6). Furthermore, these authors, in addition to their own 
data, added the 24 normal male individuals measured by His, 
and thus obtained a combined average of 45 normal male individuals 
(column 5 of the table). For females the data are still meager, but 
Kollmann and Büchly again combined the results from their four 
well-mourished female bedies with those from the four female 
suicides of His, and 
obtained a combined 
average of the data 
[rom 8 individuals 
(column 7), 

For obtaining 
their measurements 
these authors em- 
ployed a needle, as 
did His, but instead 
of using the rubber 
disk, they blackened 
the needle with soot 
from а сапе flame 
before each applica- 
tion, Contact with 
the flesh rubbed off 
the soot, and after 
withdrawal the soot- 
free part was meas 





ured. Fin.5:.—Fuce ol. a eolithüc Swiss waman irem спе 
The final result take village aite of Auvernier, on Lake Neuchütel.— Built 
directly upon the skull by Kollmann and Бйсһіу, 189%. 


jegse investigaü- 
of th Б (After Kollmann.) 


tions, herë repro- 
duced (fig. 51), lá very pleasing, and. represents a young woman of 
rather masculine type, with a markedly Swiss countenance: a good 
model for a statue of Helvetia. 

A. second attempt to recall the past, but one not so distant, 
through plastic reconstruction, was made by Merkel in rgoo, who, 
with the assistance of the sculptor Eichler, built a face upon the 
skull of an ancient Saxon, found in the neighborhood of Gottingen, 
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and estimated to be between 1200 and 1400 years old. This work, 
however, differed in method from the preceding, for Merkel often 
departed widely from the prescribed data, following tather his 
own deductions con- 
cerning the develop- 
ment of muscles and 
other parts, as sug- 
gested by the lines 
and features of the 
skull; yet again, as 
with Kollmann, the 
result was extremely 
pleasing although it 
cannot well be tested 
(Е. 52), Upon took- 
ing at these striking 
and very effective 
results one. cannot 
help thinking of the 
influence of the pro- 
lessional sculptor 
who performed the 
plastic part of the 
work in each case, 
and the feeling is 
strong that much 
that 16 satislying in 

Fin. $2.—Hum of à Low-Saxan of xo0-T05 A5; bullr the result may ін: 
upon a skull [rum the Leincgau districz ol Стату, паг due to the skill of 
Gittings, by Merkel mr. (From Eggeling, after 


Merkel.) the artist, although 





Without any con- 
scious attempt on his part to express an ideal. 

In the direction of racial measurements Birkner, in 1903-1005, 
measured carefully the heads of six beheaded Chinese, and came 
to: the result that in racial anatomy the soft parts vary more than 
the skulls, and that the racial differences in the thickness of soft parts 


are very considerable, Fischer, in 1903, measured the soft parts 
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of two Papuans, and von. Eggeling, in 1909, studied in the same way 
the heads of four Hereros, The results of these (Chinese, Papuans, 
Hereros), although they include only a very few individuals, are 
here added for comparison with the others (columns 8, 9, and. 10), 
and serve to empliasize Birkner's conclusions. Мой Eggeling, from 
whom rhese last figures are taken, calls attention to the most striking 
departures from European averages by the use of heavy type, and 
this method is here reproduced, Thus one sees at once that in the 
Chinese the base of the bony nose, at the fronto-nasal suture, rs sunk 
much deeper in the Resh, anid in the Papuansit i more superficial, 
than in Europeans; also the traditional thickness of lip in the 
negro is shown by the thickness at the prosthion in the Herero. 
In the lateral points there is à greater thickness of flesh: over the 
superciliary ridges in. both Chinese and Herero, while in the sur- 
roundings of the eve the Papuans are about the same as Europeans, 
Other marked points of difference are in the cheeks of the Chinese, 
and in the masseteric region of all three races, where the measure- 
ments considerably exceed those of Europeans. 

These last three investigators, Birkner, Fischer, and von Eggeling, 
employed in their work the soot-covered needle of Kollmann, but 
for this purpose a special instrument has recently been prepared 
by Czekanowski (1907), consisting of a needle thar slides in a brass 
tube. Jn this latter 18 a graduated slot. This indicates the extent 
of projection of the needle bevond the lower edge of the brass tube, 
which is disk-shaped and lies flat upon the surface of the skin. 

Interested now for several years in these European attempts 
at reconstructing [aces upon skulls, | determined to apply the 
methods to the skulls of New England Indians, in 4 region where 
the extermination of this race has been so complete thar no living 
representatives are now left except two or three small communities 
where intermarriage with other races, especially Negroes, has been 
long continued (e. g Gav Head, Mass: Charlestown, R. L). 

For data I took, in general, those of Europeans, reducing the 
figures, however, to a single decimal, às a. figure in the hundredths 
place can have no meaning in practical application. Thus reduced, 
the figures for the two sexes, as used by me, are indicated in the 
two last columns of the table (columns t1 and 12). 
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Since, however, à few striking racial differences are to be ex- 
peeted, I allowed the general contours and proportions of the skulls 
used to effect a few modifications when the indications seemed to 
demand it. Thus, through the masseter, where the average Euro- 





Fis. §3.—Location of the established points upon the face; front view, (After 
Kollmann and Büchly.! 


pean measurement óf 16-17 mm. gave the region a hollow appear- 
ance, | increased the thickness to 20 or even more, using as im 
indication the zygomatic arch and the configuration of the area of 
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insertion of this muscle upon the mandible. In most respects, 
however, I adhered closely to the European data. 

Regarding the plastic material, and the methods of application, 


2 ч - z = 
= = —- = 


ety 7 





Frc. 34.—Location of the established points tipon thy farey side vlew.. {Aiter Koll- 
mamm and Büchly,) 


His and Kollmann used clay, which they spread over the skull, 
as guided by the points of known thickness, previously built up in 
the form of pyramids of plaster of Pans, and accurately measured. 
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Merkel substituted plastilina for ordinary clay, a procedure which 
has since become universally adopted, Concerning the method of 
obtaining the exact thickness at the established points, T have used 
little strips of ordinarily thick writing paper, about a millimeter wide. 
The strip ts bent near the middle into two portions at right angles to 
each other, and one of them i$ cut down toa lengch that corresponds 
exactly to the required thickness. The unmeasured portion is 
then used as a standard or foot, and fastened down to the surface 
of the bone with a little piece of plastilina, while the other piece 
projects perpendicularly. By carefully building up on both sides 
of this with more plastilina, any bending of the measuring strip is 
prevented. | alse find it more advantageous to build up the 
surface as [ast as the measures are located, rather than first to 
cover the skull with these structures; and thus, during the progress 
of the work, an entire side or the upper part of the face may be 
completed while the remainder of the skull is still bare. 

After their enclosure in the plastilina the little paper strips are 
ne firm and reliable as the plaster pyramids, and the fine white 
lines of the square-cut ends are always sufficiently obvious. If 
covered up during the progress of the work they may be found іп а 
moment by rubbing over the spot, and may with equal readiness be 
concealed ap the final finishing of the surface. 

The skulls selected for reconstruction include a man and a 
woman of the Narragansett tribe in Rhode Island, and two men, 
presumably Nonotucks, from Hadley, Mass:, exhumed! about four 
miles from each other, 

The details of the four skulls are as follows: 


r. Narragansett (male), Exhumed in Jamestown, R- L. (Canouicut 14) 

2. Naragansett (female). Sut-type: Niantic. Exhumed from “Indian Bury- 
dmg Hill," Charlestown, R. |. 

3. Nonotuck (male), Exhusmed im Hadley, Mass, at "Indian Hill," near 
Heockanum, on east bank of Connecticut river. 

4, Nonotuck (male),  Exhumed |n North Hadley, Mass, im east bank of Con- 
necticut river. 


The first of these is No, 41763 of the collection of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass, and was kindly lent to me by the 
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curator, Mr Warren K. Moorehead The second js a skull of 
real historical value, being that of a daughter of the Niantic chieftain 
Ninigret. She died young in 1660, and was buried in a log sarcoph- 
agus, surrounded by articles of. value, in à parcel of land set apart 
for the purpose by her father, who followed in this the custom of 
the English. Her body was exhumed in 1859, apparently out al 
curiosity, but bv good fortune the skull came eventually into the 
possession of Dr Usher Parsons of. Providence, who presented it 
befare the Rhode Island Historical Society, in 1862, and. published 
his paper in the Jf2slorical Magazine, Feh; 1863, pp.41-44.. Through 
hie son, Dr Charles W. Parsons, the skull came inte the possession 
of Brown University, and was entrusted to me by the present direc- 
tor of the Museum there, Dr. Alber: D. Mead. To both him and 
Mr Moorehead | wish to acknowledge my indebtedness, 

The other two skulls ane local; and belong to the Smith College 
collection, The last was excavated in October 1904, and an account 
of it was published in the American Anthropologist for April—June 
1905, pp. 203-300. 

In the first row of ph xxv are given the photographs of the 
reconstructions in. plastilina, built directly upon the skulle by the 
use of the measurements given above, Іп this row the order is a 
chance one, in which the young Narragansett woman comes first 
upon the left, followed in. order by the North Hadley young man, 
the Narragansett man, and the man from Hadley (Hockanum). 

Teo test the method as te both racial and individual characters 
I also built up faces in the same manner, and with the same measure- 
ments, upon the skulls of two negro males and two white females, 
amd the results of these are given in the second row of the same plate. 
The first on the left is. that of a negro male of 30 years, from the 
Medical Department of the University of Missouri; The body was 
obtained [rom the Fulton Asylum, and the cause of death was 
recorded as pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The history of the second head, also à negro, is peculiar, as it 
represents to a certain extent a test of the accuracy of the method, 





Ан accompanying label rela; "SEuM ai New England Indian. Presented by 
Ferdingni] Amhlrusi, lumeetiwn, R. I." 
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This skull was one that 1 prepared some 25 years ago, and I still 
remember in a general way the appearance of the face before 
preparation. | purposely, then, selected it for use in teaching the 
method to a young man of Northampton, Mr Leigh Hoadley, who 
sometimes aids me аға volunteer assistant, | taught him the 
general methods of building up the proper thickness at the vari- 
ous points, and located the points for him: then, without saying 
anything whatever about the skull, save that I had prepared it, 
dismissed him to finish the work by himself. Naturally one cannot 
rely too much upon the memory of such a thing as the face of a 
dissecting-room subject after so long a time, but when, on the next 
day, Mr Hoadley brought me his finished result, as given here, it 
recalled the face of the subject and the circumstances very distinctly 
and appears to me a good copy of the original. 

The third and fourth of the series are those of voung white 
women, the third prepared in New York forty years ago, and the 
fourth a skull purchased from Ward, of Rochester. The recon- 
structions were very hastily done, merely as tests of race, but seem 
satisfactorily European. 

The first row in pl. xxvi was photographed from the finished 
casts, which were done in plaster direct from the plastilina, but since 
the white color offers some advantages to the camera, and especially 
since the original models received considerably more smoothing 
and finishing after the photographs of pl. xxv were taken, it has 
seemed best thus to present them again in their finished form. 
They are, furthermore, arranged here in the order of the list given 
above, the two Narragansetts, man and woman, upon the left, the 
two Nonotucks from Hadley upon the right. The second row 
shows the skulls of the same, in the same order, taken after the 
removal of the plastilina subsequent to the casting, In the case 
of the young Narragansett (Niantic) woman the mandible was 
wanting, and the substitution was made of a fairly well-fitting piece 
from a female white skull. In completing the restorations, however, 

! The work of eusting my plastilisa originals in plaster was most wkilfully carried 


out by Mr E. A. Thompson, of. Ariherst, to whim. also I mem indebted far the final 
finishing of the surfaces. 
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it was soon found that the usual measures could not be used for 
the substitute jaw, and the plastilina was put оп quite without 
reference to the contours of the bone, the attempt being made only 
to present a jaw and chin similar to that of the other Indians, but 
weaker and more feminine. In doing this the substitute bone was 
left quite bare in places, while in others it was buried beneath a 
mass of plastilina which had no anatomical meaning, thus clearly 
showing the individual, and perhaps also the racial, character of 
skeletal parts; 

Thus, in studying this historically important face, it must be 
constantly kept in mind that the jaw and chin, from the mouth 
down, are hypothetical; yet, if one cover this portion with the hand, 
it will be seen that the part thus supplied is non-essential, and 
scarcely alters the general expression. Any great departure in 
facial expression and contour from the present restoration could be 
occasioned only by the slight chance that the young woman may 
have had some very individual and peculiar type of jaw, like her 
associate, the Narragansett man, which is not likely. If these parts 
were originally of the usual type the young daughter of Sachem 
Ninigret must have looked very much as here presented... 

To emphasize still further the personality of this Narragansett 
pair they are presented by themselves, on a somewhat larger scale, 
in plate xXvit. In this they are posed a little, to appear more as 
people are generally seen, and a bit of cloth is twisted about the 
head of the young squaw, to obviate the bald appearance of the 
restoration without hair. As a matter of fact, when exhumed, a 
large quantity of hair was still present; and even now, upon the 
more sheltered part of the occipital bone, there is a thin crust of 
forcign substance, which consists mostly of short pieces of hair, 
closely felted together, and bleached to a light yellow brown: 

Concerning the Nonotuck Indians we have almost no historical. 
account except the mark of a few of them upon local deeds mostly 
made out to the Pyncheon company at Springfield. They were 
more or less under the cantrol of the more powerful Pocumtucks to 
the north of them, who possessed a chief settlement at or near the 
present Deerfield. Their restoration has thus a special interest, as it 
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supplies data that were supposedly lost forever. The face of the 
young: man from North Hadley (pl, xxvii) is an interesting type 
because of its extreme shortness and broadness, Measured upon 
the skull, the breadth between zygomatic arches (estimated, 
because of a deficiency upon the right side) is 137 mm, the same 
asin the larger skull of the other Nonotuck. This, when com- 
pane] with a nasion-prosthion line of 63,gives a superior facial 
index of but 46. This index in the other Nonotuck is 53.3, and in 
the male and female Narragansetts respectively 52.6 and 56.4. 
Both from the physiognomy, the cranial capacity of 1275 c.c,, and 
the absence of all associated artifacts in his grave (American An- 
thropologist, tg05, 1. c), it is safe to conclude that in this young man 
we have simply one of the rank and file, an ordinary person of low 
rank, and, probably, of limited intelligence. The cranial capacity of 
the other Nonotuck is 1473, and that of the Narragansett man is 
1370. The little Niantic ejuaw, as would be supposed from the 
small size of the skull, has a small cranial capacity, only 1245 ¢.c., 
but the remarkably good frontal contour, the cerebral portion of 
which is very high, quite compensates for the lack of size, especially 
in a presumably small body, and argues a high degree of intelligence. 
If we compare this frontal contour (aa taken with the Lissauer 
diagraph) with that of her three associates, we find that in her case 
the contour gives-a frontal contour angle of 131°, as compared with 
the flatter angles of. 132.7" for the large. Nonotuck, 136.8? far her 
Narragansett associate, and 140° for the little, unintelligent man 
from North Hadley. 

To these tew anthropometric data, which are taken from a more 
extended work in preparation upon the skulls of New England 
Indians, there may be added the usual cranial indices, together 
with the total maximum length and breadth measurements. These, 
with the latter placed in fractional form, as in obtaining the cranial 
indices, are as. follows: 

t. Narragansett (male) AAE = 68.3. 

2. Narragansett (female) JH = 78.74. 

à. Nonotuck (male): The larger one 113 2 76.37. 

4. Nonotuck (male). The smaller one 44", = 73.42. 
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By this the Narragansett male specimen is shown to be ex- 
tremely dolichocephalic, a. striking character of the original skull, 
while the young squaw has an unusually broad head for a New 
England Indian, ‘The others are more nearly the usual form, and 
this, as well.as-in the other features, appear as good types of their 
race. 

In criticizing the actual value of the method of restoration the 
weak point is seen at once, namely, the opportunity for imagination 
on the part of the manipulator in the case of such features as the 
lips, the soft parts of the nose, and the setting of the eyes. The room 
for the personal equation is, however, not nearly 60 great as it would 
seem, for although not all the possible correlations between these 
soft features and the underlying and supporting hard parts are as 
vet known, at the same time the range of possibilities for the working 
of the imagination is seen to be much réstricted when one attempts 
for himself an actual restoration. 

In the nose, for example, the nasal bones often extend a long 
way down the profile, and give auch a definite beginning to the 
outline. that, with the terminal limit distinctly marked by the 
akanthion, there is practically but ome possible way of completing 
the eontour. The lower outline of the piriform fossa locates the 
point of attachment of the septum and the position of the two 
nostrils; and by the level of these last two, as well as by the shape 
of the bony septum, one can learn whether the nose was straight 
or scoliotic, and, in the latter case, to what degree, The breadth 
between the wings cin be obtained with considerable exactness 
by obtaining the nasal index in the skull and ‘ascertaining the 
index of the living face to which this value corresponds. For an 
exact correspondence we are perhaps not yet ready, but, to start 
with, the points generally accepted in each case as the boundaries 
between the classes of nasal indices may be taken as equivalent. 
Thus, on the skull a nasal index of 47 is the lowest number of the 
mezorrhine class, while in the case of the living this place ts held 
by a nasal index of 70. Thus the numbers 47 and 70, in the two 
cases, skull and living, may be considered as about equivalent, 
and the same may be postulated of the indices 58 and 100 respec- 
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tively, which mark the entrance into the class of platyrrhine, or 
chamierrhine, noses. Starting with these as xed points of con- 
parison, it will be seen that every single point in skuil indices cor- 
responds to three on the living, or, beginning with 45 = 70, we have 
409 = T3, 30 — 76, and so on. Now, if these figures be taken as ap 
proximately correct, one can easily find from the nasal index of the 
skull that upon the face of the same individual while living, and 
since the length is the same in both conditions (nasion-akanthion), 
with the termini precisely indicated, one may thus readily obtain 
the exact breadth of the fleshy nose between the outer limits of 
the ala. 

With the mouth the data are at present somewhat less precise, 
but fram a few observations upon the living, the oral slit, when 
the mouth is in repose, seems to coincide with the line formed by 
the edges of the upper teeth, and to extend wpon each side to about 
the middle of the second premolar (bicuspid) tooth.’ These points 
may be fixed upon the skull, while at work, by inserting pins or 
amall toothpicks and fastening them in the proper position by 
plastilina. They will thus remain in place, and give the proper 
location for the external features, during the subsequent progress 
af the work and at any level to which the plastilina is built. When 
the mouth is nearly completed they may be withdrawn and the 
holes obliterated. 

The size and fulness of the lips themselves, although not given 
directly, are strongly indicated by the fixing of the median points 
above and below them, the center of the hollow of the upper lip, 
which in the living is directly over the prosthion upon the skull, 
and the center of the transverse furrow of the chin, which marks 
the base of the lower lip. These points, with the slope of the 
alveoli and teeth, together with the exact position of the mouth 
slit, hedge the problem around with so many conditions that there 
is slight opportunity for the manipulator to vary his work, or to 
construct more than one type of mouth upon a given skull. In 
determining the two median surface points it might be better, in the 


© Merkel determined a constant direct telation between tlie extent of development 
a the jiw muscles ntd the length ol the oral alit. 
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case of a negro skull, to use the measurements given lor the Hereros, 
hut even with European measures, as were employed in: the two 
negro reconstructions given here, the. thickness of the lips seems 
sufficiently marked, with only the slant of the alveolar surfaces as 
a basis. 

The construction of the eves became transformed from ап 
unsatisfactory sort af guesswork to a simple and fairly precise 
piece of work by a method which developed during the course of 
my study, and the result will appeal to one from the underlying 
anatomical principles upon which it is based. For each. orbit | 
construct a plastilina eveball, af the proper size to allow a sufficient 
space for the eye-muscles, glands, and other surrounding structures, 
and fix this immovably upon a little bed of cotton, previously 
packed into the deepest part of the orbit. In the placing of this 
eyéball there is still some lack of precision in its forward and back 
location, yet it will be seen from the study of living people that in 
most cases a wooden ruler or other firm object with a straight edge 
may be placed vertically over the closed eve and just come into 
frm contact with the superciliary ridge; the lower lip of the orbit, 
and the surface of the lid-covered eyeball. As all three points 
of contact are covered with skin of approximately the same thick- 
ness, this means that. on the average, the plastilina eyeball should 
be set in until the upper and lower lips of the bony orbit and the 
front surface of the ball are in line. 

Asa check upon this we have the orbital index (I use the Adachi 
method), and where this is large, indicating à round orbit and a 
large, full eve, Tallow the ball to project a little, while in the opposite 
case It may be sunk in, a little back of the usual position. Indians, 
for example, are generally hypsiconch (megaseme), with large 
and projecting eyeballs, and in life the form of these Latter is often 
seen through the skin considerably bevond the palpebral opening. 

The position of the two cantht is almost precisely determined, 
the inner by the naso-lacrymal duct, and the outer by a slightly 
but definitely indicated "malar tubercle,” to which attention has 
recently been valled by Whitnall.’ As in the case of the features 
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of the mouth, these points can be kept through all the manipu- 
lations by means of pins. 

Having determined so much, after the external skin surface 
has been laid on entirely around the orbit, as far as its margin, 
the surroundings of the eye may be comploted by laying on the 
lids. These are best made by themselves, of an approximately 
proper size and thickness, and then fitted to the conditions after 
being laid cn. Here, as elsewhere, the final finishing is done by 
means of the usual wooden tools which sculptors employ, cut inte 
various shapes, and consists mainly of cutting and smoothing the 
free edges of the lids, smoothing the eyeball, emphasizing the 
canthi, and so on. The final result is an eye of some anatomical 
detail, the essential parts of which are definitely determined from 
indications furnished by the skull. 

For the external ċar T have as vet no data other than that of 
position, as given by the auditory opening. In this it must be 
observed, as pointed out by Weleker in 1883 (Schiller s Schádel, p. 61), 
that the openings of the external ear and of the skull do not coincide, 
but that the latter lies upon the average 5.5 mm. farther hack, 
ond the same distance higher than the ether. Much is to be ex- 
pected of the careful study of the external ear of different races, as 
now investigated by Bean, so that in the future it will be patie 
to add toa reconstruction at least the conventional ears of the race 
to which the individual belongs. In the case of the young indian 
from North Hadley I have purposely set the ears well out, since the 
face and head seem to suit that form, The case is- wholly without 
other basis, bat with regard to both this and the other reconstruc- 
tions it is to be observed that ina head shorn of hair, as these all 
are, the external ears appear more prominent than when the hair is 
present. 

Undoubtedly a more detailed study of these special features— 
hose, miouth, and eves—in a lorge number of bodies, anid the sub- 
sequent study of the macerated skulls of the same individuals, 
would add greatly to our knowledge of the definite points indicated 
in the hone, and would render the reconstruction of these features 
nich more exact than at present, There are undoubtedly many 
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more correlations between the soft features and the underlying 
hard parts that we have not yet learned to read, since, theoretically, 
every change in the first, in a region where the two are so inti- 
mately associated as in the face, must cause corresponding modi- 
fications of the latter, The droop of a lip, or increased weight 
in an eyelid, presumably brings with it some change in the under- 
lving bone, and these correlations we may sometime learn to read. 

It is very probable, too, that we may obtain some help from 
an allied line of investigation now being extensively followed, 
namely, the study of the facial muscles in the different human 
races (Ruge, Popowsky, Forster, Fischer, von Eggeling, Loth, and 
many others), The facts thus obtained will be of direct service 
in informing us which lines to emphasize, and which surfaces to 
strengthen in building up the faces of differenr racial types, and 
will probably serve to guide us to many of the correlations we seek 
by pointing out the places where such are likely to be founded, 

In two points only, that of the bodily condition of the subject, 
whether well-nourished or emaciated, and that of the presence and 
location of wrinkles, two closely associated superficial characters 
that differ at times in the same individual, can the skull not be 
expected to furnish much information; and inasmuch as these 
details, superficial as they are, are generally much relied. upon in 
the sight recognition of individual faces, the method here discussed 
will always, to the unscientific, have its deficiencies. Even here, 
however, certain af the deeper folds and wrinkles can be inferred 
from the general relations and amount of development of the other 
parts, and assuredly many of the traces of senility are very apparent 
in the bones, It is thus quite warrantable for us to adopt even 
the extreme view of Holl, that “der Formenreichthum der skele- 
urten. Gesiehtsschádel ist ein so grosser, dass jeder dieser eine 
bestimmte Physiognomie aufweist; sie sind von einander gerade 
so verschieden, wie es die Gesichter der Lebenden str." ! 

This extreme individuality of the bony faces in skulls is not 
саву to recognize, since not even a professional craniologist. expe- 
riences the daily and hourly drill in the selection and comparison 


! M. Holl, Ueber Ceslchtsbildung, in. Afir. anikeap. Ges. ín. Wien, 1898, psy. 
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of features which we all of us experience from our infancy in the 
case of faces, but by spreading over a skull a plastic mass of a 
definite thickness the surface with which we are all familiar is 
brought out, and the individuality at once appears, 

As a method the results seem, at least, satisfactory, but it 
needs not only many new observations concerning the correlation 
of hand and soft parts, but also a large number of tests like that 
af the negro skull above mentioned, where, hy deatli-masks, photo- 
graphs; or actual acquaintance, the appearance in: the flesh may 
be put on record, amd compared with the completed. restoration, 
made by an operator kept in ignorance of the records. 

When perfected, there is practically no end to the application 
of this reconstruction method. Not only is there an important 
medicolegal aspect of the cage, in the numerous instances in which 
the identity of a given skull comes in question, but the same ques- 
tion comes up frequently in such cases as these of Bach and Schiller. 
OF the 278 skulls recently obtained from the wreck of the Maine 
but few could be identified, and these only by swords and other 
associated objects. Had the skills been reconstructed by this 
method, it is probable that with the codperation of relatives and 
former friends, but very few would have remained unidentified. 

Other important applications are the reconstructing of ancient 
ot prehistoric skulls, like these of the ancient Cretans, Oscans, 
Etruscans, and so on, or those of the Romans of classic times, 
notably these from Pompeii, These latter would be of especial 
interest, since they could be directly compared with the sculptured 
portraits: found in association with them, occasionally, perhaps, 
portraits of the same inclivicuals or of near relatives, The Roman 
Church, also, has preserved as relics many an ancient skull, with а 
more or less authentic record, and in such cases the historical 
interest might often be considerable, | 

There is much need of work in this direction, and the writer of 
this paper would welcome anv ccóperation; — The method itself í53n 
simple that it can be readily performed by any one who follows the 
directions here given, and the very first attempt cannot help being 
at least moderately successful. The subject is already receiving 
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considerable attention in Europe, as may be seen by the work of 
the last session of the Anatomische Gesellschaft at Munich (April 
1912], the program of which included the presentation of the genuine 
skull of Schiller by Froriep, as already referred wo, and the demon- 
stration of several new plastic reconstructions by von Eggeling. 
In the skulls of our aborigines we in America have some interesting 
and important material, the study of which may thus be furthered. 
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THE ABORIGINAL USE OF TURQUOIS IN NORTH 
AMERICA 


By JOSEPH E. POGUE 


[xTRODUCTORY 


“7 HE use of turquois in North America, apart from its modern 
її application in jewelry, has been confined to Central America, 
Mexico, and the southwestern portion of the United States, 

and within thus rerritory it has been known and prized for centuries. 
At the time of the Spanish conquest there were, broadly speaking. 
three somewhat distinct groups of aborigines within this region: 
the Zufii, Hopi; and allied tribes dwelling in pueblos in the elevated 
plateau of New Mexico, Arizona, and northern Mexico; the Nahuan 
tribes, commonly designated as Aztecs, with a higher degree of 
culture than the Indians to the north. occupying the mountainous 
region of Mexico; and the Maya, Quiché, and kindred peoples of 
Central America, Inall three provinces the turquois found both 
a religious and an ornamental use, and there are striking analogies 
between ite application among widely separated tribes. With the 
passing of the ancient Nahuan and Mayan cultures, however, the 
use of the turquois dwindled to unimpurtance sauth af the sorthert- 
most provinces of Mexico; but not so in the Pueblo region, where 
the mineral holds the same high place today that it did centuries ago. 
The information conceming the use of turquois by modern 
Indians is drawn from writings of ethnologists and other observers, 
and study of the objects themselves, a number of which are in the 


‘Published by permission of the Smithsonian Institution 

This pajer is extrarted from the manweripe of a (erthooming work in which the 
"writer attempts to present the available information beariig aon tic history, ethunloxy. 
mythohigy, anut folklore. ae well as the mincralogy. geology, anel technology of turquois 
Ele realizes that many facts of imterest have escaped him, and will be grateful for 
sumprations antl dab. wot only pelative to the subject of this paper. but ro tur yunis 
igh 
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ethnologie collections of the United States. National Museur.' 
The evidente for deducing the application of turquois among the 
ancient tribes is derived from two different and wholly independent 
sources: firstly, the objects new existing in varions collections and 
available through accurate. descriptions; secondly, the writings of 
the old Spanish chroniclers, who were first-hand observers of the 
actual conditions: A few words concerning the relative weight of 
the two classes of evidence: The first, im most instances, can hardly 
he questioned: the turquois in the objects described has in many 
mmstances been identified as auch by competent mineralogista, The 
historical evidence ia more open. to doubt: we cannot always be 
sure that the precious stone described as turquois t= really. such. 
The descriptions of it are sometimes confusing and conflicting, and 
were the historical accounts the only basis the entire ancient use 
nl turquois might be open to reasonable doubt; So many turquois 
objects are known, however, and some of tliese so closely fit the 
descriptions. of. the old. writers, thar the historical evidence, by 
corrohoration, assumes a weight it would not have alone and in the: 
main can safely he accepted. 

In the old Spanish writings there is frequent mention of agree 
precious stone prized by the Aztecs and called by them chalckiluitl 
(pronounced chal-che-we'-1]). ‘This has been the subject of much 
discussion, some. maintaining that it represents jade, others that 
it was tunquois, others that it was in part jade. and in part turquois, 
still others that the term included many varieties of green gems, 
and so on. This subject will receive special treatment elsewhere: 
it is possible here only to state the conclusions reached by the writer, 
namely, that the early writers confüsed several green stones uniler 
this term; the natives, however, used it more strictly to designate 
one of their most valued precious stones, in the Southwest. this 
licing turquois, in Mexico and Central America probally jade. The 
uses of chalchihuitl and turquois were very similar, and in discussing 
the latter an occasional allusion to the former cannot be avoided. 

‘The writer tau! occasion to spend three monthe among the Navaho and Hopi 
Ы төліне Arbona in tyro and wae afforded gue opportunity to observe the use al 


turquois among these tribes. He hes ole inspected with profi tbe ethnolagle сы- 
lections in the Biririeh Museum and the Berlin Museum of Eeinology, 
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It may be useful to bear in mind the relative, rather than the 
absolute, antiquity of the races which have used turquois! For 
example, the culture of Mexico at the time of the conquest was 
more archaic than that of Egypt under the Pharaohs, and certain 
of the tribes of our Southwest, the Hopi, for example, are almost 
as primitive today as the dwellers tn tlie lake*villages of Switzerland 
during Neolithic times. 


Tue Use- or Tungua ix Mexico AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
Use аз Allested by Historical Evidence 

The first European to come in contact with turquois in the 
New World was probably Juan de Grijalva, the discoverer of 
Yucatan. According to Gomara,? he secured by barter from the 
natives of this country in 1518 three gilded masks of wood, covered 
with mosaics of turquois. It is not unlikely that one, if not all, of 
these is in existence today Proceeding on the same expedition to 
San Juan de Ulloa, Grijalva obtained further ornaments from 
the natives, including four turquoisincrusted ear pendants and 
five gilded. mosaic masks (nature of mosaics not described). 

It was in the following vear that Fernando Cortés made the first 
of a series of daring moves that so quickly resulted in the overthrow 
of the " Aztec Empire". It is related that upon landing at San 
Juan de Ulloa he was met by numbers of natives, of whom it was 
observed * that " Among the rest or rather aloofe off fram the rest 
were certaine Indians of differing habit, higher than the other and 
had the grietles of their noses slit, hanging aver their mouthes, and 
rings of jet and amber hanging thereat: their nether lips also bored 
and in the holes rings of gold and Turkesse-stones* which weighed so 
much that their lips hung over their chinnes leaving their teeth bare. 

t For a good discussion of the degrees ol culture embraced by the terms savagery, 
tiarharkem. ami civilization. comiult Fiske. The Discovery of America, Boston, 18652, vol. 
: T A giniralle des Imdes Occidentales, «à Trrres Жаншу, French: trans. by 
М. PFiumeée, Paris, 1606, pp, 64, 65. 

i n pagi dta 457. 

* Purchus, Pilgrimes, Loudon, 1636. vol. v. book 8. chap 9. p. 8590. quoted by Dall, 


Jd Ann. Rep. Bur. Eihnol., 1881-823, pi 85. 
! The custom of wearing lahreta.of turquola was ale practise] in South America. 
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These Indians of this New Cut Cortez caused to come to him and 
learned that they were of Zempoallan a citie distant thence a dayes 
journey whom their Lord had sent: .. . being not subject to 
Montezuma but anely:as they were holden in by force." 

Cortés immediately dispatched envoys to enter into negotiations 
with Montezuma, ruler of the Aztecs, who returned ambassadors to 
the Spanish camp, bearing princely gifts: Sahagun! enumerates 
in detail these presents, and his inventory includes: (1) A mask, 
incrusted with a mosaic of turquois, carrying upon it a snake, coiled 
and twisted, worked of the same stone; (2) A bishop's crozier® 
all made of turquois in mosaic work, and terminating in a coiled 
snake's head; (3) Large earrings of chalchihuitl, in serpent design; 
(4) À mitre* of ocelot's skin, surmounted bva large chalchihuitl, 
and decorated with turquois mosaic, and (5) A staff? adorned with 
mosaic of turquois, 

According to other accounts.” Montezuma later sent further 
gifts, intended for the Spanish King, including four chalchihultls, 
each, seccording to the estimates placed upon them by the Mexicans, 
"worth a lcad of gold." The identity of the four stones cannot be 
definitely settled, Kunz however, remarks that "it is a well 
authenticated fact that the gems referred to were turquoises, and 
it is believed that they are among the crown jewels of Spain." 

The Spaniards soon penetrated to the high plateau of. Mexico 
and seized the personage of Montezuma. They found the turquois 
esteemed throughout the country, and the many uses to which tt 
was put are recorded in the writings of their chroniclers. 

The turquois was employed not only as an omarment, but found 
an important religious and ceremonial application as well. A 

! Histoire générale des chótes de Ig. Nauselle-Erporne, Vrench ttuns. by Jourdanet 
ani Simion Para, 1880; pp- 700-300; 

These were umong thi insignin ot Quertzalecatl and therr pireseutation to Cortés 
suggetts thar rhe Jutter was theuglit to be thle Fair-siinnet god, returning from thi east 
aa had heen prophesied, — Mes Nurtall (The Atlatt or Spesr-tlirower, Peabody Must 
Papers, Cambridge, 1891, vol. t, no. 3, pp- 21-23) deeras these examples to be & form 
of atlatl, or spear«throwrer, ad »tuics, " IE appears that all rhree wore sent tà Eurape, " 

| ! Clavigero, Miey of Merie, Cullen's tzuna, Phila, 1813. p. 282. The Memoirs 
uf FHerual [Muz, Lockhart's trans , London. 1844, vol. k p gJ, 

‘Gen aad Precious Sionit INew. York. 1890. p. 63. 
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Nahuan king was interred with great pomp, a mask either painted 
or of gold, or of turquois mosaic, being placed over his face” A 
pendant of turquois hung from the underlip of Topiltzin, the chief 
of six priests customarily engaged in human sacrifice;*? "under the 
lip upon the midst of the beard hee had à peece like unto a small 
canon of Azured stone." * In the month of Izcalli a feast was cele- 
brated in honor of. Xiuhtecutli,* the God of Fire, and an image of 
this Aztec Vulcan was adorned in fine raiment; from its cars hung 
pendants wrought in mosaics of turquoises? and its left-hand grasped 
a shield surmounted by five green chalchihuitl stones placed in the 
form of a cross upon a gold plate," 

Quetzalcoatl, Lord of the Winds, and the mysterious hero-god 
of the Mexicans, is supposed to have introduced the art of working 
precious stones” In the sacrifices and fetes held in his honor he is 
represented as wearing blue tunquois earrings in mosaic? He was 
worshipped as the god of commerce by merchants who bought, sold, 
and worked in precious stones.’ According to tradition the palace 
of this personage was composed of four apartments, lavishly 
decorated: the easternmost one “called the hall of emeralds and 
turquoises, because its walls were embellished with stones of all 
kinds arranged in mosaics of wonderlul perfection.”"" | Catmaxtli, 
the father of Quetzalecat!, was adorned with a mask of turquots 
mosaic during the feast of CatmaxtlL" 


——  -— 8 — ныне 


! Bancroft, Natiee Racer af the Pacific States of Norih Amerita, New Vork. 1874. 





wol 1. p.605. "Speaking of the obsequics of Tezozomac о Azxcapuzaleo, Istlibxochit! 
*ays that a turquole mask wa* pat over his басе. SUO Reluaiomes. |n. Kingsbertough. 


Mea Antiga vòl, 9, р. 379. Veytia states that lt was a gold mask "garnecidu de 
turquezis "Hiit. Ant. Mel, tarn. 1v, p. 5. 

* Cluvigera, loc. eit. 1813, volt. 1t, p. 52. 

| Purchas, Piljrimer, Lomdon, 1626, vol. v, book 5, chap. 9. p. A71, quoted hy Dll. 
3d Amn, Rep. Bur, FAhnol., 1881-82. p. 85 

!xiuil! — turquois. herb, pear, ar comet, and (кеш = toed. 

“Хаһаршп, lex, rit., p. 27. | 

* [bid.. p. £0. 

' Torquemada, Meosarckia Indiam, Madii, 1723. vol. Іт, -р. 4%. 

* Suhagun, lor, cit. p. 1; 

5 Pefiatiel, Monnmenti of. Ancient Mexican Art, Berlin, 1$00, p» 12. 

"<аһатып, joe, crt. vol 3, р. 650. See nlso. Bancroft. loc. cit; vol. 2; pi 73; 
Emerem, Imdian Afsthr oor Legends. Hostan, 1884. p- o. Nuttall in Peabody Mur, 
Papers, Cambridgr, root, vol. rr, p. 394. 

1 Bancroft, loc. git.. vol 2, р. 214. 
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Each Aztec god wis represented as carrying some form of atlatl; 
25 2 symbol, and these objects, fashioned in snake design and inlaid 
with turquoises, were in ceremonial use at the time of the con- 

quest. Inthe great festival in honor of Quetzalcoatl, his high priest 

was preceded by a “mace-bearer with a sceptre shaped like-a 
monstrous serpent, all covered with mosaic composed of turquoises.’” 
Similar insignia were presented to Cortés by Montezuma, as has 
been noted. The serpent-shaped atiati of the hero-god Huitzilo- 
pochtl was called Xéuatllatl, meaning blue or turquois attatl.* 

The ornamental use of turquois was no less interesting. Monte- 
zuma, a3 high-priest and representative of a god, wore necklaces of 
precious stones, fine and large, consisting of chalchihuitl and 
turquoises of finest quality. The latter, indeed, were of such 
value that they could be worn only by the first of the land. The 
dress of the naliles is thus described by Sahliagun:* 


“The Mexican lords wear wrist banils if НІшгі: eather made pliable 
Mith balsam, anr] decorated with strings of chalchihuttl or other precious 
stones. Thev used to wear chin ornaments of chalchihuit] set in gold and 
implanted in the flesh, Some ol the ornamenta ure large crystals with 
Wie feathers in them, which gives to. them the aapect of sapphires, 
Thes wear many other precious stemes protrmding through: openings 
made im the lower lip; The noses of the great lords urealso pierced and 
they wear in the openings Sine: turquoises and other precious stones, 
onec am each side." 


Annually the tribes under the dominion of Montezuma were 
required. to. pay tribute, including jewelry and ornaments of great 
value.. As recorded in the “Book of Tribute” and translated by 
Penafiel,* these consisted of a “gold circle, gold diadem; gold- neck- 
lace, pearls of chalehihuitl, masks of turquois stone, turquois stone 
nor cut, stones of rock crystal with shades of blue and with gold 
mounting, pendants of beryl enamelled in blue, and with. gold 
! Nuttall in Peabody Mut. Papers; Cambridge, 189r. vol. 1; no. 3. [pk 29x 
?* Sahagum, loc. ci, p. 169. бее шім» Nuttall, 1891, loc. cit., p. 23. 

3 Nutrall. Bot. loc, cit. pr. 188. 

!Sahngum, loe. сір, p. siy Nuttall in Peabody Mus, Papers, Cambridgr. (888. 
L, hà. ni pp- IgE 

4 Loc. eit. p. 511. | 

‘Monuments of Anzcirmt Mexican Art, Berlin, 1890, p. 70. 
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mounting, and plates mounted with tunquois stones." — Inctuded 
also therein, according to Clavigero,! were "ten emall measures of 
fine turquoisee and one cargo of ordinarv turquoises" — It is known 
from the Chronicle of Tezozomoc® that in the 1§th century the 
Mexicans imported shields and ear-plugs bedecked with turquois 
mosia from the people of the Zapotecan tribes and. accepted 
them as tribute. 

Very little historical information is available regarding the nature 
and occurrenee of the turquais employed by the old Mexicans. 
Sahagun writes: 

"The turqunis occurs in mines. — There are some mines whence тоге 
er less fine comes are obtained, Some are bright, clear, fiie and. trane- 
parent; while others are uot," 

Again: 

"Teoxiuitl is called turquoia of the gods No one las à right to 
possess of use it: but it must always In) offered or devoted tà a divinity. 
It is a fine stone without auy blemish Und quite brilliant, It is rare and 
comes from ndistance, There are some which are round. and resemble 
ahazel-nut cutin two, These nre called sihutamnlli "t — | 

In another place* he says: 

“There is another medicinal stone called. xiliutamoltetl (from 
rinhtomelli, tuequotis; and fen, stoned, whith ie greem and white ar the 
same time like chalchihuith Tris very beautiful, Ite moistened scrap: 
ines ure good for feeblenees nod nausea. Iris brought from Cuateuiula 
ard Xochonucheo, They toike jt hito strings lor binging aroi the 
eek, ™ 


Finally, in relating the traditions of the first settlement. of 
Mexico by the natives, Sahagun? states: 





' Slorin antica del Meisteo, Cowne, 1780. 

* See Lehmann in GIobnz, vol. go, 19940. p. 323. | 

"Loc cb. po3171. From thik desriptlan cae would vuppeswe (hát. Sahagun's 
"perqunta^! Баец more thm ang mineral, [ot Tureunisve ane not. Eramgqarent 

—  *Sahagiüu loc. eit, p. 771. 

* Loc. cit; ti 753. 

i in a sauumusctipt copy al Shagun in Магы (potet by Бег. Стеланын Abe 
Фән кетет zar amerihanlicken: Sprache: ind Allecthumikunide, Berlin. 1904, val. z. p. 
37] It ja stated tlt tlie Curquala was not very hard and thatit wmi fist polixbed witti 
fine sand amd then with another polisher, Emery war oat utilized ñb witii mamy 
ot her precion tone. 

нні ін Pefafiel, Momimenti o£ Awciemi Mevicun 4», Berlin, 1800, pp. 20- 28 
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“The Toltecs also discovered the mine of precious stones, called in 
Mesico Xivit! (Xihuitl), which means turquoise This mine, according 
ti the ancients, was in a large hill situated near the village af. Tepot- 
zatlan: a: At present the same name is borne by un inhabited village 
near Tulla."! 

| Use ay Atfeited by Objects 

Turquois has been identifed in a mmber of objects originating 
within the region of ancient Aztec dominion and coming from 
farther south in Central America, Its presence substantiates, to an 
important extent, the historical descriptions of its use as developed 
in the preceding section, and attests the position it held at the 
time of the Spanish conquest. 

Moesaics.—One of the most interesting and highly developed arts 
in prehistoric America was that of incrusting objects for ceremonial 
and ornamental purposes with precious and semi-precious stones 
Ancient mosaics, showing skill in workmanship and taste in design, 
are to be seen in many of the leading museums. This form of art 
reached ite highest development in ancient Mexico (including Cen- 
tral America), although excellent examples are known from ruins in 
the southwestern portion of the United States, and objects from Peru 
inlaid with turquets’ indicate a similar, though less perfected, 
application in South America. The materials usually employed 
were turqueis, jadeite, malachite, quartz, beryl, garnet, obstdian, 
pyrite, gold, and. vari-colored shell, cemented to a base of wood, 
bone; er stone by means of a tenacious vegetal pitch of local origin. 
mly twenty-four examples from Mexico and Central America 
are now known, As a result of a peculiar coincidence of circum- 
stances, twenty-three of these are to be found in European museums, 
most of this number having reached the continent during Spanish 
ocenpancy of the region in question, — The best preserved of these 
objects are very beautiful and are among the highest types of art 
attained in aboriginal America 

tiat far fram Mesiso City. 

tGonmara (Afii irai dea finde) Occidentules, e$ Terres Neuner, trans. mto 
Fieml by Pumdé, Paris, 1605. p. 46) refers to. thr Aztec custom o£ inlaying furures 
nmi maske of wini with varius colori stones 


* Joyce im Amarita Antkropoloyia val, du, 4958 pp. Iêr, Joycee, South Anier- 
iram Aréckaclogs, London. $913, p. 3065 
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The mosaics are distributed as follows: Nine! in the Christy 
Collection of the British Museum in London: Avet in the Prehistoric 
and Ethnographical Museum in Rome; three? in the Royal Museum 
for Ethnology in Berlin; three* in the Imperial Museum in Vienna; 
two* in the Ethnographical Museum in Copenhagen; one’ in the 
Ducal Museum in Gotha; and one? in the United States National 
Museum at Washington, These will be described briefly in the 
order given, followed bya discussion of their origin and significance. 

Of the nine specimens in the British Museum, the most inter- 
esting and best known is the mask shown in pl. XXIX, I. [t consists 
ol a human skull, the front of which is covered with a mosaic of 
five transverse hands alternately of turquois* and. highly polished 
obsidian. The rear portion has been cut away to admit of its 
being hung, by the leather thongs which «till remain, over the face 
of an idol, as was the custom in Mexico to mask the gods on state 


iTylor, Anukwary of Mexica ond the Mericuny, Ancient and Modern, Londen, 
1801, App. 3. pr- 3137-339. Barurhourg, Aecherehey тиг бит ғиѓне ile Palenqué el sur 
lex origimez de du civiliraiiom du Mézique, агля, 1865. Franke Guide to. Ihe Chitty 
Collection. British Muram, 1358, Stevens. Flint Chips, Lontlon 1570, Pp. 324-378: 
Brocklehurst, Merics Today, Lindon, 1883, p. 104. Rewl in Avehaolopie, Soc. Anti- 
quarks, London, wale £1. 1895, pt. 1. pp. 383-398. Opipel In Globus, vol. 20. 1396. pp. 
4-13.. Lehmann in (itobus, val; 90, 1000, рр. 318-322, 

7 Pigorini, Gli amtichi oggetil meiricawt incrottátl all moraico, Réüle Acca. dmi 
Lincel, Rene, 1885. — Andree, Exhwogeephirhe Parallelem әлі Verplrirhe, Leipelg. 
1839, pp. 127-130. Rud. loc. eit. Oppel. loe, cit. Pefinfiel. Andumzsntaría А шіріп; 
Vestidos Gwerreros y Ciniler de los Mexicanos, Mexico, 100], pp. tar-Tóy; — Birshuell 
in. Americam Anikropologrid, vol 8, root. pp 243-255. Lehimunn. loc. cit. 

! Bastlan: in Werk. Berliner СәзеінА, Атійғар,, 1885, |Һ ып! ІЛШеің Сонігін 
intern, Amérirámiihét. gme aw. 1888, Berlin. ipo. po 738. Uble in Vart. Kel. 
Murcum für Valkerkumde, Berlin, 1&89. pp- z, 30. Andrec. loc. cit. Penari r003: 
lw. cit. Lehmann. 1000, loc. cit. Lehmann in Comgrés imiern. Amérrcanives, 15th 
ees, Quebec. 1906, vol = toov. DD- 330—149. 

* Seinhaur. Hamikanslog für die PBaiuikémden, Copenhagen, 18856. p. 10; IBS, 
p.22. Hegcerin Amnaiem der B. k- Nulurhistor, Hofmiastum, Wien, vol. 7. tj. yp. J70- 
400. Lehmann, 1906, Tor. cit. 

* Duc in. Archíises de {а commi scientifique du. Aléxique, Fatis, 1867, vol. 3, 
ph t. pp. 157-158, Anon. Congeis International d'antheopelogie priliiterigur, С.В. 
qhu: eesi Copenhagen. 1860, p. 463, Stevens loc, cit. Andree, loc. cit. Lehmann, 
root, boc, cig. 

! Andree, bo ot, ТЫЫ... Гейтна/ Ағей, Ше Бласдғ.. то. 1, 148%. рр. 214-215. 
Ibid... Compràs inleen. Américumtstes, sth өс. 1588, Бесін, 1%уз, рр. 146-140. 

1! Blackiston in Ажмитісти Днійғамногіі, ү01 із. 00, әр. 516-511. 

* Erud. loc. e. 
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occasions.’ ‘The eves are disks of shiny pyrite surrounded by 
circles of white shell: and the nagal cavity has been slightly enlarged, 
with the insertion of pink shell? ‘This interesting object was ac- 
quired from the Hertz Collection, having previously been obtained 
about the year 1445 at a sale of a collection in Bruges, suggesting 
that ib was brought from Mexico soon after 15321 and before the 
expulsion of the Spaniards from Flanders during the revolt of the 
Low Countries in 15795 No. 2 (pl. XXX, 1)* i$ à mask of cedar 
wood, formed of two rattlesnake carvings entwined to represent a 
human face. The front is covered with a mosaic of turquols, of 
bright blue and dull green color, so distributed as to give to the two 
snakes a different shade. The specimen is 6.9 inches high and was 
purchased in. Paris in. 1870 from the Demidoff Collection. No. 3 
(pl. xxx, 2)! is à mask of cedar cut to fit the face; its surface is 
covered with a beautiful mosaic of accurately fitted, polished slabs 
uf turquois, mostly of a brilliant blue. The face is studded with 
numerous knobs of polished. turquois, and the eves are mother-ol- 
peurl® The specimen, which is in an excellent state of preservation, 
came froma collection in Florence or Venice. No, 47 ts a suctificial 
knife with blade of yellowish, opalescent chalcedony. The handle 
is af light-colored wood carved in the form of a crouching human 
figure, wearing an eagle mask, its face appearing through the 
widely opened mouth of the bind, The figure i5 incrusted ith a 
resa of turquoise, blended with malachite and white and red 
shell; much of the mosaic has now disappeared fram its setting, 
This piece was previously in the Hertz Collection, having been 
acquired in. Florence or Venice. No. 5* isa headpiece, or helmet, 
cut from a aingle block of. wood with the interior. hollowed and 
painted green. Tt is carved in ornamental shape, pointed at the 
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back and front, probably to represent the upper mandible of an 
eagle, and was covered with a mosaic of turquois, malachite, pear! 
shell, and pink shell. Much of the: mosaic ts gone, but sufficient 
remains to show an involved design, including two conventional 
rattlesnakes. Its history may be traced back to 1854, when it was 
purchased in Paris. No. 6! consists of a circular disk or shield of 
cedar, about 12 inches in diameter, with a mosaic. of turquoise 
and shell in elaborate design, including the snake, human figure, 
and geometric patterns. This example was purchased in 1866 
from a dealer, who stated that it came from Turin, It resembles 
in design the famous "Reloj de Montezuma" or calendar-stone 
in Mexico City. No 7? js a pendant of white wood, 4 inches 
high, carved to represent an ape-like head, with open mouth, as 
shown in pl. Xxix, 2. The front is covered with a mosaic of tur- 
quois, malachite, and other stones. The turquois is mostly of a 
pale green color, but two patches above the sides af the mouth 
are a bright blue. This specimen. was obtained in 1866 from a 
dealer who had secured it in northern Italy. No; 8? is a breast- 
ornament. of light-colored wood, fashioned in the form of a two- 
headed snake with body disposed in meander loops (see pl. xxtX, 3). 
It is 17.5 inches in length, and is covered on the front with a 
mosaic of fairly uniform turquois бізін, with a line of larger pieces 
following the middle of the body. It was obtained from an old 
collection in Rome, — No 9,* the final example, consists of the figure 
of a feline animal, with open mouth and protruding tongue, crouch- 
ing upon its haunches, [t is 6.8 inches in height, and was carved 
from. a. block of brown wood; its surface shows the remains of a 
mosaic of turquois, malachite, pínk shell, and pyrite, Tts history 
is not Enown. 

The five incrusted objects in Rome have been. described. and 
illustrated in colors by Pigorini, and a photographic reproduction 
ot them is shown in pl. xxxr of this paper. They include two 
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masks, two knife-handles, and a musical instrument or rattle. Mask 
No. t (pl, xxxt, 3) is made of wood, the back hollowed out to fit 
a human face, and the outside incrusted with a partly preserved 
mosaic consisting of malachite, turquois, red, white, and blackish 
shell, and pearl shell, besides a little garnet and several squares 
of pyrite. The eye cavities and half-open mouth are colored red, 
and out of the latter issue two white tusks and a tongue, which 
projects to the chin, where it joins an appendage below, resembling 
the head of an animal. The piece was acquired in 1876 from. the 
University of Bologna; during the t7th century it was in the col- 
lection of Aldrovandus. Mask No. 2 (fig. 4) i¢ somewhat similar 
to that just described, although its back is not hollowed out. Ht 
was obtained in Florence in 1880, and its history can be traced by 


of it being in the Inventario della Guardarobo Medicea (155371359). 
The two knife-handles (figs. 1 and 2) are in the form of crouching 
figures, the one human, and the other with à human body and an 
animal's head with widely open mouth. Both are entirely covered 
with mosaic of turquois and other minerals, and are somewhat 
similar te the knife-handle in the Christy Cullection in the British 
Museum. These two pieces are figured in an old catalogue of 
16777 The musical instrument or rattle (hg. 5) iz made of a human 
femur, with the ball covered with mosaic, a few pieces of which 
«till remain, [ts history ts not known. 

The three ancient mosaics deposited in Berlin include a skull 
mask and two animal figures. The moet interesting of these is 
the first? which is fashioned from a human skull inlaid over the 
surface with small slabs of sky-blue to pale turquois. This speci- 
men was previously in the Ducal Museum of Braunschweig. The 
second piece" is a two-headed jaguar, 12.5. inches long, carved 

'Aldreeandus, Maurum Ajrtallizum, Bobnma. 1647. |, 559. 

VLegani, Afiseo: Cor plam, Bolsgna, 1677. p- 4p7. Іігенна [Pyrauarcha rive. de 
fulmine nahero degne febrium origina libri dua, Padum. t634. pp. 123-120) gures 
and describes two Knife-hamdles «nmilur to thooe im Rome amd the one in London: 
Lehmann (roo loc cit.) thinks that these-twn represent the ones describeil by Aliro- 
vandus (i647, loc. cit.) and ars now apparentiy Last. 

! Bastian. loc. cit, 

C Lelimmnn. 1907; loc. cit 
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from à piece of wood and covered with plates of turquois and mala- 
chite, with some obsidian, shell, and mother-of-pearl. The eyes are 
malachite. It came ta the museum through the estate of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, who must have secured it during his journey 
in Mexico, though he left no note concerning its acquisition. The 
third example is a jaguar head of wood, inlaid with shell, turquois, 
and malachite; This specimen was formerly in the Ducal Museum 
of Braunschweig. 

There are three turquois incrusted objects in Vienna. — No. 1! 
is a circular, slightly convex, wooden shield, about 16.5 inches in 
diameter. Except for a narrow border it was formerly covered 
with an elaborate design in turquois mosaic; which has almost 
entirely fallen away, leaving impressions in the gum. indicating 
its original extent. The object probably formed the center of a 
shield, somewhat similar to those presented to Cortés by Monte- 
zuma. No, 2 represents the head of an animal, carved of light- 
colored wood and covered with an inlay of pieces of shell, jadeite, 
turquoiz, and glass of obsidian, This is of somewhat different 
make [rom the other mosaics, and is executed in a much bolder 
and rougherstyle. Тһе earliest mention of these two objects was in 
an inventory for the year 1596. In 1891 they were encountered 
by Mrs Zelia Nuttall in the Ambras Collection, and were subse- 
quently transferred to the Imperial Hofmuseum in Vienna. Хо. 
3*isa Xolotl figure, Its history is not known. 

The two specimens in Copenhagen are masks of wood, orna- 
mented with mosaics of turquois, mother-of-pearl, and small shells* 

The single specimen in Gotha 15 а well-made mask in the shape 
ofa bird's head. — It is decorated with an inlay consisting of mala- 
chite, turquois, mother-of-pearl, red coral, and white shell, but 
most of the mosaic has fallen out. This object was obtained from 
a Jesuit collection in Rome about 1800, 

The final example forms part of the Blackiston Collection in the 
United States National Museum, and has an added interest in being 


i Heger, Joc. cit. 9 The turqueia woe identified as such by F. Berwerth. 
! Lehmann, loc. cit. 

! Cangré» Inirrnational pefo. lc. cit..— Steinhaut, lec. «it. 

* Andree, lic, cit. | 
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the only specimen of ancient Mexican or Central American mosaic 
art now known on this continent. The object’ is a life-sized 
mask which was formerly covered by a mosaic of turquois? and 
other stones set in a thick laver of gum or pitch, Three greatly 
elongated projections serve for the nose and two lips. There are 
two circular openings for the eyes, and smaller ones on the side to 
carry thongs which bound it to the head. In the forehead is an 
oval hollow which possibly formed a setting fora large ornamental 
stone, since fallen out. Along the sides of the face are impressions 
in the gum of regularly shaped stones, larger than those of the rest 
af the mosaic. The remainder of the mask was covered by thin, 
polished slabs of turquois, a number of which are still in place. 
The turquois is fine blue and green to dirty grayish or yellowish. 
The mask was recently collected by A. H. Blackiston from a cave 
in Honduras, near the ruins of the ancient city of Хасо, 

The twenty-four known mosaics, by way of summary, are as 
follows: 

" Human skulls, 2 (London, Berlin). 
10 masks | Woot 7 (z London, 2 Rome, 2 Copenhagen, 1 Washington). 
Bird mask, t (Gotha). 

! east heads, 3 (London, Berlin, Vienna), 
5 beast ien 8) от АЕ 
3 knife handles (1 London, 2 Rome), 

2 shields (London, Vienna), 

i helmet (London). 

I double make (London). 

1 bonc musical iustrument (Roimne). 
r Xalotl figure (Vienza]. 

Except one mask (Washington) recently collected in Honduras, 
the other mosaics have been in Europe fora long period. Nearly 
all of them were acquired by European museums from old conti- 
nental collections. More than half were at one period in Italy* 
(distributed in Florence, Venice, Turin, Bologna, and Rome), the 
principal owners being the Medici in Florence, Ferdinando Cospi, 

Cackiton, Joc. cit; The rpectmen B no. 258171. 

1 Thentificarinn verified by the present writer. 

Eichmann, 1905, lac. eit. 
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a relative of the Medici. and Ulysses Aldrovandus in Bologna, As 
has been noted, some of these (or analogous examples, now lost) 
were mentioned in old catalogues of the years 1553, 1596, 1643, 
1647, and 1677. Tt is probable that the majority reached Europe 
during and immediately after the Spanish conquest of Mexico. 
Most of these are of Aztec origin, though some were probably 
fashioned by tribes living farther to the south. 

According to Lehmann? the mosaic art seems to have centered 
within the country east of the Mexican highland where, he believes, 
it existed in a specially flourishing condition. The turquots utilized 
was possibly derived from near-by deposits now unknown. There is 
some authority? for believing that this mineral was imported from 
Guatemala and Xochonuchco, and ancient tradition points to the 
village of Tulla as a source? t is almost certain, however, that 
part of itat least was obtained through trade from the Cerillos 
locality in New Mexico, which was extensively exploited in pre- 
Spanish time, 

The mosaics were not ordinary ornaments: They had à sym- 
bolical meaning and were apparently confined to ceremonial appli- 
cation. They were the insignia of the Aztec gods, and, as such, 
were employed to adorn their representatives, both idols and priests. 
They had, moreover, a legendary: significance, and tradition. fre- 
quently attributed their use to the deities. The presents sent by 
Monteztima to Cortés included objects elaborately adorned in 
turquois mosaic; these gilts carried a special meaning in that 
they were the regalia dedicated to the memory of Quetzaleoatl, 
of whom Cortés was believed to be the reincarnation. 

Dental neutilation—A peculiar custom of aboriginal America, 
and one most frequently practised in Central America and Mexico, 
was that of altering the shape of the teeth or modifying their ap- 
pearance by the insertion of different materials. Several of the 

! Globus, val. 9o, 1905, p. 313. 

? Sahagun, book ri, edition of A. Siméon. p. pig. Hernandez, His. Animalium 
e Mineralium Nome Hispania, book r. tr. 6, p. 9o, cited by Lehmann, 19605, р. 39. 

! Ree page 444- 


шаш). loc, cit. book 12. chap. 4, See ales Nuttall, The Atlatl or Spear. 
thrower. Peabody Muscum Papers. Combridge. 1891. vol. 1, to. 3, рр. 21-23. 
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early Spanish historians refer to this fashion, and in the Catalogue 
of the Bishop Collection of Jade! is a reproduction of three teeth 
incrusted with green jadeite, A mythological personage known as 
Vukub-Cakix is described as possessing teeth incrusted with blue 
stones that shone like the face of the sky? and this appears to 
refer directly to the use of turquois for adorning the teeth. That 
such was actually doneis attested by an upper jaw-bone exhumed 
án 1882 from a sepulcher near Campeche im. Yucatan, which bare 
six teeth inset with convex and polished turquoises of blue-green 
color.* 


Tue Axcrmxt Use or Texovor ts THE SovrTawest * 
Use as Altested by Historical. Evidence 

Vague rumors reached the Spaniards of enormous riches to the 
north of Mexico, and toward the middle of the sixteenth century 
we find them turning their attention to this unknown and alluring 
region. In 1535 Cabeza de Vaca, with three companions, made an 
extraordinary journey from eastern Texas to Sonora on the Pacific 
coast! which subsequently led to the discovery of New Mexico, 
Cabeza de Vaca was the first to note the use of turquois among the 
sedentary tribes. When near the Pacific coast he was mare 
presents of turquois by the Indians. Among the Sierra Madre, 
about go miles east of the Yaqui river in Sonora, he found the 
Indians owning turquoises, and, inquiring whence they came, was 
informed that they were brought from the distant north where they 
were obtained im exchange for parrot plumes.* 

In 1539 Fray Marcos de Niza, with a negro companion named 
Estevan, penetrated northward into the present New Mexico in 

A Pursatigations ond’ Stedice ta Jade, New Mork, 1906, val. 2, p. 101. 

* Bourbourg, Popol-Vnk, Paria, 1851, quoted by Boman, Aufíiquités de la Ніріст 
Aminar, wtc Puri 19603. vol. t p. 223. 

1 Hamy in Pull. Soc d'Amthr. de Paris, vol, s; 1882, p. 884; figured. This obfer 
is miso described by the ame writer in Dicades arnéricanae, Mem. d'arch, et d'eihn. 
amírizaiwez, déc. 15, mi 3€, p. 02. 

«Тін {егп Is шені іс include tbe plateau region now comprising Arizona and 
New Mexico. and adjacent parts of Mexico, Calliernia. Nevada. nnd Colorado. - 

i Bandeller, Contritution: to the. Fliitary af the Soulineerierm Portion of the Untied 
Siale,, Camlirilge, Masa, pipa. 

* hid... pp. 43, 61. 
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search of the “Seven Cities: of Cibola’. While his account of 
the adventuresome journey is exaggerated as tò detail, it is in the 
main reliable. He found the natives of the region valuing turquois 
as ornaments and using it for exchange: He was impressed. by 
the great number of turquoises worn by the Sobaipuris of the Rio 
San Pedro in southern Arizona, the last region inhabited by village 
Indians before Zufi was reached. The natives along his course 
gave Fray Marcos presents of turquois and. ox-hides.* Nearing 
Cibola he reached a village on the edge of the desert, where the 
inhabitants wore turquoises suspended from the ears and nostrils; 
these ornaments were called cacena and the wearing of them cas- 
comudos* Many turquoises were offered the friar, who was told 
that these gems abounded in Cibola as well as in the kingdoms 
of Marata, Acus, and Tontonteac.’ Estevan, who had shown 
undue zeal in collecting turquoises,* had been sent ahead to Cibola, 
where he became Involved in difficulties with the Indians and was 
killed, Niza followed and found that the people of Cibola “have 
emeralds and other jewels, although they esteem none so much as 
turqueses wherewith they adorn the walls of the porches of their 
houses, and their apparel and vessels; and they use them instead 
of money through all the country." "" Niza took formal possession 
of Cibola and returned to Mexico, where he gave a glowing account 
of the riches of the new country. A foree was then raised under 
Coronado and dispatched to: conquer Cibola, 

In 1540 Coronado visited the newly discovered country of 
Cibola, and reported that Niza had enlarged upon the richness 
of the place and denied that the houses were decorated with tur- 

!À group of pueblos, now in ruims, centering about the present puehlo of Zufi, 

t Bunclsller, Contribuliosni do tke Hidory af Ihe Sonuthmneitern. United Staies; Cam- 
bridge. 1890, p. 442. 

! Extracts from Journal of Fray Marcos do Niga, published in the Ermdian Report 
by Lieut. Whipple, Pacific R. R. Expl. amd Sur, vl. 3. pt- 3, 1850. pp. tu3-10&. 

! Dasia, Spanish Conquest of Nex. Mexico. 1869, p. 125. 

tibid. p- rai Marata has been identified zs the ruined Makyatá mear Zuhi; 
Acus aa the pueblo ol Acoma; and Tontonteac a3 the Tusayan or Hopi province, north- 
wesbward from Zufi See Minahip, The Coronado Expedition, igi Ани, Кер. Ние, 
Amer. Ethacl., 1892-94. pl 4, p. 357, 

* Marcos de Niza in Whipple Report, 1855, loc. cit 
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quoises However, he noted that the natives possessed turquoises 
of good quality, as well as “turquois earrings, combs and tablets 
set with turquoises";? and he further observed that they sometimes 
offer turquoises in their worship, which is principally of water? 
When Coronado had occupied Cibola he heard of Tusayan (the 
present Hopi pueblos) and dispatched Don Pedro de Tobar to 
capture its villages. After a brief hight, in which the natives were 
defeated, the latter sued for peace, offering gilts including tur- 
quoises." Somewhat later Alvarado was dispatched by Coronado 
on a short journey past Acoma to Cicuye (the present Pecos), 
where he was presented with cloth and turquoises, "of which," he 
reported, “there are quantities in that region." ? 

Іп а letter* from Mendoza to the. King of Spain, written in 
1540, it is observed that the people of Cibola have turquoises in 
quantity, though not so many as Marcos de Niza at first affirmed. 
Castañeda who accompanied Coronado to Cibola, referred to 
the custom in Culiacan (Sinaloa) of making presents of rurquoises 
to the devil and of decorating certain classes of women with brace- 
lets of fine turquoises. According to Bandelier* the Seri of Sonora, 
in early Spanish time, exchanged iridescent shells from the Gulf 
of California for the turquois of Zuiii; and the Opata gave parrot 
skins and. plumes to the people of Zuni in return for turquois and 
turquois ornaments. The Apache between the years 1630 and 
1680 were accustomed to come to the pueblo of Pecos to trade іп 
22 Гағотайо, Extracts from journal, published by Lieut: Whipple in Pacific R. R: 
Expl. and Serr. vol 3. pt. 3, t8s6. pp. roR-rrr. According to Б.Н. Cushing the 
custom of adorning the porches al the houses with turquoises is euppearted by tradition. 

“тыш, 

(Winthip in ral Ame. Rep. Bar, Amer. Elliuol.. 1892-93. р. 573. In Smith's 
Relación de la Jorwada ae Coronade i Cibola (Colezción de Dorumentor para [a Hiürtoria 
dv Fiorida, London, 1857, voli 4. p. 148) it Is stated that the people of Cibola offered 
turquaises ol poor quality in saerifice to their springs, This custom of devoting of- 
lerings to the sources of water was witlerpread among the Pueblo indians. See Hough, 
Sacred Springs of the Southwest, Nec. of the Past, vol. s, 1905. pp. 163- 169. 

Саналаа" narrative in Winship, loc. rit. p. 489. 

! ThüL, p. 4o. 

Translated ii Winship, loc. cit.; see p. 549. 

7 Narrative. in Winship, loc. cit.; ee p. 5t3 

& Bandelier, Fia Report of. l'aveztlgalion: among ihe Indians of the Бове. 
United States, Cumbrider, rRot, pt. 1, p- 30; ulso п. бт. 
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turquois! The Yaqui in former times held the turquois in place 
of money? The Tano during the 16th century owned the Cerillos 
turquois deposits in New Mexico and guarded them jealously,* and 
rhe rurquois obtained therefrom proved quite an important resource 
for purposes of commerce. 

There is little evidence that turquois was used in Spanish times 
by tribes living to the north and east of the Pueblo region. It is 
stated in one place,* however, that in the region of the lower Missis- 
sippi the Spaniards saw shawls of cotton, brought, it was said, from 
the west, and probably from the Pueblo country, as they were 
accompanied by objects which from their description may hase 
been of turquois. More than one hundred minute discoidal beads 
and a small pendant of turquois, believed to have been derived 
through trade with the Pueblos, were found with the skeleton of a 
child in a mound in Coahoma county, Mississippi.' 


Vye as Altested by Objects 

Throughout the Southwest turquois ornaments of various kinds 
have been found in comparative abundance in graves and ruins. 
Bandelier^ noted turquoises which came from the ruins of Casas 
Grandes, in Chihuahua, Mexico. Kunz! describes and figures 
two objects found by F. H. Cushing near Tempe, Maricopa county, 
Arizona. ‘he first of these is a prairie-dog carved from white 
marble, with turquois eyes: the second, a sea-shell incrusted with 
mosaic of turquoises and garnets (7), fashioned to represent a frog 


! Vetancurt, Teatro Mexicano, Mexico, repr. 1870-71, vol. 3. p. 323. 

1 Baneroft. Native Races of the Pacific States of. North: America, New Vork, 1874, 
vol, 1, f. 553. 

! Bandeller, Final Report, ete. loe, cit., 890, pl. f, p. t63. 

‘Holmes, Prehistorie Texüle Art of Eastern United юше. РШ Анн. Кер. Вие. 
Amer. Ethanol... 891-92. p. 23. 

'Peaibaiy, Exploration of Mounds, Coaboma County, Miniesipp), Peabody 
Museum Paferz, Cambridge, 1904, wol. 1, no. 2. рр. 59-51. 

4 Final Report of. IEnzestigations among ihe Indians of the Southwestern United States, 
Cambridge, 1890, pt. 1. pp. 39. 357. 

* Gems and Precioux Stoner, New York, a$go. p. 51, 

Ehe incrusted frog referred tà by Kunz was not inopi, but wai a model ol aone 
in possession of Mr Lincoln Fowler, ol. Fluenix, Artzona, the source of which waa 
one of the ruins in the Selt River valley.—£Editor. 
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Blake has referred to a mosaic of turquois dug from the ruins 
near Casa Grande on the Gila river,’ and an ancient cross of clam- 
shell bordered with turquois mosaic from a cliff-dwelling on Oak 
creek, near Jerome, Arizona. — In the latter locality Fewkes* found 
some beads in the Honanki cliff ruin, near Oak creek. According 
to Blake,‘ aleo; the ruins of the Salt River valley in Arizona have 
vielded many turquois beads and pendants, formerly used for 
necklaces, and a marine shell incrusted with turquois. 

In 1896 some interesting finds of turquois objects were made 
by Fewkes? in the ancient pueblo ruins near Winslow, Arizona. 
The most important of these is à beautiful ornament of shell in- 
crusted with turquois,* found at Chaves Pass, on the breast of à 
skeleton. It consists of one valve of Peciunculus giganteus, coated 
with gum, in which are inlaid rows of green turquiis alaba carefully 
fitted together, the object representing a frog or a toad. The 
near-by ruins along Chevlon creek, a tributary to the Little Colorado, 
likewise furnished turquois ornaments, including à square fragment 
of lignite, inlaid with five small turquoises; a pear-shaped pendant 
of bone covered on one surface with turquois mosaic; an armiet of 
shell inlaid with turquois; and an object of shell and. turquois 
combined in an incrustation on wood, Of the dress of the ancient 
Patki people who formerly inhabited these ruins, Fewkes” says: 

"For ornaments they wore shell, bone and turqums variously worked. 
The most elaborate forms of these ornaments were shell and turquois 
етика опе оп wood, shell, lignite or bone... . . The women had ear- 
pendants made of rectatiyular fragments of lignite set with turquois, 
boue шетімен with the same, or simple turquois, Both sexes had 
armlets, wristletu and. finger rings máde of the marine shell Pectunculus 
gigantens, sometimes inlaid with stone." 


From the Black Falls ruins, on the Little Colorado, about 35 


1 Amer. Jour. Set, vo), 23. 1843. pp. 197-200. 

2 Amer. Antiquarian, vol. 23, 1900, prp- F08-110, 

i talh Ann- Rep. Hur, Amer. Eiknol,, 1895-96. n. 273. 

!a mer. Antiguarian, vol. 21, 1809. pp- 273—284. 

"Ann, Rep. Smithson. Inst... 1896, pp. §87-599. 

"Figured in coloré in the publication cite, p. 529. Also described in. Americas 
Anlhrogologiu, val. 9, 854, pp. 359-453. 

! Loc. rit. p. 534. 
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miles northeast of Flagstaff, Fewkes obtained an interesting pair of 
ear-pendants, made of lignite slabs, upan which are cemented small 
squares of turquois and lignite, arranged та simple though attractive 
geometrical design, with a slab of yellow indurated clay in the 
center. 

Farther north, in the Stkyatki ruin in the Tusayan province, 
many turquois objects have been unearthed! during the course of 
archeological excavations. The ancient Sikyatki people buried 
their dead with the ornaments worn while living, and their skeletons 
were frequently found with rows of turquois beads about their 
necks and single pendants near the mastoid process, indicating that 
the bodies had been decorated with necklaces and pendants. A 
food vessel collected from the Sikyatki ruin is decorated with the 
painted head of a woman wearing square ear-pendante of turquois 
mosaic, similar to those worn by the Hopi women of today, A pair 
of similar earrings consisting of flat slabs of wood, with one side 
covered with tiny squares of turquote-set in hardened pitch, has 
been found by Cummings! in the Betatakin ruin, a well-known 
clifi-dwelling near Marsh Pass in northiwestern Arizona. 

Turquois beads and ear-pendants are frequent in the ruins of 
northwestern New Mexico and the adjacent region” In 1899, 
George H. Pepper found many turquois carvings and some imperfect 
mosaics in ruins in the Mancos cafion,* in the southeastern corner 
of Colorado. Of special interest were tadpoles from М to 1 inch 
in length, fashioned of turquois and perforated for suspension as 
pendants: and frogs nearly 3 inches long made of black jet, with 
raised eyes of turquois and a band of the same material back of 
the eves. The turquois was mostly of a rich green, though some 
pieces were partly bluish. Dr J, Walter Fewkes* has seen a beautt- 
ful bird mosaic, inlaid with turquais, from one of the ruins near 
Cortez in the Montezuma valley, not farfrom Mancos. This object 
is made of hematite, with turquois eyes and meckband. The 
—— VFewkes ín 17ih Ann. Rep. Dur. Amer. Elhnol.. 1895-6. pp. 641, 662, TAL 

* Hull. Unir. Ulah, 1911, vol. 3. no. 3. pt a. p. 35. 

! Bandelier, Fínal Report. loc. cit., p. 187: 


‘Kune in ast Awe, Rep. U.S. Geol, Sart. 1899-1900, p. 4565. 
‘Bar. Amer, Echnol., Bull, 47. 1009. p- 27. 
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feathers are represented by atripes of inlaid turquois, and upon the 
back is an hour-glass figure, also in turquois inlay, recalling designs 
in ancient pottery. — A single specimen of turquois, probably an ear- 
pendant, «was found in the Cliff Palace ruin in tlie same region. 

The most important series of turquois objects yet found im. this 
country, however, was the result of explorations made in 1896 by 
George H. Pepper! in the ancient Pueblo Bonito of Chaco cañon, 
northwestern New Mexico, Mosalcs, carvings, beads, and pend- 
ants in great quantity and variety were found in. the burial rooms 
and accompanying the skeletons of the former inhabitants, A few 
may be described. One of the objects isa “hone scraper” formed 
of the humerus of a deer or an elk and decorated about irs center 
with an inlay of jet and turquois, showing considerable taste and 
skill in execution and design. Another tsa head or breast ornament, 
made of polished jet; its four corners set with circular turquoises. 
Another jet object is designed to represent a frog or a toad; its 
hody is carefully rounded and polished; the eyes are two large 
rounded pieces of turquois standing boldly our, and across the neck 
i& à broad inlaid hand of the same material? A suite of eight 
duck-like birds, carved from decomposed turquois, of pale bluish- 
green color, were prominent among the finds. The figures were 
probably roughed-out with a stone implement and then ground to 
the desired shape with sandstone grinders. Ii addition, the ruins 
yielded a quantity of rurquois pendants and discoidal beads, mostly 
green in color; one pendant, hewever, showed a delicate blue. 

One burial room in particular hus served as the subject of a 
special paper by Mr Pepper? and rhe number and variety of 
turquórs aornamente fóund therein is remarkable, About the 
neck, breast, waist, wrist, and ankles of several of the skeletons, 
rurquots beads to the number of several thousand were encountered, 
together with pendants and carved pieces. Near one of the bodies 

! American Anthropologiu, vol. 7, 1005, pj 133-187. 

Among tbe Pueblo Indiam ol- today, sa. well na among thë ancient inhabitants 
of the Southwest, the гов Та а ауто] of water, and ite conventionalized disign ій 
common in both the ancient and the moder art. 

! The Exploratian of & Bütial.roem ip Puebla Bonito, New Merien, Puluim Ama. 
Vol. New York, 1909, pp. 194-752. 
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was a “turquois jewel-basket™ of cylindrical shape, 3 inches in 
diameter and 6 inches long, consisting of slender splints, over w hich 
a mosaic of turquois slabs had been cemented by means of piñon 
gum, The basketwork had decayed, but the mosaic was held in 
place by the sandin which thè object was buried. One thousand two 
hundred and fourteen pieces of turquois had formed the mosaic, and 
within and near the mouth of the cylinder were found 2150 disk- 
shaped turquois beads and 152 small and 22 large turquois pendants, 
some carved to represent birds. Among thousands of other objects 
of turquois there may be noted the following: A stone ornament 
with inlay of turquoise; another object made of turquois and shell 
mosaic inserted on basketwork, the beads being strung and placed 
én edge In parallel rows; a pendant with turquots front and trachyte 
back, showing splendid workmanship; several beads with holes 
smaller than an ordinary pin; a number of tadpoles, frogs, and 
buttons of carved turquois, drilled on the underside for suspension; 
a pear-shaped ornament made of three turquois pieces joined with 
great exactness; a cylinder of hematite ornamented with turquois 
inlay, representing a bird; a mouthpiece fora shell trumpet in- 
crusted with turquois; pendants of various shapes and sizes; beads, 
ornaments, and inlays in great variety. 

Pepper! states that this burial chamber probably contained the 
remains of priests, caciques, or other important personages, and 
thar the objects show a high degree of skill and taste, and “afford 
conclusive evidence that the people of Pueblo Bonito reached. as 
high a degree of proficiency in the arts as those of any other pueblo 
in the Southwest.” 


RECENT asp Presest Use оғ Teaguats in THE SOUTHWEST 

The turquois is today in wide use among the Indians of the 
Southwest, and it forms one of their most cherished possessions, 
As in the past, it still finds a ceremonial as well as an ornamental 
application. 

Pueblo-dwelling tribes.—The Pueblo Indians find great pleasure 
in turquois and seldom is a well-to-do representative seen. without 
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ornament: of this material. Especially upon gala occasions and 
during ceremonies is this stone in evidence, and both sexes bedizen 
themselves with quantities of it. The tunquois is most commonly 
lashioned Into discomdal and cylindrical beads and into various 
pigs pendants of oblong, triangular, and keystone outline, The 
work is performed by rubbing the material on sandstone and 
polishing on finer material,-and the objects: are perforated with a 
bow-drill, usually tipped with a fragment of quartz or of Hint, 
The workmanship is rather crude, and the finished piece is seldom 
symmetrical or highly polished. The beads are strung usually 
on à cord, but sometimes on wire, and ome or more strands are 
used for necklaces, bracelets, and more rarely. as ear-ornaments. 
DHscoidal beads are the most common (see pl. Xxx1t, 3); at times 
these alternate. with. evlindrical shapes, and pendants may be 
inserted, especially towan] tlie center, to give variety. Beads of 
coral and white shell are after combined with the turqunis, al- 
though their imtroduction lessens-the value of the string. Pendants 
are [frequently worn alone, suspended from the ears; indeed, this 
is perhaps the most common ornament eeen in the Southwest. A 
number of pendants of Sia workmanship. shown in pl. xxxi, 6, 
illustrate the customary shape and appearance of these objects. 
Finger-rings are sometimes set with turquois, and the mineral is 
frequently used for purpose of currency. Furthermore, the tur- 
quois is employed, though mot so universally, for inlaying orna- 
menta and objects of utility, and in some instances small slabs ol 
thi» material are fashioned into mosaics of beaury, though not equal 
to the superb examples made of old by the Aztecs. 

In addition the turquois finds application by virtue of its 
supposed efficacy, and consequently it is prominent in many 
charms, amulets, and fetiches. Few religious rites take place 
without ifs use, and the paraphernalia of the priesthood abounds in 
objecta adorned with it Indeed. turquois may be said to held a 
fundamental place in the religious ideas of the Pueblo Indians and 
int their outward ceremonial expression of them. 

The turquote utilized varies from very inferior material to really 
beautiful stones. The majority, however, are of tittle value as 
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gem material, according to our standards. "Turquais matrix is 
used along with pure material, although the latter is preferred. 
The Indian is usually a rather keen judge of quality, although he 
does not so strongly favor ihe blue color, to the exclusion of the 
green, as does the white man. 

The Zuüi value the turquois more highlv than does any other 
Pueblo tribe, with the possible exception of the Hopi. A single 
string of beads of good quality is said to be worth several horses. 
In former times the Zufi necklaces were more carefully made than 
they are today, and numbers cf them, worn only on ceremonial 
occasions, have been handed down from father to elder -son for 
several generatione! Two red shells- inlaid with turqueis and 
worn. pendent to the necklaces during certain religious rites were 
in possession of the Zuñi from early time; recently Mrs M. C. 
Stevenson succeeded in obtaining one of them for the United States 
National Museum. (See pl. xxxi, 4.) According to Mrs Steven- 
son, double loops of turqueis beads are worn by the Zufi in the 
tars onlv on ceremonial occasions; at other times they are worn 
pendent to necklaces. Beautiful mosaics consisting of thin pieces 
of turquois cemented to wooden slabs are sometimes suspended 
from the ears. A good example, with a piece of abalone shell in the 
center, is shown in pl. xxx, 1. In the United States National 
Museum is a Zufi cradle with acsmall turquois inset in o position 
that would come beneath the heart of the occupant. Many Zufi 
fetiches, particularly such as were supposed to be efficacious in the 
chase, have pieces of turquois attached to tbem? Some are 
fashioned of stone in crude animal shapes, with inlaid eves of 
turquois, An example of particular interest in the United States 
National Museum is made of sandstone, dipped in blood, and not 
only are its eyes of turquois, but several irregular slabs of this 
material are inset at intervals over the body. 

The most characteristic adornments of the Hopi are the mosaic 
ear-pendants worn by the women. These are very beautiful, and 
are made of thin slabs of turquois, nicely polished and cemented 

| ' Stevenson, M. C., Dreis and. Adormuent of the Pueblo Indians, Consulted is 
ION thor pt. 
* Examples arc displayed in tlie United States National Misenum. 
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with pifion gum to a flat wooden base, An example is shown in pl. 
хххи, 2. According to Fewkes,' the older mosaics of this deserip- 
tion are much finer than the modern ones, some of which are made 
of reworked turquois, containing pieces previously perforated and 
used for beads. They have generally dropped out of use on the 
East Mesa of the Hopi domain, where they are preserved as heir- 
looms* Necklaces, ear-pendants, bracelets, etc. are used in abt- 
dance by the Hopi, The men wear loop earrings similar to those 
worn Бу the 2ufi on ceremonial occasions, According to Mrs 
Stevenson? the Hopi in 1882 possessed. several shell mosaics similar 
to one illustrated in pl. xxxi, 4.. The Hopi have perhaps the most 
elaborate ceremonies of any Indian tribe, and the turquois figures 
in many of them: During the famous Snake Dance, each An- 
telope Priest i« arere adorned with shell and turquois neck- 
laces." The Walpi Warrior Society, in certain of its rituals, uses a 
jet snake with turquois eves and other emblems adorned with tur- 
qus? Inseveralol the Hopi Katcinas, as described by Fewkes,! 
the figures are represented with ornaments cf turquois, and many 
Hop fetiches are frequently. decorated with this material. 

The Keres of Santo Domingo pueblo, New Mexico, wear beads 
of tunquois strutig on silver wire, and earrings of the same material." 
Their medicine-men, in thinr ceremcnies to induce rain, ise a fetich 
of gypsum in the form of a prairiedog, with eves of turquois. 
Kunz* mentions a large, flat, drilled turquois amulei that. «was 
emploved.as a charm by these Indians: Rotighly ground, heart- 
shaped ornaments, drilled with a bow-drill with point of quartz ог 
agate, have been sold to same extent by them.” 





b zni Amm. Rep, Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1900-01, p. ab. 

! Fewkes in. American Дао роба тЫ, vol. à, 1896, pp. 399-307 

* Dress qmd Adormmesnt of ihe Pueblo Indian, op. cit 

'Pewkes in 26th Amm. Rep. Bar Amer, Eihnol,, 1804-95, p. 282, 

i Personal commiricntion (rom Or Fowlkes, 

gru Amm Rep. Hur. Amer. Elhuol, 18959-19600. pp. 67, Вб, t13, 119. 

! Kunz in. Afem. Intern. Congr. Awlhr., Chicago. 1894. np. 2367-381, 

* In the United States National Museum tbere ia acmcwhat similar letich rom 
Si. New Mexico. with body of gypsum and eyes oí turquáls, made protmsbly to repre- 
sent à bemr. 

! Kunz in Mem. Intern, Congr, Amthr., ер. ей. 
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Pima.—Among these Indians turquois is now rarely seen, though 
in the earlier days ornaments of this material were common.! Both 
sexes, but especially the men, wore strands of beads and pendants, 
usually of turquois and shell, suspended from the ear-lobes and the 
neck, while upon the arms of women and the right arms of men 
were often seen bracelets of similar matenal. A very brave man 
was accustomed to pierce the septum of his nose and wear sus- 
pended from it a bit of polished bone or else à piece of turquois or 
shell. 

Navaho—The wandering Navaho hold the turquots in no less 
esteem than do the neighboring pueblo-dwelling tribes, from whom 
they doubtless derived their fondness for this gem. Indeed they 
value their turquois ornaments above all other possessions, and 
their regard for this precious stone causes them to go to almost anv 
extreme to obtain it. They are mordinately fond of personal 
adornment, and not uncommonly a single Indian will bedeck himsel! 
on special occasions with regalia to the value of several hundred 
dollars. In general, a man's position and wealth may be judged 
from the number of ornaments he wears. 

A Navaho is seldom seen without ear-pendants and necklaces 
of turquors; The former are usually large pieces, roughly fashioned 
into keystone shape and polished, which are attached to the ears 
with cord; the necklaces consist of small, perforated, discoidal 
beads, from one-cighth inch in diameter upward, strung frequently 
for sake of variety with a few cylindrical beads and pendants or 
combined with beads of red coral and white shell. Occasionally a 
gaddle-horn or a gun-handle will be studded with small knobs of 
turquois, The Navaho also are clever silversmiths, and the tur- 
quais is their favorite stone for setting in various objects of jewelry. 
Bracelets, buttons, buckles, belts, rings (see pl, xxxn, 5), plaques, 
and other ornaments are fashioned from Mexican pesos and 

Russell in 26h Aum. Hep, Hur. Amer. Eihnol., 1904-05, p. 112. An old military 
repart ol 1848 (Emory, Notes of a. Mililary Recomuslsianee from Fort Leuvemorth, in 
Mitsouri, to Sen Diego, in California, Senote Ex. doc. 7. goth Congress, tet Беза., 
1848. p. 88) mentlona that at that time the Pima and Maricopa Indians were accas- 
tümed to resort to near-by ruins after mine to search for trinkets of shell and a 
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American silver pieces, and frequently inlaid with roughlv polished 
pieces af turquois. According to Mrs Stevenson! the first setting 
of turquois in silver was done in. 1880, after which the Navaho be- 
came much interested in thia type of work. The Zufii soon followed 
their example, and both tribes have produced interesting specimens, 
although the Navaho excel the Zuñi in originality of design 

The turquois passes as currency with the Navaho. He will 
pay a high price for a desirable stone, and although he has no definite 
idea of its exact value, he cannot be imposed on with a poor, inferior 
stone, A, Navaho herder was seen on one occasion to buy $125 
worth of turquoises at a trading-store after disposing of about 
$300 worth of wool to the trader” Much of the turquois in use 
is of various shades of green, but occasionally a fine blue stone is 
seen, and this is particularly valued by the Indian. In rare in- 
stances a small turquois of good color is obtained from one of the 
cliff-ruins in which the region abounds, and upon such a specimen 
the Navaho places a particularly high value, refusing to sell it 
under any circumstances, for he realizes that its color has been 
tested bv centuries and will not fade. 

Iri addition to its ornamental use, the turquois figures in many 
Navaho rituals and possesses a religious significance, It ia used 
in the Mountain Chant* and the Night Chant. two of the most 
important Navaho ceremonies. Certain sacred objects of cere- 
топа! application are customarily painted blue with powdered 
turquois" The mineral is commonly called chalchifuil! and pro- 
nounced chal'-chi-we-te by the Navaho. 

Other tribes,.—The Apache values the turquois and calls it 








i Dreis end Adorzment wf the Puebla Indiunz, op. cit. 

2 Tiid. 

V 5terrett, Min. Retources for 2011, U. S. Geological Survey. 

‘Matthews in. sth Am. Kip. Bar, Elhnol, 1883-84. 

! Matthews in Mew. Amer, Mii, Nat. Hist, Hyde Expedition, 1902; 

* Matthews. The Mountain Chant, in. sh Aen, Rep. Hur. Бірте. 1883-84. p. зг. 

'Biake m Amer. Jour. Sch, vol. 23. 2858. p. 3173. Also according to persona] 
communication of Mr F. W. Hodge and Dr Walter Hough, who inform me that thle 
Mexican term i& commonly employed ta dedgnaté the stone by ihe Southwestern 
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by the Nuvaho. The ZuBl name is 'hii'akwu. 
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dublij (blue, or green, stone,” these two colors not being differ- 
entiated in their language), The Apache medicine-man is almost 
invariably provided with some of this mineral, which is supposed 
to have unusual virtues. It has long been in use in this. manner, 
for according to Bourke,’ “tt was the Apache medicine-man's badge 
of office, his medical diploma, so to speak, and without it he could 
not in olden times exercise his medical functions." 

The Ute are stated to prize the turquois.as highly as do the 
Navaho” Their congeners, the Paiute, use the turquois in much 
the same manne: as do the Navaho, but care less for it. 


DiscussioN or THE [sE oF Токо 


The portion of North America wherein the turquois has found 
application among the aborigines is sharply limited on the one hand 
by the Isthmus of Panama, and on the other by a line drawn east- 
жагу from the Pacific coast through southern Nevada and 
Colorado, thence southward through Texas to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This is, of course, due to the fact that the American deposits of tur- 
quois, except two of little importance! are confined to this area. 
Rarely, however, has the dependence of use upon occurrence been 
à» well exemplified. Ut indicates, too, the lack of. communication 
between the pueblo-dwelling tribes of the Southwest and the other 
Indians of the United Státes. 

The aboriginal use of turquois can be further analyzed aa due 
to three principal reasons. Firstly, the mineral occurs wpon and 
near the surface, so that deposits thereof are easily located and 
readily worked with crude appliances. Secondly, turquois is com- 
paratively soft and lends itself to primitive methods of shaping, 
that would make no impress upon the harder stones: And thirdly, 
the color of the turquois, ranging from the blue of the sky to the 
green of water and plants, seems to make a strong psychological 
The Medicine-men of the Apache, oth Amr. Ref. Bar. Amer. Ellmol., 1887-84, 
pp. 588-391. (tshould be menthmed that Bourke cálla the duklij malachite, but his 
descriptlan and. aliiisions leave no doubt that turquala was meant. 

' Pepper, 1909, loc. cit. 
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appeal to uncivilized peoples, peculiarly fitting their religious ideas. 
and constantly suggesting a symbolical application." 

The individual sources of both the ancient and the modern 
turquois are numerous. Most of them are now known to the 
whites, although ít is believed that certain tribes still obtain stones 
from localities known only to themselves. ‘The present-day Indians, 
however, carry on litde systematic mining for turquots, obtaining 
their material through barter with other Indians or by purchase 
from white traders, They utilize alo quantities of turquoises 
handed down from their fathers. It is a striking circumstance 
that in America there are no turquois deposits of importance that 
do not exhibit. Signs of piehistoric exploitation, At Los Cerillos, 
New Mexico, in particular, are immense excavations dating from 
pre-Spanish times. The source of the turquois used by the ancient 
Indians of the Southwest is therefore apparent. To trace the 
source of the turquois used in Mexico and Central America is more 
dificult. No occurrence at all adequate as an important source 
has been discovered. south of the present. Mexican boundary. |t 
therefore seems probable thar the Aztecs, at lease, through trade 
with tribes to the north, obtained supplies of turquois which cime 
from the Cerrillos hills-and perhaps other localities of the Southwest. 
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THE KITSELAS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
By GEORGE T. EMMONS 


VA THERE the Skeena river breaks through the eastern barrier 
of the Coast Range in. British Columbia, 75 miles from 
its mouth, the pent-up waters have cut a. deep cañon 

upward of a mile and a half in length, impassable during the 

spring and summer freshets and fraught with danger at all seasons. 

It is the most justly dreaded inland waterway of the Northwest, for, 

aside from the tremendous force of the contracted river over an 

uneven rockv bottom, forming great swirls and riffles, the upper 
entrance is obstructed by two high, narrow, rock ridges that divide 
the waters, forming two narrow channels at all stages and a third 
at extreme high water. The walls on either hand are precipitous 

or strewn with immense bowlders to a height of from 50 to 100 

feet, where narrow benches slope back fram them to the mountains 

3000 to 4000 feet in altitude. 

This mountain gateway marks approximately the climatic line 
of demarcation berween the flora and the fauna of the littoral and 
of the interior, The warm, moisture-laden, ocean atmosphere 
that drives in through Dixon Entrance is carried up the fiver 
valley by the prevailing westerly winds, and in the drying-out 
process of condensation in contact with the lofty, snow-covered 
mountains, is precipitated in continual mist and rain: that induce 
an almost tropical growth of underbrush and account for the forests 
af great spruce, cedar, hemlock, and cottonwood that cover the 
bottomlands and climb the mountain sides to the limit of tree life. 

Passing up the river, above the cañon, the effect of the drier, 
colder climate is manifest in the shrinkage of the conifers and the 
open woods of birch, alder, willow, and poplar, and the scantier 
vegetation and new species. 

In like manner certain animals range through one or the other 
district only—as the little-known white bear (Ursus kermodi) of 
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the Tsimshian peninsula and adjacent islands, the great brown bear 
and the Black-tail deer of the coast region, that later give place 
to the grizzly bear, the caribou, and the mountain sheep, while 
lynx, rabbit, and fox increase in number. At best, however, the 
valley of thi Skeena is very poor in animal life, and the inhabitants 
have always looked to the river with its wealth of salmon for their 
chief apport. The natives named this part of the river cañon 
Dsiiasshoo, and those who lived here as Giidsilasshoo, “ people of 
the cañon," but thie is sow written officially Kitselas. They were 
of Tsimshian stock, but were intermediary between the Tsimshian 
proper who had their summer fishing villageson the river and lived 
at Metlakatla during the winter season, and the Kitikshan of the 
upper river who claim to be the parent stock. from which both the 
Tsimshian and the Nishka have descended. 

The Kitselas lived here permanently and held the сайап, 
claiming the river valley from Lorn creek above to the little cation 
below. They were not permitted to descend the river for trading 
purposes below the first fishing village of the Tsimshian, and in 
like manner they restricted the Kitikshan to their country above 
the caftan, This position of middlemen was therr life, for while 
their food supply of salmon was sufficient, their narrow strip of 
river country was poor in every other product. 

There were four villages here, two on either side; at or near the 
head and foot of the cation; and judging from what remains te 
mark their sites they must have been of fair size. Mr Hickey, 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, who passed through here in 1870, 
estimated the population at about one thousand. They were then 
living in primitive simplicity, in communal houses of medium size, 
of hewn timbers, with a central fre space and with smoke-hole 
m the roof. Carved heraldic columns marked the dwellings of the 
clins, The people dressed in skins and furs, and such blankets 
as they received in trade from the coast people, When they pro- 
cured trousers they cut them off above the knees, using only the 
lower parts as leggings. 

At the foot ol thè cañon, on the northern bank, just above where 
the river spreads oui, forming an extensive hight with a shelving 
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beach, was the village of Tsune-ce-yow, "landing place," so named 
from its accessibility, where canocs bound upstream could land at 
any stage ol the water. The extent of the clearing encumbered 
with fallen and decaying umbers would indicate a settlement of 
considerable size. 

Almost a mile above this, on the same shore, well within the 
cafion and Just below where the separate channels unite, marked 
by the tisual growth of berry bushes that take possession of old 
dwelling sites, are several rude poles and a deserted house that 
alone remain of the village of. Kit-lah-soak, named from the bottom 
boards of the canoe that were taken—really, " people of the place: 
when they steal the canoe bottom-boards." — This would seem to 
have been the smallest of all the cafion. villages—3. reasonable 
conclusion from its inaccessibility by water at certain stages of the 
river. 

On the southern shore, a short distance below the mouth of 
the. cañon, where the river regains its usual width, was Kit-cusht, 
"people of the sand bar," where in former days the wash of the 
upper river formed an offshore shoal. From the level. ground, the 
low shore, and the good water this was the most favored site, and 
it is claimed that it was a considerable settlement, but. nothing 
remains to indicate ita former greatness save the numerous axes, 
hammers, and parts of other stone implements dug up in. the 
process of gardening and building. The only native remaining at 
the cafion lives at this place. The white village of Kitsela is situated 
here, 

At the head of the cation, on the southern shore, od à narrow 
bench extending along the dry channel, was Kit-Ithi-sahok, " people 
at the edge of the lake," or "" people of the shore,” for it is claimed 
that when the river was at a much. higher level, before the present 
channels were formed, the waters at this point spread oul as a 
great Jake, Here the most extensive and interesting remains are 
found, ‘The houses have generally fallen to decay, but thë struc- 
tural posts and beams in one old house 36 feet square show much 
ingenuity and careful workmanship іп mortise, tenons, and dowel 


a 


pins, without the use of metal, One feature of root construction 
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different from anything I have seen, either among the Tsimshian 
of the coast or the Kitikshan of the upper country, is a heavy tree- 
trunk ridge-pole supported in rhe hollowed-out heads oí two up- 
right posts that gave the pitch to the rool by taking the upper 
ends of the rafters, the lower ends resting on the longitudinal 
framework of the walls. The forward end of this ridge-pole, 
which projected several feet beyond the house-front, was carved 
to represent the head of a salmon. The houses showed no signs 
Of excavation, and like those of the Kitikshan were floored at the 
level of the ground. There remained standing in 1910 three ald, 
slender totem-poles, or heraldic columns, which were rounded 
from base to summit and showed no evidence from chambers in 
the back that they were used as mortuary columine for the reception 
of the ashes of the cremated dead. These carvings are crude in 
comparison with either those of the coast or of the upper river, and 
would indicate either the poverty or the want of artistic sense of 
this people. 

In the accompanying plate xxxttr, the totem-pole shown ina is: 
carved to represent a beaver sitting up at the base, above which 
the rounded pole is ornamented in encircling series of parallel 
grooves indicating the marks of the beaver's incisors! 

The pòle shown in ò is more elaborate; it shows at the hase a [rog, 
aml above a mythical four-fin killer-whale, the tail carved to repre- 
sent à human figure. Adjoining are the remains-of the old com- 
munal house, with ridge-pole carved in the form of à salmon. 

Figure é ol the plate is a plain, rounded column surmounted by 
a wolf figure. 

Only the base of the pole shown in d now remains; Iis a human 
figure seated and inclosing a smaller figure. 

The decayed remains of other carvings and house-timbers 
half-buried in the moss and overgrown with brush confirm the 
statement of the natives that this was the largest and most im- 
portant of the villages hereabouts. 

Tt must not be inferred from this scene of destruction and the 


ЕС” аша pn projecting shell above the figure contain a trespass notice reuestimg 
ihat the post be not disturbed, aa it is private property. 
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dissppearanee of the inhabitants that the. Kitselus have ceased to 
exist. They have greatly decreased in numbers since their contact 
with the whites, and constitute but a remnant of their former 
strength, After the American gold discovery, when thousands of 
prospectors traversed the river, and the later navigation by steam- 
boats and the planting of trading-posta at Hazelton, their position 
as middlemen was destroyed, as they could not compete with the 
white man, and, losing the trade of the Kitikshan, who naturally 
resorted to Hazelton, they had nothing left but the salmon in the 
water, as their narrow strip of river valley was almost destitute 
of animal life. Prior to this the Tsimshian of Metlakatla, who 
held the lower river and barred their passage to the sea, had removed 
to Fort Simpeon, and with accumulated wealth and decreased 
numbers they became indifferent to the river travel, so that when 
the salmon canneries were established on the coast and the demand 
for Bshermen increased, many of the. Kitselas removed to Port 
Essington, where they are found today but so intermixed with otliers 
that their number can nor well be determined. Those who re- 
mained longer in their old homes have moved down the river 4 
miles, and have built a straggling village of eight small modern 
houses which they call An-dee-dom (from the noise made by stepping 
on a pebble shore), but which is commonly known as Newtown. [ts 
population is about Go. 

With the building of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway along 
the river the last vestiges of the alder native life will rapidly dis- 
appear and the few people who survive the changed conditions will 
have little or no knowledge of the past. For this reason I offer 
these notes of two visits to Kitselas in 1909 and 1910. 

PRINceton, New Jinan, 


TEWA RELATIONSHIP TERMS 
By JOHN P. HXRRINGTON 


[ Hk Tewasspeaking Pueblo Indians occupy at present five 
Т villages northwest of Santa Fé, New Mexico, and one village 
in northeastern Arizona. Each village has its peculiar dia- 
lect, hut the dialectic differences are very slight. The notes em- 
bodied in this paper were obtained at the villages of San Idefonso, 
Santa Clara, San juan, and Nambé, all near Santa Fé. The writer 
acknowledges his deep indebtedness to Mise B. W. Freire-Marreco, 
whose study of the social and governmental organization of the 
Tewa hes given ber a care insight into the Tewa customs of express- 
ing relationship and the like, 

No other set of relationship terms of Southwestern Indians haüs 
been studied in which the classificatory svsten is so little developed 
as in Tewa, "The writer believes that in the common talk of the 
Tewa Indians more descriptive terms denoting relationship are used 
than even in our highly analytic English system, 

The peculiar use of postjoined *« in many of the terms is worthy 
of further attention than can be given ro it it the present paper. 
It appears that nothing like it has been discovered in any other 
Southwestern ee The original meaning of '« seems to be 

‘offspring,’ ‘son,’ “daughter,” Postjoined to any term denoting 
blood- srelutionship with the exception of fara ‘father’, gija mother’, 
and mg Fez’ male cousin’, it gives what the younger al two relatives 
by deseent calle the elder by descent. Thus: nabi fee, ‘my grand- 
father’, .... response: mabi l«h'e; ‘my grandchild’: "тақ xa ja, 
“my grandmother, .... response: madi sa'*jo's, "my grandchild.' 
‘May, ‘uncle, forms fis, "nephew or niece of. an uncle, not 
tp Pry's, is we should expect. — farü'« and jija'«are merelv familiar 
forms of Juro and jija, “father” and "mother," like German Үйістейен 
and Miiterchen, although we have regularly enough mati kwotara's, 

"my stepchild, said by a father, and nali &wajija'e; ‘my stepchild," 
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said by a mother. With this system of nomenclature itis interesting 
to Compare such English usages as when a child saya: "Auntie!" 
and its aunt answers, "O you dear Auntie'schild!' Thus, also, in 
Tcwa: "kc," 'aunt!'—response: "'w'B. betae” ‘you nephew or 
niece! But Tewa ke'e’e signifies nephew or niece of an aunt ir- 
respective of age or condition. — This same '« is also the common 
diminutive-forming postjunct of the language, and can as such be 
added to relationship terms which already end in ‘ce. Thus ke'c’e’e, 

Tittle penmi or niece of an aunt’ (ke'e's, nephew or niece of an 
aunt; 's diminutive), For the sake of brevitv, '« has been called 
the diminutive in giving etymologies in this paper, Some of the 
terms that mdicate relationship through marnage may alse adel ‘е 
with this sime peculiar force. The meaning of sg Fniy'e seems to 
be irregular, (5ec below.) 

Separate terms are used to express relationship through marriage, 
with the exception of fara, fara'e, Ж, ја, Ини, Ip e, ЕС, 
kgs ma mg The words meaning ' man' and ‘woman’ may alo 
be used to signify "husband' amd ‘wife,’ just as in many other 
languages, although special terms with the latter meaning are abu 
in use, Thus one may express 'nry husband" in six ways: 

mibi сто, 
пабі зру, 
нам тер, 
nubi squde, 
maby tara, 
nal tara'e, 
and ‘my wife’ in the following five: 

пай i'cud, 
nadi kwi, 
nübi bwise, 
nabi да, 

The Tewa live compactly in villages,and probally a larger number 
of individuals see one another daily than is the case with mosi not- 
Pueblo Indians: Moreover, the names of the dead are freely 
mentioned by the Tewa and the relationships of the dead are freely 
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discussed. Nevertheless, remote relationships do not appear to һе 
remembered: or kept account of аз well as among such tribes as 
the Ure or the Yuma. It may be, of course, that in modern times 
the Tewa have become careless in this respect. 

The free everyday use of relationship terms between individuals 
who aré not actually related as the terms indicate is encountered 
everywhere in the Southwest.. The custom is explained as a 
spontaneous expression of a deep feeling of friendship or kinship 
that runs through the thought of the Indians. Especially when 
misfortune or sorrow are present relationship terms are freely 
indulged in. Among the Yumans of the lower Colorado river valley 
one hears this custom carried to the extreme on the occasion of a 
cremation. While standing about the burning pyre, individuals 
who have no known relationship to each other embrace, or one lays 
hands on the other, and one hears amid their sobs, "Oh, my younger 
brother," “Oh, my elder brother,” or any other terms -which seem 
Appropriate. 

A number of the Tewa terms have peculiar usages aside from 
their primary usage, being employed in addressing certain officers, 
divinities, and the like. Some of the terms have what seem to the 
English speaker to be several meanings. Thus: lewt signifies 
‘person,’ ‘people, “human being as distinct from other animals,' 
‘husband,’ “wife,” ‘tribe, "clan, *phratry,’ ‘Indian as distinct 
from other peoples.’ To ге Тека mind lewd seems to һе the 
label of a single conception. 

The Tewa practise monogamy, mariage being celebrated or 
solemnized by a native and also by a Christian ceremony. Un- 
married girls are frequently used by young men and sometimes by 
older men, although there is now not so much of this “immorality” 
as formerly. It used to be common for a girl's first babe to be born 
before marriage. "There is a woman now living at San Ildefonso 
who has given birth to three children without being married. The 
courtehips are usually very <hy, The man must obtain permission 
from the girl's parents before wedding her. It is well known by 
the villagers that certain women have lewd tendencies. Women 
who have illicit intercourse with Mexicans or Americans are looked 
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down upon by other members of the tribe. But there is no prejudice 

atall against a Tewa girl or woman marrying a Mexican or American 
in the regular way. Mr Thomas S. Dozier, an American of Espa- 
ñola, has been married to a Santa Clara woman for years, and she 
has borne him eight children, The Indians appear to be quite 
proud of thisunion. Mr Eulogio Cata, an Indian of San Juan, has 
a Mexican wife, and it is the opinion of the Indians of San Juan 
that he has married well. The people usually keep quite straight 
in sexual matters and are mostly free from genital diseases. At 
present the men live with their wives and children and are uncer- 
tain whether Tewa men in ancient times slept in the kivas or 
with their wives and children as at the present time. 

The clans at the Tewa villages are fairly numerous. A tentative 
list of Tewa clans is given by Mr F. W. Hodge in his article on 
Pueblo Indian Clans. Each clan occupies a certain locality in 
the pueblo. Tewa children belong to the clan of the father. The 
clans of each village are united in two groups or phratries—the 
fenuri'fnt'cwd, ‘winter people’, and the pajegeri jy cud, “summer 
people. A clan, wherever it occurs, always belongs to the same 
phratry. The "winter people" are also called &'ufig lot, turquois. 
people'; the "summer people" are also called pot'omi, “squash 
people’. A turquois clan, if it occurs, belongs to the winter people, 
a squash clan to the summer people. 

The government is in the hands of many officers, all of whom 
have religious as well as governmental functions: Matters pertain- 
ing to social organization and government are as difficult to investi- 
gate as are the religious ideas and practices of the Tewa. Miss B: 
W. Freire-Marreco furnished the writer with the following account 
of naming, for which she in turn is indebted to Miss Clara True, 
ol the Española valley, Four daya after birth the naming cert- 
mony takes place. Before sunrise à female relative of the mother 
comes to the house where the mother and infant are to be found. 
The father holds the child up, standing in the doorway. The female 
relative has previously placed sacred water in one aside of à two- 
howled vessel of peculiar shape and sacred meal in the other side. 


i American Anthropologizl, wol px. no. 4, Ckt. 1896, Dp. 345-352. 
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She now sprinkles the water and meal by means of her hand from 
the vessel in the direction of the rising sun while the father holds 
the child aloft, and she gives the child not more than four names 
appropriate to the season. She may give only one name, but most 
children receive two or three. After this ceremony the mother is 
supposed to go to bed for four days more. She is really up and 
about most of the time. About the eighth day the child is taken 
to be baptized in the Catholic church. Certain names are appro- 
priate to children born in certain months, The female relative 
who sprinkles the meal and water knows: names suitable to the 
season. She is chosen by the child's mother. It is not clear 
whether she must be a real relative. Some of the details given 
above relative to naming agree with fragmentary information ob- 
tained by the writer. Most adults have only one Indian name, 
which is always a compound word made by putting together two 
simple words so that the whole has a meaning. In many instances 
nicknames are applied, or only a part of the full compound name 
isin use, As typical men's names of San Ildefonso we might name 
in translation; Quivering Stars, White Cloud, Medicine Mountain, 
Daylight Mountain, Sun Bird, Cloud Stick, Cloud Painting, 
Rockpine Bird, Falling Flower, Macaw Bird, Eagle Tail, Bluebird 
Tail, Mountain Lion Mountain, Sun Fainting, Cottonwood Yellow- 
ness Quivering (referring to a species of yellow bird seen jumping in 
the cottonwoods), White Lake, Mountain Wood, Little Mountain, 
Willow Bird. Some of the women's names are in translation: 
Leaf Bird (referring to an actual species of bird), White Flower, 
Waco Flower, Opuntia Flower, Mountain Water, Sun Leaf, Flower 
Leaf [that is, “ petal’), Mountain-Lion Stalk (that is, fern"), 
Squash Flower, Abalone Zigzag, Flower Frost, Yellow Flower, 
Yellow Leaf, Rose Flower, Flower Zigzag, Aspen Flower, Spruce 
Zigzag, Blue Turquois, Lake Frost, All-colored Flower, Yucca 
Bacenta Flower. Each Indian has also a Spanish name, the given 
part. of which is received at the baptism. The Tewa know the 
Spanish names of most of the adult Tewa of the same village, al- 
though when talking among themselves only the popular forms of 
the Tewa names are used. Ata non-progressive pueblo, such as the 
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Keres village of Santo Domingo, the Spanish names of Indians are 
surprisingly little known and used. 

The Tewa relationship terms will be presented below under four 
heads: consanguinity, relationship through marriage, sex and age, 
and miscellaneous. In the case of consanguinity and relationship 
through marriage the items are headed by Indian words; for mis- 
cellaneous, English terms serve to introduce the various items. 

Immediately following each relationship term listed below under 
consanguinity and relationship through marriage will be found 
indicated in parentheses whether the term may be applied by 
male only, by female only, or by both male and female. (m.) 
stands for male, (£.) for female, (m. £.) far male or female. 

The 2+ plural of the relationship terms given below is the 
same as the singular with the following exceptions: 's, 'son,' 
'daughter, when not compounded сап һауе either ж ог “йт іп 
the 2+ plural; terms ending in ‘i change this "i" to ‘fq in the 2+ 
plural. 

Each of the relationship terms has been tested and investigated 
by applying it to a considerable number of actual relationships, 
using Indians names. Only the results of this work are here pre- 
sented; the details are omitted. 

We have in Tewa: (a) terms applied by persons of one sex 
only to persons of either sex, e. g., bc'c'«; (b) terms applied by 
persons of either sex to persons of one sex only, e. g., ma Tmg; (c) 
terms applied by persons of one sex only to persons of one sex only, 
€. g., 5£9; (d) terms applied by persons of either sex to persons of 
cither sex, e. g., fa'*r«. 

The diagrams illustrate the system of nomenclature for con- 
sangiuneous relationship only. Each diagram represents two 
collateral lines for four generations, They are self-explanatory. 
All the possible blood-relationships for which there is a special 
expression in Tewa are indicated in the diagrams. 

The symbols used in writing Tewa and other Indian words in 
this paper have the following values. The italicized letter or letters 
of the word in parentheses accompanying each symbol indicates 
approximately the pronunciation. 
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(1) Orinasal vowels: g (Eng. father, nasalized), ¢ (Eng. man, 
nasalized), ¢ (mod. Greek є, nasalized), j (Eng. routine, nasalized), 
@ (French pas, nasalized), ¢ (mod. Greek w, nasalized), yo (Eng. 
rile, nasalizecd). 

(2) Oral vowels: a (Eng. father), « (mod. Greek є), ¢ (Eng. 
routine), ¢ (mod. Greek s), a (Eng. rile). 

(3) Semivowels: 7 (Ger. ja), w (Eng. war). 

(4) Larynx consonants: * (glottal stop), & (Eng. iow). 

(5) Dorsal consonants: & (Vienna German gehen), fw (Vienna 
German gehen, labialized), & (glottalized k), & (aspirated k), ng 
(Eng. finger), ¢ (Spanish abogado), gw (Scotch English what), n 
(Eng. sing), aw (Eng. Langworthy). 

(6) Frontal palatalized consonants: # (Sp. mavana). 

(7) Frontal consonants: f (Vienna German du), f (glottalized 
t), 2° (aspirated t), nd (Eng: bandanna), r (Eng: rim), ts (German z, 
but not aspirated), 4s" (glottalized ts), s (Eng. see), L (Eng. chew, 
but not aspirated), ///^ (Eng. chew glottalized), / (Eng. ship), m 
(Eng. now). 

(8) Lip consonants: » (Vienna German baff), p' (glottalized p), 
ф' (aspirated p], mb (Eng. Jumbo), 5 (Sp. abogado), m (Eng. man). 

Superior vowels indicate very short vowel sounds following a 
glottal stop. In such sounds the voice is apt to be grating of 
knarrsiimmig. Syllables over the vowel of which the grave accent 
is written do not have as loud stress accent as other syllables, 


CONSANGUINITY 
Self 
në im: f): L, myself. 
Direct Line 

lara (m. f.). (1) 'Father.' As exclamation: fara, ‘father!" The 
Mexican loanword 2010 is also in common tise, meaning ‘father.’ 
(2) Figuratively. Thus: nf'[mbi tera jest, our Father, God 
(mg, 1; ‘jy, 24- plu. animal gender; 61, possessive; lara, father; 
jer, God, « 5p. Dios, Dioses. (3) Applied һу а wife to her 
husband, who often calls him fara, ‘father,’ as the children of the 
family do. (4) Applied to the Winter cacique. The Summer 
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cacique is called jija, 'mother.' (5) Compounded in /arasende, 
‘aged sire’ (fara, father; sende, old man), a term used in ad- 
dressing old men for whom great respect is shown, especially 
in addressing the Winter cacique. Sometimes abbreviated to 
iasende. (6) Compounded as in. larapi-, 'fatherless, ‘orphan’ 
(fara, father; pr, negative). 

lara'e (m. f.) (fara, father; 'e, diminutive). Familiar diminutive 
form of tara, 'father. Used same as lara with meanings (Т), 

tatà (m. 1.) (€ Sp. fala, father, papa). (1) 'Father', 'papa', 'dad', 
in almost any sense in which fara, ‘father,’ ts used, even in sacred 
language as fala jes}, "Father God" (fafa, father, < Sp. tata; 
jesi, God, < Sp. Dios, Dieses), (2) Applied loosely to father, 
elder brother, father's brother, or other relatives older than self. 
According to Miss B. W. Freire-Marreco a child at Santa Clara 
applied fafa to its mother's brother, but this was considered 
to be a child's mistake. 

Terms used in addressing respected old persons. Old men for whom 
respect or reverence is shown should be accosted as farasqndc 
(fara, father; sendc, old man), often abbreviated to tasende; 
for old women for whom like respect or reverence is shown 
jüakwijc (jija, mother; Awije, old woman), often abbreviated 
to jakwije, is used. Since the Winter cacique is- called fara, 
‘father,’ he should be addressed as la(ra)sende, while the Summer 
cacique, who is the jija, ‘mother,’ of the [ndians, is spoken 
to as (4 Йама |с. In working and walking about with the old 
Winter cacique of Nambé the writer noticed that he was always 
addressed by the Nambé Indians as fa(ra)sendc. 

It is barely possible that tatà 1s of Tewa as well as of Spanish 
origin. The Tewa do not recognize the Spanish origin of the 
word. 

tatà's (m. £.) (faid, father, < Sp. fafa; %, diminutive). Familiar 
diminutive form of fafa, “father.” Used the same as /atd with 
meanings (1) and (2). 

jija (m. f.) (cf. Keres jája, mother). (1) 'Mother. As exclama- 
tion: jija, 'mother!! (2) Figuratively, "Thus: nj'imbi jija, 
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‘our mother," said of a certain nameless divinity (n2, 1; ің, 2-- 
plu. animal gender; bi, possessive; Jija, mother}, (3) Applied 
by a husband to his wife, who often calls her jijo, ‘mother’, as 
the children of the family do. (4) Applied to the Summer 
cacique. The Winter cacique is called tara, "father." (5) Com- 
pounded in jijakwijc, ‘aged dame’ (fija, mother; kwije, old 
woman), à term used in addressing old women for whom great 
respect is shown; also in addressing the Summer cacique.  Some- 
times abbreviated to jakwijc. (6) Compounded as in jrjapt-, 
‘motherless,’ ‘orphan' (jija, mother; pi, negative); pupajrya, 
‘great grandmother’ (papa, great grandfather; jija, mother). 

jüa'e (m. f.) (fija, mother; ‘a, diminutive). Familiar diminutive 
form of jija, "mother." Used same as fija with meanings (1), 
(2), and (3). 

" (тп. Ї). (The singular bas falling intonation. For the 2+ plu. 
two forms are in use: (a) '& same às sing. but with rising- 
falling intonation; (b) 'eSx.) (1)'son', 'daughter'. (2) In the 
expression sgadcha ‘e kwijchi ‘e, ‘children of the old man and 
the old woman,’ that is, of the Winter cacique and the Summer 
cacique, ‘the Indians of the pueblo." (3) Familiarly and 
loosely: 'child,' 'dear.' Thus: mbjAwfa, nabi "e, ‘eat, girls!’ 
(mbi, youa +i kufa, tocat; nabi, my; 's, son, daughter). — (4) 
‘girl sweetheart." Thusin.a song: ‘ageje pobi, nabi 'e, wimbe™ 
winda™, ‘Star Flower, thee only do I love" (‘agéje, star; pedi, 
flower, nabi, my; 'e, son, daughter; wimbc'*, alone; wi, ] you 1; 
nda, to want, to love). (5) Postjoined to any noun in the 
language as diminutive particle. When thus used the 2+ 
plural is never Ag. This: E'ü, 'stone'; &'u's, "little stone." 

‘de (m. f.). (1) " Grandfather,' that is, father's father or mother's 
father. (2) Applied to the /sabije, Sp. "abuelo." An Indian 
personified as this divinity goes about on certain occasions 
whipping the children of the village. He is always called i'd, 
‘grandfather. (3) Compounded as in papat'es, ‘great grand- 
father’ (pape, great grandfather; (ae, grandfather). 

i‘efe’e (m.) (Cefe, grandfather; ‘e, diminutive), ‘Grandson’, ‘grand- 
daughter’, that is, son's son, son's daughter, daughter's son, 
daughter's daughter. 
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ада (m. f). (1) 'Grandmother', that is, father's mother, 
mother's mother). (2) Compounded as in papasa'*ja, ‘great 
grandmother’ (papa, great grandfather; su'*ja, grandmother). 

sa'*ja'e (E) (хаја, grandmother; ‘е, diminutive). ‘Grandson’, 
‘granddaughter’, that is, son's son, son's daughter, daughter's 
son, daughter's daughter. 

papa (m. f.). (1) 'Great grandfather', that is, father's father's 
father, father's mother's father, mother's father's father; 
mother's mother's father. Also commonly used in expressions 
such as J‘seht pape, ‘grandfather's great grandfather", ‘male 
ancestor’. {2) Compounded asin papat'ete, ‘great grandfather’ 
(papa, great grandfather; lee, grandfather), etc. The form 
papa appears in all non-analytic expressions denoting the third 
generation removed. 

papa'e (m.) (papa, great grandfather: 's, diminutive). ‘Great 
grandson’, ‘great granddaughter’, that is, son's son's son, son's 
son's daughter, son's daughter's son, son's daughter's daughter, 
daughter's son's son, daughters son's daughter, daughter's 
daughter's son, daughter's daughter's daughter. 

рарағне (m. f.) (papa, great grandfather; Fefe, grandfather). 
“Great grandfather’, that is, father's father's father, father's 
mother's father, mother's father’s father, mother's mother's 
father. Perhaps. commoner. than mere papa, which has. the 
same meaning. 

papal'ete’s (m.) (papal'ets, great grandfather; 's, diminutive), 
“Great grandson," ‘great granddaughter,’ that is; son's son's 
son, son's son's daughter, son's daughter's son, son's daughter's 
daughter, daughter's son's son, daughter's son's daughter, 
daughter's daughter's son, daughter's daughter's daughter. 

papasa™ja (m. [.) (papa, great grandfather; sa™ja, grandmother). 
“Great grandmother,’ that is, father's father's mother, father's 
mother's mother, mother's father's mother, mother's mother’s 
mother. 

papasa'*ja'e ([.) (papasa'^ja, great grandmother; 'e, diminutive). 
‘Great grandson ', ‘great granddaughter’, that is, son's son's son, 
son's son's daughter, son's daughter's son, son's daughter's 
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daughter, daughter's son's son, daughter's son's daughter, 
daughter's daughter's son, daughter's daughter's daughter, 
papajije (m. Ё.) (фара, great grandfather; jija, mother). “Great 
grandmother," that is, father's father's mother, father's mother's 
mother, mother's father's mother, mother's mother's mother. 
Equivalent to papasa'5ja. A corresponding masculine form, 
papalara (papa, great grandfather; fara, father) is not used. 
bepajtja'e (1. (Papajija, great grandmother; '& diminutive). 
‘Great grandson,’ ‘great granddaughter,” that is son's son's son; 
son's son's daughter, son's daughter's son, son's daughter's 
daughter, daughter's son's son, daughter's son's daughter, 
daughter's daughter's son, daughter's daughter's daughter. 


Collateral Lines 

pa're (m. [.). (1) ‘Elder brother’, ' elder sister', ' brother or sister 
older than self’, The Tewa render pa'^re in Spanish by hermano 
or hermana, according to the natural gender. The other Tanoan 
languages formally distinguish sex in the designations of elder 
brother or elder sister. Thus: Isleta ‘mpapai, ‘my elder 
brother’; 'jntutej], ‘my elder sister’; Taos "ynpapana, ‘my elder 
brother’; ‘gnictuna, ‘my elder sister’; Jemez nj'upape's, ‘my 
elder brother’; wy'ukck'a'e, ‘my elder sister’, Tewa stands 
alone in not formally distinguishing sex in this relationship 
term; it will be noticed that the words in the other Tanoan 
languages meaning ‘elder brother’ seem to contain the same 
rootas Tewa pare, Asanadjective po''re- means ‘first.’ Thus: 
k'u pa'rei", 'the first stone' in a tow. Tf one has several 
Geschwister elder than self they may be distinguished thus: 
pare pareit, ‘eldest brother" ( pa'2re, elder brother or sister; 
pa'"re, first; $*, postfix denoting sing., animal gender); pare 
pa'*re' iri £5, elder brother or sister next in age to eldest brother 
or sister’ (pa'^re, elder brother or sister; pa'ra, first; “iri, next 
following; ‘i, postfix denoting sing, animal gender); pa'*re 
(pa ^re) pew]nge iri i*, "elder brother or sister second in age to 
аа brother or stster' (pa'*re, elder brother or sister; pare, 
rst; Pewsyge, in the third place; ‘iri, next following: ‘i, pūst- 
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ñx denoting sing., animal gender). If it is desired to show the 
sex of a fia'*re, one adds one of the sex-age nouns. Thus: nahi 
фра“ғеа” “би, "ту elder sister who isa young unmarried woman’ 


ГІ der Brother, ыш 











Fic. ss | 
(nabi, my; pa'*re, elder brother or elder sister; ‘afin, young 
unmarried woman, virgin). (2) Loosely applied to second, 
third, or fourth cousin or other relative or person older than 
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self, (3) The senior officer or officers of each governmental 
body, Miss Barbara Freire-Marreco informs the writer that the 
“capitan mayor" is pare tothe other "capitanes," the "fiscal 
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mayor" pa're to the other "fiscales"; the Summer cácique is 
pa'"r« to Elisio Paladura and José Guadalupe at Santa Clara. 
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(4) Applied to a “ principale," that is, (a3) à man who has Teen 
governor of a pueblo; (b) any pueblo officer as dist | 

from non-officers. (5) Used to denote official mem of 


= bar Younger Sister 





Elder Brother OE Thaer 
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superior to inferior or adviser to advised. Thus, according to 
Miss Freire-Marreco, pa're is used at Santa Clara to 
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express the official relation of Chief Special Officer W. E. Johnson 
to his assistant, Miss Clara True. (6) Applied to a Catholic 
monk or nun. This usage is based on Sp. los Hermanos, ‘the 


Elder Sister wi Ti Younger Brother 








| Fic. st j 
Brothers’; las Hermanas, ‘the Sisters’. (7) Compounded as 
in fi upa™re, “younger persons and elders' (H'u, younger brother 
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or sister; pare, elder brother or sister). This term is said 
to be used especially in council. 

іи (m. 1). (1) 'Vounger brather,' ‘younger sister,’ "brother or 
sister younger than self.’ The Tewa render itu in Spanish by 
hermanito or hermanita, according to the natural gender. The 
other Tanoan languages formally distinguish sex in the designa- 
tions of younger brother or younger sistere Thus: Isleta 
mpa ue, 'mv vounger brother'; "pmp'atwe, ‘my younger 
sister’; Taos 'gnp'aimad, ‘my younger brother’; ‘gnp'aju'una, 
‘my younger sister’; Jemez nj ufelu'e, 'my younger brother'; 
mjup'a'e ‘my younger sister, Tewa stands alone, as in the 
case of pa'*re, in not formally distinguishing sex in this relation- 
ship term. It will þe noticed that the Isleta term meaning 
younger sister and the Jemez term meaning younger brother 
may contain a syllable akin to Tews H's, As in the case of 
pare, the sex of the f'n may be Indicated by adding one of the 
age-sex nouns, (2) Loosely applied to second, third, or fourth 
cousin or other relative or person younger than self. (3) Applied 
to a novice, a person newly initiated. (4) Compounded as in 
the expression f'wpa"*re, ‘younger persons and elders’, See 
above under Pa'*re. 

ІСЕнн (m. f). (1) 'Uncle,' that is, father's elder brother, father's 
younger brother, mother’s elder brother, mother’s younger 
brother. Miss Freire-Marreco says that fafd is also heard 
designating thia relationship. (2) ‘Great uncle," that is, grand- 
father's. or grandmother's elder or younger brother. This 
relationship is also expressed by a descriptive term such as 
Celebi tiu ' grandfather's younger brother (or sister)" (ee grand- 
father; bi, possessive; ifu, younger brother or sister). (3) Also 
used loosely, and of certain relationships through marriage. 
For the latter, see below, 

Ig'e (m.) (ti, in this compound equivalent to /j'Énp; "e, diminutive). 
(1) ‘Nephew,’ ‘niece,’ that is, elder or younger brother's or 
sister's son or daughter. (2) ‘Great nephew,’ ‘great niece," 
that is, elder or younger brother's or sister's son's or daughter's 
son or daughter. (3) Also used loosely, and of certain relation- 
ships through marriage. For the latter, see below. 
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kc'c(m.f.). (1) ' Aunt,' that is, father's elder sister, father's younger 
sister, mother's elder sister, mother's younger sister. (2) ‘Great 
aunt,' that is, grandfather's or grandmother's elder or younger 
sister. ‘This relationship is perhaps more frequently expressed 
by a descriptive term. (3) Female first cousin (German Base 
or Cousine). (4) Aurit second removed. (5) Also used loosely, 
and of certain relationships through marriage. For the latter, 

koce (i) (ke'e, aunt; "e, diminutive). (1) ‘Nephew,’ ‘niece,’ that 
is, elder or younger brother's or sister's son-or daughter. (2) 
‘Great nephew,’ ‘great niece,’ that is, elder or younger brother's 
or sister's son's or daughter's son or daughter. (3) Female 
cousin second removed. (4) Also used loosely, and of certain 
relationships through marriage. For the latter, see below. 

тата (т. 1). (1)'Male first cousin' (German Velter or Cousin). 
According to Miss Freire-Marreco /aià is also used for this 
relationship. (2) "Uncle second removed. (3) Also used 
loosely, and of certain relationships through marriage. For the 
latter, see below. 

ma Vnz'e (m. E) (mz"Fmyz, male first cousin; ‘e, diminutive). (1) 
‘Male cousin second removed.' (2) Also used loosely, and of 
certain relationships through marnage. For the latter, see 
below. 

| RELATIONSHIP THROUGH MARRIAGE 

Descriptive terms denoting relationship through marriage. are 

even commoner than those denoting consanguineous relationship. 

Thus one may say май sembi fara, ' my father-in-law' (nabi, my; 

зру, husband; bi, possessive; fara, father), instead of nabi. jasende, 

‘my father-in-law", ete, 

fewd (m.f.). ‘Husband,’ ‘wife.'| The word has also several other 
meanings: See elsewhere in this paper. 

s£g (L). "Husband.' This is said to be an old word, very little 
used at present, 

sey (EL). ‘Man in prime,” ‘husband." See also under sex-age 
nouns, 

sqnde (f.). "Old man,''husband,' See also under sex-age nouns. 
Cf. Sp. mi tizjo. 
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tara (f.). ‘Father,’ ‘husband.’ Often used just as wives call their 
husbands "father" in English, German, and Spanish. 

fora’e (£.) (fara, father, husband; 'e, diminutive). Familiar diminu- 
tive of tara, ‘father’. ‘Father’, ‘husband’. Cf. tara, above. 

kwi (m). “Woman in prime,’ ‘wife.’ See also under sex-age 
nouns. | 

Ewijc (m.). ‘Old woman," ‘wife." See also under sex-age nouns. 
Ci. Sp. mi vieja. 

jija (m). ‘Mother,’ ‘wife.’ Often used just as husbands call 
their wives “mother” in English and German. 

jija'e (m.). (jija, mother, wife; M, diminutive). Familiar diminu- 
tive of jija, ‘mother." ‘Mother,’ ‘wife.’ Cf. jija, above. 

sai (m.). 'Bride' already married or about to be married. 

jasendc (m. f.) (ja, as also in jakwije, see below; sqndc, old man). 
! Father-in-law,' that is, husband's father, wife's father. 

jakwije (m. f.) (ja, as also in jasqnde, see above; kwije, old woman). 
' Mother-in-law,' that is, husband's mother, wife's mother. 

spHjmgi (m. Б). (1) *Son-in-law' thart is, daughter's husband. — (2) 
Applied to son's daughter's husband or to daughter's daughter's 
husband. (3) Loosely applied to son-in-law of relative or other 
person. Thus at Santa Clara L. T. calls S. N.'s son-in-law 
t¢fijnei, just'as S. N. himself does. L. T. is S. N.’s uncle once 

е (т. f.) (sa, ? ;'e, diminutive?). — (1) ‘Daughter-in-law’, that 
is, son's wife. (2) Applied to son's son's wife or daughter's son's 
wife. (3) Loosely applied to daughter-in-law of relative or 

ја'а (т. 6). ‘Any consanguineous relative of husband or wile." 
Used mostly to denote distant or vague relationships of this 
sort. For greater definiteness descriptive terms are used in- 
stead of ja's. When ja'a is applied by a wife to her husband's 
relatives, it is equivalent to matc’t". 

maici (i). ‘Any consanguineous relative of husband, Used 
mostly to denote distant or vague relationships of thissort. For 
greater definiteness descriptive terms are used. The term ja'a, 
see above, may be substituted for mate's in every instance. 
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Ити (т. ї.).‚ “Husband of kc’'e,' which means ‘aunt’, etc. See 
above. The primary meaning of fv'M apis ‘consanguineous uncle’, 
See above. But when kc'c means female cousin mig mg must 
be used instead of ip "np: See below. 

fue (m.) (for etymology see above), 'Husband of bc'z'&' which 
means 'niece', ete, See above. The primary meaning of tv's is 
‘consanguineous nephew or niece.' See above, But when 
bcc. means female ecusin. twice removed, ma' Vmnag'e must be 
used instead of ipe See below. 

ke'e (m: f.) “Wife of ta'Mam," which means ‘uncle,’ etc. See above. 
The primary meaning of ke'e is ‘consanguineous aunt,’ ete. 
See above. 

kc'c'e (1.) (for etymology see above). ‘Wife of tu’e', which means 
"nephew, etc. See above. The primary meaning of ke'c'e is 
‘consanguineous nephew or niece.” See above; 

my fme (m. i) ‘Husband of Асе when the latter word means 
consanguineous female cousin.” For the husband of ke'e in 
other meanings tw'#'ny and not mz'Fme is used. The pri- 
mary meaning of mz’ Forg is ‘consanguineous male first cousin. 
See above, 

my Tmgq'(m.f). 'Husband of kc'c's' when the latter word means 
‘consanguineous female cousin twice removed’, For the 
husband of ke'c's in other meanings /'e and not mg fma'e 
isused. The primary meaning of mg’ #mz's is ‘consanguineous 
maie cousin twice removed '.. See above. 

Step-relationship. Step-relationship is indicated by  prejoining 
kwo to any one of the relationship terma. Thus: рала, 
‘step father’ (Awa, step-; fara, father). | mabi kwasa'*ja, 'my 
step-grandmother', has both meanings of English step-grand- 
mother: my grandfather's wife not my mother or my real or 
step-fathér's or mother's step-mother. As in the case of 
English sfef-, kwa- is often omitted. Тһе only. irregularitv 
which the usage of kwa-compounds presents is that no such 
form as Awa's exists. Stepson or stepdaughter is called by the 
father kwatara'e (kwu, step-; fara, father: '«, diminutive), by 
the mother kwayija's (kwa, step-; jija, mother; 'e, diminutive). 
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Thus without Awa prejoined ѓаға'є and fija'e mean merely 
father and mother; with kwe prejoined they mean stepson or 
stepdaughter of father and stepson or stepdaughter of mother. 

Bachelor, old-maid. ‘Unmarried person,’ whether young or old, 
can be expressed only by descriptive terms. Thus: tetméwi- 
mpi, ' he has no wife (wi, negative; tti, he-her; bwi, woman in 
prime, wife; mp, to have; #1, negative); wingsenmppi, ‘she has 
no husband’ (wi, negative: "d, she-him; seq, man in prime, 
husband; nm, to have; pi, negative). Such expressions are 
also applied to celibates, such as Catholic priests, monks, and 
nura. 

Widower, widow, Such expressions as the following might be used: 
ubi інгі” иа Уш, "в wife. is dead' (4, he; W, possessive; $f, 
woman in prime, wife; ‘ny, she with reference to him; //u, to 
be dead); ‘id sey ‘patin, ‘her husband Is dead’ ('t, she; M, pos- 
sessive: s¢q, manin prime, husband; ‘pq, he with reference to 
her; Nu, to bë dead). 

SEX AND AGE 
The following terms denote combinations of sex and age. 

'e (2-4- plu. 'e or 'diz). Thies word means ‘baby’, ‘infant’, 
‘child’ as well as ‘son,’ ‘daughter,’ ‘girl sweetheart’ given 
above. 

"s"Enuke (2 + plu. "e'éups erg), ‘young boy." 

‘a *ituke (2 + plu. ачяр ет), ‘young girl,’ 

“ни (2 4- plu. 'e'*nuxs), ‘boy at adolescence." Sometimes 
also used of a boy who has not yet had intercourse. 

'a'*ün (2 + plu. 'a'*nps), 'girl at. adolescence. Sometimes also 
used of a girl who has not yet had intercourse. 

seq (2 4- plu. segmg V9), ‘man in prime a 

kwi (2 + plu. kwifig' £9), woman in prime ', 

sende (2+ plu. senda), 'old man. Also used very much in 
addressing or speaking of old people for whom respect is shown, 
especially an aged head of a family or master of a house. It 
would not be applied to a man under forty or forty-five vears 
of age, although the Tewa* age quickly. Note also special 
usages mentioned elsewhere. 
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ЮС (2 + ріш. bic with rising-falling intonation of last syllable; 
the singular has falling intonation of last syllable), The word 
is used much as is sende to show respect for aged women. Note 
also special usages mentioned elsewhere, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Relationship terms figuratively used. Relationship terms are applied 
very freely to persons who do not bear the relationship the 
terms indicate. Children are taught to apply the proper words 
to non-relatives as well as relatives as soon as they can talk. 
By a certain child one of the parents’ more elderly male friends 
was called Jara, ‘father’. A-younger male friend of the family 
bur older than the child itself was called fa'*re, * elder brother’. 
The wife of the friend called fara was termed sa'*ja, 'grand- 
mother’, and not jija, ‘mother’, although the latter term corre- 
sponde to fara, ‘father’. Miss Frere-Marreco reports. that 
when living at Santa Clara village she was called sn’*ja, 
‘grandmother’, by the younger generation, while by the older 
people she was called Есе, "ашпі”, "Гетшіе cousin’. One entire 
family of intimate friends called her іа. Perhaps the idea 
im doing so was that sa'*ja implies a closer relationship than 
Ес. 

Relationship terms are frequently used before or after 
Indian names, especially nicknames. — Thus: sa'*ja scbc, " Grand- 
mà Beard", was applied to a lady who had a growth of hair on 
the face; tire sde, ‘okl bird’, is universally applied to the 
aged Winter cacique of Nambé, although his real name is a 
compound ol sire, ' bird," with some other word. 

Tewa of about the same age who are not intimately related 
are likely to call each other ti'u, 'vounger brother or sister’, and 
pare, ‘elder brother or sister’, Second or third cousins or 
other distant relatives of approximately the same age are also 
apt 10 call one another M'u or фа “ға, 

Mr Santiago Naranjo, governor of Santa Clara in 1911, has 
said: "I wish to see all these people calling each other brother 
and-sister. uncle and aunt," Another Santa Clara Indian has 
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stated: ‘When people are drunk at a wedding one hears nothing 
but tiu, pare, ke'e, kete, ete" 

When people of one Tewa village greet those of another 
Tewa village, appropriate relationship terms are regularly used. 
On such occasions one also hears frequently the word &'emd, 
‘friend.* Indians from non-Tewa pueblos and who do not 
speak Tewa are addressed bv the Tewa in Spanish as hermano, 
kermana, hermanilo, hermamita, lala, tio, lia, etc. Less fre- 
quently, perhaps, compadre or amiga are applied by the Tewa to 
alien Indians, these words being reserved for Americans or 
Mexicans if these be greeted асай, In the summer of 1910 the 
writer drove from Jemez to Bernalillo in company with an 
[seta Indian. The Indian drove the team, the writer walked 
on ahead. Almost the entire population of Santa Ana pueblo 
passed us either singly or in groups of two to half a dozen, The 
Santa Ana people had been working in their fields by the Rio 
Grande and were bound homeward to attend a dance-festival 
to be held on the following day. Only one or two of all these 
Indians deigned to answer the writer when he bade good evening 
in a most friendly manner in Spanish, although the Isleta Indian 
who followed along behind was warmly greeted as hermano. 
The Tewa also frequently greet alien Indians by &’emd, ‘friend.’ 
Such words as Tewa k’emd, Jemez &'aid, Taos ‘pa putwat, Santo 
Domingo sdůke, meaning ‘friend’ are known to most Pueblo 
Indians, even though knowledge of some of the languages on 
the part of some extends no further. 

Use of tata. As stated above, it is not certain whether this word 
is of Mexican or Tewa origin.. It is used much by the Tewa 
both in speaking Spanish and Tewa. Ita primary meaning 
appears tò be ‘father,’ but it is applied indiscriminately to 
male persons a great deal older than the speaker. It is also 
used of God in the sense of Father. The corresponding Spanish 
feminine form sana appears not to he used in Tewa. Spanish 
papá and mamá appear also to be used in Tewa little or not at all. 
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Terms applied to the cactques 
The Winter cacique is called 'cjike, ‘ice hard’ ("cji ice; be, 

hard). Thè Summer cacique is called стіне, “water sitting 
governor'? (f'c, water; 'y, to sit?; tje, chief, governor. The 
Winter cacique is the iara; 'father,' of the people; the Summer 
cacique is the jija, ‘mother.’ Whether the Winter cacique is also 
called snide, ‘old man," and the Summer cacique kwtje, ‘old woman, ' 
could not be ascertained. But зепасін ‘е Атос "e ‘old man's 
children and old woman's children,’ is an expression heard in 
council and prabably refers to all the people of the village who are 
considered to be the children of the Winter cacique and Summer 
cacique. 

lH'upa'*rs.. In council this term is frequently heard. It means 
literally “younger and elder brothers and sisters' and may per- 
haps refer to the members of a secret society or ta the people 
of the village. Miss Freire-Marreco reports that she has heard 
the members of a council or general meeting addressed by the 
speakers as F upare 

Officer. No other term than pa'*re, 'elder brother or sister', could 
be obtained with the general meaning of officer. Assistants to 
officers are called B'c, ‘arms.' 

Elders and novices in secret societies. It appears that in secret 
societies the elders are called pare, ‘elder brother or sister’, 
and the novices f'n, ‘younger brother or sister’. 

Member of secret society, A member of any one of the secret 
societies is called par'owd, ‘fish person’. In the plural pat’ oud 
іа applied tomembers of any one of the secret societies or those 
of all the secret societies collectively. | 

Principales. The Spanish word princtpale is applied (1) to the 
officers of a pueblo, (2) to the men of a pueblo who are or liave 
been governors, The Tewa equivalent for “ principale" is pa'*re, 
‘elder brother or sister’. 

Monts and nuns. To these the word pare, ‘elder brocher or sister’, 
is regularly applied. This usage may be regarded as a transla- 
tion of Spanish. hermanos, hermanas. A novice in a cloister or 
convent might be called Iw, ‘ younger brother or sister.’ 
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^ Father" as applied io God. — Either tara or lată renders’ father’ as 
applied to God. Contrary to the usage in some Puchlo languages 
tara, ‘father’ is not applied to the Sun or Moon, who are both 
masculine, and to whom sende, old. man',is applied, The Tewa 
do not speak of any "Sun-Father"'. 

^ Mother" as applied to a divinity. It is known that at least to one 
female divinity the name jtja, ' mother," 1s applied. 

The Holy Virgin, To the Holy Virgin the name томд “ачйи 
(saniá, holy, « Sp. santa; ‘апи, sex-age noun denoting a 
woman of about sixteen years of age) is applied. 

Shaman. Shaman із called wek'endt', ‘medicine worker" (шт, 
medicine, magic: ken, to do; 5", particle denoting sing., 
animate gender). 

Wiserd, witch. Wizard or witch is called (Гы, 

Roman Catholic priest. Two terms are in use: "rguu (corruption of 
‘agwa, ‘cloth trailer’ (‘a, cloth, vestment; gwa, to drag, to trail); 
padri (< Sp. padre, father). Rarely kura (< Sp: cura) also is 
used. 

Term used in addressing the "abuelo." — [In addressing the personator 
at the AaBijc or " abuelo" Pee, "grandfather," is invariably used. 

Slave, captive. A captive or slave taken in war or otherwise is 
called pfy, diminutive p@y'e. The Spanish terms-are caufito, 
genizaro, esclavo. 

Family. No word meaning ‘family’ can be discovered, 

Parents. The Tewa have no word meaning ‘parents." They must 
say fara’a jija’a, ‘father and mother" or Жаға fara'a, "mother 
and father" (tara, father; ‘a connective postfix: jija, mother, 'ü, 
connective postfix), 

іп Indo-Germanic languages words meaning ‘parents’ seem 
to have the original meanings of either ‘those who give birth’ 
(e.g. Latin frentes, Russian rad/fmi), or "elders" fe. gu German 
eltern). 

Orphan, A person who has lost both parents by death is called 
ағар! арі, "latherless and. motherless" (tara, father; 
jija, mother: pi, negative; ', particle denoting sing., animal 
gender), For fatherless person lara pi i *, for motherless person 
jüjati i'* is used. 
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Brothers and sisters, German Geschwister. If the brothers and 
sisters referred to are elder than self pa'"re must be used; if 
younger than self, Hu. If both elder and younger than self 
such an expression as pa'*re'a гига, ‘elder and younger brothers 
and sisters’, must be used. 

Person, people. The word [ewi means ‘person’, ‘people’, and has 
several other meanings. See above. 

Tribe. There is no word meaning tribe except стай, ‘people.’ 
Such a circumlocution as ha'Uminda lewd тпрїтн, "we ame a 
single people" (hg'minda, singly: ошй, people; ngj, we 2+: 
mu, to he) may be used. 

Clam, For 'clan' f'zwà is also employed. Thus f'afewà, 'the 
sun people,’ ‘the sun clan’ (faq, the sun; fcwd, people). 

Phratry, clan-group, division. T'cwi, ‘people,’ is also used with this 
meaning: Thus: tenurijy бенд, ‘the winter division,’ ‘the 
winter people' (lemurz, winter; 'iq, particle denoting 2+ plu., 
animal gender; /'ewd, people). 

Somelody, anybody. As in many other languages expressions 
denoting ‘somebody," ‘anybedy” are derived from the numeral 
‘One’ of from the interrogatives, Thus: yga Ic'*5i lara, 'some- 
body's father’ (mga; as in ngakdy, 1 do not knows g, who, in- 
terrogative; bi, possessive; fara, father); wenabi tara, ‘some- 
body's father’ (wena, one; Oi, possessive; tara, father), 

Friend. The word meaning 'friend is ті. For uses of hema 
see above. 

Companion. Either Mend or kempa (< Sp. compadre) seems to 
be used, 

Girt sweetheart. Several expressions are in use, such as nabi "n'siu 
(nabi, my; "aan, maiden, virgin); mabi 'e (nabi, ту; ‘є, зоп, 
daughter); nadi kfn (nahi, my; hay. pulse, respiration, life, 
бош); nati háw'e (nabi, my: hs, pulse, soul; "e, diminutive). 

Enemy, warrior. The single word kambi" means fighter,‘ ‘warrior,’ 
‘Private, or public enemy," 

Brave man. The commonest expression with this meaning is per- 
haps Pilz i", "brave one, literally ‘heart tough or elastic’ 
(Pin, heart; tr, tough or elastic; "i, particle denoting sing., 

animal gender), 
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Coward. The common expression meaning coward in war or other- 
wise is E'uqwenda "i5, which cannot be clearly etymologized. 

Ancient, person tho lived jong aga, The word fAewerdi" means 
j who lived long ago.” It may *lso mean "ancestor. ' 

Ancestor. Either hewendi", which properly means merely ' person 
who lived long ago," or such expressions as маб ет раро, 
'my grandfather's great grandfather" (nabi, my; l'ate, grand- 
father; Di, possessive; papa, great grandfather). 

Descendant. Мо used term could be obtained unless it be expres- 
sions like nabi lete'ebs papa'e, ^my grandchild's gréat grand- 
child’, said by male (madi, my; fete’, grandchild of grandfather; 
bt, possessive; papa'e, great grandchild of great grandfather), 

(лаш. Thère are many legends about giants- They are called 
Гешдіс ‘great people" (Tma, peron, people; je, augmentative), 

Dwarf. Tewa myths make much mention of giants but none of 
dwarfs, as far as has been learned. There are two expressions: 

(a) scpi't'* (se, to grow up, to become adult; fi, negative; 
1", particle denoting sing., animate gender); 

(b) mbesgi'i'* (nibegi, «mall and roundish; "1'*, particle denat- 
ing sing.. animate gender). 

Monster, deformed new-born child. There are only expressions such 
as pi windmppi, 'it j« not entire" U' zki, entire, whole, perfect; 
1j, negative; má, it; mp, to be; Pi, negative). 

Hermaphrodite. Of an hermaphrodite might be said: Awi'a ‘senda 
пшн, ‘it is woman and man' (Ewr, woman in prime; ‘a, connec: 
tive postfix; seq, Man in prime; ‘it, connective postfix; nd, it; 

Name. Any kind of à name or noun is called зеге. 

Person who has the same givem nante a5 anobher. Miss Freire- 
Marreco gives the information that Santiago Naranjo of Santa 
Clara called Santiago Cantana of Cochitl his "ftekajc". — This 
word. is.said by her to be applied to a person who has the same 
given or Christian name as another. 

Dead. person. A dead person is called £f/u'i", 'dead'.— No milder 
term like ‘blessed’, ‘departed’, and the Bike could be dis 
covered, 
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The presentation of Tewa relationship words given above is, 
because of lack of time, not what the writer would have liked to 
make it. The relationship terms of n number of Indian languages 
of southwestern United States have been completely recorded and 
for purposes of comparison should be presented together. 
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THE ALLENTIACAN, BOROROAN, AXD CALCHAQUIAN 
LINGUISTIC STOCKS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Br ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


l. ALLENTIACAN 
T the time of the Spanish conquesr. the Allentiacs, or Huarpes 
(Guarpes), Inhaljited the plains about the great lagoons of 
Huanacache, extending probably to the western slopes. of 
the Sierra de Cérdoba and sourhward to the northern. parts of 
San Luis and Mendoza. According to Boman (postea, p. 35), they 
were à savage people, unrelated to the tribesol the Andean valleys. 
Brinton! affined the Allentiac with the Milleayac, making them 
both Aucan (i. e., Araucanian) dialects. Mitre’s critical study of 
Valdivia's grammar and vocabulary of Allentiac, however, cecms 
to make certain the lexical and grammatical independence ot this 
tongue, and to justify the recognition of an Allentiacan stock. 
The Millcayac was probably Puelchean. Boman (p. 36), without 
sufficient proof, sees in the Huarpes "the last remains of a people, 
who, much earlier, occupied vast regiona of southern South Amer- 
ica." "The Allentac and the Millcayac were the chief languages 
spoken in the old provinces of Mendoza, San Juan, and San Luis, 
The Allentiac was extinct in the isih century. The principal 
literature concerning the Allentiacan linguistic stock will be found 
in the following titles: 
1: Acvrar (17.5), Les Huarpes. Buenos Aires, 1900; 2* parte, Bucmos Aires, 
I 
2. imet (E. Antiquités de la. Région: Andine de la République Argentine 
ct du Desert d'Atacama, t. 1, l'aris, 1908. Зее рр. 33-37. 
3. We LA Gaasseate (R). Dela langue Allentiak. Journ. de la Soc. d. Amér. 
de Paris, 1* &, out, 1900, pp. 43 
4. MgrixA (J. T). See ps VaLmyra iL.)- 
5. Мітве (В.). Lenguas Americanas Estudio bibliegráfico-lingdistico de las 
Ora del P. Luis de Valdivia, achre el Araucano y el Allentiak, con un 
voealiulario ratonada ilel Allentiak, La Plata, 1894, pp. 132. 
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6. Mirag (B.), — Cat&lego razonudo de 1a Sección Lenguas Americanas. Con una 
Introducción de Luis Mara Torres, Tomo I, Buenos Aires 1905, pp. 
xliii, 411. 

(T. DE TENER (LJ. Doctrina Cristiana. v Catecismo, con. un Confesionario, 
Arte, y Vocabulario de la lengua Allentiac, por el padre Luis de Valdivia 
dè Ta Compiñia de Jesin Reimpreso toda à plana y renglon, con wna 
гезсйа de la vida y obras del autor, por José Toribio Medina. Sevilla, 
1894. Reprint of first edition published at Lima in roor. 

8. ——. Doctrina Christiana y Carhecismo en [a lengua Allentiac que corre 
еліп ciudad de S. Juande la Frontera, con. un: Confesionario, Arte y Boca- 
bulario breves. . ... Lima, 1607, pp. 47. 

9. ——. Arie gramática, vocabulario, catecimo y confesonnro en lengua 
Chilena, y en las lenguas Allentiac y Milcocayac, que son las mus generales 
de la Provincia de Cuio en el. Reina de Chile, y que hablan fos Indios 
Guarpes y otros. , . , Lima, 1908. 

The work of F ех de Valdivia, the basis of research in the Al- 
leniacon language, gives " the Christian doctrine and Catechism in 
the speech of the Allentiacs of the city of San Juan de la Frontera, 
with a Confessionaty, Grammar, and brief Vocabulary." This 
linguistic material has been discussed by de là Grasserie and Mitre, 
the former, in 1894, determining the Allentíac to be an. independent 
stock. fn too, Mitre! treats of the Allentiac in detail, summarizing 
(pp. 342-360) the data in de Valdivia as to grammar and morphol- 
ogy, and giving also (pp. 361-409) a vocabulary of Allentiac- 
Spanish, with etvmologies and Rc rd analvses where known. 

The family name Allentiacan comes from Allentiac (Allentiak), 
the appellation of the language spoken by the people known like- 
wise by this same term, as well as by the name of Hnarpes, or 
Guarpes. Both these terms may be of non-Allentiacan origin, 
Boman (p. 36) suggests a derivation of Allentiac from Tehuelche 
(Tsonekan) allen, man, people, and thinks that IHwarpe may be 
Aymaran—but this is conjecture. Mitre” who makes out Huarpe 
to be Aymaran, follows de Valdivia in the Tsonekan etymology 
adopted by Boman. Тһе derivation of de Valdivia is not at all 
satisfactory. Boman also divides Allentiac into Allen-tiak, and 
suggests that the Hispanified Diag-nwita may be cognate. ‘This, 
again, lacks s proof. 


! Caidlogo, р. 330-409. 
EIl., pp. 346. 347. 
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П, Boronoax 

The territory of the Bororoan stock lies in central Matto 
Grosso, Brazil. Frie (1906) thus delimits it: 

"The Boror inhabit the entire course of the São Lourenço river as far ás iti 
union with the Cuyabh, where they come into contact with the Guatd. The 
northern bounilary is formed by the north bank of the Rio day Mortes, the south 
bank being inhabited by the Cayapéós, with whom the Bororó have long waged 
war. Farther north they occupy both banks of the Araguaya right across the 
гдай that leads from Cuyabá to Goyaz." 

in the first half of the eighteenth century these Indians roved 
about the region of the Xingü-Araguaya watershed in central 
Matto Grosso, Later on, the so-called "Bororó  Cabagaes " 
settled on the upper Paraguay. The others were for a long time 
known as “'Coroados,”” and, as Ehrenreich notes, it was only im 
1388, as a result of the visit of the second German Xingü expedition, 
that the identity of these Indians with the genuine old Bororó 
was established." Their center was "between the sources of the 
S. Leurengo and the Cayapó Grande, the. principal source of the 
Aragiümva." At the time of. von den Sreinen's visit there were 
several hundred Boror, settled under military supervision, at 
the colony of Theresa Christina on the Sao Lourenga, Many 
Bororó are in the service of the citizens of Cuyabá, and elsewhere. 
The Matto Grosso Bororó are distinguished as " Bororó da Cam- 
panha" (i.e, Boroió of the Plains) and " Bororó Cabagaes (i. e., 
Bororé of the river Caliacal). Von den Steinen in 1894 described 
the former as “living in small settlements below Villa Maria on 
the right bank of the Paraguay and Jauru over toward Bolivia," 
while the latter “live not far from these northward on the banks 
and headwaters of the Cabagal and the Jawni, both which rivers 
flow into the Paraguay from the nght, the one at Villa Maria, the 
other somewhat farther south.” The Borord are termed by von 
den Steinen “the ruins of a once powerful people, who possessed 
the country between the Paraguay and тће Спуаһа." The Borord 
ol the São Lourenço are still known as "Coroados;" Їп 1848 the 
“Boron da Campanha"" were reported as numbering about r80, 
and the "Bororó Cabagaes'" about 110; and by 1872 the latter 
had decreased to some 4o, while the former were about the same. 
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б. Мттвк (В.), Саа оро razonado de la Sección Lenguas Americanas. Con una 
Introducción de Luis Maria Torres, Tomo 1, Buenos Ames, t909, pp. 
xli. 411. 

7. ПЕ рін (L.) Doctrina Cristiana y Cateriamo, com un Confesionarin, 
Arte, y Vocabulario de la lengua Allentiac, por el padre Luis de Valdivia 
de ia Compafiia de Jesus. Reimpreso todo A plana y renglon, con tuna 
resefia de la vida y obras del autor, por José Toriblo Medina. Sevilla. 
1894. Reprmt of first edition published at Lima in 1607. 

8..——. Doctrina Christiana y Carheeismo en !a lengua Allentiac que corre 
en la ciudad de S$. Juande la Frontera, con un Confesionario, Arte y Boca- 
bulario breves. , . . Lima, 1607, pp. 47. 

9. —. Arte fandi, vocabulario, caterismo y confesionario en lengua 
Chilena, y en las lenguas Allentiac y Milcocayac, que son Is mas generales 
de la. Provincia de Cuio en el Reino de Chile, y que hablan los Indios 
Guarpes y otros, . . . Lima, 1908, 

The work of Father de Valdivia, the basis of research in the Al- 
lentiacan language, gives " the Christian doctrine and Catechism in 
the speech of the Allentiacs of the city of San Juan dela Frontera, 
with a Confessionary, Grammar, and brief Vocabulary." This 
linguistic material has been discussed by de la Grasserie and Mitre, 
the farmer, in 1804, determining the Allentiac to be an independent 
stock. In roog, Mitre! treats of che Allentiac in detail, summarizing 
(pp. 342-360) the data in de Valdivia as to grammar and morphol- 
ogy, and giving also (pp. 361-409) a vocahulary of Allentiac- 
Spanish, with etymologies and grammatical analyses where known. 

The family name Allentiacan comes from Allentiag (Allentiak), 
the appellation af the langunge spoken by the people known like- 
wise by this same term, as well as by the name of Huarpes, or 
Guarpes. Both. these. terms may be of non-Allentiacan. origin, 
Boman (p. 36) suggests a derivation of Alleniiac from. Tehuelche 
(Tsonekan] alles, man, people, and thinks that /uarpe may be 
Aymaran, —but this is conjecture. Mitre” who makes out Huarpe 
to be Aymaran, follows de Valdivia m the Tsonckan etymology 
adopted by Boman. The derivation of de Valdivia is not. at all 
satisfactory. Boman also divides Allentiac into Allen-Hak, and 
suggests that the Hispanified. Diag-uíta may be cognate. This, 
again, lacks proof, 

rIhbkl, pp. 345. 347. 
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I. Bororoas 

The territory of the: Bororoan stock lies in. central Matto 
Grosso, Brazil, Frit (1906) thus delimits it: 

“The Bororé inhabit the entire course of the SAo Lourenco river aa far ae its 
union with the Cuyabá, where they come into contact with the Guard. The 
northern boundary ia formed by the north bank of the Rio das Mortes, rhe south 
bank being inhabited by the Cayapéón, with whom the Bororó have limg waged 
war, Farther north they occupy both banks of the Araguaya right across the 
road that leads fram. Cuyabàá to Goyaz." 

in the first half of the eighteenth century these Indians roved 
about the region of the Xingü-Araguaya watershed in central 
Matto Grosso. Later on, the so-called "Boreró  Cabagües" 
settled on the upper Paraguay. The others were for a long time 
known aa "Coroados," and, as Ehrenreich notes, it was only in 
1888, as a result of the visit of the second German Xingd expedition, 
that “the identity of these Indians with the genuine old Вогого 
was established." Their center was “botween the sources of the 
5. Lourenco and the Cayapó Grande, the principal source of the 
Araguava." At the time of von den Sreinen's visit there were 
several hundred Boroté, settled under military supervision, at 
the colony of Theresa Christina on the Sao Lourengo, Мапу 
Bororó are in the service of the citizens of Cuyabá, and elsewhere. 
The Matto Grosso Borord are distinguished as “Borord da Cam- 
рапћа" (1. е, Вого of the Plains) and '' Bororó Cahagdes (i. с., 
Boror of the river Cabacal). Von den Steinen in. 1594 described 
ihe former as "living in small settlements below Villa Maria on 
the right bank of the Paraguay and Jauru over toward Bolivia," 
while the latter “live not far irom these northward on the banks 
and headwaters of the Cabacal and the Jauru, both which rivers 
flow into the Paraguay from the right, the one at Villa Maria, the 
other somewhat farther south." The Bororé are termed by von 
den Steinen "the ruins of a once powerful people, who possessed 
the country between the Paraguay and the Cuyabha.” The Boraré 
of the Sao Lourenco are still known as "Coroados," — In. 1848 the 
"Bororó da Campanha'' were reported as numbering about 180, 
and the '"Bororó Cabagaes" about 110; and by 1872 the latter 
had decreased to some go, while the former were about the same. 
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(The corresponding numbers fù the “Coroados” were not given.) 
Conflicts with the whites (1575-1880, and since) have further 
seriously reduced the number of these Indians. 

In r891, Brinton! classed the Barorós simply as a tribe of the 
Tupian stock, although the independent character of their language 
had been noted by von den Steinen some vears before: tn 1892, 
de la Vifiaza, in his bibliographical monograph (p. 341) stated that 
"la Wngua Bororó es de orfgen desconocido," In 1894, von den 
5ieinen, in. his work on the aborigines of central Brazil (p- 517), 
expressly stated that the language of the Borord is unrelated to 
any other, 

The chief literature concerning the Bororoan linguistic stock 
will be found in the following titles: 

1. BocociAw: (G.).  Etnografía del Alto Paraguay. Bol. Tust. Geogr. Argent. 
(B. Aires), 1894, val, xvitt, pp. 613-626, map. 
2. ——, Vocabulario. MS. Printed in rhe article of Fri£ and. Radii iq. Wide 
3 Catnas (—), Vocahulario «do lingua inilfgena dos Вогогда Согоађов. Cuya- 
Ша, 1909, 
Слип a» Las Misiones Franciacanas entre low Infieles de Bolivia, etc. 
Bareclona, 1885, pp. 425. i 
SOUR CASTELNAU (F) Voyage dans les parties centrales de l'Amérique du Sud, 
е. Histoire du voyage. 4 vole. Paris 1850-31. Sec val, v. 
б. EnxENREEH (P). Anthropologische Studien über die Urbewohner Brasiliens. 

Braunschweig, 1897, pp-1V, 168. 

Fait (V.) and Ramx (F.). | Contributions (б the Study of the Bororo [nidians, 

Journ, Anthrop. Inst. (Lond.), vol. xxxxvi, 1996, pp. 391-406. 
 KostowskY (Jj. Algunos datos sobre lo indios Horotéa, Rev: d. Mus. ile 

la Plata, tomo vi, 895, pp. 373-410, 

9. ——. Tres amanis enire ba indias Guatés— Dbid., tomo vi, 1898. pp. 231— 


Е 


=j 


А) 


250. 
to. MELGACO (Haren), — See VOX DEN STEINEN (K). 
зт. хох Maas (C. Е, P). Венге aur Ethnographic und Sprachenkunde 


Amerika’ ciimal Brasillens, 2 Bde., Leipzig, 1867, Bd. Il: Worter- 
sammlung hrasilianischer Sprachen, pp, xxi, 548. 

12. Метев (Н.). Bagen tnd Pleil in Cenrral-Brasilien. Leipzig, 1896. Trans- 
lated; Hows anc Arrows in Central Brazil, in Rep. Smithson, Inst., Wash- 
ington, i6. 

i3. MosriNHO (]. F.). Noticia sobre a provincii di Mitio Grois. &. Paulo, 
1854. 


| AmericaH Racr, p. 33. 
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ц. VOX DEN STEINEN (K.). Durch Central Brasilien. Leipzig, 1886, pp. xli, 372. 
is. ——. Unter den Naturvolkern Zentral-Hrasiliens. Berlin, 1804, pp. xiv, 570. 

Montinho (pp. 170-171) gives some words of the '' Bororós- 
Cabacáes," and also a vocabulary of 32 words (pp. 192-194) of 
the “Coroados, but these latter belong not to the. Bororó thus 
named, having been, as von den Steinen points out; taken from von 
Martius' work. They are really. "Coroado of the Кіп  Xipoto,” 
and. altogether non-Bororó. "The identity ol the Matto Grosso 
"Coroados" with the Bororó was suspected by Melgaco and Cazal 
before von den Steinen's demonstration af it. Boggiani's vücab- 
шагу іп Егіс апо Radin contains about 150 words, of which some 
are not to be found in Caldas or von den Steinen, — In his work on 
The Aborigines of Central. Brazil (pp. 441—518) von den Steinen 
furnishes an excellent ethnulogical sketch of the Bororó. Besides 
the few grammatical notes there given (p. 17), he also prints a 
German-Bororé vocabulary of some 300 words, Brief vocabularies 
are given in von Martius! and in Cardüs, the former taken from 
de Castelnau. 

The family name, Boreroan, is derived from Borord (Borords), 
the term by which these Indians have long been known. Its 
etymology is uncertain. 

I1], CatCHAQUIAN 

The character of the Cofchoguian language and the extent of 
the territory occupied by those who once spoke it have been the 
subject of much discussion and even disputation. In 1891, Brinton 
(А тег. Касе, рр. 319-320) recognized a "Caramarena " stock, to 
which he assigned the following tribes—Acalianes, Cocas (or 
Cacanas), Calchaquis, Catamarcas, Diagilas (or. Diachitas), Quilmes, 
Tamanos. He identified the Caichagutan language with the Cirta- 
marefio or Cacana tongue, a grammar of which was written by de 
Barcena, but suggested that further research might show that the 
Calchaquis "were a branch of the Araucanians.” The Calchaguran 
culture, he thought, had been inspired by the Peruvian, Later? 

! Va]. tt, pp. 14-15. 


' Vol. v, p. 285. 
‘Stud. in 5. Amer, Naw. Langs, 1892, pp. 52-54, 
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he looked upon the Calchaguis as "a more or less mixed branch of 
the Kechua family," abandoning his former recognition of the 
langusge as an independent stock. This “identification of the 
Calchagui dialect of Tucuman with a patois of the Kechua,” is 
based by him partly on the faci that the Abbé Camaño speaks of a 
"Calchaqui or Tucumano or Catamareño dialect of Quechua." 
But it is admitted that the people of the. Calehagui country had 
abandoned their mother tongue (if they had one) for Quechua 
before the time of Camaño, so his evidence is hardly convincing. 
Von Tschudi’s attempt to connect the Calchagiwitan language with 
Atacamefian, Ameghino's claim of Aymaran relationship, Lafone- 
Chievedo's view that it was a mixed or mongrel tongue (Kechuan- 
Abiponian-Guaran;), etc, are all without sufficient proof. H. von 
Ihering holds to the theory of an independent stock as Brinton did 
formerly. 

The importance of the ancient Calchaquian culture has recently 
been emphasized by Ambrosetti, Boman, and other investigators. 
Ambrosetti (1902, 1903) believes the territory of the Calchaguian 
independent stock to have included a good deal of the Argentine 
provinces of Jujuy, Salta, Tucuman, and Catamarca, with exten- 
sions farther south in La Rioja and San Juan, even to the borders: 
of Mendoza. He thinks that the Inca element in Calchagnian 
culture has been exaggerated, and the native factor underestimated. 
He hus also made out-an interesting comparison between the Cal- 
chaguian culture and that of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Anzona, but this does not necessarily imply any close racial 
or lingutstic relationship of these two peoples—it merely emphasizes 
the effects of very similar natural environments upon the develop- 
ment of human civilization, 

Léjeal and Boman (1906), in their discussion of the “ Calchagui 
question," identily Calchayut culture with Diaguitan culture, 
holding that "the Calchaquis were not themselves a distinct nation, 
but belonged to the more important Diaguitan people, whose 
territory extended over all the Andine region of northern Argentina, 
from: the peak of Acay and the valley of Lerma, on the north, to 
the province of San Juan on the south (the Sierra de Cérdoba 
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excepted)." While recognizing the Peruvian element in Diaguitan 
culture, and that a very large one, these authors (p. 1865) allow а 
considerable factor of independent origin. Later, Boman! dis- 
cusses in detail the Diaguitas and their culture. He attributes to 
them, at the time of the Spanish conquest, all thë mountainous 
region of modern. Argentina, from the Nevado of Acay and -the 
valley of Lerma, on the north, probably to the province of Mendoza, 
on the south; in this region must, however, be excepted the Sierra 
de Cérdoba, inhabited by the Comechingones, whose culture, like 
that.of the Diaguitas, seems to have had affinities with the Andine 
type, but who did not speak Cacan, the general language of the 
Diaguitas" (p. 12). Also, "the Diaguitas constituted an ethnic 
unity, not only from the point of view of their culture, but likewise 
linguistically; they all spoke a common language, the Cacan, Caca, 
ör Kakan" (p. 16). Borian's map shows the extent of the Cal- 
chaguian or Diaguitan territory as above described. 

In his later discussion of the subject Brinton? states that the 
Calchaqui ar Cacana language “was merely a corrupt dialect of the 
widely extended Quechua stock," but admits that "it is possible 
that at the conquest some relics of an earlier tongue remained," 
Ehrenreich (1905) inclined to the opinion that the Calchaguis 
were a mixed people, as Lafone-Quevedo maintained. Taking all 
things into consideration, however, there still seems reason to be- 
lieve in the independent character linguistically of the people in 
question, and they are here ranked as such—the Calchaguian lin- 
guistic stock, that term being preferred over Catamarefian, Cacan, 
Cacanan, or Diagnitan. At its greatest extent, the Calchagutan 
stock may be said to have occupied a territory of varying breadth, 
between about 23° 30° and 32° 30'S. lat. The Calchaguian language 
was still spoken in the seventeenth century; and Boman (p. 20) 
observes: “Lozano informs us that the Jesuit Hernando de Torre- 
blanca was, in 1657, the only Spaniard who knew the language of 
the Calchaquis"' Outes and Bruch (pp. 48-65) recognize the 
independent character of the Caca tongue, but reject the term 
Calchagni as improperly applied to the Diaguitas. 


* Ате. il. Rig. Amd, t. 1. 19008, pp. 22-32. ete 
T Ling. Cariog. Chaco Reg. 1898, p. 37. 
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The chief literature concerning the Calehaguian linguistic stock 
will be found in the following titles: 


1. AwngoskTE) (], B.). Іш civilisation Calchaqui, Congr, Intern. d. Amér., 
Ne sexe (Paris, 1900), 1902, рр. 203-297. | 

> ——. Resemblance entre Из civilisations Pueblo et Calchaqui. Mik, 
XlIllIe sess. (IN. V., 1902), 1906, pp. 94-15. 

$ ——. Antigu&dades Calchuquies, Huenos Aires; 1902, pp. 97. repr. from vols. 
rtr and Liv of Anales de la Sociedad Cientifica Argentina, 

| Catchaqui, Roms, UR) pp. të; repr, from the Bollettino della So- 
сила Geografica. Éraliana. 

5. ре Влагама (А). The existence of works attributed tothis writer ia doubted 
by Boman (pp. 17-26), but Brintan (Aster, Race, p. 320) says à grammar 
of Cacana was written and perhaps published by. him. 

6, Bocca: (C.) Cartografía lingülsiica del Chaco, por el Dr Brinton.. Rev. 
del Inst, Parag. (Asunción), 1899, pp. 106—137. 

т. Вомам (EJ. Antiquités de ш Région Andine de la République Argentine 
et iu Désert d'Atacama. Tome 1, Paris, 1908, pp. xi, 388. See pp. 
13-31 ón Diaguitus. 

8. BaixroN (D. G.). ‘The American Race. New York, 189r, pp. xvi, 592. 

.—— Studies in the. Native Languages of South America, Philadelphia, 
1592, Bp. 67. 

iù —. The Linguistic Cartography of the Chaco Region. Philadelphia, 
1855, pp. 30. | 

гт, Самаво (Anné), Elementi della lingua Quichua. Mas (18th. cent). 
Cited by: Brinton. CSrudies, p. 52). 

i2, LarosE-QukvEDo (5, AJ. Tesoro de Catamarquefismos:: Nambres ile 
lugar y apellidos indios con сао ies y exlahones aislados de la lengua 
Сасани. Buenos Aires, 1998, pp. xliv, 377. Alsoin Anales de la Sociedad 
Cientificà Argentina, vola. XXXIX-XLI. 1895-1898. 

гз. Ёва П.) a Boman (E.). La question Calchagule: Congr. Intern. d. 
Amer. AVe sesa (Québec, 1906), tgoz, pp- 179-186. 

ry. Lozano (Р), Historia dela conquista del Paraguay, Rio de La Plata, Tuca- 
man (1745). Edición Lamas. Buenos Aires, 1573-1875. 

rs. Монкхо (ЕР. Р.). Esploraciin anqueoligica de la provincia de Catamarca. 
Rev, del Mus. de La Plata (La. Plata), vol. 1, 189r, pp. 199-216. 

i6, Moser (M, A)... Gramática rarómula de la lengua Quichua, comparada con 
las lenguas del autiguo continente; con notas especiales sobre la que se habla 
en Santiago del Estero y Catamarca, — Córdoba, 1889, 

t7. NamvaEgz (P. S). Relación de las provincias de Tucuman (15837), Madrid, 
1885. 

18. Oures (Е. Е,) у Вашси (С), Los Aborigines de la Repiblica Argentina. 
Buenos Aires, 1910, pp. 149. 

19. Quesana (V.G.), Apuntes sobre el Origen de la lengua Quechua en Santiago 
del Estero, In hie Extwdeos Históricos (Buenos Aires; 1863). 





+ 
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зо. (ллкоса (A). Antigüedades calchaquiek Bol del Inst. Geogr. Argent. 
(B. Aires), vol. xvm. 1895, pp. 177 ff. 

31. ——. Folk-lore Calehaqui.— lbid., vol. xvin, 1897, pp. 48 Ё. 

23. SoyrwANO (P. P.) Historia de laa Guerras con los terribles Calchaqules, 
Chinguunos, y los Quilmes. Completa conquista del antiguo Tucuran. 
Burnes Aires, 1896. 

33- DEL T&cuo (N.). Historia Provincia Paraguariz . , . Leodii, 1673, 

Whatever vocabularies, texts, etc., in the Calchagtian language 
may have been collected by the old missionaries, they are now lost 
or inaccessible, lying, perhaps, in unknown locations. The linguistic 
data remaining consist of place-names, etc., and these are discussed 
by Lafone-Quevedo, in his Tezoro de Catamaquesiismos, but not to 
the satisfaction of Brinton (Ling. Cart., p. 26), who cites from him 
some of these words and terminations. Brinton cites a Grammar af 
Calchagui as having been written (and published?) by the Jesuit 
missionary Alonso de Barcena (or Barzana), and other authorities 
cite a Vocabulary as well; bot Boman (pp, 17-20) finda no such 
works In existence; careful investigation, e. g, showing that the 
Vocabulurio stated by Gracsse tò be in Paris does not exist there 
at all (this was said to have been printed at Los Reyés in. 1586). 
The Lexicon e! praecepta grammalica, lor which a date, "Peruviz, 
1590," is assigned by several bibliographers, is, according to Boman, 
a “made-up” title. 

The family name, Calcheguian, comes from Calchagni, the 
appellation of the most celebrated member of the stock, best known 
through its stubborn resistance to the conquering Spaniards. Its 
etymology is unknown. The language seems to have been called 
Caca, Cacana, etc. 

CLARK l!utvgRSITY 

WonckSTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


AN ANCIENT NEW JERSEY INDIAN JARGON 
By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


INTRODUCTION 
| / HILE at Trenton as Acting Governor of New Jersey in 1912, 
V! the writer found in the vaults-of the Department of State 
an old manuscript volume of deeds, pertaining to Salem 
countv, N. T In this collection, inserted next to à deed bearing 
the date 1684, is “the Indian Interpreter," a list of 261 words and 
phrases in the English of the period and in a mixed dialect of the 
New Jersey Delaware language, the arrangement being at random 
with no. attempt at alphabetical order, The material given in this 
list was published without comment in Lossing’s Historical Record 
(vol. 1, 1872, pp. 308-311), but so faultily, with so many misunder- 
standings of the original orthography, and with such a quantity of 
typographical errors, that the reproduction is of no service what- 
ever to students of the Lenape. Тһе writing in the manuscript is 
somewhat difficult to read for one accustomed only to modern 
script. Thus, there aré many ambiguous characters, such as the 
similar capitale S-L and R-X, and the almost identically written 
minuscule n-r-v-5; h, etc so that a person entirely unacetiainted 
with Len&pe could hardly hope to make even an approximately 

correct transcription of the Indian words. 

The list is of considerable philological interest, first, because it 
undoubtedly represents a Traders’ Jargon, used between the 
Delaware River whites and the Indians, almost grammarless and 
based chiefly on English construction, like the Chinook and Eskimo 
traders’ idioms of the North; and secondly, because the Delaware 
matetial, broken and erroneous as it often is, is not entirely Minsi- 

here can be no doubt that we have here Unami and Unalachtigo 
elements as well as Minsi. The following instances should һе 


Salem Suryeys No, 2; atilf. paper, yellow with age. in original leather binding. 
$08 
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compared: nakaunum 'raccoon' (below. nr. 76); miningus 'mink' 
(80); copy 'horse' (83); s for sch in singkoatam (97); s for isch in 
singa '"when' (110; 114); r for I in rui 'good' (125); raamuuga 
‘within’ (135); rhenus for leno 'man' (227-228); roamonhheen 
'northwest wind' (180), none of which words or peculiarities is of 
northern origin." 

Strangely enough, Brinton, in his Lendpé and their Legends, 
makes no mention of this manuscript material in the Salem Records, 
although he knew of and commented briefly on the Traders’ Jargon 
The jargon of the Salem Records and that given by Thomas are 
identical, save that the former source is much fuller than the few 
specimens cited by Thomas. 

The jargon words given by Thomas, which are not found in or 
are noticeably variant from the language of the Salem Records, 
are comparatively few and are as follows:* 

apeechi ‘quickly’ = SR. 1^ hapitcha (117). 

arcearint * old! 9 7, milildsis "ӨЙ тап”, from stem = "decay". 

henoin(gMid 'boys': not w plural = Del, pifeis ‘young (pi one’ (win) + the 
dim. p- Note the interchange of f aml =, Unalachtigo fashion. 

heto 'fetch' — SR, pello (110). | 

chekenip ‘turkey"; Unalachtigo fórm (Brinton, “Lenipé "*, п. a7) = SR. 
tickenom (21). 

chose ‘skin’ = SR, hayes (70). Patatalization of Del. cher. See below 
E v. bachi. 

Chelena ‘serong = Z. tschllanne * hard; mischitanwessi *T um atrang *. 

enychan “children; not a plural = Z. mitichaan ‘my child‘: Aben. ami Pass: 
mijan. 

iÇi. J- D. Prince, The Modern Minai Delaware Dialect. Ame, Jour. of Philol., 
XX! рр. 205-302. 

! Op cit.. pp. 75 ff... as instanced by Gabriel Thomas tn his History ond Geography; 
Accognt ey the Prorinca amd Country of Pennrylvauía amd West New Jersey in Amrrica, 
London. 16958, a still accessible reprint of which appeared in New Work in 1848. 

V The following abbreviations have been used throughout this paper: B. = Brinton, 
Lenüpé-Empliish Dictiomary, Philadelphia. 1888; Z.«Zeisherger's Imdiom Dictionary, 
printed from ihe origina] manuscript. Cambridge, 1887; Pasa —Passamauquoddy: 
Aber. «Abenuki; A. Albert Seqaqkind Anthony, collaborator with Brinton in his 
Lend pt-English Dictionary; RW. = Roger Wilizms; SR. 9 Salem Recordi; OA. = Old 
Abnaki; P.= Prince. Tt should be noted that the phonetic system: followed by the 
writer of the Salem Record ia thar of the English of the seventeenth century. Both 
Brinton and Zeisberger followed the German method ol notation, with certain irreg- 
ulurities an the part of Britton. 
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ніва *or* 2 eek "where it may be'; used like the Germ. ged; Fr, sed! for ‘or’. 

halosns "shot" = SR. alfuns (48), 

шубу "усту" = B. cheli "much. 

hita *Inend'; cf. SR. 58. 

hodi “farewell” = Eng. “howdy *. 

kahay *horse' — SR. copy (56), 

bachi ‘how many" = Ў, kechi; B. Beecht, “This guttural muse have been pro- 
nounced with a etrong polatalization to be represented by Eng. ch! Ci. below, 
marr hiker. 

foon ‘winter’ = SR. cowm (16). 

murha ‘red = Ж. түлігіне АН» тезі отын”. 

megis *aheep' — SR, mekis (87), 

тосу ‘yes’ = SR. mockee (98). Note the use of g in Eng. for the рашка! 
scu | 

mods tow = SIG muse (85). 

(bee) namen ' you sce" ** Z. memen; common Algonquian stem. 

neskec "blue, black': B. nesalenb ог мерези lend pe "black men’, 

nou = Alen. nawa, a resumprive particle like Eng: ‘now’ at the beginning 
of a phraae. 

echgueeom 'coat' — SR, aqwnegn (40). Was this palatal rh or a guttural? 
Most probably the latter owing to Dutch influence (7) on the notation. 

oper ‘white’ = SR. sefech (41). 

pes "he will eomme” = SR. paye (133): pah (134) 

desto ‘girls’. Nor a plural; agua(s), on. which ше ӨҢ, 214 + dim. Ht. 

tongtid ‘young’ = Ж. tamyeto "little; B. fangiag + dim. y =H. 

(ner) toeekin *T live, dwell = Z. wih ‘house’; common Algonquian weesyouie 
"meat" — SR. frie (81). 

Perhaps the most interesting phonetic feature of this jargon, of 
which the present paper gives all that is now extant, is the inter- 
change of rand i. Tt will be observed that the writer of the Salem 
manuscript yives rhemus amd Jeno for ‘man’ (227-238); rui and 
olet lor ' good" (123; 125), showing that, even as early as 1684, the 
whites could hardls distinguish between the Indian r and /; The 
r was no doubt similar to the old Aben. ref Rasles' Dictionary. 
which is now everywhere represented by |, and also to the Iroquois 
* which is at present beginning to become ! on the St Regis reserva- 
пой in nortliern New York; 1. e., the old Delaware r was-a thick 
palatal which permitted a ready peimutation to both | and m, as 
was the case in Unalachtigo (Brinton, Lend pé, p. 38, and see just 
above s. v. bemeim(z)id). It should be observed, in studying 
the following comparisons; that both Brinton and Zeisberger used 
the German system c! notation in writing the Lenápe. 
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Tee? 


10. 
11. 


12, 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
1T. 
1B, 


20. 
21. 


23- 


E 


228, 


26, 


THE ІмШшмАн ІМКТЕНРКЕТЕН 


б не “опе”; В. тәнін; 2. шін. The n is inherent; cf. Pass. negl 


one’, 

nisha ‘two’: B. нізсіп; 2. кінгін, 

несесе creat DB, Z. nacka, 

Menwa "ouri B., Z. neta. 

paleuah " five'; B. paleuach; Z. palénachh., 
сиіп “зік; В. gultasck; Z. sultaasch. 


; neskas 'seavon'; B. nischasch; Z. mischásch. The -asch-element cor- 


responds to the -ġe of the Aben. in ngwedds ‘six’; (hots ‘seven’. 

It iust have denoted 'five', as. guttasch-ngurdóc ‘six’ = ‘one’, 
plus -asch.dz; i, e; the first element is gui-ngued — Pass. negi 
‘one’; while mischasch-ióbaswüs 'seven' & nisch. and. Aben. Idba-, 
Pass. taba ' vwo', 4- -asch-62; viz., ‘one and five, two and five’, ete. 


< haas eight: Bau Z. ehaasch. 
i: pesennk ' nine"; B. peschgank; Z. peschgunk, 


lellen "ten"; B., Z. metéllen. 

telen dob culle eleven" = ‘ten and (a$) оле”; Z. atltuch шін; 1. е., 
ülack - ‘more’; it denotes Aeren. Cf. nz. 183. 

lelen oak nishai twelve"; Z. telet weak nische; altach mische, 

tellen mtk тесса ‘thirteen’; Z. lellet oak nacha; altach nacha. 

hen oak newws "fourteen"; Z. attack neu. 

tellen ook pallenak ‘fifteen’; А. atiach balfnach. 

lellen oak cuitaz 'sixteen': not given by Z: 

lelen yak neshas 'seventeen': not given by Z. 

tellen oah kids eighteen’: Z. attach zhaasch. 


. Пен дд pescomk nineteen"; Z. uliach peschgunk. 


nisinach twenty" Z. nischinuchke. 
dickenom 'turkey'; B,, Z, tscbikenum (A. " archaic"), 


. bahake *yoose": B., Z. kaak ' wild g.' (A. kadg). 
quing quing 'duck'; B. quiquingus. Onom, 
, neckaleckas. ‘hen’; seems onom. The nearest equivalent is В, 


quekolis, A. wékolis “whip-poor-will'.. Mod, Del. kikipisch; 
Z. gigibis; probably a reduplication of the Durch &io(pen) ‘chick- 
enía) ', 

copohan ‘sturgeon’: RW. kauposh; Aben. kabara: connected with 
2. copachcan "thick, stiff’. Note OA. Bubasge ‘closed iu'; same 
stem as Del. kbahhi 'close^; we below nr. 135. 

hawe ‘shad’; I cannot place; B,, Z. schauund mme, 
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72. 
25. 
40, 
al. 


42. 
33. 


an. 


36. 
37» 
18, 


M. 


49. 


41. 


42. 


43 


44. 
45. 


46. 


а= 
j й 
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huissumeck 'cattfish'; B. sisumek (A. — lat fish': archaic: at present 
vuhlhen ' mud-fish'); Z. svisameek, 

sehacameck *eele'; B. schachamcek; Z. schachameek (lit, ‘it is a straight 
опе”). 

cokickan “pearch’; | cannot place. Perhaps should be read eakielau, 
same stem as B. machkalingus; Z. maechbalingus "suti-fish '(?). 

lümiss'fish': B. names; Z. names, | 

mrko "awet, саолу"; В. аа ‘iat in animal's belly"; Z, wikal. 

pomee ' grease, fat', B, pomik; Z. pomi, 

ke maukelome 'wült thou buy'? Z. mahallamsmen; B. mehallamen 
'buy'. Cf. nr. 99. 

keeko bee wingenum "whai wilt thou have’? becka — Z. kócu; B. 
Bolku ‘what, something". Thè root ming- appears in B. win- 
gimamem ‘delight in’; Z. wingtlendamy Aben, w'wigiba-fosa ‘I 
should like to go', etc. 

heck soe kechoe hee scingentm 'say what hast thon a-mind to'; The 
зде je clearly identified with the indefinite Pass. -uy in ke’ bres 
"what, anything". 

ne teinyeuum 'T have a mind to'. 

eke “wainpum'; Z, peguak; R. goek, but A. (Mod. Del.) peeky. 

sewan ‘wampum’; perhaps Z. schejeek; B, sekejek string of w.' (A, 
"edge, borer’). 

шШімшергінғ “сар, hat'; B., Z. alloquepi. 

agiezun 'coate, cloak ur wollen cloak'; B. achguisenis 'hlatiket': 
Ж, псһцитеапен, 

webeckaquewas ‘а white match-coat’; the element wepech ‘white’ 
= B. wopsw ‘white’; 2. woopsw. “Matvheoat™ meant ‘leather 
coat’; £. machtichi-Iokees — "leather string’. 

hembizs ‘clouth, lyrnen'; d. Z. hembtiguany ‘rent’: lit, ‘a cloth: 
dwelling’; or ‘where one dwells in cloth" (wip Ікей"). 

Ma "breeches"; Z. sackutfebanz B. chessachgutackan ‘leather 
JT. 

cackoon 'stokings'; B., Z. gagus. 

seppock "shoes"; root appears in Z. memach-tschipachguall *Indian 
shoes '. 

piackicban "qun'; B. parochbibaw ‘gun's lite ‘one firew it aff’: 
from patuck-hunomen ‘fire off’, Contains Eng. ‘fire’ = puta; 
cf. Chinook Jargon word pick fire’. The consonant Ға foreign 
то many Indian languages. | | 

punck ‘powder’: BL ponk "dust" (A, ‘ashes, powder"). Z. atta ne- 
pouggomius *I huve no powder'. 
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48. 


49 а 


51. 
52. 


53. 
54. 
55- 
5б. 
57. 


59. 


61; 
62. 
бі. 


бі 
55. 


- 


67; 
DA, 
hu. 


alunsa ‘lead’: B. alluus 'arrow' (A. first *arrow'; chen 'bullet"). 
Proper word for ‘lead’ was Idéachkien ‘soft etone" (P.). 

asin ‘stone, fron, brass’ (i. e. "anything hard'; Pij: B- achsin; 
Z. achyüm. Та Del "iron" was zübichsim 'bhiack stone" (P.); Z. 
subachksün. 

uxstnnus ' kettle, pot': a jargon ward from assin ' stone, Iron,' etc. ; B., 
4, hoos ‘kettle’. 

tomohickan 'ax'; Z. mahican; B, отдан. 

quippeleno *hoe'; B. achqutpelaunon. | 

pocksuean "knife"; A. pachschitaw. 

tocosheta * pair of siesers'; contains root of. B. kschiban ' knife ". 

shuuta *tobacco'; B. Eschatev, 

hapockon ‘pipe’: Z. hepoacan; achpiquen, A. “archaic "'. 

brandywyee ‘rum’: proper word: lilraawokgan; Ж. 


. nelap " friend": really ' my friend'; ef. Pass. nitap, bitap ' my, thy Е." 


The full phrase here in the ms. seenis to. be htvoll netap ' good be 
to thee ([riend', or *thou good friend ',— This Aiyotl appears to he 
a part of the verb 'to be' = kivo; ci sa in Aben. and Pass, 
"it is', and. probably the root of wul- *guod'’. The sentence is 
indistinct 

lackomen “whence caniest оц" == йт ‘where’ + &, 2 p + omer 
'come Írom'; cf. Z. lacümeu; same meáning. 


. feckiough matcha ‘whither goest thou'?2: Z. matchil 'mga home’; but 


in Pass. mack, may is the common root ‘to go’. Tachtaugh = la 
‘where’ +h = 2 p. -- kaugh, same element seen in Pass. future 
kii, 

tona be-matcha “whither goest thou’? CI, Pass. fan ‘where, whither’. 
Cf. nr. 2231, Тана — 'when', 119. 

Undogue ‘yonder’ (little way); B. nadachqui 'whereabouts', undac 
‘here, this way". | Cf. 113—222. 

kecko lzense whatisthy name'? — Really 2 ‘е паше". В. Ингцяғи 
‘he is called"; Aben. Hiio; Pass: Јат, СУ, пг, 206. 

hickole “yonder'; Z. thalist; B. ita falli, 

hecho hee halta “what hast thou ?; B. olhatton ‘have, possess’, СЇ, 
nr. 194. 


. mulla na hatia "I have nothing": B. matta "no, not'.. CI. nr. 9s. 


net balhi *I Наче", 
сине Кана "опе buck"; lit. (I) have оле": "Боск" -= ajapen; B. and Z. 
sonahula 'doc'; B. and Z. munscketla, 


, hayes " skin' (not dressed); B. ches; Z. choy. 
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71. lómiogue ' beaver"; B. kemague; Ahen. lama'kua. 

23. hunnikick 'otter': B. and Z. günasechk, 

73. muer *elk'; B. mar; Z. moos. 

74. mack ‘boar’; | cannot place; B. gives zeelehos "stalllon, boar'.— Tt ia 
possible that the writer meant ta write mach which might bea 
corruption of welches. 

73. heccus "Tox'; 2. wwukus ‘gray fox", Note rhe mod. N: J. place- 
name Hohokus, still translated "many foxes”. This. is probably 
an abbreviation of hákusak ' foxes '. 

76. nahainum "raccoon': Z. udchemum. The Minsi word waè сїрїн 
(ef. Al it Brinton), a word which still lives in the Jersey Dutch of 
Bergen County hdspda; ef, J, D. Prince, The Jersey Dutch Dia- 
lect, Dialect Notes, vol. fn, part vi, p. 479. 

77- finqgwea ‘wild cat’; Z. techingue. Ih the Minsi of the north, a form 
similar to the Pass, loc ‘wolverene’ must have existed, as -we find 
the word ddtelfe for ‘wild cat‘ in Jersey Dutch (Prince, op. city, 
р. 484), 

75. hannick ‘squirrel’; 2. anions ‘ience-mouse’ = ‘ground squirrel” or 
“chipmunk * 

70. fumniummnus "hare; Z. tschemammus. 

80. miningus'a minks" — ' mink': Z. einingus.— This seems to ahow the 
derivation of the Eng. mink; Swed, mind from the Delaware 

$1. Puset] tise meat’ or ‘fesh"; really "meat; B. njomt; Z- ojei. 

$2. bush-kush "hog': B. and 7. gaschgosch; ohomaapoeia.. 

B5. copy "horse'; [ cannot place. ‘The proper word was B. nenajungus; 
£. nechnajumgees; — Kabay is given by Thomas (see above In- 
troduction}. 

B4. ninnenuggur "mare ; Z. nechnaungest ochquechum = "horse female’. 

fs. mise ‘cow’; Bo mes; now — *deer' and "eIk* (AY, 

Bü. worackon ‘milk’: | do not belleve there ever was a Delaware word for 
‘milk’. Thisword in B, = попаран;?,, қана gos ‘tipple, mamma’. 

BT. muükeéet "sheep; B. mekis, onom. from штетеіні Мед”. 

88. тінте "Мей! оғ “ае”; В. mereu '"drink'; menezugan ‘drinking’; 
Z, menewoucan "drink! (1). 

89. pithhee ‘mall beer’; 2. mèil ‘heer’, Contains the root -di ‘water’. 

90. horequen "vorne! ; Z. chasgieem; D. mesagnens *ear of c.' 

ot. pone ‘bread’; B. and Z. uchfoan; B. nd-apponhe *T make br. This 
wort survives in the Amer. South {ог *сагт.-Їм'ешїЇ”. 

Qz. hoppenas 'wurnips': B. kohbbin 'potato': Z. hobbenis ‘turnip’, with 
dim; «z. 
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03. 
0.4. 
95- 
йб. 
97. 
98, 
n. 


LON 


ісі. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


tog. 


106, 


107. 


105, 
100, 


ito, 
ГІІ. 


112. 
113. 
114. 

15 


116, 
Ti- 


secbha *salt': Z. sibev (A. "archaic"). 
kee veingenum use 'dost thou like this'; une = B, wn “Ерін”, 


мана “па”; B. and Z. walla ‘no, pot’ = the neg. ada with m-prefix. 
me malli winger l don't care for it^; note the Eng. ne in the jargon 
for Del. ne-ni and also the neg. -i. 
ин Ыш шт 'I do not care'; 'I will cast it away; B. schingattum *be 
unwilling, disapprove'. 
mochte 'ay, yes'; Z. moschis "clearly; Z. gives Machi ‘yes, Indeed", 
Me mauholumi *1 will buy it': again Eng. te as above: Z. makallan- 
men; B. mehallamen *buy'. The -i here may be a relic of the 1 
pof Œ 5] will buv it for nivself' (7). 
ke manniskin une 'wilt thou sell this’? The stem mukul = зе": 
сі. 2, на (кіс! == we-) malallemagentseh "T will & it'..— Dn Aben., 
however, manahSBmen = ‘sell’; clearly same stem as here, 
becko gull une *how many guililers for this'? On Recko, see nr. 34: 
gull ‘guilder’; Dutch gulden. 
bako meele "what wilt thou give for thie"? The root. mil is common 
Algonquian for ‘give’; cf, Puss. he'ow &^milin weehd nt * what wilt 
thou give me for this'? 
culte wickan cabe one fathom of wampum': ef. Be mewo wikan "four 
fathoms". 
nee micele I will give thec'; should be E'mileu, Z.; cf, Aben, E'milel. 
CL xir. 144. | 
culte steepa *one stiver"; Dutch &iiirer. 
sicepa "farthing' — 'stiver'. 
culie pull ‘one gilder: wixpence'. 
miormaltcomum "1 will leave this in pawn'; must contain root mof, 
seen in Z. walatscht-mol-sia ‘treat about peace’. 
singa Ree nutunnum ‘when wilt thou fetch it’? Z. aschinge ‘when’: 
Bnaten (A. ‘go after something‘); Z. n'matamnien T will fetch’, 
singe kee petta ‘when wilt thou bring it"? Z. pitoon" bring". 
песка contin “alter three sleeps; 3 daies hence": Z. panwin "sleep" 
(cf. nr. 183). 
tuna. bee nidtunim;: $ce 109, 
undogue “yonder”; eee 62. 
singe "when; Z. tschinge. 
нека ' day'; reully B. juke ' now'; juke gischgnit ‘to-day’. CE nrs; 
129; 257. 
kis quicka ' this day; a day^; B. gischquil; Z.idem. 
hapücha.'hy and by: Z. pecho; B. apitschi. 
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118. allubpan ‘to-morrow’: Z. elappa; A. ajuppa. 

1109. fone hath: "when hadst thou it'?  Tumr 'whither' (61) = Pas. 
ten “what, where, when’, 

120, güarh mala diccon 'why didit thou lend it'? B. and Z. quutich 
'why': note Z. K'ualttemili Чел те‘. The ms. form must be for 
k'nattadikon " he lends it to thee; ef, Aben. k'mil'gon *he gives it 
thee’, 

г21. kacko puta 'what hast thou hrought'?: B. paon; Z. poon ‘etch. 
Note thë absence ol the personal prefix. 

Foz. cnlias guing yuing “six ducks"; cf. ora. 6 anid 23. 

123, olei ‘it ia good’: B. and Z, wullt, 

124. mulla olet "it is bad'; lir. titis not good’. 

125. malls rulí ‘it is good far nothing’; matte ‘not’; ruts = luii = the 
stem iul. + the пер. -і, 

126. husco seeka ‘it is very hansom'; БВ. ап Z. husca ‘very’: Z.. schili 
*handsome '. 

[27. husco malit "it is very ugly': Z. machéit * ugly"; 

1258. he rama malauka 'thou wilt fight': quite à wrong translation: Бе 
rind = kiluna, the inch “we'. The plural ' vou" would have been 
kilutna; 'thou' » Ег-, 

129. lough malcha ‘get thee gone’; lit. "now go% dough = R. juke now" 
efor, 115; malcha ‘go depart’; cf. nra. бө; бі. 

130. u&dogue malape 'sit yonder': Z. hematluchpil sit", 

131. me mualhit wingentim 'we will be quiet'; really *1 will', ete; maihit 
must he a corruption of Z. clammieche "be still, lie quiet": B- 
klamaüchbin (7). Note the apparent use of cingenwm ‘wish’, 
for the future. The jargon reproduces the guttural by tki ef.. 
ПГв, 235: 26% 

152. ноа ‘come hither, come back’. Probably from B. mauochgen 
‘follow’, seen also in the resuniptive naw, 

I33. payu 'to come"; B. joan; Z. pen "he comes', 

134. match pok “he je come; coming’. This use of mateh- to denote the 
present action is common іп Alien. and Pass. Note Z. ped ‘he 
comes’, 

135. rad munga ‘within’; Z. allamungue. roo-m = lam in Aben: and 
Pass. lami ' within, inside". 

135. cochminh "without; B. kotscheurnk: Z. kotschmunk: Pass. kolehmek. 

137. lungshena 'open': Z. ntunkschememen “1 open it’; B-fenktichechen; 
tow kischenemen. 

1358. poha 'shut'; B. kpahi; A. Epalii; Pass, b'baha, 
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139. 
149. 
141. 


142. 
143. 


144. 


145. 
Lab. 


Е47. 
E48. 
Lu. 


scunda-' the door'; Z. esquande 9. Eingang. 

ke cakeut "thou art drunk'; Z. achkiencksu a drunken man"; 

opponcon ‘heyond thyself* = 'drunk'. Probably з= B. achpusrin 
“broil, roast’; here = achpusstten ‘he broils him: he is broiled’: 
slang (?). 

husko apporicon " much drunk '. 

mockorick ‘a great deal’ = B, mechobgilik ‘great’; macheli: mecheli 
"mare", 

malema acko ‘give me something’; mil ‘give’ (see nr, 104); the 
form should be silil 'pive nie"; Abèn. milim, 

abij; bre * water’; Z. m'bi; B. mbi: Abr nebi. 

minated ‘a little cup to drink in'; mex is à common Algonquian 
stem ‘to drink"; B. меншейнің ‘drink together’. 

mitchen 'victuals'; B. mizewagan; Z. mizewoagau. 

mets eat’: 2. wtcin; and cf Aben. mily "eat", 

Poneto "let it alone"; Z. ponih "leave oif, let it alone'; B. ponemen 
"let go, leave off", Cf, Pass, pon'mont'hüg'n apgmed'nuk "put the 
paddle in the canoe’, 


‚Васо dallacstia ‘T am very angry’; seems to mean ‘irritated’; 


#. dalha “астар” B. falhan, Properly 'angry' was B. manunxin. 


. kc husko nalas 'thou art very idle'; Z. nolhandowoagan ‘idleness’: 


B. nolhand 'lazy '. 


. Chingo ke maicha “when wilt thou go"? tschíiuge when'; ef. nr. 100, 
 mesickecy ' make hast': schantoessin; Z. schauwesst; probably sic- 


sickecv ік for wesickécv, a. corruption of the -werrnm element in 
the above words (?), 


1535. zhamahala *'run'; B. Exchaméhellan ' fast". 
154. husko tagqualse it is very сой", 


155. 


156. 


157: 


158. 
150. 


160. 


ne dopwatcha “ft ani very cold; | freeze’. With these words, ef, B. 
tachgualicho ‘he is cold, shivering’: Z. tuchguatschiwak ‘they 
freeze" (see 156). 

utiand ‘snow, hail’; 2., B. winew "it snows': same stem seen in 7. 
puhm 'snow' (see just below). Whinna cannot mian "hail", 
which was tachsigin. 

ahalea zoom halta ‘havo abundance of snow, hail, ice’: ahalea = 
B. allowing ‘more’, Coon = Z. puhn 'snow' (136). 

lake ‘{reeze"; B, faguatien ‘frozen’; tagualschin ‘freeze’. 

suckolan eisquicka ‘a rainy day’; B. sokelan ‘it rains’; Z. socelantsck 
"it will rain’; Aben, xoglda *it rains’, 

loan ' winter; Z. lawan; B. loun. Cis 180. 
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1600. Hcbquim ‘the spring’; B., 7. siguen; Z. siequangee ‘next: spring’; 
Pass. signak ‘in spring’. 

181. aippinge ‘summer’; really ‘next summer’; B., 2. of pen, 

162. laco¢kguo "the fall's B. tachguoak, 

163, lene ke triguhum ' where is thy house'; B. uibzum; Z, tiguoam, 

t4. hecbung belhaning "ир the river"; B. dian ‘great (tidal) river’. 
The last element Aan is {he same as that geen in menhaden = 
mma'iam ‘an island surrounded by tidal water’ = -ton. The 
word kockung must liave meant *dowu (the river)", as it = ай 
‘on the earth, down, under’: Upstream = nallehiwi, B. 

165. fea mittcha ana “where goes the path’? B. aney ‘road, walking 
road, path’; Cf ur. 200. | 

166. rough undogue ' go yonder’; lit. ‘now there’: cf, nr, 115, 

167. hilock 'a tree"; Z. mehlituk. 

16B.. hílock ueba "there stands a tree'; Z, nípu 'he stands". 

(69, таталдй ікті 

170. mamadewickon r'peach or cherry': I cannot place. 

T71, munadickon 

172. virum: 'grapes'; bath. B. and Z. uisachgim; probably should read 
visum 

173. асдігійа ‘apple’; must be the same stem as Z. ackguoact-lenuees 
‘blackberries’; uo doubt à misapplication, Both A; and Z, give 
dpe! fur ‘apple’. | 

174. hoiguen *corne*; Z, ckasqueem; B. chasquém. 

173. cohockon "mill; B. tachquakoakan; Z. tachquoaliodcan. 

176. lacat "lower or meale": B, lukat; Z. lócat. 

177. beenhammon "grind it'; B. kihukammun. 

176. walas “bag, basket’; B. mennie the- ending -maícy occurs in 2. 
hembinoley “bag of linen’. This niroot is seen in. Pass. b'zsnud; 
Aben, abasmoda ‘hasket", lit. ‘a wooden bag” (Pass: spis; Aben: 
abisi = ‘wood, tree'h, 

t70. poyuehera ‘it is broke": B. pognihillew, 

180. roamixhheer ‘a north-west wind'; Z., B. lotundchen ‘north wind": 
lit. "winter-wind"; cf. or. £60, 

ІБІ. rallehock ‘the ground will burn and be destroyed’: Bu Z. Lites 
"it burns"; Maki ‘earth’. 

182. hocbeung 'a chamber'; lit. *on the ground’; cf. nr. 16), B: gives 
wibwamtit 'chamber"; lit. ‘little (it) house’. 

183. gurquera. gulam lanansi oke cowin hee catungo ‘where T look for a 
place. to lie down and sleep, for [aim sleepy". ‘This phrase 
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appears on three lines in the ms. dnd was thus copied by Lossing, 
The sentence seems hopelessly corrupted, probably by the original 
scribe, T can find nothing to indicate what was meant by 
the words gueguera: gulum fanansi, except by supposing that 
in tüanansi we have some form of the stem seen in ndoniken "he 
seeks me'. Oke is 'and' — moab; cf. nr. ti comida 'sleep' — 
Z. yanudn; cf. ur. 111. The words bee catungó - ' thou art sleepy" 
and not ‘Tl’, as above, They were either wrongly introduced 
here, or else the whole phrase should be in the 2 p. It may be 
noted that the gin gueguera and gulum may be indications af the 
Ip =È. 

184. aloppan “to-inorraw "; ef. or, 118. This probably poes with what 
follows, 

185. те Ма апат Йтгізгі fabeae ' | will go a-hunting in the woods': in two 
lines in the ms. With ne dattinum Audssi, гі. Z. ndochtwilsi 'T go 
hunting'. The usual root is aHaatd; cf. J. D. Prince, " The Modern 
Mins} Delaware Dialect,” Amer, Journ. of Philol, xxt, pp. 204 
$02. 'In the woods' was properly tékenink; B., Z. itkene. 

186, alloow aifanamen ‘goeing to look for a buck’; affoow = Z. achiu 
‘deer’. ‘This word protubh!y is concealed in the modern corrupt 
form Tuxedo which the Marquis de Chastellux in 1785 translated 
‘there are plenty uf deer": i. e, Tuxedo possibly =achiuhnsiioni= 
B. achtubu 'there are muy deer’ + -xff “where one gets them’ + 
the low. -on# = ‘place where ane gets many deer". Attonamen is 
from nalen ‘go after something’. "The fori should be w'noten ‘I 
seek him (arim.): (m)attonaren is inanimate and wrong here. 

187, matcha pawluppa shuta ‘T have cutest (sie!) a buck": B. palippawe 
‘buck’ and Z.ichumisu Searched’ (eic!) from which shula is obvious. 
The entire phrase means 'T am going (eutcka; ür. 60, for нег 
matche) a buck to catch’. 

(88. acceke “a shake": B., Z. ochyook: Aben. shok. 

189. muckerick decoke ‘rattlesnake’; lit, "big [see nr, 143] snake", Z. 
wisthalowe = ‘rattlesnake’ ( s "{rightener’; A.). 

190. husko purso "very sick"; puro = B. palsin; same stem seen in 101. 

191. fespuhola ‘small-pox': B. despehellan: 2. despéhelleu. Stem is 
palhjal, pehel "be sick", seen in B, bol-sin (nr. 190). 

192. niüpanue 'the ague"; lit. 'it comes again'; B. eohenopenowdgan ‘the 
sickness which recurs again’ (AN: 

193. singuope “hold thy tongue’: perhaps a corruption of B. залиш онен 
‘close the mouth’. The proper word was í(schitgussin (2.) = 
‘be silent”. 


194. 


195. 
196. 


197. 
198, 


199. 


зоо, 
201. 


202. 
203. 


204. 
205. 


206. 


207. 
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aneuap hockia hatta “be quiet, the earth has them: they are dead’, 
Earth — Z. hacbi; B. kaki. Cl. wr, 63 for hatte ‘have’. The -tn 
may be for the loc. -ing, ink. 

sheekh “grass or-any green herb" (should be skeek); B. auskiqnall, 
shiquall; Z. masgik; B. maskik, — CI. Pase, m'skl'bsul " grasses*. 

hocking *the grounds’; Z. hacki; B. hal *earth': lit; "int the earth’, 
Ci. Pass. kii Abem: a Н, etc. 

hockehockon * plantation'; Z. Aabihdcun, 

мге Iubona 'my country"; also from hucki; viz, s al the t p. -- the 
intercolated -(- before a vowel or soft A + the element wh-ak = 
haski 

onriltà *plaine: even; smooth'.— This is simply wil ‘it is good’, 
specially applied to land here. Properly ‘plain’ wos B. memgnuéek 
(A. schimgek). 

puna ‘a path; highway'; H,, Z. aney.. See nr. 165 apelled ana; 

nega mantauke *when we fight'; Ischinge *when" (see nrs. E14; 152); 
В. machtügem; Z. machtdgeen ‘fight’. “There is no indication of 
person in this phrase. 

ne holock; Eng. not given (see ue. 205), 

ne rue hasco Awissase ‘we are afraid’; should be ‘much (husce) 
afraid’. Ne punn = wiluna, the exclusive we": ef. or, 128, for 
kbiluna the incl. 'we'. 

opehe hwissase ‘always afraid’; Z. abtschi ‘always’. 

пе ólocko toon "we run into holes'; verb-form, really 1 p. pl. excel. 
from Z. wealac; B. teulab; À. woleck = ‘a hollow, excavation: not 
a hole which penetrates'.— Nr. 202 above ne holech probably meant 
‘my hole’ and was construed as 'aree-hóle'; hence, the modest 
writer of the nia. left the English blank, The regular Del, word 
for ‘arse-liole’ was зарын; «Т. Je D. Prince, "Dying American 
Speech Echoes [rom Connecticut," Proc, Amer, Philos, Soc., xi, 
p. 331. 

heeko kee lunse une “what dost thou call this’? Note kerko: should 
probably be read kecko (ef. nr. 34); ke? — 2 p. singt on danse, 

see nr, 63, 

checonck "looking-glass. The usual expression was B., Z. pepenans 
‘mirror’. from pipinamen ‘differentiate, choose’, The Natick 
word for 'mirror' was fepenautchitckunkquonk; Narr. pebenocht- 
chaugudnich ‘the thiog by which one sees a reflection’, Checanck 
òl the jargon ims. seems to contain the final element of a Del. 
word ukin to these long combinations just indicated, 
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208. 


210. 
ait. 


212. 
3143. 


214, 
215. 


216. 


217. 


219, 
219. 


221, 
223. 
223. 


224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 


228, 
229. 


pouwkyhan 'a pair of bellows’; an inversion of Z, ришам, 

Wcoloha ‘a cradle’, for Z tchallan 'ludian bedstead'; wrongly. 
tichallaan in B. 

mamolehickon ‘book or paper’; В. mamalehhikan ‘writing, letter’ 
(A. "in croóked lines or stripes"); from fekhammen ‘write’. 

leecock ‘table, chair, chest’: evidently from liechea "lie down’: 
Z. liwichin ‘rest’. Apparently a jargon word (7), 

sepusting creck"; diminutive locative ol sipo "river"; Aben. trba. 

kitlhaniung 'river'; B. killam; see ur. (64. — kilfhüming is loc. 'at 
the river’. 

swholo "a canoe’: B. amochol; Z. amóchal. 

rena makalo "a great boat or ship’; perhaps for Maafguel) amochol 
"it is like a canoe’ (7). 

лине kes hulia ‘where hadst thou it’? Оп ішіне see nr. Gti ôn 
hatia, nrs. 65; 194. 

ne tanlle ke rune T will tel thee: verb-form from stem йі; сі. Ж. 
kt-ol-fen *1 tell thee’, Here in the jargon they used the: 1 | + 
зр. ме laille = nithe; lit: ‘I ll him,’ and added Ре ғима = 
Бина; зев nr. 128. 

xe maugholame '1 bought it' ; B, mehallamen; see nr. 99. 


Бе Батша ' thou hast stolen it; Z. com wool; com moolgeen ' stolen '; 


kemodgéicak ‘they have st. it’, 


у. тайа ме атна 'no, 1 did not steal it"; see nrs, 66; 95 for malia. 


laune wangholame ‘where dist thou buy it"? See nrs. 61; 99. 

A. B; undeque "* yond of A, B. See nrs. 62; 113; 

B. C. sickomeele ' B. C. will give me so much for it’. Z. ta-uchtend- 
chi = "how much"? A. keechi ‘how much’. The si- element 
must be the ché in kecchi; komeele = k'mlli "you give me". Тһе 
correct tratslatiou is probalily ' B. C,, how much will you give me'? 

jai "all'; Pass, m'siu; Aben. w'riwi The proper Del. word was 
B. urimi Z tremi. 

kackung fappin ‘God's’; lit. ‘on earth (kockung) is God" (lappin 5 
Pass. tepelieb; Aben. tabaldak ‘lord"). l | 

munito 'the Devill'; B. Mumtita (A. 'spirit'); ef. Z. manittuvdkálan 
"bewitch '. 

renna Sman’ = lenno: see. or. 228, The -z here is diminutive. 

leno * man': B. lenno, 

peruy "a lady" = pelay; same element as in Pass: pil- "voung', 
geen іп Pass jfulsbiestis 'young woman, girl’, Peray-pelay 
really means ‘young female’, | 


240. 


24.1. 


242. 
242. 


344 
745- 

246. 
247. 
248. 
240. 
250. 


251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
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. pesaesit" hoy; for fvnar-Hil 9. B. pil-ursiin 'be a boy" (see nr. 229), 


The ending +71 is diminutive, 


б uiai "a hrother'; should probably be connected -with Pasa, 


nawe "my brother',. This is the sane stem seen in Z. sehtess 
‘uncle’. ZA. gives mimal, kimat ‘my brother. thy brother’. 


- Matassrs ‘cousin’: B. lompocksise ‘cousin’, but A. = "nephew", 
3. miltkurrus "husband: must.» scitthullüs " her husband': same stem 


деін В. allez: usse pun "mujesty, supremacy’, Cf, nr. 242, 
quate ‘a wife’: а jargon word [rom the Natick quate woman", 
The kindred Del was B. ochque; Z, achguen, 


ы тісі "Іліһге”: #. қадА "ту father’ echu “his father' ete, Note 


the hardening of the guttural. aml cf. nrs. 260—361, 


‚ йиш mother’; perhaps a jargon word, The proper Del, was B. 


gühoues; Z. gahsuses, 


Te kexi ‘old woman'; corruption of Z. chanckschiessts, 
agent "little girl's B. ecbque-titz fit. “tide woman”. Ignores 


guttural, 


: Ring kisté ‘a. maide ripe for marriage’: corniption of ehoanschiban 


" virginity.". 

fapouse *a sucking child: a jargon word from the Natick, as nr. 

234. Del. was B. nenetichib; Z. unlulentschiE 'children'. 

muneckon "[?| or n wamian" ma. indistinct, This is probably: B. 
allamachtey "womi, juwan parta’ (2), and denotes the pudendum 
Seminar, 

qualis *a master'; B'eelis ‘thy master’ from шШінғиз, ав іп nr, 233: 

llle muse " wetvant*: s "-allemus "he hires (sends) Мт": сў, В. alloga- 
pin "servant; Z. allógdman 'he is sent; Te allum ‘dog’ from 
this stem? C [. Aben, 15 d ulemos *his dog! S 

wheel ‘the hend’: 2, sil; B, vil. 

meclha *the hair; Z. milach; pl. milchall. 

ibinchz Z. waschktng; B. winchgint 'eye^; cf. Nütick исі, 

kick yuus *xhe nose': Z. sotckíszon; B; wikitun. 

fen ‘rhe mouth": Ba Z. ioon. 

wippel * the teeth: Z. &ipüt; R. tipi, 

peutor "the ear or hearing! 2 E'pestol l hear thee": B. Реша тет 
‘hear’; Z. mecomd 2b peadak “he hears thee’, 

quaguangou ‘the week": 2, vchguecangtun, 

cocking ‘the hand"; B. uackh: properly ‘my hand’: 

fovacke ‘the hands’. | cannot-explain the prefix. 

weligh ' the belly': B. suchiey, 


rgiNCE| 


355. lhickatl "the legs' 
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; Z, wickuol, 


236. cred ' he foote"; B; w'sit; Z. e" chsid. 
257. їнєйа ‘а бау‘: B. juke nowi Z. juche Ci. nes tts 126. 


258. Мейешесон “а week 
230. kixho'a moneth': B., Z. yiscliach * month". 


's B. ogischquih. 


260. colhtinya* à vear"; B. gachliuz Z. gachtsn. 


guttural in the jargon by th. 
261. passica cation: ‘a hulfe yeare’: 
B. sachtin; Z. pachlün. 


CT. hr. 2335. 


Abundance, 17. 
AMraid, 203 
Ague, Lg. 
Ale, 88, 

АП, 224. 

Ала, 11-19. 
Apple, 173. 
Arrow, 48, 
Autumn; 162. 
Ах, зі. 
ma 

ad, 124. 

Вак, 178. 

Beaver, 71, 

Bellows, 208, 

Belly, 254. 

Beyond thyself, 141. 
Big, 180. 

Boar, 74. 

er 210. 

"ay, 230. 
Brass, 40. 
Bread, 91. 
Breeches, 43. 
Bring, 110; 121. 
Broken, Ta, 
Brother, 231. 
Buck, 187. 
Burn, 181; 182. 


Buy, 33: 99: 218; 221, 


By and һу, 117. 
Call, $06. 

Canoe, 214. 
Cap, 30. 

Care for, 96: 97. 
Catch, 187, 
Catfish, 27. 
Chair, 211. 


Cf. ur, 


INDEX 
Chamber, 182. 
Cherry, t69-171. 
Chest, 211. 
Child, 240. 
Cloak, 40. 

Cloth, 42. 
Coat, qi. 

Cold, 154-155. 
Come, 135-134. 
Come from, 59. 
Come hither, 132. 
Corn, go; 174. 
Country, 198. 
Cousin, 232. 
Cow, 85. 
Craille, 209. 
Creek, 213. 
Сар, 146. 


Пау, 11%: 116; 159; 257. 


Desire, 35-36. 
Devil, 226. 


Elk, 73. 
Even, 199. 
Eye, 246. 
Fall, 162. 
Farthing, 106, 
Fat (n), 32. 
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Note tlie rendering of the 
215. 
B., 2. pocksrat ‘hal + eaten = 
Here the guttural jè ignored iu the jargon. 


Father, 235. 

Fathum, ro? 

Fetch, 109-112, 

Fifteen, 15. 

Fight, 128; 201. 

Fire off, 46. 

Fish, 29, 

live. &. 

Flour. 176. 

Font, 256. 

Four, 4. 

Бой шн, 14. 

Fox, 75. 

Freeze, (55; 135. 

Friend; 58. 

Give, 107; 104: 144; 223. 

Cn, 60; 161; 165. 

Go away, 129. 

God, 225. 

оси], 133; 125. 

(oar, 22. 

Grapes, 172. 

Lerass, E95. 

Grease, 33. 

Great deal, 143. 

Grind, 177. 

Grounds, 196. 

CGulller, 101. 

Gun; 46. 

Hail, 145. 

Hair, 245. 

Hall, 261. 

Hand, 252-253. 

НапйЙытте, 12%. 

Hire, 79. 

Haste (vb.), 153. 

Наг, зр, 

Have, 34: 65; 10; 0357; 
134: 216. 

Have a mind ta, 45. 


Cd woman, 247. 
Солы Us veesrty 
м Үсік СҮТҮ 
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Head, 244. Опе, т. Steal, 219-220. 
Hearing, 250. Open, 137. Stiver, 106. 

Hen, 24. Otter, 72. Stockings, 44. 
Highway, 200 Outside, t36, Stone, 49. 

Huw, 52. Paper, 210, Sturgeon, 25. 

Hog, #2. Path, 165; 200. Suet, 31. 

Hohokus, 75. Pawn, roe. Summer, 151. 

Hold thy tongue. 193. Peach, 169-171. Tahle, 211. 

Hole, 202; 205, Perch, 29. Tallow, 31. 

Horse, 83. Pipe, $6. Teeth, H 

House, t63. Plain, 1999. Tell, 217. 

How many, tor, Plantation, 197. Ten, 10, 

Hunting. 185. Pot, | Thirteen, 13. 
Hushand, 233. “47. This, 94; 100; 206. 
NIIS Piidendum, 241. Thon, £10, et passim, 
Idie, 151. Quiet, 131: 194. Tobacco, $5. 

Iron, 49. Küccoon, 76, To-morrow, 118; 184. 
Kettle, 50, Rainy, 159. Tree, 167; 168. 
Knife, 53. Rattie-anake, 189. Turkey, 21. 

Lady, 225. Return, 132. Turnips, 02. 

Lead (metal), 48. River, 164: 213. Tuxedo, r86. 
Leave in pawn, 108: Rum, 57. Twelve, 12. 

Legs. 255. Run, 1534. Twenty, 20. 

Lend, 120 Run into holes, 205. Two, 2. 

Let it alone, 145. Salt, 93. Ugly, 127. 

Like, 64. Scissors, 54. Ор, ты. 

Linen, 42. — Seek, 183, Very, 126 ct passim 
Little girl, 238, Sell, too. Victuals, 147. 

Look for, 183; 186; Servant, 243, Wampum, 37-38; 103- 
Looking-glàss, 207. Seven, 7. Water, 145. 

Maiden. 249. Seventeen, 17- We, 128; 145; 203. 
Mar, 227-225. Shad, 26, Week. 258. 

Mare, &4. Sheep, 87. What, 35; 65; 102; 121. 
Master, 232. Ship, 215. эн 110; 114; 152; 201 
Mateheoat, 41. Shut, 135. 

Meal, 176. Sick, 190. өйгө, Б, 

Meat, 81. Sit, 130. Where, oe 165: 216. 
Milk, 85. Six, 6. White, 43 

Mill, 175. Sixteen, TÅ; Whithes, 60-61. 

Mini, 35. Skin, 70. Why, 120, 

Mink, Bo Steep, 111; 183. Wile, 234. 

Month, 248; 259. Sleepy, 185. М сағ, 277: 

Mother, 236. Small-beer, 89. Will (vb.), 34. 

Мате, 63. 5mallpex, i91. Winter, ear 

Neck, 251. Smooth, 190), Within, 135. 

Ninr, 9. Snake, 188. Without (outside), t36. 
Nineteen, 14. Snow, 156-137. Woods, 155. 

No 95. Something, Tq. Year, 250-261. 
Northwest wind, 180, Spring (scason), 1608, Yes. 98. 

Nose, 247; Squirrel, 28. Yonder, 62; 64: 113; 130 
Now, 129. Stand, 168. 165; 222. 


THE MEXICAN MAIZE SEASON IN THE CODEX 
FEJERVARY-MAYER 


By STANSBURY HAGAR 


[THE writer has referred in a previous paper to the group of 
asterisma which Duran pictures as governing the eighteen 
months of the Mexican year. He indeed sometimes describes 

these asterisms as planets governing the days of these periods, but 
elsewhere compares them with our zodiacal signs, and a careful 
reading of the text makes it clear that he refers to the cighteen 
Mexican zodiacal asterisms.' 

In this sequence the signe Cancer, Virgo, and Libra are repre- 
sented respectively by a man standing in Howing water beside 
a growing maize plant, an emerald (symbol of the Maize Goddess), 
and a mummy (symbol of the Death God). In the Borgiano and 
related codices Cancer, Leo, Virgo, and Libra are figured as the 
Water Goddess, Tezcatlipoca, the Maize God, and the Death God? 

On sheets 33 and 34 of the Codex Fejérvary-Maver, Loubat 
edition, there are two sequences of interrelated symbols: which 
support these identifications by associating the signs as named with 
the maturing of the maize crop upon the Mexican plateau. 

It is not possible te specify the particular portion of the plateau 
to which these figures refer, nor is this necessary for our purpose. 
One writer has suggested the probability that this codex pertains 
to the Mixtecan or Zapotecan region because of its use of the Maya 
numeration by bars and dots with the Nahuatl symbols. It suffices 
for us that there are parts of the plateau where the seasons correctly 
correspond with the symbols to be described. And the corre- 
spondence between the astronomical symbols of the various nations 

! Duran, Historia de tas Indiar de Nurma España, vol. m, Mexico, 1880. Hagar, 
Zodlaca! Elementa of the Mexican amd Mays Months and Dray Signa, Imi. Cong. 
A mericamisis, Mexico. 1910 (not yet published), 


' Hagar. Elements of the. Maya and Mexican Zodiacs, Imi Comg. Amerizanmists, 
Vienna, 1005. p. 377 et aeq. 
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of Mexico and Yucatan is sufficiently marked to justify comparison 
between them and between the deities with whom they are asso- 
ciated, | 

On the lower half of the sheets named (pl. xxxiv), reading from 
right to left in the usual manner, we see the sequence of deities 
described above standing with upturned faces before a temple and 
holding in their right hands an offering to the celestial powers, 
except that the Sun God takes the place of the Water Goddess, 
But it i not difficult ta see why the Sun God equally pertains to the 
sign Cancer, for the symbols of this sign are the fire-sticks with 
which the new fire was lighted at the time of the June solstice, when 
the sun was supposed to attain his greatest power in the northern 
hemisphere. Atthis timeat Izamal, in Yucatan, and elsewhere, the 
sun was represented as an ara of fiery plumage which descended upon 
an altar at the solstitial noon to consume the offerings there. Both 
the ritual and the myth evidently refer to solstitial worship of the 
Sun God, and on sheet 12 of the Cospiano codex he is depicted 
facing the solstitial temple of light, within which is the hery ara. 
This may explain the bird-head above the head of the Sun God, 
though, according to Seler, the quetzal is represented instead of the 
ara. Moreover, on the roof of the temple before which the Sun God 
stands in the Feiérváry-Mayer codex we see the emerald, symbol of 
the Water Goddess, whose Nahuatl name is Chalchiuitlicue, the 
Emerald Woman. Above the Sun God is the solar disk surrounded 
by a fiery cloud —the fierv sun of the June solstice. There are also 
flowers upon the temple roof, and within the temple sits a deity 
believed by Seler to be the Flower God. He may represent the 
outburst of flowers with the coming of the rains at this season. 

On the lower left side of sheet 53 we see the god who corresponds 
to the Nahuatl deity Tezcatlipoca presenting the offering, while a 
puma-head deity sits within the temple. Both Tezcatlipoca and 
the puma are used as symbols of Leo in the Borgiano Codex group. 

In the third group on the right of sheet 34 the Maize God holds 
the offering, and a variant form of the same deity sits in the temple 
before a dish which probably contains maize grains. A fruit-bearing 
plant issuing from the headdress of the standing deity may indicate 
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the harvest season. The maize deity pertains to Virgo in the 
Borgiano group. Finally, on the left of sheet 34 the Death God 
holds the affering before a temple in which the Death Head with the 
protruding tongue rests upon a chair, This doubtless represents the 
Nahuatl ffahtouant, or oracular priest, who announces the wisdom 
supposed to be obtained by communion with the spirits of the dead. 
He and the Death God symbolize the two signs Libra and Scorpio 
in the Borgiano group and elsewhere. 

Passing now to the upper row of figures, the first on the right 
depicts the Water Goddess supporting a leaning maize plant which 
is personified as a man and is rooted in water. Above the goddess 
a cloud tree pours rain upon the burnt offering. The identity of 
these symbals with the Cancer symbols below them and with 
Duran's Cancer asterism is evident, so we may interpret them as 
referring to the upgrowth of the young maize under the influence of 
the first rains in June and July. In fact Duran, referring to this 
asterism, writes that the wet season now began and the crops in- 
creased in size, In the second tableau on the left the sky is half 
clouded, half light, suggesting the showers of August. The maize 
plant, now much more erect, is still supported by a deity, here 
perhaps a form of the Maize God, who seems to be urging it upward. 
In the third tableau on the right of sheet 34 the maize plant is now 
fully erect, and the dark tips of the two ears depict the black corn- 
silk which marks its ripening. This is the Nahuatl Xachwl Icacam, 
the " Place where Rowers stand upright," the paradise of the deities 
governing food supplies. Tt isa form of the Tamoanchan, or Garden 
of the West, the place of origin.’ A comparison of this symbol with 
the Tianquizth, or Market Place, of Заһарштв Virgo asterism 
reveals a common basic symbolism associated with the productive 
forces of Nature. In the drawing before us the maize plant is now 
figured as a woman nchly clothed, doubtless the Goddess of the 
Maize. It is supported by the Rain God, who has brought it to 
maturity. In Duran's figure a man holds a maize ear with ripe 
silk. These symbols should correspond in the sequence with the 
sign of the Maize God, our Virgo, and with the month of September. 
/— t$der in Cod. Fejétváry-Mayer, p. 124. 


ды, АНТИ, Wok, 36 
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The following drawing represents a small, unfertile plant bearing 
a single ripe ear. It is attacked by four birds and a mouse, from 
which it is protected by a warrior deity. The interpretation is not 
dificult. The sun passes out of the fertile month and sign of the 
Maize Deity of the harvest into the dry and barren months and 
signs of Libra and Scorpio, The rains cease and vegetation begins 
to wither and die, hence the association with death symbols. But 
in October a scanty harvest of later ripening is atill saved from the 
attacks of birds and mice by the husbandman, who drives them 
away from his fields. 

According to Senor Don Valencia, Director of the Central 
Agricultural Station of Mexico, whose statement has been kindly 
procured for me by Prof. Manuel Gamio, of the National Museum, 
there are many regions on the Mexican plateay where maize can be 
and is sown in March and reaped in September, although today this 
18 not customary, as maize can be grown with less risk before the sea- 
son of heavy rains, It is an interesting question whether these 
pages of the Codex Fejérváry-Mayer refer to a ceremonial growing 
of maize in harmony with the supposed influences of the zodiacal 
asterisris. 

Thus it will be noted that the svmbolism of the maize harvest 
depicted upon the upper half ol the sheets mentioned may harmonize 
with the actual maize season of the Mexican plateau, and that the 
symbols of each season correspond equally well with those of the 
zodiacal sign that governs it and which is represented directly 
below. One day-sign accompanies each of the upper drawings, 
and five day-signs each of the lower drawings. They undoubtedly 
refer to some more complex calendric avmbolism associated with 
the sequence of the four signs just described. Only one of them is 
placed with the zodiacal sign to which it pertains astronomically. 
But Dr Seler correctly associates the four drawings both above and 
below with the cardinal points—east, north, west, and south, re- 
spectively, Cancer, the dawn sign of the solar year, with its new- 
fire symbolism, naturally represents the dawn or eastern sign. The 
Leo asterism is called the Wheel of the North, and its day-sign 
Eecat| is probably associated with the cold north wind. The 
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Maize Deity, Tamoanchan, the Western Paradise, and the day-sign 

Calli, or House, all Virgo symbols, pertain emphatically to the 

west. This leaves Libra to represent the south, and, though the 

symbolism here is not so clear, the death attributes of thi: sign 

may represent the passage of the sun into the southern signs of 

drought and dying vegetation, 
BROGELYN, New Yonk 





CHANGES IN THE BODILY FORM OF DESCENDANTS 
OF IMMIGRANTS 


By FRANZ BOAS 


 [NDER this title I have published the results of my investi- 
U gations on the anthropometry of immigrants and their 
descendants, undertaken for the United States Immigration 
Commission, A partial report was asked for by the Commission 
and submitted to Congress on. December 16, 1909, and published 
about March, 1910. [t was stated in the report (p. 6) that the 
investigation- was not complete. An abstract of the complete 
report was submitted to Congress on December 3, 1910, and issued 
on March 17, 1011. The final report was presented on December 
5, 1910, by the Secretary of the Commission, submitted to Congress 
on June 8, 191 1, printed in September, 1911, and issued in May, 1912. 
It was reprinted and published by the Columbia University Press 
in New York in 1912. 

I may summarize the principal results of this investigation às 
follows: 

1. American-born descendants of immigrants differ in^ type 
from their foreign-born parents. The changes which occur among 
various European types are not all in the same direction. They 
develop in early childhood and persist throughout life (Partial 
Report, pp. 7-16; Abstract, pp. 11-28; Final Report, pp. 55-56, 
and tables, pp, 10-55). 

2; The influence of American environment makes itself felt 
with increasing Intensity, according to the time elapsed between the 
arrival of the mother and the birth of the child (Partial Report, 
pp. 17-22; Abstract, pp. 29-37; Final Report, pp. 57-64, 99-115). 

3, The observations on intraracial heredity show an increased 
variability of children of dissimilar parents, which proves a regres- 
sion of the children to either parental type, not a régression to the 
mid-parental type (Abstract, pp. 54-55; Final Report, pp. 76-78, 


153-154). 
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4- The head measurements show the same acceleration of growth 
during the prepubertal period as has long been known for measure- 
ments of the bulk of the body, i. e. stature and weight (Abstract, 
pp. 55-57; Final Report, pp. 78-79, 137-151). 

5. The average stature of children decreases with the size of the 
family (Partial Report, p. 28; Abstract, p. 57; Final Report, pp. 
79-80, 161—166). 

Incidentally à number of problems were touched upon which 
are, however, of secondary importance in relation to the whole 
problem, and the investigation of which was necessary for the 
correct interpretation of the observations referred to before. 

The comparison of immigrants and their descendants necessarily 
refers to groups which immigrated at different periods, For 
instance, 15-year old American-born boys are children of parents 
who immigrated more than 15 years ago; while 15-year old foreign- 
bern boys are children of parents who immigrated less than 15 
years ago. If, therefore, the constitution of the immigration 
representing a certain people changed, there would be an apparent 
change of type, which in reality would reflect only the differences 
in type of the immigrants of various periods. The investigation in 
question showed the following: 

6. Individuals who immigrated in any particular year and the 
descendants of mothers who immigrated in that year show the 
same differences in type as have been observed for the whole series 
(Abstract, pp. 44-46; Final Report, pp. 65-69, 108, 111, 113). 

7. Foreign-born parents when compared with their own foreign- 
born and American-born children exhibit the same types of differ- 
ences for the children as the whole series (Partial Report, pp. 44-50; 
Abstract, p. 47; Final Report, pp. 6a-7o, 117-128). 

4. When the Hebrew boys are classified according to their 
pubescence in groups of about equal physiological development, 
the same differences persist (Partial Report, pp. 25-28; Abstract, 
pp. 38-43; Final Report, pp. 126 et seq.). 

9. It seems that after the panic of 1893 a decrease in the general 
development of the Hebrew immigrants appeared, which continued 
for several years (Partial Report, pp. 28—29; Final Report, p. 65). 
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10. I think the investigation on 
tion. Basing my inquiry on the as- 
sumption that the variations of hair 
color in any particular people follow 
the exponential law, I have shown 
that mimerical values for pigmenta- 
tion can be obtained (Final Report, 
pp.93-98). Lhave divided thewhole 
series of pigmentation from black to 
ash-blond in 20 equidistant steps, o 
being black, 20 ash-blond, but not 
without pigment likè the hair of albi- 
nos. Inthis manner the results given 
in the accompanying table showing 
the degree of darkening with increas- 
ing age were obtained. 

According to this table in the male 
the darkening amounts to nearly 5 
units—one-fourth of the whole scale 
of colors. If the amount of darken- 
ing of females in the first two groups 
is less; we have to allow for the dye- 
ing of hair, which is practised by 
many women, and also for the use af 
false hair by married ]ewesses. For 
this reason I do not lny great stress 
upon the figures obtained from obser- 
vations on adult females, except 
among the Italians. It would seem 
as though among them the hair of 
women averages a little lighter than 
that of men, ‘This apparent difference 
may, however, be due to the lighter 
color of the tips of the long hair of 
women, The process of darkening 
progresses at least until the twenty- 
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sixth year, if not longer. An attempt to calculate the annual 
amount Of darkening for the Hebrews shows this very clearly. 
For dark-haired as well as for light-haired groups the darkening 
amounts to about 0.2 points a year, 


My conclusions have been assailed by a number of critics: The 
questions here summarized seem af sufficient importance to justify a 
reply to the various objections raised. 

I must apologize to anthropologists familiar with the methods of 
anthropometry for the space taken by a discussion of the criticisms 
by Mr Radosavljevich, which appeared in the July-September, 
1911, number of this journal, pages 394-436 (issued in February, 
1912), in which the author assumes the pose of an expert, with 
what right will appear from the following remarks. Since the 
American Anthropologist submits contributions before acceptance 
to the judgment of authorities, and since, nevertheless, the article 
has found its way into the journal, it would seem that a discussion 
of certain elementary facts of anthropometrical method may be 
useful not alone to the reader unfamiliar with the subject. 

Before entering into the various criticisms, [ have to make a 
few general remarks on Mr Radosavijevich's paper. Among other 
récriminations he accuses me af inaccuracy of calculations (l. c., 
p.412). [Itis unfortunate for his argument that the disagreements 
ir calculations are solely due to the faulty method that Mr Rado- 
savljevich has applied in taking his arithmetical means. He gives 
each value equal weight, while, as is taught inelementary arithmetic, 
each should be given a weight according to the number of cases of 
its occurrence. The second discrepancy that he has found (p. 422) 
is due to his faulty arithmetic. 

In sharp contrast to his criticisms based on my failure to quote 
literature —which I deem unnecessary when the works quoted do 
not serve a specific purpose germane to the work in hand,\—is his 

‘On page 427 he accuses me of misuse of literary evidence. He enumerates with- 
out erilique the opinions of authors who bave claimed that the cephatic index during 
growth decreases, or that it i» statiamury, or that it [ncregses — He objects then to 
my statement that jt decere — 7] proof ds given In the Abstract, pp. $5-57. which 


Mr Radosavijevich nrvez imnt^ons and more fully ín the Final Report, pp. 137-251. 
The conclusion that because 1 do not quite crtaln literature, D do mot know it, 
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own failure to take notice of the abstract of my Final Report which 
appeared eleven months before the publication of his review, and 
the misleading inaccuracy of his quotations. Thus, on page 425, 
he reproduces from page 11 of my Partial Report, three headforms, 
and says (p. 427): “These sketches of headforms are, therefore, 
based not on his [Boas's] measurements but on pure imagination," 
suppressing my note which is found in the text and in the legend of 
the sketches in question: “These sketches are intended only to 
give an impression of the change in proportions. They do not 
represent the headform in detail." 

Again on page 423 he alleges he has found “а few more" errors 
in tabulations, but repeats, as new, statements made previously 
by him on page 417. (In regard to these tabulations sce p. 540.) 

On page 421 he says: "We are surprised indeed that he has not 
a single table in his appendix referring to Sicilians, vet throughout 
his report he comes again and again to his discovery that very 
short-headed Jews are becoming 'long-headed' and very 'long- 
headed" Sicilians "short-headed.'" He mentions this matter again 
on page 410. Still | say expressly in the Report which he reviews 
(p. 30) that " the present report is based only on a partial discussion 
of the Hebrew material and the generalized averages of the Sicilians 
and Calabrians." 

He continues on page 421: "Instead of these [tables relating to 
Sicilians] he gives tables occupying eleven full pages, relating to his 
old study of the stature of Toronto children, and having no con- 
nection at all with his study of the descendants of immigrants.” 
He does not say that the tables were to elucidate an entirely new 
point, the dependence of stature upon size of family (Partial Report, 
p. 28), which has a direct relation to the problem im hand and for 
the elucidation of which the tables are necessary. | 

Another complete change in my meaning is brought about 
through omissions in the following quotation from page 39 af my 


shows à curious lack of logic, In the Abstrart. pp. 53-96 (ate Final Report, pp. 144 
et seq.), Mr Ranlosavijevich might have found utilized the literature which he quotes, 
I refer him also to my discussions of the subject im Seiewce n. 2, tv. 0806. pp: 
59-31. 
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Report (l. c., p. 394). Words printed in italics have been omitted 
by Mr Radosavljevich, 

n qhechanges in lheamounts of measuremenis for different periods 
are, however, so irregular, thai even with the numbers thus obtained no 
very clear resulis appear, It svould seem that on the whole there has 
been a decrease in the length of the head, width of the head, and 
width of the face since the middle of the last century, Out the change 
that has faken place is rather slight. A feature that ts: particularly 
noticeable 15 the general drop of all the absolute measurements after 
the year 1894. An attempt to combine all the material, adult and 
children, for these vears, brings out the sudden drop after 1893 
even more clearly; and à similar phenomenon is repeated between 
the years 1907 and 1909. For this reason I am inclined to believe 
that the type of immigrants is directly affected by financial panics. 
This can be due only to a selection that takes place in Europe, and 
which may also be affected by ihe return emigration from the United 
States to Europe. The material, so far as tl has been discussed, does 
not give a defnide answer to thts important quesiton, the solution of 
which would require a series of parallel measurements taken in Europe.” 

Throughout his article he assumes that this statement, which 
is only an incident in my work, is the main thesis of my report. 


L METHOD OF MEASUREMENT 


So far ns I am aware the only objections raised against the 
method of measurement are those made by Mr Radosavljevich in 
the article quoted (pp. 419, 420, 423). He objects to lack of sharp 
definition of age, length of head, width of bead, width of face, 
Stature, and weight, data and measurements which are at present 
taken on the living according to uniform methods,—namely, age 
according to the usage of European languages as age at lest birthday, 
the head and face measurements as maximum measurements, length 
of head from the glabella, stature and weight in stocking feet and 
without clothing, —unless different methods are specifically stated, 
as on pages 65 and 82 of my Final Report. Nobody misunderstands 
these methods, of which numerous examples may be found in 
anthropological literature, As a matter of fact Mr Radosavljevieh 
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himself understands them, too, for on page 420 he speaks of length 
and breadth of head without any specification, assuming that the 
reader knows what he means. 

Similarly his objection to lack of definition of physiological 
development (p. 423) is groundless. The statement (Partial 
Report, p. 34), "At the same time observations were made on 
pubescence as a means of determining the approximate physiological 
development. ‘The method of these observations has been devel- 
oped by Dr C, Ward Crampton," shovid make it clear to anyone 
that Dr Crampton's methods. were followed. The description of 
this method is found in Dr Crampton's publications. Mr Rado- 
savljevich might have read on page 33 that Dr Crampton himself 
organized the work in the schools, 

More serious is the question of the accuracy of the observations. 
He states that “ Bertillon, Martin, and other anthropometricians” 
(myself included) “require from their students an exactness for the 
length and breadth of the head within the limits of about tT mm. If 
the difference is as much as 2 it is regarded as a discrepancy beyond 
which measurements cease to make identification of the subject 
measured possible, and if it is over 2, mistakes of a serious character 
are made beyond which non-identity can be made. The personal 
equation of Boas’ thirteen observers who made successive measure- 
ments by way of preliminary practice on each other is in every 
observer above 0.5 mm." (p. 420), The last statement is incorrect. 
In reality the distribution of personal equations of the observers 
in regard to those head and face measurements was aa follows 
(Final Report, p. 92): 


0-0.4 mm. 51 times 2.0-2.4 mm. 1 time 
0,5-0.9 ii 29 T 2.42.9 ‘il 
Lo-p4 " 313 " ы” а" 


L$-crg " у" 

Among these the two highest groups are represented by wery 
few individuals only (17 for 2.2, 38 for 3.3), and the personal 
equations have therefore a very small weight. 

Mr Radesavljevich distinguishes neither between error of 
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observation and personal equation nor between the effect of errors 
of observation upon an anthropometrical series and the effect of 
such errors upon measurements made for the purpose of identifving 
individuals. The personal equation is due to peculiarities in the 
method of measuring—like habitual differences in the choice of 
terminal points of the lines measured, or greater or lesser pressure. 
We try to eliminate these by practice, although they can never be 
entirely overcome, The error of observation is due to accidental 
errors affecting each measurement. While in measurements taken 
for the purpose of identification all errors mun be restricted to a 
very low limit, equal accuracy 15 not absolutely necessary in measure- 
ments intended as a description of a series. We shall see later that 
most series can be adequately described by two values: the average 
and the mean square variability. In all these cases errors are 
admissible that do not influence-either of these values bevond the 
limits of their accuracy. The mean square variability is determined 
as the square root of the average of all the squared deviations from 
the average; or, if the average is called a, the difference between 
any observation and the average x, the variability e, the number 
of observations 2, ¢ = + W Ex!/n, where Ex? indicates the sum of 
all the values of x. Then the mean square error of the average may 
be expressed by e — = e/V n. 

According to the theory of probabilities this means that we 
may bet as follows, that the true average of an infinitelv long series 
lies between 

g—£€ and a-F« 68 against 32 
а-дж "арт 95 З 5 
s=% " а+3 995 “ о5 


The accuracy of g? is measured in the same way by the error of 
+i V ajn. 

In a sufficiently long series an accidental error of observation 
has no effect upon the average. For the mean square variability 
e; of the series which is affected by an accidental error of observa- 
tion whose mean square is à we have 


сес + 
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The value оѓ о; will remain within the limits of its mean square 
errdr as long as 


Beo Nain 
ò ca Najn 
Thus we find the following admissible maxima for ё: 
For » = 100 б < 0378 
б = 200 ó « 0.3166 
н 800 b «02348 


For the length of head e is about 6 mm. Therefore, the mean 
square ¢rror of observation which will still leave the variability 
within the limits of its mean square error is, for a series of 


160 observations 2.4 mum, 
200 ій Lg & 
Boa &i 1.3 Ей 


Furthermore, a certain maximum value can be shown to exist 
for the exactness of anthropometric measurements, The process 
of rounding off to the nearest millimeter results in a mean square 
error óf the variability of nearly = 0.3 mm., provided the actual 
measures are evenly distributed over the fractions of millimeters. 
Taking further into consideration the varving consistency and the 
consequent unequal yielding to pressure of the soft parts covering 
the skull and zygomatic arches, and the irregularities of the form of 
the occiput with its sharp or irregular ridges, an exactness of more 
than = 0,5 mm, is practically impossible to obtain. In individuals 
whose true measure lies on a half millimeter it will always be more, 
owing to the process of rounding off. 

Considering the eflect of rounding off, the following approximate 
mean square errors of the length of head result for the various 
abservers, calculated from the table on page 85 of the Final Report: 


Le. ze (4 mrt. М.Ғ. ж 0.5 mm. 
Br. a 0,5 " Та: + 0.6 Т 
18) S. = 0.5 e Т. M. = 0.5 Т 


Ер. og =" H. L. 205. " 
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Be. ^ 0.7 пип. L. W. * 0.8 mm. 
L F «от “ Lu, +08 " 
AG =o8 “ 


It thus appears. that the accuracy is nearly the maximum 
attainable, and certainly entirely within the limits of the accuracy 
of the variability, 

When it is the object of anthropometric studies to compare 
the variabilities of different series, this may generally be done 
without hesitation, so long as the increases of all the variabilities 
due to the accidental error of observation are the same, particularly 
since their accuracies are only slightly affected. A case of this 
kind occurs in our study in the discussion of heredity (pp. 153 et 
вед.). 

The personal equations of the observers, given on page 92, are 
also without influence upon our results, since in the foreign-born 
and American-born of the same series care was taken to liave the 
same observers represented with approximately the same relative 
frequency of observations. 

Mr Radosavijevich also criticizes me (p. 415) for not measuring 
the height of the head, on account of the gratuitous assumption 
that it might have yielded more important results than other 
measurements. My reason is clear and simple: the measurement 
of the distance between vertex and ear, which has to be measured 
as a projection on the median plane of the body, is so inaccurate 
that I do not use iton the living. In this 1 am in the good company 
of other experienced anthropologists, like Professor von Luschan. 

On page 424 he reproaches me for using a scale of colors of hair 
that | arranged myself, instead of using the colors of Fischer, which 
proved impracticable on account of their greenish tinges, In my 
Final Report a special chapter is devoted to this subject (pp. 93-98), 
in which I explain that my aim was a numerical determination of 
pigmentation, and a numerical determination of the increase of 
pigmentation with age, a study which had not been made before. 

He also thinks there is no scientific reason for not using Martin's 
eye colors. Since these are too far apart to be used for numerical 
determination of pigmentation, and the classification results in 
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very strong personal equations in making estimates of colors, 
I preferred to omit eye colors from the study. For skin colors 
exposure to air and light causes such large variations in the indi- 
vidual that these also were excluded. 

At the same place he objects to my making copies of the valu- 
able anthropometric records that have been kept in the Newark 
Academy, without describing the method of measurement in detail. 
He claims that I give the blank on page 34. It has not been 
reproduced in my report, neither on page 34 nor elsewhere, Не 
repeats correctly that | intended to use these records for the sake 
of studying American families settled in this country for several 
generations and living under more favorable conditions. Since 
these have not been treated in any of the tables af my reports, there 
is no cause for criticism just yet. 


2. STATISTICAL PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 

| have already pointed out that the errors in calculation which 
Mr Radosavlievich believes to have found are miscaiculations on 
his part. He also calls sepan (pp. 416, 417, and repeated as 
something new оп p. 423) to discrepancies in the numbers treated 
in Table IV, pp. 17-19 of my Partial Report, which refers to the 
measurements of length and width of head, width of face, and 
cephalic index of groups of Hebrews born more or less than ten 
vears after the mother's immigration. This discrepancy is due to 
the fact that, after the classification for the cephalic index had been 
made, the cards were arranged for other purposes, Later, when 
| decided to calculate the values for the absolute measurements, 
the same classification of the material was made. once more, Owing 
to the necessarily arbitrary classification of those born just ten 
years after the mother's immigration (see Abstract, p. 34; Final 
Report, pp. 110, 131), it was impossible to repeat exactly the same 
classification, Since the validity of a statistical result does not 
depend upon the fact that the series compared contain the same 
individuals, this does not affect the study, and I did not feel par- 
ticularly called upon to explain the differences in numbers which 
are obvious, since they are all contained in the same table. Since 
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I adopted later on a tore satisfactory method of determining the 
influence of time elapsed since the immigration of the mothers 
(Abstract, pp. 44-46; Final Report, pp. 67-69, 108, 111, 113, 115), 
а recasting of these tables for the final report seemed particularly 
unnecessary. 
An error in the count of 9g-year-old American-born Hebrew boys 
has been pointed out by me on page 102 of the Final Report. 
The other discrepancies to which Mr Radosavljevich refers on 
page 422 are the following: 
CrruALIC ГЕЗСОТИ ОҒ Wore or 
INDEX HEAD HEAD 
Table ITI, 1900-04, pp. 58—60 214 cases 213 cases 213 cases 
Table II, 1890-94, pp. 62-64 162 " m1 * 163 ^" 
Table IT], 20 yrs. and over, 


pp. 68-72 764 ^" 763. 763 ^" 
Table IV, t4 уге, рр. 78-82 3 o 4 3 " 23 " 
Table IV, 18 yr, pp. 78-81 бе“ 66 " бт " 


In every one of these cases one observation has been thrown 
out for some valid reason, and it did not seem necessary to change 
the others because the result was not appreciably affected. 

Mr Radosavijevich's difficulties in regard to the numbers 
measured (n. 421) would have disappeared if he had consulted 
the " Abstract," in which all the numbers of calculated observations 
are contained, 

The numbers of Hebrews in the various series do not agree and 
can not agree (p. 421), because not all the necessary information 
for the varied statistical classifications can be obtained in every 
case, and cases without the necessary information naturally drop 
out of the particular series. 

But to come to more important points. Mr Radosavljevich 
thinks that my considerations are based on ''mere averages,—a 
method which has been condemned both in America and Europe," 
and, I may add, a condemnation to which 1 have added my liberal 
share. This question ie intimately connected with the definition 
of what constitutes a biological type, and I must therefore say à 
few words on this trite topic. 
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Since all biological phenomena are variable phenomena, the 
biological type, i. c all the individuals constituting a group, must 
be described by an enumeration of the frequencies of occurrence 
of all the variates constituting the tvpe under discussion: ‘The fact 
that anthropologists are in the habit of calling heads of a length- 
breadth index of 80 and more, brachycephalic heads, does not 
constitute brachycephaly a distinct biological type, but is a mere 
convenience of description. In the same way it is merely a con- 
venience of description if we call a people a brachycephalic people 
in which the arithmetical mean of the head index falls in the group 
of brachycephaly, and in which also the majority of individuals are 
brachycephalic. The terms dolicho-, mesc-, and brachy-cephaly 
have only à meaning às descriptive terms, not as biological types. 
Owing to this frequent misunderstanding and the erroneous opinion 
that these growps have really been proved to be distinct biological 
races, | have avoided for vears these terms, notwithstanding their 
convenience, and speak only of more or less rounded, respectively, 
elongated heads, Mr Radosavljevich thinks that all the brachy- 
cephalic individuals in a certain people form a biological type, 
because the same conventional term is used to describe them, 
while in reality they are only a part of the whole series of variates 
of a type. | 

It will be understood that my remarks do not signify that there 
is no meaning in the distinct headforms which Retzius recognized 
with great acumen, thus laying the foundation of modern anthro- 
pology. The essential points are: that the arbitrary limits of the 
indices of 75 and 8o were invented only to classify conveniently the 
heterogencous material; that the distribution of head indices in a 
people is a most important means of describing its characteristics; 
and that the fact that some individuals have an index lower than 
80 and others higher than 8o does not prove that we are dealing with 
a mixed type. | shall speak of the question of mixed types later on, 
when discussing Professor Sergi's views (pp. 558 et seq.). 

Bearing in mind the definition of a type, which is purely descrip- 
tive and contains no theory in regard to its homogeneous or 
multiple origin, we may apply what has been said above, that the 
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exact description of a type requires the statement of the exact 
relative frequency of occurrence of every form that belongs to the 
type; or, in case of a measurement, the accurate statement of the 
relative frequency of every measurement. 

With the short series at our disposal this exact description is 
impossible to attain, for a determination of the exact distribution of 
frequencies would require far each series numbers of cases so large 
that ordinarily they do not exist in nature. The mean square 
error óf a relative frequency p is 

T I a 

If we find, for instance, that in adult foreign-born Hebrew males 
the cephalic index of 82 occurs 113 times among 764 individuals, 
or with a relative frequency of 113/764 = 0.148, the mean square 
error will be 
00.148 Х 0.852. 0.355 

Nn Ұл 


Thus there would be left an error in a total series of 


100 observations, of 0.0355, or about 24 — Uf 


Quo " "oon * ™ а 9, 
10,000 B "$0035," " 24% 
40,000 м “ooo “ & 1.2 95 
60,000 T “әле "^ " I:0 95 


For probabilities near 0.5 the result is a little more favorable, 
but distributions consist throughout of small probabilities for the 
value of each measurement. 

These data show that an exact knowledge of the distribution of 
frequencies is practically impossible. If, however, a distribution 
exists which is characteristic of a certain type, then it is clear that 
each value which depends in a definite manner upon the distribution 
has a constant value. Since there is no reason for considering one 
observation as more valuable than another, it seems convenient 
to determine a value into which all observatians enter in the same 
manner. Such a value is the average, or arithmetical mean. 
According to what has been said, the arithmetical mean has only 
one value for each type of distribution, so that it is impossible that 
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two series should be identical that have different averages. If the 
mean square variability ¢ of the series of n observations is deter- 
mined, then the mean square error of the average is e — = olv n, 

In the series of cephalic indices of adult foreign-born Hebrew 
males we find the average 


йа == 53.0 
m= 764 


The error of a 15 therefore 
em om 2/764 — 9 2/28 — + 0.11 
According to the theory of probabilities (as has been stated on 
D. 537) we may bet in the following way that the true average is 
between the limits mentioned: 


68. agninst 32. that it is between 82.59 and 85.11 
95. " 8 " "" ^ Bagh 8532 
95 “ оз" т 8207" 83.53 

It is therefore quite easy to mark the limits which determine: 
that the difference between two averages is significant. ПІ the dif- 
ference between two averages is significant, the two series Cannot 
possibly be thesame,. Theaverage ts therefore the first criterion for 
distinguishing two series, This is a purely arithmetical procedure 
and has nothing whatever to do with the interpretation of the 
average, which i$ not involved im the process. 

Mr Radosavljevich's opinion that the change of an average 
does not imply a change of type is therefore fundamentally wrong. 
The reverse ia the basis of all anthropometrical work. 

Besides the average, the mean square variation ¢ fulfils the condi- 
tion mentioned before, namely, that all observations are considered 
in the same manner. This value has been defined before (p. 537). 
The accuracy of this-measure is determined by the error 

= сін 


The theory of probabilities shows that in series which are 
dependent on many accidental causes only, the two values a and e, 
i e, average and variability, give us the theoretical distribution 
of an infinitely long series. For instance, the value of 
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a= 83.6 С = m 2B п = 895 


for the cephalic index of foreign-born Hebrew women (Partial 
Report, p. 82) gives us the following theoretical and observed 
frequencies (in per cent) af indices under 80, between 80 and 85, and 
over 85, 

OsszxVv&ED THEORETICAL — ERROR 


< 80 6,7% 7.295 ж (58 
80-85 55.50 56,1%, ін 1,7 
> 85 383% 372% = L6 


. For the cephalic indéx of foreign-born Hebrew men (Partial 
Report, p. 72) we find 
OnsERVED THEORETICAL ERROR 


« 80 12.855 13.695 = үл 
80-85 57.8 55.4 05 зы L8 
> 85 30.4% 310% = 1.6 


It will be noticed that these deviations are quite within the 
limits of errors that may be expected. The average and variability 
are thus seen to be not only in most cases an adequate expression 
of the whole distribution, but that they also give at a single glance 
a clearer impression of the character of the series than does the 
inconvenient tabular statement of the observed frequencies, It is 
entirely unjustifiable, as has already been state], to assume that 
part of the series which lies under and over the arbitrary points 8o 
and 85 to represent distinct types. 

[ will discuss at this place the objection raised by Mr Hans Fehl- 
inger! who claims that the total number of observations on which 
my results are based is inadequate. This | do not admit, since 
the summary table on page 56 of the Final Report (Abstract, p. 28), 
which has been drawn up for the purpose, shows that in most cases 
the differences between the foreign-born and American-born series 
are considerably larger than their mean square errors: The mean 
square error of the difference between two measures that have the 
individual errors ¢/Vm, and o/W mz is oM1/m + 1/ms, and their 
weight—corresponding to the number of observations—therefore 

нун 
ti -F M 
1 Foliisrh-Anihropologische Rerur, Nov. 1911, X, no. 8, pp. 416-418. 
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By using this formula, the weights in the table referred to have 
been obtained, and we find the following approximate errors for 
the differences contained in the table: 


СЕКСТИ QF ПЕАТ. МИТИ ОЕ. НЕА CEFHALICTNDEX WiIDTH OF Face 


Bohemians, Poles, 
Hungarians, and 


Sinvare 
Mile... ... = 06 = 04 =f aaj = 0.8 = 0.2 = 1б а о. 
Female. .. -= 0a x0 -- 1.4 = d} — от € 02 —17 = 4 
Hebrews 
Male 4.2.02. 13 © O24 — LB & 020 —20 93912 — 3.1 0 0,20 
Femule,,  ,.3- 1.9. 0:37 = 2.0 ж у — 3.0 ш її = j.j а олу 
Biciliana 
Afüle .......— £4 * O4 T 967 7935 + Lz = 0.21 - 2 = 0.95 
Female... ...— 3.0 = {ко +08 = 6.43 T L8 @ 635 = 20 © o.43 
Neapolitana 
Male .......— бй = 0.4 + 0:0 == 0.35 + 0:0 = 0.20 -- 1.2 ж 0,1% 
Female... ... -— LT #4 0.5 + 1.0 046 ЖІл жод8 = 0:0 = 9,35 


All the values for which the probability of the result is more 
than 99,997 chances out of 100,000 have been printed in heavy type, 
those for which the probability is less than this amount, but more 
than 9,966 in 10,000, have been printed in italics. All these are, 
therefore, practically certain. ‘The remainder might be considered 
as doubtiul, Thus it will be seen that the length of head of the 
Bohemians and width of head of the Italians are the only doubtful 
measures. Length of head and width of face of Neapolitans appear 
also as certain when the measurements for males and. females are 
combined. 

Mr Fehlinger's claim that measurements of stature and head- 
form—which, he says, are exceedingly variable in almost all human 
types—lead more easily to errors than other measurements, 1 ќай 
to understand. His statement that the individuals investigated 
are not of pure descent, but in part are children of parents of mixed 
nationality, is based on a misunderstanding of my work. 

On the other hand, it might perhaps have been said that a 
psychological cause existed in the minds of the observers, which 
produced one personal equation for foreign-born and -another for 
American-born. It is well known that an expected result may 
influence an. observation, | think, however, the study of the 
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personal equations disproves this assumption. Besides this, the 
results among Various types lie in different directions; the observers 
did not know what to expect; in many cases the statistical infor- 
mation was recorded by one observer, the measurements by another; 
and constant changes between foreign-born and American-born 
occurred in practice, All these make such a psychological expla- 
nation highly improbable. Here it must be considered as particu- 
larly important that the results agree with the previous observations 
by Ammon in Baden and Livi in Italy, which are, therefore, cor- 
roborative evidence of the accuracy ol the results. 

Here | must mention also the objection made by Sergi,’ who 
considers the comparisons between parents and their own children 
as inadmissible on account of the small number of cases. He 
makes a rough comparison of the various séries, merely counting 
the number of series of children of various ages in which the differ- 
ence between parents and their American-born children exceeds 
that between parents and their foreign-born children, and vice 
versa. This is an inadmissible way of making the comparison. 
! have given these differences for Hebrew parents and children of 
all combined ages on page 124, and repeat here the results with their 
mean square errors. 

Length of head — — 1.65 = 0.26 
Width of head + 1.52: 0,20 
Cephalic index — t.60 s 6.12 
Width of face +210 = 0.20 


It appears from this that these differences are also quite certain, 
their value being, in the case of the cephalic index, about twelve 
times that of its error, The probability that the differences in the 
two groups aré due to chance, not to a definite cause, is infinites- 
imally small. 

The differences in cephalic index between parents and their 
own American-born children, born less than ten years after arrival 
of the mother, and of those born more than ten years after the 
arrival of the mother, are, according to Table 18 (Partial Report, 


II preteso mutamenta nelle forme Bache del discendent] degl' tomlgrath bis 
America, Rivista Moliona di Sociologia, anno xvi, fasc. 1, Jan—Feb. 1013. рр. 16—24. 
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p. 49, Final Report, p. 127) and the summary table 45, 2b (Final 
Report, p. 124), — 1.37 and — 1.97 respectively. Their difference 
is, therefore, 6.60, with a weight, according to Table 18 just quoted, 
of 200. This gives an error of = 3.2/1/200 ot about = 0.22, so 
that the significance of this difference is also quite probable. 

Mr Radosavijevich is not at all cleat in regard to the question 
whether the differences can be considered as significant or not. 
He says (p. 419): “Even the differences which Boas found between 
parents and their children are normal differences in degree, which 
may be the result of the countless errors in such delicate measure- 
ments, and other causes" (1 presume by " normal" he means here 
accidental), and. (pp. 417-418): "We believe that these" (he refers 
to the table of cephalic indices of individuals that have been born 
more or less than 10 years alter the immigration of their mothers, 
discussed on pp. 540-1 of this paper) “and other methodological 
errors may be just the cause of the differences, and not the American 
soil and financial panics. Even by those minute deviations from 
the average it cannot he certainly inferred that the greater variation 
of the figures means that the Hebrew or Sicilian is undergoing a 
modification of the shape of the head on American soil." 1 have 
just given the proof that the differences cannot be explained by 
accident, and that inadmissible inaccuracies of measurement do 
not exist. 

Another question raised by Mr Radosavljevich relates to the 
uneven distribution of types. He claims that in all anthropo- 
metrical investigations the numbers of observations must be made 
equal for all the groups compared. This is wrong. In every 
statistical phenomenon there is a natural relative frequency of 
classes which must be guarded if we are to attain results of value. 
This is true particularly during the period of growth, when according 
to the system of obtaining material a certain selection takes place. 
‘The ideal of measuring all the children is unattainable. In grammar 
schools, for instance in the fourteenth year, those who go to work 
and those who are already in high school are not measured. When 
measuring high-school pupils an entirely different group is taken, 
which is, on the whole, better developed than the pupils of the 
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grammar school. At the same time, American-born pupils are 
more numerous in the high school, so that the difference between 
the two groups of American-born and foreign-born would be 
accentuated by mixing the two groups. Evening clubs represent, 
again, a different population. By filling up gaps, therefore, exceed- 
ingly complicated elements are introduced. I mention the par- 
ticular case of the 14-year-old children because it gave me con- 
siderable trouble in the initial stages of the investigation. 1 ат 
even in-doubt if in my series the school children and children 
measured at home are strictly comparable, and this was additional 
reason for giving up measurements in schools. By the way, 
Mr Radosavljevich is mistaken if he thinks that the material was 
collected almost entirely in schools. No girls to speak of were 
measured in schools, and the total number of school children 
measured does not exceed three thousand. The irregular distri- 
bution is, therefore, one of the concomitants of a naturally selected 
series. 

I must mention here another misconception of Mr Radosavl- 
jevich which Professor Sergi seems to share. In speaking of the 
difference in distribution of head indices which he cannot explain 
away, Mr Radosavijevich says that differences in the distribution 
of headforms of American-born and foreign-born children exist, 
but that “a is not known what the differences were in the parents of 
these two groups" (р. 409). I have treated the possibility of such 
differences on pages 42-44 of my Partial Report. In order to 
overcome this possible objection, I have investigated on the one 
hand parents and their own children in order to obtain strictly homo- 
geneous material; on the other hand 1 have compared immigrants 
of each year with American-born descendants of immigrants of 
the same year, a comparison which insures homogeneity of material. 

As a matter of fact Mr Radosavijevich undoes the whole work 
of hts criticism in saying, "The differences found by Boas, if they 
have any real meaning, may be regarded as the normal differences 
of separate groups, such as are frequently noticed in separate parts 
of the same people." My only problem із the ascertaining of the 
occurrence of such differences between separate parts of a people, 
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namely, immigrants and their American-born descendants, 1 
presume Mr Radosavljevich's assurance that differences occur 
"normally" does not solve the problem of their occurrence? 


5. INTERPRETATION 

It may be due to the rather wide attention that has been given 
to mv investigation by the daily press and a number of magazines, 
and the exaggerations that are found in these articles, that same 
investigators believe that I have claimed to have discovered the 
origin of a new American type. Here | may call to witness the 
critical Mr Radosavljevich, who certainly would have discovered 
this claim 11 my report if ft were there. In fact. nothing can be 
farther from my thought, and the precise expressions in my later 
reports are due to my anxiety to avoid the possibility of such a 
misunderstanding. In the Partial Report the word "American 
type" does not occur. <All I sav is this: “The east European 
Hebrew, who has a very round head, becomes more long-headed ; 
the south Italian, who in Italy has an exceedingly long head, 
becomes more shart-headed; so that both approach a uniform type 
in this country, so far as the roundness of the head is concerned" 
(p. 7). Later, at the end of the discussion of the values of the 
cephalic index, | say, "The diagram shows very clearly that the 
two races! in Europe are quite distinct, but that their descendants 
born in America are very much alike" (p. 9). 1 might have added 
again "as far as the roundness of the head is concerned." Since, 
however, the diagram refers to nothing else, and the remark appears 
in the further elaboration of the thesis quoted before, I omitted the 
restatement of this restriction. Again, on page §0 of the Partial 
Report, I say, ‘The effect of these changes is the development of a 
greater similarity of the descendants of Sicilians and Hebrews, one 
to the other," a statement which is strictly correct, since only the 
cephalic index is referred to, and not by any means identical with 
the claim that beth develop into one human type. I may also 
point out that in a popular article by Mr Hendricks, published in 
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AfeClure’s Magazine, the only one that I had a chance to revise, 
the term “American type" is carefully avoided. Furthermore, 
in 1909, while the investigation was in progress, I disclaimed 
explicitly the probability of the development of an American type.! 
I will state here once more, that all I believe that has been proved 
are changes in various directions and of limited extent; in how far 
these changes may be progressive or limited by hereditary racial 
form, remains to be seen (Abstract, p. 53: Final Report, p. 76). 

Mr Radosavljevich's criticism of what he calls my interpretation 
is difficult to discuss, hecause it seems to me that he has failed to 
grasp the meaning of older researches which he thought it worth 
while to recapitulate in connection with our problem, while he has 
certainly not understood my report. He constantly confuses two 
entirely distinct problems: the physical characteristics of the 
immigrants who arrive in America (for instance on pp. 394, 395), 
and the relation between the bodily form of foreign-born immigrants 
and their American-born children, As stated before, the former 
question has a bearing upon the latter, but has been treated only 
in so far as it had to be eliminated as a possible source of error. 
| say (Partial Report, p. 30): "The important problem of the 
selection which takes place during the period of immigration, and 
which is indicated by the change of type of immigrants after the 
panics of 1893 and 1907 . ... has not been studied." Nevertheless, 
Mr Radosavljevich thinks this is the fundamental problem (p. 395).1 

I fear that his summary of theories in regard to changes of the 
form of the head does not throw much light on the question. He 
distinguishes: 

1. A mechanical-functional theory, according to which such 
elements as the use of the temporal muscles, premature synostosis 
of sutures, etc., influence the form of the skull. 

Science, 1. &, vol xxix, no. 753, May 28, 1009, p. B43. 

TAC this place br calle attention to the fact that, acconfing to my tables, after 
1893 stuture, length aud width of hend, and width el Face—that in all the absolute 
measurements—decreased; while the cephalic index—a ratio—inecreased. Thin be 
considera a contradiction of my statement; hut on the same page Mr Ràdomvljevich 
quotes me correctly as saying that all the aboolute measurements decreased, So what 


has the cephalie index to do with: this question? — Or does he consider [t an absolute 
measurement? 
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2. The hereditary theory in the following three forms: 

(a) The form of the head of each race has remained constant 
since very remote periods. In his imposing array of 
authorities Mr Radosavljevich has forgotten the most 
pronounced advocate of this theory, T. Kollmann. 

(6) The shape of the head is inherited, but it does not assume 
its final shape until after birth, and it does not depend 
on the mixed parental value of the cephalic index. 

Here two entirely disconnected points are joined, the former 
of which has nothing whatever to do with the question of heredity. 
| fail to see what the literature quoted has to do with the "theory "' 
as here pronounced, The quotation of Ranke as disproving my 
own investigations on heredity does not relate at all to the point at 
issue,—namely, the question of mid-parental versus alternating 
inheritxnce,—since Ranke does not touch upon the similarity 
between parents and children at all, the question which | treated. 
On the other hand, he does not mention Pearson's criticism of my 
paper, nor the whole literature on Galtonian inheritance, Mendel- 
ism, and alternating inheritance, which belongs here. | 

(c) The third “form of the hereditary theory claims that 
the shape of the head (or rather skull) is inherited, but 
heredity means not always absolute stability.” 

This, again, has nothing to do with the case, since it is merely a 
statement of the phenomenon of variability. Hrdli¢ka, the only 
author he quotes, gives in the passage cited merely a somewhat 
lengthy statement pomting out the well-known fact that each 
individual has his own particular characteristics—hardly a theory 
of heredity. 

3. The geographical-local theory, 

Here he confuses again two entirely distinct phenomena: the 
phenomenon of local types which may be due to permanence of 
racial traits, and the unifying effects of environment. 

In the whole enumeration the real questions at issue are almost 
entirely overlooked. These are based chiefly on the questions of (1) 
Hereditary influences, which include (a) the transmittal of acquired 


! Zeitschrift Für Morphologie und Amihrapologis. 1904. *1l, рр. 524-545 
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characters, (6) Mendelism, versus mid-parental and alternating 
inheritance, (c) the stability of characters and the origin of sports; 
(2) Selection: (3) Environmental influences, such as climate, alti- 
tude, and other geographical features, and social environment. 
An analysis of the phenomena of the last class must always lead 
ultimately to functional changes which determine the observed 
modifications of form. 

Against the characterization of “ Boas’ theory às environmental- 
economic" (p. 405), I protest as based on a hopeless muddle of two 
distinct problems that have no relation whatever, namely, that of 
selection of immigrants according to economic conditions, and that 
of the changes in bodily form of the descendants of immigrants 
(see also above, pp. 535, 551). 

To this confusion may also be attributed the criticism that 
my method of collecting data was not " imdividualtstic but collective 
('generalized,' en masse) in nature. This means that Boas did not 
study the effect of 'American soil' and 'financial panics' on the 
same individuals during a period of time representing the age of his 
subject (4 to 20 years 'and over') but he collected this data in a 
very short period, measuring a large number of immigrants" 
(p. 420). I should like to know how the effect of selection of 
immigrants in Europe can be studied individually; or how we are 
to trace the individual development of an American-born child in 
comparison with the same individual as a foreign-born child, for 
unless that can be done the method of following up the growth of 
each child does not help us to overcome the suspicion that there 
may be a different composition of the two series; and why quote 
all the observations on page 407 as significant if the generalizing 
method is not applicable? Mr Radosavijevich should at least be 
consistent and discard practically the whole anthropametry of 
growth, except some of my own and Dr Wissler's work. In the 
present case the individualistic method consists of a direct com- 
parison of parents and their own children, and this 1 have used to 
the fullest extent. 

| believe there is no need of occupying more space with a refu- 
tation of Mr Radosavljevich's criticisms. — I shall be glad if "the 
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unexpected scientific results should be sifted by those who at least 
know the immense difficulties in attacking such complicated prob- 
lems” (p. 405), Mr Radosavijevich does not know them. 

| turri to the question of the interpretation of my observations 
and wish to repeat, first of all, my own conclusions, Starting from 
the observation that changes in the values of the averages occur 
at all ages, that these are found among individuals born almost 
immediately after the arrival of their mothers, and that they increase 
with the length of time elapsed between the arrival of the mother 
and the birth of the child, | have tried to investigate various causes 
that might bring about such a phenomenon. 1 have, as I believe, 
disproved the possibility that the difference between the two groups 
of American-born and foreign-born may be due to differences in 
their ancestry. This objection has been raised by Professor Sergi.! 
As mentioned before, the comparison of parents and their own 
children, and the comparison between inunigrants who came to 
America in one particular vear and the descendants who came to 
America in the same year, seem to me to eliminate entirely this 
source of error, which has been considered by me in detail. 

Less satisfactory is the attempted proof of the theory that the 
cradling of infants has no influence upon their headform, The fact 
remains that among the Hebrews there is a radical difference in the 
bedding and swathing ol infants born abroad and of those born here. 
Against this fact may be adduced the other one that no such radical 
difference in the treatment of children exists among the Sicil- 
ians, and that, nevertheless, changes occur and that these are 
in à direction opposite to those observed among the Hebrews. 
Even more unfavorable to this theory are the changes in width of 
face among Bohemians which develop among immigrating children 
who are no longer subject to such mechanical influences. I con- 
sider a further investigation into the influences of the method of 
bedding children desirable, 

It alse occurred to me that illegitimate births of children whose 
fathers were Americans might bring about changes. I have 


Loc. cit, largely reprinted by Ralosavijevich ia Зогс, May 24, 19012, рр. 
821-824. 
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disproved this assumption by proving that the degree of similarity 
between American-born children and their reputed fathers is as 
great as that between foreign-born children and their fathers 
(Abstract, p. 51; Final Report, pp. 154 et seq.). Besides. this the 
social conditions of the. Hebrew, Italian, and. Bohemian colonies 
are not at all favorable to such an assumption. This point has 
been raised again by an anonymous English critic! without, how- 
ever, referring to my discussion of the question and the answer given 
by me. 

After disposing of these points which would give the phenomenon 
an accidental character, without deep biological significance, | have 
taken up the biological problem itself, and first of all have called 
attention to the parallel observations by Ammon and Livi and 
suggested that the changes observed by them as occurring between 
urban and rural populations may be due to the same causes as those 
observed in the descendants of immigrants. If this be true, then 
Ammon's interpretation of the phenomenon as due to selection, and 
Livi's as due to the more varied descent of urban populations which 
makes them deviate from excessive values to more median values: 
must be revised.. 

[ have also referred to the possibility that the breaking of the 
more or less inbred lines of small European villages after arrival 
of the people in America and the consequent change in the line of 
descent may be a cause producing changes in type. 

Finally, I have pointed out that the changes can be accounted 
for by a process of selection only, if an excessively complicated 
adjustment of cause-and effect in regard to the: correlation of 
mortality and bodily form were assumed—so intricate that the 
theory would become improbable on account of its complexity. 

It will, therefore; be seen that my position is that [ find myself 
unable to give an explanation of the phenomena, and that all I try 
to do is to prove that certain explanations are impossible. | think 
this position is not surprising, since what happens here happens 
in every purely statistical investigation. The resultant hgures are 
merely descriptions of facts which in most cases cannot be discovered 


! Edinburgh Ruiew. CCXV. p. 374. Jar.-Apr. 1912. 
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by any other means. These observations, however, merely set us 
a biological problem that can be solved only by biological methods. 
No statistics alone will cell ue what may be the disturbing elements 
in intra-uterine or later growth that results in changes of form: It 
may be that new statistical investigations in other types of enviran- 
ment may give us a grouping of these phenomena which suggests 
certam groups of causes, clues that can then be followed up by 
biological methods,—it is certainly asking too much to expect the 
solution of this problem from one series of observations, Tar least 
am more inclined to ask for further material from other sources 
than to force a solution that must be speculative: 

This defines my position toward the criticisms of Gaston. Back- 
man! and Giuseppe Sergi. The former claims that the explanations 
given by Ammon are adequate, and simply identifies my obser- 
vations amd his. He overlooks the all-important difference that 
Г have compared parents and their own children, a method which 
introduces an entirely new point of view and practically disproves 
Ammon's claim that these changes are due to natural selection, 
T should like to say here thar I have always considered Livi's theory 
as rhe most. plausible explanation of the European observations, 
and still think that it must be a strong contributory cause, although 
it is not applicable to our series and for this reason can no longer be 
consitlered as explaining the whole phenomenon. Backman's 
views are, it seems, not in accord with the results of our inquiry. 
He states: “The causes underlying the alteration will then have to 
be sought in factors of selection that may be of the-most divergent 
nature, When, nevertheless, Boas wants to maintain that he by 
his researches has proved the plasticity of human races, this con- 
clusion seems to me to carry further than the facts in question will 
permit. It seems, on the contrary, to me to be quite plain that it 
i5 the change from country life to city lile that has been the fact of 
real importance in the matter of the alterations which the descend- 
ants of the immigrants have undergone, and not the special Ameri- 
ran conditions. "The point of weight must be sought in those con- 
ditions which the changes from country life to city life carry with 








UY mer. 12512, pp. t&4- 186. 
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them." T have shown that selection is extremely unlikely to bring 
about the results observed, That the essential causes may be the 
city conditions is possible, but not proven, | have not ventured to 
claim that I have discovered these causes. Besides, what would 
it help us if we assign the phenomena to city life, since the manner 
af its influence is as obscure. as that of any other cause? I may 
quote here from my "Abstract" (p. 52), which Mr Backman 
reviews (also Final Report, p. 75), When speaking of the differ- 
ences between urban arid rural types, noted by Ammon and Livi, 
I say: “Our American observations show that there is also a direct 
influence at work” (in so far as the differences occur also between 
parents and their own children, in which case selection is highly 
improbable and mixture excluded). “‘Ammon's observations are 
in accord with those оп our American dty-born central Europeans; 
Livi's, with those on our American city-born Sicilians and Nea- 
palitans, Parallel observations made in rural districts and in 
various climates in America, and others made in Europe, may solve 
the problem whether the changes that we have observed here are 
only those due to the change from rural life to urban life. From 
this point of view the slight changes among the Seotch are also 
most easily intelligible because among them there is no marked 
transition from one mode of life to another, most of those measured 
having heen city-dwellers and skilled tradesmen in Scotland, and 
continuing the same life and occupations here." 

As long, then, as we do not know the causes of the observed 
changes, we must speak of a plasticity (as opposed to permanence) 
of types, including in the term changes brought about by any cause 
whatever—by selection, by changes of prenatal or postnatal growth, 
or by changes in the hereditary constitution of the individual. 
It is quite arbitrary to restrict plasticity to the last-named cause, 
as Mr Backman seems to do, In order to avoid this impression 
| have used expressly the term “instability or plasticity of types" 
(Abstract, p. 53). 

Prof. R. S. Steinmetz! suggests that the- observed changes may 

i Heg nietwe Menschentas їп Amerika, Nederl. Tijdsihrifl reor (zemreikumie, 1511, 
рр. 342-352. 
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be due to the elimination of degenerate types that develop under 
the unfavorable European conditions and are, therefore, a reversion 
to the better developed ald types. I do not consider this likely, 
because the conditions under which the immigrants live are not 
favorable; but this suggestion is worth following up as one of the 
possible contributory causes. 

In personal conversation it has also been suggested that the 
lowering of the head index might be due to the increase in stature 
which occurs in America. [ have myself pointed out that the 
cephalic index tends to decrease with increasing stature, because 
the correlation between all antero-posterior measurements,—in this 
ease length of head and stature —is closer than the correlation 
between these and transversal measurements. This relation, 
however, occurs only in a group which has been treated as a sta- 
tistical unit. As aoon as the groups are classified from distinct social 
or racial points of view, it ceases. This question has been treated 
by E. Tschepourkowsky,! It is clear that the same relation cannot 
be expected between stature and head measurements im a group 
which contains individuals of only one selected stature, as in a 
group in which all statures are increased owing to some cause that 
affects the whole group, and which may affect other measurements 
in peculiar ways. 

Professor Sergi criticizes my views from the standpoint that 
he considers sudden changes in germplasm in new surroundings 
impossible and tries to reduce the phenomenon entirely to one of 
varying composition of the series, that is, if we follow his ideas out, 
to a differing fertility or mortality of component types of the immi- 
grants: L his remarks, as it may seem, should indicate that he con- 
siders brachycephalic, mesocephalic, and dolichocephalic individuals 
as distinct types, the criticisms made before hold for his view also. 
His is an attempt to explain the phenomena by natural selection, 
the success of which, as said belore, I consider as extremely doubtful. 
The particular form in which it is presented by Professor Sergi is 
based on his method of analyzing the somatological types con- 
stituting a people. I cannot consider his method as fruitful, since 


! Biometrika, Tv, pp. 286—312. 
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the analysis which he demands is impossible. If we establish a 
number of arbitrary types it is always possible to analyze a series 
of observations accordingly, but this analysis does not prove the 
correctness of our subjective classification and the existence of the 
selected forms as types, but is due merely to the fact that 
the distribution of observations can be made according to any 
fitting theory; but the correctness or incorrectness of the theory 
can be proved only in exceptional cases. I will give a definite 
example: 

I can assume that the east European Hebrews, who have a 
variability of s 3.2, consist of three elements, which have the 
characteristics that one element has a cephalic index ranging about 
86, another one an index ranging about 83, and a third one an index: 
ranging about 8o, ПІ, furthermore, I demand for each an equal 
variability, and assume that each series as well as the averages of 
the first four powers of the observed series follow the exponential 
law, the following composition results: 

Variability of each series = 2.7. 

Number of cases of the series ranging about the index 83 four 
times the number of cases of series ranging about the indices 80 and 
66 respectively. 

The theoretical distributions for the homogencous and com- 
pound series, and the observed series, for 764 cases, are given in 
the accompanying table. It will be seen that both series are so 
much alike that the one represents the observed series not 
appreciably better than the other. 

li we analyze several series of this kind whose averages differ, 
making the assumption that they are composed of three equidistant 
elements of equal variability, the observed result can be obtained 
only by unequal frequencies of the constituting elements. If we 
call the variability of the observed series v, that of the component 
series m, the distances between the averages of the component 
elements d, that between the observed average of the whole series 
and the middle component group dp, and the number of occurrences 
of the series with smallest average m, of that with the middle 
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THEORETICAL VALUES ÜsskRUED VALUES 
Homogrneour Com pound 
Сере Indes Series Serier 

71 — = à 
72 — = == 
73 i ! —= 
24 2 1 t 
io 4 4 2 
76 9 8 9 
77 17 16 15 
78 28 26 28 
79 45 н 43 
зо 61 61 57 
м 77 o 77 
82 an us 113 
83 ge 95 99 
34 89 94 7 

85 "iri ко 77 
86 61 GI 67 
87 45 м 41 
AS 2B 25 21 
8g 17 16 22. 
9o 9 B 7 
9! 4 4 7 
02 2 i 1 
93 1 1 i 


average 1, of that with the highest average n, we can show, under 
the assumptions made before, that 


мт т = Sal — dot) /a(d + dd), 
mM == МІ(т Toad — da) -— ud]. 
Pa = fe — sd), 

According to these formulas the composition of the series would 
change very rapidly with small changes of the average. For 
instance: 

598 Bohemian foreign-born females have the average index ae = 1,2 
211 Bohemian American-born females have the average index 84.3 © 3.3 

If the constituent elements of these series have the averages RT, 
84, and B7, then the constituent elements would occur with the 
following frequencies per hundred: 
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SERIES 8t B4 87 т 
Foreign-born 4 74 23 ж 2,8 
American-born ti 68 21 іш 2,7 


Such rapid changes in the composition of the series, due to very 
slight and therefore uncertain changes of the averages amd the 
consequent asymmetries, do not seem at all plausible. It may also 
be pointed out that in the case here discussed the difference of the 
average must not be more than - 0.72, im order to make the 
analysis possible. 

In other words, if the theory of a compound origin of the series 
is to be maintained without other evidence than that contained 
in the distribution of observations in the series, it must be proved 
that the shifting of the average is associated with certain types of 
skewness. It may also be pointed out that in most cases in which 
the series can be proved to be compound, disturbances of the corre- 
lations between various measures will be found! that may cor- 
roborate or disprove the theory. In our series there are indica- 
tions neither of significant asymmetries nor of disturbances of 
correlations. 

It follows from all this that it is inadmissible to attempt an 
analysis on an arbitrary basis, unless proof can be given that the 
supposed constituent elements have biologically separate origin, 
The greater the number of types that are to be segregated, the more 
arbitrarv becomes the method, and almost amy analysis according 
to a sufficient number of types can be made, There are, of course, 
distributions that demand an analysis—like von Luschan's bi-modal 
curves of Asia Minor, or my own for width of face of half-blood 
Indians, and others,—but there must be strong internal evidence of 
a compound character, and even then the analysis will be arbitrary 
if the component types are not known. This is perfectly evident 
if we realize that each type must be defined by at least three con- 
stants —average, variability, and relative frequency,—so that for 
two component elements five constants must be determined (one 
value of the relative frequencies being determined by the relative 

See Е. Boas, The Cephalic Index. American Anthropologitt. n. a. vol. t. 1899, 
рр. 448—451. 
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frequency of the remaining series), for three elements eight, etc. 
The greater the number of constants to be determined, the better 
can the theoretical and observed series be made to coincide, almost 
regardless of the correctness of the theory which is expressed by the 
constants. 

| conclude from this that the claim that the change must be 
explained by a different composition of the series of American-born 
is inadmissible, because it is an entirely arbitrary solution of the 
problem. 

| repeat that I have nó solution to offer, that I have only stated 
the results of my observations and considered the plausibilities of 
various explanations that suggest themselves, none of which were 
found satisfactory. Let us await further evidence before com- 
mitting ourselves to theories that cannot be proven. 

Finally, à few words on the opinion that has been expressed or 
implied, that our observations destroy the whole value of anthro- 
pometry, in particular that the study of the cephalic index has been 
shown to have no importance. [t seems to me, on the contrary, 
that our investigations, like many other previous ones, have 
merely demonstrated that results of great value can be obtained 
by anthropometrical studies, and that the anthropometric method 
is a most important means of elucidating the early history of 
mankind and the effect of social and geographical environment 
upon man. The problem presented by the geographical distri- 
bution of headforms,—for instance, of the cephalic index,—has not 
been solved by our inquiry. АЦ we have shown is that headtorms 
may undergo certain changes in course of time, without charge of 
descent. It seems to my mind that every result obtained by the 
use of anthropometric methods should strengthen our confidence 
in the possibility of putting them to good use for the advancement 
ot anthropological science. 


Солы ІГытғЕныттұ 
Мим YORK, Augasl б, 1о/2 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of October 24, 1911 


THe 455th regular meeting of the Society wae held in the new building 
ofthe National Musewiii. The first paperread was by Mr James Mooney, 
on Indian Survivals in the Carolinas. 

Mr Mooney gave a brief account of hia summer's work with the 
Eastern Cherokee on their reservation in the muuntains of western North 
Carolina, and with some mixed-blood survivars, locally known as Cro- 
atan Indians, in the eastern part of the State. The Eastern Cherokee, 
numbering about 2,000, are descendants of those who fled to the moun- 
tains when the body of the tribe was removed to the Indian Territory in 
1638. They atill retain most of their aboriginal customs and beliefs, 
together with their language, although the larger tribal cerenionies are 
nearly obsolete. 

The Croatans, so-called. [ram an attempt to identify them with 
Raleigh's Jost colony of 1385, are centered chiefly in Robeson county, 
to the number af about §,000 according to the last census, with bands in 
adjoining counties and in South Carolina, They appear to be descend- 
ants of the original native tribes of the same region, largely mixed with 
alien blood, the Indian blood etill predominating, although they have 
completely lost all knowledge of Indian customs, language, and tribal 
naines They are intelligent and prosperous people, farmers anid small 
tradesmen, fully up to the level of their white neighbors. They have 
official recognition from the State as Indians, with a separate school 
appropriation; they also support a sinall paper called The Indian Observer, 
devoted to their interests. 

Mr F. W. Hodge gave an account of the archeological researches 
conducted in behalf of the Bureau of American Ethnology in conjunction 
with the School of American Archieclogy iw в large ruin, known as 
Kwasteyukwa, on a mesa overlooking the Temez valley in New Mexico. 
Certain o[ the pottery found shows relationship with that of Sikyutki, 
a prehistoric pueblo of the Hopi of Arizona. Intrusive objects also 
were found, indicating the comparatively modern оссирапеу of the 
village, which was built on the walls of an older puehlo. 
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Mr Hodge also exhibited a series of paper squeezes and a plaster 
cast of one of rhent, made during an expedition to El Murro, or Iuscription 
Rock, in western New Mexico, This rocky prominence, on the ancient 
trail to Zufi, Was a camping-place of the early Spanish explorers and mis- 
sionaries, many ol whom inscribed their names and also the object of 
their visit. About twenty squeezes were made of inscriptions ranging 
in date from 1605 to the eighteenth century. These inscriptions shed 
much light on carly Pueblo history. 

Dr FP. Radin spoke on Some Archeological Problema of the 
Winnebago, Пт М Ка suygested that the character of the skulls 
found in the Wisconsin mounds should һе taken intu consideration 
by the speaker. | 

Meeting of November 14, torr 


THE 456th regular meeting of the Society was held jn the new building 
of the National Museum, The address of the evening was by Dr W J 
McGee on Conditions Limiting the Growth of Population in the United 
States, Dr MceGee's presentation was an cluboratioi of his paper in 
Science (October 6, 19011, pp. 428-435). 


Meeting of January 16, 1912 

Tae 457th regular meeting of the Society was held in the new 
National Museum building. The speaker was Dr f. W: Fewkes, who 
lectured on The Western Neighbors of the Prehistoric Pueblos, illustrat tig 
his remarks with lantern slides, The early Spanish discoveries, he said, 
designated the habitations of the sedentary Indians of the Southwest 
by several names, as pueblos, casas grándes, ráncherias; and trincheras, 
the word “pueblo” being especially applied to a compact several-storied 
community house of terraced form represented most abundantly along 
the Rio Grande in New Mexico, The large houses on the Gila they called 
"casas grandes," and they gave the name " raticherias" to an aggregation 
ol fragile-walled dwellings made of lirüsh and clay supported by ribs of 
wood. Defensive walls were called “trincheras”, Each of these names 
indicates a distinct architectural type, although they were not) used with 
decuracy, [n late years-all ruined buildiags iu the Southwest, especially 
those independent ol cliffs, have been called pueblo rubis; the culture of 
rhe people thüt once iahabited them being designated the Pueblo culture. 
It is wel to preserve the term pueblo for a group of the compact, terraced, 
many-storied buildings to which it waa originally applied: this done, 
the distribution of the pueblo type in our Southwest is considerably 
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restricted. The stone ruins ascribed to the ancient sedentary inhabitants 
of Arizona from the upper Verde westward to the Colorado are not true 
pueblos, In this region there predominated great, massive, stone forts 
and fragile-walled houses with stone foundations, a duality everywhere 
evident. The indications are that both kinds of buildings were coni 
structed and used at the same time and by the same people. The forts, 
situated on almost inaccessible hilltops, were places of refuge, while the 
less substantial buildings on the river terraces were habitations near 
aboriginal farms. The great number of these forts on the western border 
of the Pueblo region implies a necessity lor defense along the entire 
western boundary of Arizona and Sonora, 

Dr Fewkes gave a brief account of the different forts and terrace 
dwellings on the upper Gila and its tributaries, Sycamore and Granite 
creeks, the. Chino and Williamson valleys: and Walnut creek to the mouth 
of the Santa Maria and other tributaries of the Colorado, all examples 
cited substantially agreeing in the duality of architectural type and. the 
absence uf true pueblo structure, 

The simple construction of the forts and the rude character of. the 
masonry, of undressed stone without mortar, was referred to. Views 
of the remains of rancherias on the river terraces were shown aud de- 
scribed. Terrace sites indicated by rectangular and circular lines. of 
stones and low mounds occur all along the Chino and Walnut valleys to 
Aztec Pass, These show tio evidences of kivas, or sacred rooms, or of 
many-storied dwellings. The pottery found neur thein is rude, sometimes 
decorated; the pictography is characteristic: the people made extensive 
irrigation ditches. 

The most important forts mentioned were those oii the upper Verde, 
near Chino, and on the limestone ridge west of Jerome Junction, Two 
important forts (one situated near the mouth of Walnut creek and the 
other at Aztec Pass, the latter being the "puehlo" first described by 
Lieut. Wheeler) were referred to by the speaker, Big Hurra creek and 
other streams: west of Aztec Pass have forts overlooking enormous 
canons of great scenic interest. 

The geographical distribution of the forta in western Ariszoua cor- 
résponds generally with the northezn extension of the Yuman stock, 
according to Powell's linguistic map, The country west of the Verde 
valley ia which the Tuins occur was peopled by Yavapai, Walapai, 
Havasupai. and other Indians called Apaches" by José Cortez. The 
Havasupai, who now live in thè depths of Cataract cañon, and the Wa- 
lapai are said to have legends that their ancestors constructed some of the 
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buildings described, The Hopi dwelling in Oraibi pueblo claim that 
certain of their claws came from the west and that they are of Yuman 
stock, The question of the kinship of the ancient builders {js of interest 
to the physical anthropologist as well as to the philologist and the student 
of culture-history. As Indians of the Yuman stock formerly exteuded 
to the Pacific, the possible kinship ol the western neighbors. of the Pueblos 
to tribes af: southern. California is significant. 

Dr Aled Hrdlitka, in discussing the address, said that the resulta of 
the direct atudy of man himself in the region west of the Pueblo ares 
agree in large part with the conclusions reached by Dr Fewkes, but 
in. part they also differ, tis possible that the region about and west to 
southwest of Aztec Pass was once occupied by either the Mohave or 
the Yuma. The people against whom they had to defend themselves, 
however, were more probably the Apache. The Walapai and Havasupai, 
who today speak the Mohave language, are physically Apache, and the 
same ia true of the Yavapai. As the Apache type isa verv distinct one, 
this conclusion is quite definite, Both tribes contain, of course, some 
Mohave and probably also Pueblo admixture, 

Dr Hrdlička showed a sèries of views of Havasupai and Walapai huts 
that are related to those of the Apache hut which are totally distinct 
from those of the Mohave and the Yuma, and numerous types of men and 
women from the several tribes, showing great resemblance between the 
Walapai and Havasupai and the Apache, while the Mohave resemble 
the Pueblos much more closely, 

Mr George R. Stetson addressed the Society on the Code of Ham- 
murabi. His remarks showed how humanitarian the code was, and what 
an ndvance it was on. Roman law in severál respects, though antedating 
the latter by centuries: The speaker also demonstrated how the laws 
of various states of the Union and of certain foreign nations might well 
be advantageously amended on the lines of the code under discussion. 


Meeting of February 6, 1912 

THE 458th regular meeting ol the Society was held at 4:45 o'clock 
in the new building of the National Museum. The speaker was Prof, 
Mitchell Carroll, secretary of the Archzological Institute of America, 
who delivered a lecture an The Excavations at Knossos: It was pointed 
out that Sir Arthur Evans’ excaviitions in Crete since 1900 have added 
a new horizon to European civilization. The discoveries at Knossos ; 
the capital uf the Sta Empire af old King Minos, cover a period af more 
than two thousand years, embracing the third and second millennium 
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before Christ, which is now known аз the Minoan or Bronze Age of 
Crete, beginning with the end af the Stone Age with the introduction of 
bronze weapons and tools, and ending with the incoming of iron. Dr 
Evans divides this into nine Minoan periods, the last of which corresponds 
with the Mycenszan Age revealed through the discoveries of Dr Schlie- 
mann at Troy aod Mycona 

Professor Carroll, with. the. aid of stereopticon views, described in 
detail the palace of Minos excavated by Dr Evans, and brought these 
discoveries into close relation with the legend of Theseus and the Mino- 
taur, and the historical references to Crete in Thucydides and Herodotus, 
showing that it was the cradle of Greek civilization, The palace itself 
was the labyrinth, and the Minotaur was the Greek personification of the 
bull-grappling contests popular ut the royal court, in which were satri- 
ficed the youths and maidens brought as tribute from conquered states. 
Athens was üt one time siibject to Crete, and Theseus, one of ite legendary 
kings, doubtless regained its liberty and started it on ita eventíul history. 


Meeting of February 20, 1912 
Os February 20, at B o'clock, the retiring president, De J- W. 
Fewkes, delivered an address in the lecture hall of the new building of the 
Nationa) Museum, on Great Stone Monuments in History and Geog- 
raphy. Dr Fewkes' paper will be published in full in the Sprithsontan 
Aftacellaueons Collections. 


Meeting of March 12, 1912 


Tut 450th regular meeting of the Society was held in the new building 
of the National Museum ас 445 2. м. Miss Frances Densmore read a 
paper on the Sun Dance af the Teton Sioux. Miss Densmore's study was 
conducted in a series of councils to which the ald leaders of the tribe came 
from a radins of about a hundred miles, Fifteen reliable men were 
selected to give the account of the sun dance, their authority being estab- 
lished by interviews with about forty members of the tribe, in widely 
separated localities. Those who took part in the sun-dance councils 
were men who bore upon their bodies the scars of their participation in 
the sun-dance tortures, and among them were the man who acted as 
intercessor in the ceremony and the man who performed the cutting of 
those who fulfilled vows, both men being the only Tetons living who had 
thus officiated. The men comprising the sun-dance council, with Miss 
Densmore aud an interpreter, visited the site of the last sun dance held 
by the Teton Sioux in 1882, the site being identified by the Indians, The 
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place where the sun-dance pole was erected, the outline of the "ahade- 
house," and the location of the “sacred place" were recognized, and 
measurements showed them to be correct, according to the usual plot 
of the sun-dance grounds, 

The sun dance was held annually by the Sioux and was distinctly 
a religious ceremony. The fulfilling of vows of torture was an important 
part of the ceremony, the vows having been made by men in danger on 
the warpath, When makine the vow they asked fur asaje return and 
that they might find the members of their family alive and well, and the 
fulfilment of the vow was required whether the prayer was granted or 
denied. 

The paper was illustrated with songs af the sun dance which had been 
recorded by the phonograph and were played on the piano, Many of 
these were ceremonial songs and known anly to the ntan who sang them 
forthe lecturer, One of these meu has died since the songs were recorded, 
À collection of old ceremonial articles used in the sun dance was exhibited. 


Meeting of April ro, rọra 


THE 460th regular meeting of the Society was held Apri! 10, at 4:45 
P. Ma In the new building of the National Museum. Тһе speaker of the 
afternoon was Dr Henri Pittier, the subject of whose address was Notes 
on the Native Tribes of. Panamá, with all òf whom he came in contact 
‘in the course of his travels. 

There is much confusion current as to the number of the so-called 
tribes and the stocks to which they are related. The nunierous names 
recorded correspond, in fact, not to distinct tribes, but merely to villages, 
names of chieftains, or, ina general way, to what the Spanish chroniclers 
designated as “parcialidades.” 

At the present time there are east of the Canal Zone only two distinct 
" nations," vie, the Cusas, of Cuna-Cina, to which the San Blas Indians: 
belong, and the Chocoes to the south, beyond the Tuyra river, The 
line that separates these two stocks is at the same time the ethnological 
boundary between South America and Central America. 

Thè Cunas are à niinerous and strong people, almost uniformly of 
short stature and broad-shouldered. They are very jealous of their 
independence, and shun all interference on the part of strangers, including 
the Panamanian government, the authority of which over them is only 
nominal. The Cunas of the northern coast, east of Nombre dé Dios, or 
San Blas Indians, are für above the other Panamanian aborigines in their 
social and economie development; they constitute one of the best elements 
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of the population included in the territory of the young republic, being 
thrifty and enterprising and having made of their extensive cocoanut palm 
planiations a real source of wealth. The remaining Cunas, known as 
Bayanos, Chucunacas, and Payas, live in thè interior mnd are less ad- 
vanced, the former two groups being acknowledged as redi “Tudios 
bravos" All speak one language, with slight local variations. 

The Panamanian Chocoes are the northernmost branch of a uumer- 
ous stock which extends more or less continuously along the Pacific 
coast of South America; from Punta Grachine in Darien tọ the Ecua- 
dorian boundary. In the Sambü valley. where Dr Pittier found them, 
they are a happy lot, usually tall and well built. scantily clothed, and 
living quite near to nature. 

West of the Canal Zone, in the mountains of Veraguas and in eastern 
Chiriyui, live the polygamous Guaymies, once under the care of the 
Spanish. missionaries, but who have long since reverted to their own 
independent life and customs. They do not, however, avoid or repel 
contact with the other natives, amd owing to the rapid expansion of the 
neighboring populations, so-called civilized, the Guaymies are doomed 
to lose their characteristics and individuality aa a-race. Certain ethno- 
logical traits, as well as their physical appearance, point to à relationship 
with Costa Rican tribes. 

lu consequence of what Dr Pittier calls a "caprice of arbitration," 
the Republic of Panamá has acquired the northern branch of the Té- 
trabas, or Timb, of Costa. Rica. These dwell in small and rapidly 
dwindling numbers at the headwaters of the Teraria, or Tiloria, the main 
brauch of the Changuino!la river, They have been iuvestigated by 
Pittier in the course of hts survey of Costa Rica. 

These four are the tribes represented today in Panamá. The 
Dorasques, supposed by sone to descend from the great Chiriqui pottery- 
makers, seem to have disappeared, unless the Brunka of Costa Rica 
are really what is left of them. 

With reference to the possible affinities af the Panamanian tribes 
with the neighboring stocks, the speaker took absolute exception to the 
theory of the Chibchan relationship, which he was one of the first to 
advocate about twenty years ago and which has since received general 
acceptance under the authority of Brinton, Deniker, and others. The 
pretended relationship is founded merely on linguistic analogies and on the 
apparently common origin of a number ol words. But these facte can 
be taken as conclusive ouly if supported by commou anthropological 
characteristics and also by partial community of uses and custome, 
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Physically, the Cunas are strikingly distinct from the Guaymies and the 
Costa Rican Indians, and both stocks offer nouè but general racial likeness 
with what is left of the original Chibchas. | 

In the apinion of Dr Pittier the origin of the Cuna-Cuna must be 
sought elsewhere than in the interior of Colombia; and the Guaymies, 
Valentes, Bribri, Térrabas, Sumos, etc., are more likely to be the rem- 
nantes-of a primitive autochtonous stock. 

Dr Pittier's address was illustrated with numerous lantern-slidea 
and rhe exhibition of the objects rollected among the Chocoes and 
Guaymies. 


Meeting of April 3o, 1912 


THE 4615t regular and 33 annual meeting of the Society was held 
on April 30, at 8 P. M., iu the new National Museum building, with the 
president, Mr F, W, Hodge, in the chair. The following officers were 
elected : 

President—Mr G. R Stetson. 

Vree- presideut—Mr Francis LaFlesche. 

Secrelary— Mr William Н, Babcock. 

Trezsurer—Mr J. N. B. Hewitt. 

Additional Members of the Board of Munagers— Messrs G. C. Maynard, 
Felix Neumann, E. T. Williams, Drs E, L. Morgan and John R. Swanton. 

The following amendments to the by-laws were adopted: 

Art. L, See. 1, to read: ". .., [ts members shall be classed as Active, 
Life, Associate, Corresponding, and Honorary,” 

Art. J., See. 2, for the words " Thissum . . . January" the following 
to be substituted: "Members elected at any time during the first half of 
the calvudar year shall pay the full amount of their annual dues: those 
elected during the last half of the year shall pay one-half the regular 
anneal dues,” 

Art, L, Sec, 3, to read: " Associate Meinbers are those who, after 
having been elected, shall have paid the annual fee. The annual dues for 
Associate Members shall be Twa Dollars ($2.03) for each calendar year, 
payable in January. This sum entitles them to all rights and privileges 
of the Society with the exception of the American Anthropologist." 

Old sections, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7, to read 4. 5, 6, 7, B. 

Art. L, Sec. 5 (formerly Sec, 4), " Preceedinga" to be substituted for 
"Transactions"; “or associate” to be inserted after “active; "those 
classes” to be substituted for “thar class." 

Art. L, Sec. 6 (formerly Sec. 5), for "Transactions," read "Pro 
ceedings." 
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Art. IT., Sec. 4. for " quarterly" read "annual"; far " transactiana" 
read "proceedings." 

Art ITL, Sec. p for "alternate Tuesdays" read "thicd Tuesdays of 
each month." 

Art. IIT., Sec. 3, aíter the words '' Hoard of Managers" insert "the 
President," 

Art. HL, Sec. 4, after President" insert "or at the recommendation 
of three menibers of the Board.” 

Art, VL, Sec. t, to read: "These by-laws may be amended by « three- 
fourths vote of the Active, Associate. and Life Members present at any 
officially appointed meeting of the Society, provided notice of the pro- 
posed amendment shall have been given, in writing, ata meeting held 
not less than sixty days previously." 

Truman MICHELSON, 
Retiring Secretury 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


AN INGENIOUS METHOD OF CAUSING DEATH EMPLOYED 
BY THE OBEAH MEN OF THE WEST INDIES 


THE yreat power which the so-called oheah men hold over the lower 
cluzses of the culored residents af the West Indian islands, even in some 
of the most highly educated and Christianized communities; is well 
Кинои to these who understand these people; but among those whe 
regard them merely as negligible "niggers" to be despised, or as just the 
same mentally and physically (except for the minor detail of skin pig- 
mentation) as the white-skin races, the existence af this power ia, unfor- 
tunately, usually regarded as visionary, for the colored people ure sij- 
posed either to be altogether too stupid to exercise it or too highly 
Christianized and too thoroughly civilized to stoop to such methods to 
enforce their will, though almost all such well-meaning but misguided 
individuals adinit its persistence, to a greater or lesser degree, in certain 
communities remote from the elewating influence of the white race. 

Like all peoples who live chiefly out of doors, the colored West Indiana 
have a close acquaintance with many of the mysteries of nature which, 
while-nor nearly so intimate as that of many other races, is still lutimate 
enough for all the ordinary purposes of life. 

Long ago the obeah mai of the more progressive communities saw 
the dauger of resorting to the mineral poisons of to the vegetable alkaloids 
in casting his spells over those whom he desired to remove, and, therefore, 
in order to retain his power, which of necessity is based on the ability tu 
cause death, was forced to seek some means whereby the same result 
could be attained without the danger of readily recognizable symptoms 
coming under the eye of a well-trained medical man. He. therefore 
turned from the mineral and vegetable worlds to the animal, aud worked 
out a method which reflects the highest credit pon his ingenuity, for, 
while it accomplishes the desired end, it does it iu such a way that the 
doctor is unable to detect in the death of the victim à case of murder, arte 
if his suspicions should by chanve be aruused һе із equally unahle, by 
legal means, to adduce evidence of such a character as would justify a 
couviction before a magistrute, 

The method ofthe benh man is very simple, securing an ordinary 
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quart battle, he fille it about half-full of chopped Nver—human IIver il 
he can yet it, of account of its enhanced moral effect, though any liver 
will do. This he places in some warm, moist spot and leaves for a few 
days. The liver decomposes and attracts numerous blow-flies which 
lay their eggs ii it. The bottle is then removed, steppered, and put 
away until the flies begiu to hatch out. 

Now, the colored people, no matter how thoroughly educated they 
may be, are desperately afraid of “jumbies;" oc ghosts with peculiarly 
vicious dispositions, which have a wide range throughout the West Indian 
region and are of very frequent occurrence. At night, to keep these 
frightful monsters out of their houses, they close all the windows aud duora 
and stop up all the cracks with wadding; it must be understood that the 
"jumbie" differs generically from the ghost of most other races in having, 
though amceba-like and capable of assuming all couceivable shapes, a 
certain amount of indefinite substance so that it cannot pass through a 
solid wall. To make doubly sure, the peuple sleep naked, when the 
weather permits, as it usually does, except for a cloth over their heads, 
for “jumbies" always catch sleeping persons by the head, and therefore 
if this be covered they are, with the other precautions taken into consider- 
ation, reasonably safe. 

When the obeah man’s bottle is swarming with adult flies, which have 
been crawling about over the surface of the decomposed liver, he takes it to 
the house of the person over whom he has cast his spell, pulls out a bit of 
wadding from a crack, iaserts the neck of the bottle, and shakes it, where- 
upon the flies work their way out into the roam, The obeah man then 
replaces the wadding, throws the bottle where it caunot be found, and 
goes home. It should perhaps be mentioned that the obeah man iw 
fairly safe from detection ou his nocturnal wanderings, as usually he is 
the only person in the community not afraid to venture out after dark, 
IF any others are abroad he can readily keep out of their way, as, seeking 
safety in numbers and noise, they will be in hands of various sizes singing 
or shouting to keep their courage up and to keep the "jumbies" at a 
distance. 

The flies which have escaped from the obeah man's bottle into the 
room of his victim naturally collect on the warmest object in the room, 
which is, of course, the sleeping manu. Now, laborers ure rarely entirely 
free from cuts, abrasions, or sores, and these are soon discovered by the 
flies, which walk back and forth ucrossthem, ‘The result is almost certain 
infection, which, at first not regarded as serious, or at least not serious 
enough to warrant calling upon the more or less distrusted doctor, 
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spreads rapidly aud the mam soon dies in a characteristic way which, 
in same communities at least, everyone knows to be the result of the obwah 
man's mysterious but potent charm. 


Агетім Н, Сілек 
UNitED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 
Waasmwormmw, D. C. 


THE ROOT KOMPAU: ITS FORMS AND MEANING 


Tue Natich Dictionary was-evidently compiled by Dr Trumbull at 
an early period of. his Algunquian studies, and contains, on nearly every 
Pare, Numerous error, many of them very serious, aud some of which 
were, as opportunity offered, corrected in subsequent writiigs, and 
especially in the able papers which he published. in later years. Among 
such errors are the statements made оп page 327 on regard to the verbal 
root koi pax and its meaning, referred to by Dr Micheleon in the American 
A nthropologist! (. 8., vol. Xm, p. 339). 

This element of Algonquian synthesis, which would now be written 
ko“påw, and is a root of secondary order, does not mean “he stands 
erect, nor does it, as Trumbull intimates, contain the word -omp (a* pi, 
‘tag,’ any more than does alfomp (a'ta^p), "bow", for which the come 
piler, on page 104, suggests the meaning of ‘that which belongs toa man’. 
The root is found. in forms that vary but very slightly in all the dialects 
of the eight of nine linguistic groupe into which the Algonquian language 
is divided, except, perhaps, in Micmac, a dialect so aberrant as to con- 
‘stitutea group by itself, Some of these formaare as follows: Cree (Prairie) 
-dbüw, Abnaki (Kenebek) -ga "baw, Lenape -gdpdw, Ojibwe (St Mary's) 
-fabdu, Nipissing -bdijds, Massachuset. -ha^pidis, Narraganset (Cowesit) 
-ka*páw, Wen -bápáw, Fox -gábdzs! The characteristic or final letter of 
this root is w, for which Eliot, as In. other cases, substitutes its vocalic 
relative à (o9), The personal eiffixes employed to form an intransitive 
verb consisting of this root and а prefixed inodifying word аге most 
perfectly preserved in Cree, in which in the singular of the indicative 
present they arein the rst and 2d persons -ir, and in the third -jw, which 
in Abnaki and Lenape are reduced to -d'in the rst and od persons and ta 
и ог о (бог «in or 4o) in the 3d, and which in Ojibwe and. Nipissing have 
vanished in the ist and 2d persons, and have shrunk to $ iu the 3d. In 
all other dialects, eastern and western, they have completely disappeared, 

“Тізе Fox form given by Dr Jones, and written by him also, perhape inadvertently, 
~eape~, ie extremely remarkable, since it. jà very unusual to find ín an Algonquian dis 
eyllabic root a long vowel substituted in one of the syllables for a short one. or vice verga. 
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and left the duty of denoting the persons to be assumed alone by personal 
pronouns that either stand befare the vert or are permanently prefixed 
toit; but evidence ol their former existence in Narraganset, Massachuset, 
Ojibwe, and Nipissing is preserved in the participial endings -¢-ydn, 
4-ydn, 1-4, and doübtless also in Fox and closely related western dialects, 
in Which the suffixes of the preset indicative must formerly have been 
4, -4*, айй ш" 

The root under consideration is, in verb form, rranslatable into English 
by a tense of the verb ' to stand,' in a soamewliat vagtie sense, the attitude, 
whether upright, aslant, sideways, bent backward, or forward, еіс. 
having in all cases necessarily to be denoted by a prefixed adverb or an 
adjective, preposition, or root used adverbially, since no meaning except 
'atand" is inlierent in tlie root;! às Cree simütchibübáseiu, ' he stands up- 
right' (where simáich is the adverb, from root sfmát, * perpendicular,” 
‘vertical,’ &dbdwis the root, and -w is the suffix of the zd pera. sing. that 
tunis the combination Intó a verb or sentence-word): Abnaki «üiudsi- 
ga"báwu, 'he stands bent forward" (stooping); Nipissing shdshdgkd das, 
“he stands bent backward’ (haughtily); Narraganset pdaita"pdiv, ‘he 
stands sideways’; Abnaki sdwdskedge "baw, ‘he stands with bowed head‘; 
Nipissing o"bEuékipizi 'he stands with head erect'; Ojibwe dnimi- 
ФМ, ‘Пе stands with back turned’ (toward somebody); Nipissing 
ishpikdpdwi, “he stands high’ (has Jong legs): Lenape &skigápédwu, 'lie 
stands between’ (mediates); Fox mémdsuigdpdw, ‘he stands upright. 

tlt may bë stated bere that the faint vowel sounds (mostly a and Ñ in which words 
belonging to the Fox. Kickapoo, ami other dialects of the Osakl-Shawnee group, conc 
to the Peoria. Miami, Piankashaw, and other dialects of the Llinois group terminate, 
have, In many cases, no morphologic value, but simply represent peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation und are not heard in tbe dialects of any of the other linguistic groupe af the 
Algomjulan language. 

! Hence Baragn'a mín pibat, ' 1 stand," yiven on page 243 of Part r of his Ofchipwe 
Dictionary, and referred to by Dr Michrizon, is incorrect, since -gdbow is an incomplete 
word, ani cannot, fer i£, be employed to mean anything: while min mibds, * 1 stand ` 
(ол шато раро), (а correct becauer giddy ie a word complete im itself, fram à primordial 
root in which the meaning of ‘etand * le inherent and incapable of modification. 

t Baraga (и, 37) writes thie verb animikogohbows, which means “he stands on his 


belly, ar "with hia face to the ground '; the error being due to tlic use of the root 
dnimiko instead ol the root daimi. 

! Given by Dr Jones on page Sor of Algonquian (Fox), with the very free inter- 
pretation of “he rose to his feet’, On the following page are given two miswritten 
words, from the «one root, in what the author calla. elsewhere the “conjunctive 
mode," à name over which Cos mere appropriate term "eventual mode" has 
lorty-odd years" priority, and over which Beleourt' name ol "contingent mode " 
has ulo many years’ priority; while conjunctive ia an occasionally weed synonym 

ам. Алты. п. з. 4-3) 
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The manner in which the standing is done, the prolongation or 
cessation of the act, and the physical or mental state or condition of the 
subject is designated in the same way, that is to sav, adverbially, às: 
Nipissing tchistkdpdwi, "he stands on his tues": Ojibwe plguészgdbánd, 
"he stands on his heels'; Cree ndbiltébátekabdwiw, "he stands on the leg of 
one side only"; Ojibwe ofchlcklegwiatgdbdwi, ‘he stands on hia knees": 
Abnakl so"yrégo"biwu, “he stands firm'; Cree хаа од, ‘he js 
tired of standing’; Cree. peydkokábaiin, ‘he stands alone' (all one); 
Ojibwe ddgegdbdtd, ‘he stands among athers'; Abnaki a*rdwigu "bow, 
‘he ia unable to stand’; Abnaki péndisa*ga*bdun, ‘he stands 4 long time’: 
Ojibwe aogigddard, ‘he ceases to stand". 

It appears that such verbs can, in Abnaki at least, take on a reflexive 
form when occasion requires, as: Abnaki зача "Метбін, "һе withdraws 
himself, standing, which is better expressed by French il se retire, étant 
debout' Negative form зара "атда, 

The root under consideration, with its vurbul suffixes, is sometimes 
mentioned by grammarians as a verbal "termination". But this is 
true only iu the case of intransitive verbs. A verb formed from it takes 
an initial position in a sentence-word consisting of a transitive verb, 
and this gives the so-called "termination" a central position, as: Ahnaki 
disTiégwükéga "baveu, he stands on his knees’ (kneels): transitively, with 
indirect object in the dative, drsHégudképa"bäwitäwa"r, ‘he stands on his 
knees to him’; causatively, disitéyrdkégu"hdudtdwa*hira*r, ‘he makes 
him stand on his knees to bim'. It was in alluding to their custom of 
expressing ideas in what a foreign writer styles "' compoinds af direful 
length" that Eliot, in The Indian Grammar Begut (1666), said of the 
natives: 

"Tt serma thelr ideas are elow, bit strong, 
Because they be urter'd. douhle-breath'd and long." 
W. RK. Gevarn 
ogo TELLER AVENUE: 
New Your Cry 
for subjunctive or suppositive. a mood which represents something under a doubt, 
wish, condition, supposition, ete,, which the eventual mode does not, Of the words 
above wlluted to | shall mention but one. vis, trdgdwagigdpdwdic!, which needs 
the letters w ond i between pij and atc! to give it o semibiance of meaning, 
and should be written (in the author's orthography, of course) dcág dna gigd pátwiwitz*, 
I shall suy nothing of the impropricty of prefixing the root dg to an already com- 
{Чем werd, mor of the curlous derived meaning of "all", ‘entirely’, that this radical 
(which le common to Cree, Ojibwe, anc Nipissing, and which gives an: idea of cone 
ашпр иу пг exhanntion. of something nll gone, al] apent, entirely ussi up) sems to 
have taken on iri the Fox dialect. 
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MR GERARD AND THE ROOT “KOMPAU" 


THE object of my note in the American Anthropologist, N.S. 13, x 
339, was to show that the Natick word in question had cognates in Cen- 
tral Algonquian as well asin Eastern Algonquian dialects. И Mr Gerard 
had confined himself to citing further cognates in other Algonquian dia- 
lecis, no reply would be necessary. But the. following sufficiently indi- 
cates the nature of Mr Gerard's critique: 

On the first page we find “the eight or nine linguistic groups into 
which the Algouquian language is divided," Do the dialects cited con- 
stitute his "groups"? The authority for this should have been given. 
The abstracts of my “ Preliminary Report on the Linguistic Classification 
of Algonquian Tribes" (to appear in the 20/4 Anaual Report of ihe Burtai 
Of American Ethnology), which have beew printed іп Sefeace and the 
American Anthrepologiat, should have been consulted in this connection 
and a reason fur dissenting from the proposed classification should have 
been given. We further read: “ Micmac, a dialect so aberrant a5 to con- 
stitute a group by itsel.” In the above abstracts I have expressed 
myself strongly against this view, and Mr Gerard should ас least have 
referred to the abstracts, and preferably the reason or reasons. for his. 
objection should have beer stated. 

Mr Gerard seems ro have cütirely overlooked the fact that I had 
come to the same conclusion as he with regard to. Baraga's min. gdberse, 

Fox -gdpá- was not "perhaps inadvertently so written," Surd and 
sonant are extremely hard to differentiate in Fox, and Dr Jones has 
honestly recorded his hearing at any given time. For -gépdwi- see below, 

The objection to the use of “conjunctive mode" by the claims of 
priority ie somewhat inappropriate. Aaa matter of fact, from the usage 
in Fox, Sauk. and Kickapoo, I think “conjunctive” amore suitable term 
than those mentioned by Mr Gerard. The point that it is liatie to 
confision with "subjunctive" ts really not well taken: the terminations 
Of both modes in Fox ao largely coincide that it is as well to designate 
them by names that suggest each other, 

Nuw, as to "&cdginagigipáudic! which. needs the letters w and f 
between güpd and mite! to give it a semblance of meaning, and should 
be written {їп the author's orthography, of course) Icdg dn agigapdwindtc!,"" 
I am very sorry if it should be, but the fact remains that in Fox it is 
not so pronounced. The examples cited under -gdpá- ( Huudbaook of 
American Indian Laugaages, pt. t. pp. 8o1-302) inight. have warned 
Mr Gerard of this. In Kickapoo likewise -gdpdud- does not occur. 
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Another Fox example (collected by me last summer) is a Lriepigd pani! 
“they were then standing ina circle’. [At example noted by me this 
sunimer is Zelepigd páldu, "let us stand in a circle" (lane, Handbook, p, 
526). Nute also Fox 4'pemigüpánit! 'they were standing in a line', W. 
Jones, Fox Texts, 224,13 (a—eite!, Hatidbook, pp. 829, 830; pemi, p. 
768; 'р [for p regularly after d-), 

Ou page $542 we read: “and doubtless in Pox and closely. related 
dialects, in which the suffixes of the present indicative must formerly 
have been -/*, -é*, and -iw^", If that were the case they would appear 
ns such today, for final 5, etc, remain in Fox. 

The crowning point is reached in the following: "Tt may be stated 
here that the [aint vowel sounds ( mostly a and 1) iu which words belonging. 
to the Fox, Kickapoo, and other dialects of the Osaki-Shawnee group, 
and to Peoria, Miami, Piankashaw, and other dialects of the Illinois 
group terminate, have, i many cases, no morpholugic value... .'" 
Inasmuch as every animate noun aud every inanimate nonn in the nomi- 
native singular respectively end in * amd “in Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo: 
that in these the conjunctive and subjunctive modes are frequently 
(leaviug nside the questiun of prefixes ig the conjunctive) to be distin. 
guished only by the terminal + and * respectively (see the table, p. 820, 
in pt. L Jandbook of Amertcun Indian Languages); that the conjunc- 
live and imperative modes ina number of cases are to be distinguished only 
in the sume way {see the table. p. 826; wi—dici, viagi, wi—dwdici, 
wi—anuwdicr are really future conjanctives, and hence should not have 
been given ever though they have imperative values); that several forms 
of the participial mode (see table, p. 828) differ from the conjunctive 
and subjunctive correspondents by the terminal * only: that certuin 
forms of the potential and. prohibitive modes (see table, p. 824) are kept 
apart only by the terminal * and * respectively; that the third person 
singular of the independent mode distinguishes the animate and inan. 
inate by * aud ! (sec table, p. 317): and that * in Montagnais has a 
phonetic effect, the extremeness of the statement becomes apparent, 

Much the same can be said of Shawnee that has been said concern- 
ing Fox, Sauk, and Kickapoo. From the late Dr Gatschet's notes ] infer 
that Miami and [llinois also make those distinctions. 

Tataan MICHELSON 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 

WasutGToN, D. C. 
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"WOMEN'S LANGUAGES " 


THe literature relating to “women's languages" among primitive 
peoples, and the theories as to their origin and significance, are pretty 
well cited and discussed in the section " Frauensprachen " (pp. 7-13) of 
Dr Richard Lasch's recent monograph on Separate Lauguaget? — Dr Lasch 
points out the insufficiency of the older theories, particularly that offered. 
by Bréton in his Carib Dictionary, published in 1664, viz., that the exist- 
ence of a women’s language in Dominica was due to the fact of the in- 
corporation by the Caribs of women belonging to foreign tribes, who were 
saved when the male members were exterminated. These women 
preserved and handed down from generation to generation of thetr 
sex remnants, for example, of the Arawak speech of their ancestors. 
This view was adopted by Humboldt, Waitz, and others Some other 
social motif than wife-stealing. or the capture of women, must be looked 
for at the source of “ women’s languages’, Sapper? in 1597, sought to 
explain these differences between the speech of men and women as-due 
to the social-economic factor of differentiation of occupation and labor, 
leading naturally to euch diverse appellations of one and the same thing, 
ttc. This view is adopted by Dr Lasch, who points out that the bulk of 
“women's words, phrases, etc." as compared with the mass of the 
language spoken in common by the two sexes, is not so great as some have 
supposed, relying an the statement of earlier writers concerning the Caribs 
of the West Indies Religious and animistic concepts in woman's 
sphere of thought may also have had some influence here; likewise the 
play-instinct, which often makes itself felt longer in woman. Taboos 
of naming also have a rile in the production of the speech-diversities in 
question. Lasch mentions, too, the theory of Frazer, who secks to 
explain the origin of gender in language by connecting the masculine 
and the feminine nouns, respectively, with the "men's" or the "women's" 
languages. 

Since Lasch's monograph the most Important addition tò the liter- 
ature of the subject is contained in the linguistic material of the Carayan 
stock published by Dr Fritz Krause! in his book on the Araguaya country 
of Brazil, The Caraya have long been known as one of the [Indian 
people among whom a 'woman's language" existed. Ehrenreich,’ in 

! Mil, d; A mike, Ges, in Wien, Bd. 37, рт. 

See Internat. Archir für Ethnogr., vol. x. 15907, p- 571. 

* In den Wilimissen Brariliems, Bericht und Ergebmicse der. Leipziger Aragnuaya- 
Expedition rpof, Leipzig. 1213. Set pp. 60, 343—344. 415—457. 

!See Zeitichrift für Elhwologie, vol. xxvt, 1804. pp. 20-24. 
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lis article on the. Caraya language, has something to say on the subject 
and gives a vocabulary. The investigation of this "woman's language" 
was one of the problems which the author set himself. Dr Krause was 
successful in obtaining a large number of "women's words" (those given 
in the vocabulary, with variants, exceed two hundred). Those in the 
language of the "northern horde" of the Caraya were obtained from 
men, those in that of the "southern horde" from women, rhe latter being 
probably more exact, The men style the "women's language" ibiná H, 
Le, "very bail," and make jests abeutit, Ehrenreich, who first demon- 
strated the existence of à "women's language" among the Сагауа, Iound 
the chief difference in the speech of the two sexes to. consist in. the 
insertion, for example, of a A wherever in the language of the men two 
vowels came together. "Thus, the. men's word for "rain" is bi; the 
women's, Ай. The initial & of the women iè dropped by the men. 
Dr Krause confirms this (pp..60, 343), and cites the jest of the Caraya 
Indian Pedro, who said one day that Dr Krause's companion; Francisco 
Adam, “was a woman”, because һе pronounced the Brazilian word 
jacuba (a kind of drink), not $dubd, asa man would have done, but ЕНЕ 
after the fashion of the women. Ehrenreich thought that the “women's 
language" o[ the Caraya represented perhaps an older form of the tribal 
speech retained by them, Krause, who notes the fact thar the women 
pronounce their wards better than the men (p. 60), states also (p: 343) 
that “probably the women's dialect, with its fuller tone, represents an 
older form of the language." Of the possible origin of the Carayan 
“woman's language” he observes (p. 343): "Of a distinct language, arisen, 
for example, through the reception of female captives from foreign tribes, 
there i& ro question here. The taking over of foreign women (Tapirapé. 
Cayapé. Savajé) is too limited to have enabled their language to have 
had any such influence, and, moreover, the deviations from the men's 
language ore (oo small to make {t necessary to look for a foreign deriva- 
tian of the women's language.” The character of the Carayan " women's 
language “ will be seen from the following list of words from the language 
of the " southern horde’: | 


A. Words differing but slightly 


Excusi Men's LANGUAGE Woutrs's LASGUAGE 

Head dk hina 

Ear пла ndhdal' 
uliler din ЕТІЛЕ 


Star didinj' dákind 
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Boy жалп” 
Leg-banda ана” 
Fire hades’ 
Raw cotton азан” 


B. Words differing considerably 


Neck I^ TM 
Elbow шоғы” 
Snail-ahel] ашыла” 
Four ndm 
Knife (European) тй (Аун 


белг 


madà' 
дакла" 
Бадака 
bkit ii. 
боелот" 
mde 


Krause includes in liis vocabulary of the Carava "woman's language" 


some sixty words from Ehrenreich. 


ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


Worcestem, Mass. 
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An Important Manuscript Discovery.—4A discovery of great im- 
portance to early Mexican history and ethnology has recently been made 
by Mrs Zelia Nuttall by the finding, in the department of manuscripts 
of the National Library at Madrid, of the Crónica de la Nueva Espafla of 
Francisco Cervantes de Salazar. The manuscript is anonymous, but 
its author has been identified beyond question by Mrs Nuttall. The 
volume consists of 885 closely written pages and ia bound In a beautiful 
old cover of red leather with gilt tooling. The manuscript is unfinished. 
and is without an index, It had originally been planned to prepare the 
work In two parts: at present jt consists of six books of unequal length. 
Book I, which begins with a summary and arguments, conaists of 32 
chapters; book I1 has.36 chapters; book Il! is designated as “of the 
Second. Part " and contains 63 chapters; book IV has 134 chapters: and 
book V, 198; the unfinished book VT has only 32 completed chapters and 
the heading of a thirty-third. Of these parts the first and shorter one 
i& devoted to a description of the ancient rites and custams of the In- 
diams, and the longer second part to the discovery and conquest of 
Mexico. The manuscript has been freely censored, whole chapters 
having been stricken out (nduding twenty-four chapters of book IV 
in which Salazar treats of the first entry of Cortés into the City of 
Mexico and gives the most detailed desctiptions of the temples, palaces, 
buildings, gardens, etc), but fortunately without rendering the text 
illegible except in a few places. A noteworthy feature of the Crémica 
is the many harangues, or rhetorical speeches, that it records as having 
been delivered by Montezuma, Cuahtemoc, and the caciques of Tlaxcalla, 
Texcoco, ete. 

Salazar was born in Toledo, Spain, about 1514. He was a favorite 
pupil of the eminent Latin scholar Luis Vives, and became Latin Secretary 
of Cardinal Garefa de Loaysa, great master of the Dominicans, Arch- 
bishop of Seville, and Inquisitor General and President of the Council 
of the Indies. Salazar occupied this post until the death of the Cardinal 
in 1546. In that year he published his first book, “ Works which 
Francisco Cervantes de Salazar made and Translated,” etc., which was 
dedicated to his friend Cortés. In 1550 Salnzar was professor of rhetoric 
in the University of. Alcalá, but he went to. Mexico a short time before 
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the University was founded there-and was the first to occupy it chair 
al rhetoric: he also delivered a discourse at the inauguration of the 
Latin chair in 1553, in which year he was graduated with several degrees, 
for he taught and studied at the same time, and took a course under the 
distinguished Fray Alonzo de Vera Crus; 1n 1554 his famous Didlogos 
was published; in 1355 he took holy orders and subsequently acquired 
the highest degrees in theology. In 1559 Cervantes de Salazar was 
appointed chronicler of the City oí Mexico and commenced to write 
his Crónica of New Spain. In 1562 he made a journey to the mines of 
Zacatecas, and in the following year became a canon (Herrera says а 
dean) of the cathedral. He died in 1575. 

“That Cervantes de Salazar was held in the highest esteem by the 
best authorities,” writes Mrs Nuttall in a paper presented belore the 
International Congress of Americanists at its recent meeting in London, 
' ls convincingly shown by the fact that the historian Herrera states that, 
in compiling his Decades, he made use of certain ' Memorias ‘of Doctor 
Cervantes, with the remark that he was a diligent and learned man and 
that he preferred him, asan authority, to Friars Olmos, Sahagun, and 
Mendieta, who, be says, "had no authority ." — " As to the value of 
ihe Crónica itself," continues Mrs Nuttall, "there can be no doubt. 
It muist be recognized that mo history of the conquest of Mexico was 
written under such favorable circumstances as those which Cervantes 
de Salazar enjoyed when he, a learned scholar and a personal friend of 
Cortés and other conquerors, only 20 years after the conquest began to 
write huis Crónica in the City of Mexico, where, as he himself emphasizes, 
innumerable eye-witnesses of the conquest still lived. . . . In conclusion 
I must mention what to me seems very remarkable, namely, that Cer- 
vantes de Salazar's Crónica, book Т, contains not only descriptions of 
arme of the Aztec festivals identical with the text of the Magliabechi 
manuscript, but also «descriptions that exactly fit the illustration& то 
which the texts are missing in the said manuscripts. Moreover, Salazar 
says, in chapter 28, which deals with the irregular festivals of the Indians, 
that he will merely refer to some in order to carry out the plan of his 
chronicle, bur that he was" leaving the rest to be described, with other 
things worthy of being known, in a separate book '." 

[t is Mrs Nuttall'a intention to publish an English translation of 
Salazar's work. 


Indian Diseases and Mortality.—1n a message to the Senate and 
House of Representatives оп August ro, President Taít included the 
following statement respecting the present condition of health of Indian 
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reservations and in Indian schools and urged an appropriation of $254,350 
for the purpose of enabling the Indian service to make a complete medical 
and sanitary survey of the whole field: 

The death rate in the Indian country i= 95 per thousand, as compared with 15 
per thousand—the average death rate for the United States as a whole. The 
average denth rate in some of the healthiest of our cities is aa low ns t2 per 
thousand. No oxact figures are yet available for infant mortality among Indiana, 
but field studies now being made show that while proportionately more Indian 
babies than white bables are born, very many more Indian babies die. 

Last year of over 42,000 Indians examined for disease, over 16 per cent of 
them had trachoma, a contagious disease of the eye, frequently resulting in 
blindness, anl so easily spread that it threatens both the Indian communities 
and all their white neighbers. fẹ isa disam so serious that-at no port of entry 
in this country ia the immigrant with trachoma allowed to lam!. On the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache reservations 71 per cent of the echool children have 
trachoma. The curing of this disease frequently requires years of constant care. 
Of the 40,000 Indians examined, 6,800 had tuberculosis, On the White Earth 
revervation in Minnesota, a hows-te-howse canvass in 1910 and 1911 revealed 
that of 3,300 Indians, Goo had tuberculests, An examination of half the Indians 
on the Blarkíeet reservation, Mont., shows thar one-third ol that number have 
tubercolosis. Of the total population of the Colorado River reservation, Arizona, 
20 per cent have tüberculosis. At the school of the Mescalero reservation in 
New Moxico, where climatic conditions are ideal, 5 per cent of the children in 
achool have tuberculosis. Of the 7.000 Indiana of the Pine Ridge reservation, 
South Dakota, over one-feirth have tuberculosis, Even in southern California 
at least 10 per cont of the Indians have this dread disease. In addition to these 
courges ani rhe special lowering of vitality whith exists in these sections where 
the Indians can procure intoxicants, they are more eubjecte than the average 
white mèn tò the whole liet of acute diaser Few. Indian homes anywhere have 
proper sanitary conditions, and in many instances the bad. condition of their 
domestic surroundings is almost beyond belief, 

Prof. Warren K. Moorehead, curator of the department of archeol- 
ogy, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass, reports that the archeological 
survey of which he has charge finished its first year in Maine Septem- 
ber 8. There were with the expedition at various times from eight 
to twelve men, and nearly all of the Penobscot valley was examined and 
mapped. A great deal of work was carried on at Passadumkeag, go 
miles above Bangor, and at Lake Alamooseok, s miles south of Bucksport. 
At Passadumkeag one undisturbed cemetery was entirely dug out and 
at Alamoosook two cemeteries, and at Orland à fourth was found. 
In these four cemeteries were 170 graves, [rom which about Зоо stone 
objects were recovered. These graves contained large quantities of red 
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ochre—not the small particles often encountered in exploration in the 
West and South, but quarts, and in several instances more than a peck- 
The objects found in the graves vary Írom -one or two to nineteen in 
number, and comprise the true gouge, various modified forms of gouges, 
and stone celta and hatchets, usually squared. There were also some 
unknown forms of stone objects, particularly at. Passadumkeag, where 
long oval stones were found; these are perforated, and several exceed 
a foot in length. The absence of grooved axes, of pottery, and bone and 
shell objects, of pipes, etc. indicates the presence of a culture different 
from that of the Algonquian tribes as generally known, Save in one 
instance, no human bones were discovered, and the graves are eo old 
that even some of the stone objects have commenced to disintegrate. 
Mr Charles C, Willoughby, twenty years ago, opened three burial places 
in southern Maine and met with similar conditions. Professor Purnam 
and Mr Willoughby considered the graves extremely old. The name 
"the red paint people” has been applied tentatively to this culture. 


Prehistoric Implements near Halifax, England—In the twelfth 
bulletin of the Bankfield Museum, Halifax, England, Messrs H. P. 
Kendall and H. Ling Roth, the honorary curatar, publish a catalogue 
of an interesting exhibition, now open, of prehistoric implements collected 
in the neighborhood of that city. They were found ander a layer of 
peat, associated with remains of the Bronze age. But the implements 
of that metal hitherto brought to light are small and fragmentary, and 
it is thus obvious that the ege of stone overlapped that of bronze. The 
period assigned to these specimens is about 500 m. с. Some ol the 
arrowheads are fine examples of secondary chipping. Of special Interest 
are the so-called “pygmy” Aints, found in considerable numbers. Mr 
Ling Roth dismisses the theory that these were fixed together i in a handle 
and used like the implement found by Dr Livingstone among the Maka- 
lolo for the destruction of the inner tissue of hides. While admitting 
that some of them may have been used for the purpose of tattooing, he 
urges that their great numbers show that this can not have been their 
only object. Many uses may be conjectured for these curious imple: 
ments, but no single explanation yet suggested accounts for their special 
forms.— Nature. 


Excavations at Carchemish.—This season's excavations at Car- 
chemish, which, according to Nature, have been carried out by Mesara 
C. Li. Wooley amd T. E. Laurence under Mr Hogarth's direction, have 
resulted in some important additions to our knowledge of Hittite art and 
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culture, Riverside quays have bees discovered below the Citadel 
mound, decorated with reliefs im. the style of the Cappadocian monu. 
ments, and a further series of interesting reliefa have been found along 
the southern wall of the great courtyard in front of the Lower Palace. 
Оп опе of these the camel makes its first appearance in Hittite art, 
and another shows a strange deity havimg the body of a scorpion, eagie's 
wings, and bulle feet, who is associated with the Hittite Thunder god. 
The most interesting of the smaller finds was a part of a large clay 
evlinder inseribed with Hittite hieroglyphs, and it auggests the possibility 
of finding further native records, other than monumental inacriptians, 
on the site, Materials for a valuable pottery-sequence have also been 
obtained both at Carchemish itself and from a cemetery at Amarna, 
about cight miles to the south of Jerablus. 


edness among Papuans—tIn his interesting reminiecential 
olim An Outpost is Papua (London, 1911), Rev. A. K. Chignell has 
the following rather significant passage (р, 118): 

"We have one or two dunces: Garita, who comes from Murin, and 
is less than. half-witted; and Embaki, who somehow escaped school- 
going until his fingers were too big and stiff to hold around a pencil; 
and Barira; who always sleeps peacefully in his corner most of school- 
time, andl o [ew others, | 

"I have noticed no tendency to lefthandediness among the two or 
three hundred children I have watched in this school, except in the case of 
these mentally deficient youths, who are all, it seems, lefthanded, And 
there i+ Suka, the cripple hoy, who walks on his knee-caps with his feet 
stuck up in the air behind him, like a big mosquito: Suka is not merely 
lefthanded, but he tries to write backwards, as Hebrew is written, and, 
if he Баз to copy anything from the blackboard, be actually manages 
to get everything upside down as welL | have never understood how 
he can do it, unless there is an arratigement of. lenses and. looking-glasses 
inside his misshapen head, which makes him see the whole world upside 
down and inside out." 

The occurrence of lefthandedness with “ mirror-script,'" ete, іп а 
young Papuan is perhaps deserving of notice here. 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


Rock Carvings in France —DUr G. Lalanne, under the title “Bas- 
relieís à figuration humaine dr l'abri sous roche de Laussel (Dordogne)," 
describes, in L'asmfhropolopie for March-April, two remarkable rock 
carvings, one of a male, the other of a female, The block on which the 
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female carving appears now lies outside the excavation. It represents. 
a woman in profile, holding the horn o[ a wild ox in her hand, but nothing 
remains to indicate the expression or the mode of arrangement of the 
hair. {tis apparently of the Paleolithic type which has already been 
discovered at Brassempouy in the Landes, Menton, and. Willendorf in 
Austria. These discoveries appear to indicate that in the Aurignacian 
period central Europe, and possibly the Mediterranean area, were oc- 
cupied by a negroid race, characterized in the female by well-marked 
steatopvgy, such as that which appears among the modern Bushmen.. 
The male image, on the other hand, displays a delicacy of form which 
is in direct contrast to that of the female, 


Early Man in Switzerland.—A summary of the results of recent 
investigations with regard ta the former presence of àn "Allemannienne" 
race in Switzerland is contained in the second volume of the 94th Jahres- 
versammlumg of the Verhandlungem der Schweiz Naturfor. Gesellschaft. 
Examination of a series of prehistoric skulls and skeletons indicates 
that the ancient Állemanniennes and modem inhabitants of northern 
Switzerland belong to two widely sundered types, the former being related 
to the population of Franconia, Moravia, and northwest Germany from 
the ninth to the fourteenth century. These peopie were a biond-haired 
race resembling in physical characters the modern Swedes. This in- 
dicates that while great modifications have taken place since prehistoric 
times in the population of northern Switzerland and southern Germany, 
that of Sweden has remained practically in it» original primitive con- 
dition, so far as the physical type is concerned.— Nature, 


In The Musewms' Journal for June, Dr F, A. Bather describes an 
open-air folk museum recently established by the local schoolmaster of 
Bunge, a thinly Inhabited parish in the north ol the Baltic island. of 
Gotland. Part of the meadow occupied by the museum contains a 
seventeenth-centiury farm-house, which forms the nucleus of the: col- 
lection, In the farm-yard various primitive agricultural implements 
are exhibited, and in the adjacent smaller buildings representations of 
local industries, now passing away, are shown. One peculiar feature of 
the museum is à patch of ground containing models of various forms of 
burial practised in the neighborhood from the first century B. C. to the 
fourth of fifth century A. Da including a model of a stone monument in 
the shape of a Viking ship. Close by is a judgment circle of eight large 
stones, and in another part of the ground is a thingstead, a circle of 
small stones with a mound for the speaker. 
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EXAMPLES of the transition between the use of stone or bone imple- 
ménts and those of metal gre always interesting. In the. Cuiro Sctenfife 
Journal for June, Mr O. Bates describes two tases of this kind: In one 
the narrow chisel-shaped celts 40 often found in Neolithic kitchen- 
middens and camp sites are compared with a tool made of the horn of 
the Сазе ruffrons, which is rubbed down to а flac edge and weed at 
the present day in the Sudan for slivering bark from trees for the purpose 
of making cordage. The second is an implement used in the same region 
for cutting coarse thatching grass. [t consists of a hair of mimosa wood 
into which is socketed a celtilorm blade of iron, which is fixed at an angle 
of about 20 degrees to that of the halting, so that when the tool is grasped 
by a worker who bends [rom the hips, the iron is parallel with the ground. 
This tool preserves a characteristic form, which must have preceded the 
introduction of thë curved reaping-hook, ard. illustrates a method ef 
halting probably used with some of the flat, broad-edged stone celte of 
Neolithie times. | 


News reached Copenhagen early in May, as we learn from the 
Geographical Journal of the arrival at Maskat of Mr Barclay Raunkiær, 
а Danish traveler, who set oot for that country in November, 1911, under 
the auspices of the Royal Danish Geographical Society. The explorer 
traveled from Aleppo via Baghdad to Basra, which he reached on Jan- 
uary 22. From Koweit (where he was well recerved by the regent) his 
intention wad to go south to Riad in the Wahahi country, and thence 
to make his way back to the Persian gulf by an eastward route through 
the Hofuf oasis, According to the preliminary announcement he 
appears to have successfully carried out this program, and to have 
secured valuable anthropological, zoological, and botanical observations, 
besides mapping the country traversed. Mr Raunkier i$ known ая а 
writer on the geography of plants, and for a previous journey made by 
him in central Tunis, 

Tre June number of The American Museum Journal states that Mr 
William Floyd, of Long Island, while looking for archeological remains 
on his estate, uncovered an Indian burial, the skeletons from which he 
has presented to the Museum. The grave contained three skeletons, 
one apparently that of a girl, the others of two middle-aged men. As 
is the case with most burials in this vicinity, no objects of any kind were 
found in the graves — Mr Max Schrabisch of Paterson, New Jersey, 
reports having found a very important rock shelter near Stony. Point, 
New York. The excavations of this shelter had been rewarded with 
rich finds of pitted hammer-stones, knives, scrapers, “and pottery, 
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Ахову Laxo died of heart failure at Banchory, Scotland, on 
July at. aged. sixty-eight years. In the field of anthropology Lang 
was best known bv '" The Book of Dreams and Ghosts," '' The Secret 
o[ the Totem," " Custom and Myth,” “ Mvth, Ritual and Religion,” 
and " The Making of Religion. Altogether his writings are legion and 
of a remarkably wide range. A critique by Lang on the subject of 
totemiem appeared in the last number of this journal. A more extended 
notice of his life and work will appear in our next issue. 

Tre late Professor Lombroso offered every second year in connection 
with the Archw d'Antropologia Criminale à prize of 400 francs for the 
best work in connection with criminal anthropology, His family have 
now offered to the organization committee of the Eighth International 
Congress of Criminal Anthropology a prize of r,o00 francs for the best 
work reported to the congress which is to be held in Budapest in the 
summer ol 1914. 


THe committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives 
haz favorably reported a bill repealing the law that permitted the de- 
‘struction of the old Wyandot burial ground in Kansas City, Kansas, 
which was desired forcommercial purposes by business interests. Scores 
of survivors of the Wvrandot tribe petitioned that the graves of their 
ancestors be le(t undisturbed, The bill has been passed by the Senate. 

THE annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, beginning December 30, 1912, in affili- 
ation with Section H of thè American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the American Folk-Lore Society. 

Iw THE Journal of Anatomy and Phystology (XLVI, part mi) Dr 
Duckworth describes on Ashanti skull with defective dentition. It is 
that of a voung adult in which the upper incisor teeth have been removed, 
evidently tn early childhood. This kind of mutilation is characteristically 
East African, and is met with in-crania from rock-hewn tombs in Abyssinia 
of the fifth century A. D. 

Pior. FREDERICK STARR, of the University of. Chicago, sailed on 
June 20 für Africa on an expedition for anthropological research. After 
a visit to Moroces and the Canary islands, Professor Starr and his 

| party will go directly to Liberia, and thence into the back country, where 
they will spend the rest of the year, returning about January 1, 1913. 

Hy resolution ef Congress, the " Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico," published as Balletín 30 of the Bureau of American 
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Ethnology, has heen ordered reprinted in an edition of 6500 copies, of 
which goo copies are for distribution. by Representatives, 2000 by 
Senators, and soo by the Bureau. 


Me SAVAGE Lanpog, the well-known explorer, has returned to London, 
alter a journey of eighteen months across South America, largely through 
that portion ol. the continent which is still littl: known to Europeans and 
Americans. In recognition of his achievement the Brazilian Congress 
has voted him the sum of $24,000. 

Ox June 26, King George V laid the corner-stone of the new National 
Museum ol Wales at Cardiff, All sides of Welsh life and activities were 
represented, and members of home and foreign museums were present, 
The museumiste be in the form of a rectangle, 440 by 250 feet, enclosing 
a quadrangle of 307 by 134 feet, 


THE annual exhibition of antiquities discovered during. the third 
season of excavation at Mero&, Sudan, carried on in connection with 
the Institute ol. Archeology, University of Liverpool, was held in the 
rooms ol the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, London; Wa 
July 9-23, inclusive. 

Stupests of the Indians of Virginia will be glad to leara of the 
publication, by thë Virginia State Library at Richmond, of A Complete 
Index to Suth's History of Virginta, by Morgan Poitiaux Robinson 
(Richmond, 1912). 

De W J McGee died at Washington on September Sth, aged 
fifty-nine years. An extended notice of Dr McGee's life and work will 
appear in cur next number, 


Tug SurrisostAN [&sriTUTION will «end without cost to any student 
requesting them, copies of the lithographic plates illustrating Swan's 
“Чай аһ Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands" published in volume 
xxr ol Smuühsumwum Coniribulions to Knowledge, Washington, t874. 


MM. Sitrost and Podencana have founded at Spezia a new review 
devoted exclusively to the past history, present condition, and future 
fortunes: of old Liguria. It is entitled Archivo per ia einografia e Аа 
patcologia della Lunegiana, and the frat number appeared in 1911. 


NATURE for August €. contains an article on the Pygmies of New 
Guinea, whose existence has only recently been put beyond doubt, 
summarizing some of the more important results oí the investigations 
of Williamson and Wollaston. 
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Mr Harkas l SurrH, representing anthropology, has been. elected 
a member ol the executive committee of the staff of the Canadian National 
Museum, whose new home, the Victoria Memorial Museum building at 
Ottawa, has been completed. 


Os Fehruary 3, an ethnographical museum was opened ar Cher- 
taung, France; due to the labore of De Renè Collignon: Museums of 
ceramica, numismatica, and natural history have been founded in thie 
place by the same scholar. 

Mk A; M. HocagT has been appointed to à senior studentship at 
Exeter College, Oxford, tenable for two years, in order that he may 
undertake anthropological research: in Fiji amd ite immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

Tue Berlin Society on Racial Hygiene has offered a prize for the 
best discussion of the following question proposed by Dr Hallwachs: 
“Ts not material und social progress a danger to the health of the 
race?" 

Da Groxnce A. Dorsey, associate professor of anthropology in the 
University of Chicago and curator of anthropology in the Field Museum 
of Natural Historv, has returned from a: three — tour of the world; 


а SOR иссез; The ER ol the Eugenics Soley, 750, 
shows what widespread interest is taken in this practically new science, 

Mvcn interest has been aroused by the discovery of à human skeleton 
of modern type, alleged to have been taken from mid-glacial sands near 
Ipswich. England. 


AN important discovery al worked flint& has been made by H, 
Cammonr in the-clays of Sainte-Walburge at Liége, on the highest point 
of the Hesbays plateau, 140 meters above the surface of the Meuse, 

Dz FrpEkRICO ÜLoRif Y AcGUILERA, one of the most noted anthro- 


pologists of Spain and organizer af the anthropometrical service of 
the Department of Justice, died at ‘Madrid, February 27. 1013. 


Ок Teevax Micuetson, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, has resumed. his held researches among the Algonquian 
Indians and is now among the Foxes af lowa, 


Іш А. Ткемклс DE ROCHEBRUNE, author ól works on botüny. Com- 
parative anatomy, anthropology, and ethnography, died April 24 in 
his &oth year. 
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Da HERBERT MÜLLER, ofl the Anthropological Museum in Berlin, 
has gone to China for ethnological researches in Manchuria and eastern 
Mongolia. 

А мохумехт to Frol. E. T. Hamy, the work o[ the eminent seulptor 
Fagel, has been erected at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and was unveiled ]une 30. 

Tat Third International Archeological Congress will be held at 
Rame, Oct. 4-16, 1912. 

М. Ёмп= САхнтАп:НАС hae been promoted to the grade of Oficier 
af the Legion of Honor. 

M. Gustave Cuargtver has been nominated to the rank of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 


Јов HÉBERT, of the Musée d'Ethnographie du 'Trocadero, died 
March; 9, 1912, aged 58. 

Tue Fourth International Congress of Religions was held at Leyden, 
берт. 9-13, 1972. 
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A FOREWORD ON THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CREER INDIANS! 


By JOHN R. SWANTON 


“yYECENT investigations by the writer among the Indians of 
the Creek Confederacy have brought to light certain facts 
regarding the social organization oí that group oi tribes 

which should be at the disposal of all students of primitive society. 
In this article will be given some of the more important of these, 
although it should be understood that the investigations are by no 
means complete. 

The so-called "Creek Confederacy" was built up of several 
tribes speaking the Muskogee or Creek language proper and at least 
as many others with different languages, all, however, with the 
exception of one or two recent additions, being languages of the 
same stock.! Each principal town or tribe was called talia by the 
Muskogee, and okla by the Hitchiti-speaking people. It is also 
said, though I have not examined this matter thoroughly, that each 
town formerly possessed a distinctive town badge or totem; alli- 
gator for Tukaba'tci, eagle for Kowita, snake for Atasi, garfish for 

| Published by permission ol the Smithsonian Institution: 

E As original Muskogee tribes may be named the Abi'ka, thé Cosa, the comhined 
Kasi'ta ami Kaowlta, the Oktcal, the Tokaba'tci, and perhaps the Wekekal, Eufaula, 
аші НШЫ. The principal nom Muskogee tribes were the Allbamu, Konsatl, Tuskegre, 
Саа, Сас, Ае Бата Ене laat Including all af tlie Hitchiti-speaking people,—— 
and more recently the Matches, Yuchi, umi part of the Shawnee. Tiere it some 
reason for daubting the original connection oí the Tukaba'tel and Okteal witly the 
Muskegre proper, 
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Koasati, ètc. All but the last of these badges named. also occur 
as clan totems. 

Irrespective of the languages spoken by them, all of the towns 
formed two great divisions, or "fires," and towns of each fire called 
one another “frends,” those of the opposite fire “ opponents,” or 
"opposites," This distinction came out most clearly in the great 
ball games, which partook somewhat of the character of wars, and 
were alwavs between towns of opposite fires. 

These two fires have been called "white" and “red” on the sup- 
position that they were concemed with war and peace, respectively, 
and such was probably the case, but the colar terms were used by 
only two Indians so far as | remember. Four particular towns 
are supposed to have hada kind of precedence, namely, Kowita 
and Tukaba'tci for the red towns, and Kasi'ta and Abi'’ka for the 
white towns. Nevertheless, in the matter of absolute headship 
the white towns are ignored and one is told that either Tukaba'- 
tci or Kowira was the head of all. As-a matter of fact these 
were the leading towns among the Upper and Lower Creeks respec- 
tively. Of the two, Tukaba'tci appears to have had greater 
eminence, the population of the Upper Creeks having been greater 
and that of Tukaba'tci itself down to the present day the greatest 
іп the confederacy, Independently of this theoretical scheme of 
things, Hickery Ground has a certain prestige, being called the 
“mother town” of the Okfaskis and Tulsas, but this may be due 
partly to the fact that it was Alexander McGillivray's town and 
more recently that of "Crazy Snake." — In spite of its prominence 
there is some reason to think that Tukaba'tei was not originally а 
Muskogee towr. 

The question of town relationship is somewhat complicated with 
that of clan relationship which | will now describe. | have obtained 
the names of twenty-seven clans among the Creeks proper and the 
Seminole, but two of these rest or infarmation furnished by only 
one or two informants amd may be ignored. The others are: Wind, 
Skunk, Fish, Rabbit, Bear, Wolf, Bird, Eagle, Beaver; Panther, 
Wildcat, Potato, Raccoon, Oktayatealgi, Fox, Alligator, Tamalgi, 
Turkey, Deer, Mole, Toad, Pahosalgi, Otter, Snake, and Kapitsalgi. 
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In many tribes à simple list of clans like this has been reported, 
leaving one the impression that they are all of equal value; but 
such is far from true, at least for the Creeks. In the first place the 
Skunk, Fish; and Rabbit are always given as parts of the Wind clan, 
the Wolf as part of the Bear, the Wildcat as part of the Panther, and 
the Mole and Toad as parts of the Deer, About the Eagle clan 
opinion differs, same for obvious reasons classifying it as a section 
of the Bird, others saying that it is a part of the Raccoon, because 
the Raccoon and related clans are entitled to carry eagle-fcathers 
in the Feather dance, while the Bird clan carries white-crane 
feathers. This latter statement is undoubtedly true for some towns, 
whether the former is or not. "Again, one is usually told that the 
Beaver and Bird clans are "almost the same thing." Another 
group is composed of the Raccoon, Potato, and Fox. fn some 
places, especially among the Lower Creeks, the Potato seems to be 
the principal clan of this group; in others the Raccoon. The 
Raccoon is prominent because it is the leading clan of Tukaba'tci. 
Sometimes the Oktayatcalgi |.are added to the last group, sometimes 
not. Still another group consists of the Alligator, Tamalgi? and 
Turkey, which in turn are occasionally made parts of the same group 
as the Raccoon, Potato; and Oktayatcalgi. The Pahosalgi are 
classed usually with the Deer, and thc. Kapitsalgi" and Snake with 
the Alligator. The Otter appear to belong with the Alligator also. 
This relationship generally involves prohibition of intermarriage 
also, a prohibition which held in nearly all towns for the Wind, 
Skunk, Fish, and Rabbit; the Bear and Wolf; the Bind and Beaver; 
the Panther and Wildcat: the Alligator, Tamalgi, and Turkey; the: 
Deer, Male, and Toad; and the Raccoon, Potato, and Fox, But 
the intermarrying clan groups varied, also from town to town, 
In some the Oktayatcalgi could not marry in the Raccoon, Potato, 
and Fox. In some the Alligator, Tamalgi, and Turkey could. not 
marry these clans either. In one case the Wind and Bear could 
not intermarry, in another the Wind and Bird, ete. and I am 
i This may contuin the word for “ sand.” oktahe 


! [t i$ possible that thia clan te deeecnded from an old town or tribe. 
Бай to mean "shes people." 
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informed that in the Koasati towns there were but two exogamous 
groups corresponding to divisions (Hathagalgi and Tciloqogalgi) 
which I am about to explain. These town differences, however, do 
not seem to have held if marriage was contracted outside of the 
town, and within the town it appears to have been due to an 
interesting social custom, in accordance with which a certain number 
of clans in each town formed, or rather held, councils together. 
Thus, if there were but few of one clan in a given town, the repre- 
sentatives of that clan would join another, and they were especially 
likely to join some clan that had a good speaker. The children of 
the members of all the clans forming a council would then be 
brought up and instructed together, and marriage was forbidden 
hetween them. Marriage within the clan was absolutely pro- 
hibited, although | was told by one informant that it was permitted 
between persons of the same clan not belonging to towns known to 
be related. Thus, according to him, a man of the Wind clan of 
Kowita could not marry a woman of the Wind clan of Broken Arrow, 
a branch of Kowita, but might marry one of the Kasi'ta Wind 
people. etc. This was denied by everybody else. We have facts 
regarding exogamy pointing in two different directions, It ts 
asserted positively, and is certainly partly true, that in late times 
the older prohibitions of marriage between some clans have been 
broken down, For instance, in Hilibi, a-slip having occurred between 
an Alligator man and a Turkey woman, it was concluded to overlook 
the offence and to consider the clans kindred only im the daytime. 
(ther clans broke completely apart, the expression in this case 
being that "their fire was put out." On the other hand, an old 
and very intelligent Kealédji Indian positively declared that 
anciently clans were not exogamous, but that at one time a council 
was held at which it was determined they should be made so. 
The story has small value as history, but the fact that such an 
origin for clan exogamy is considered possible is important, and 
it must be taken in connection with the further fact that marriage 
was also prohibited between near relatives belonging to clans that 
could ordinarily intermarry freely. In connection with the other 
data brought forward, this demonstrates that, among the Creeks 
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at least, clans and exogamous groups have no necessary connection 
with oné another. No clans in early historic times were endoga- 
mous, and that is all the significance that clans possessed in marri- 
age relations. 

Another matter of considerable importance now has to be taken 
into consideration. In addition to a dual division among the 
towns, there is a dual division of clans, One is called Hathagalgi, 
or "Whites," and embraces generally the Wind, Bear, Bird, Beaver, 
and their subdivisions. I know of no case in which the Wind and 
Bear are anything else, but among the Alibamu and Hitchiti the 
Bird and Beaver belong on the other side, while the Panther people 
are Whites in Tukaba'tci and some other towns, and the Alligator 
are Whites in Pakan-talahási and several more, For obvious 
reasons white men adopted into the tribe were usually placed in 
one of the white clans, most often the Wind. The other division of 
the clans is usually called Teilogoga'lgi, "People of a different 
speech." It embraces the Raccoon, and the allied Potato and Fox, 
the Oktayatcalgi, the Deer, and usually the Alligator and Panther. 
As already stated, the Bird and Beaver in one or two towns also 
belong to this side. It includes, too, the Snake aud Kapitsalgi. 
The symbolism of the Creeks would lead us at once to suspect that 
these white clans are in some way connected with the white towns 
and the Tciloqogalgi clans with the red towns. This is probably. a 
fact, but itis not so consistently shown as would be expected. Thus 
the chiefs of most white towns are from white clans, hut Weogüfki 
and Pakan-talahási have Oktayatcalgi chiefs, while, on the other 
hand, Kowita has a Wind chief and Laplago a Bear chief, as have 
some of the other red towns. In practice games the Hathagalgi 
and Tciloqogalgi were always opposed. 

On studying the clans from which the yarious chiels are drawn 
we find that certain clans are much more prominent than others. 
‘Thus, far ‘more towns take their chief from the Bear than from any 
other single clan. Second on the white side is the Bird. Among 
the Teciloqoga clans the most prominent is the Raccoon, the royal" 
clan of Tukaba'tci and said to have been anctently the leading 
Hitchiti clan, and the Oktayatcalgi, leaders in Eufaula, Weogûfki, 
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Pakan-talahasi, and one or two other places. Next in importance 
to the clan of the mf'kalei, or "chiefs," is that of the hénikalgi,! or 
"веси men." At the time af the busk the second men are соп- 
stant companions of the mf'balgt. Every person of the chief's clan 
and every person sent to dean errand ef any consequence must be 
accompanied by one of these Aénihalgi, At Tukaba'tci the Wind 
people are the hémilalgs; and the Tukaba'tct affirm that this clan 
was once the Jiénjhalg: in all towns. — Morcover, their өрішоп is 
confirmed by a considerable body of evidence:and by the fact that 
they are still the liénihalg: in by far the largest number of towns. 
Next to the Wind, the Bin] and Deer seem to be favorites as &ni- 
halez. Itisnoteworthy that the l'antherclanis rarely either the chiefs 
clan or that of the Aduibalet, while the Deer seldom appear in the 
former capacity. {n some towns, notably Tukaba'tci, the Deer is 
considered a." choice" clan, a regard which appears to have some- 
thing to do with thi anportance of deer in the old Creek food supply. 

Tlie social organization of the Creeks is thus shown to be com- 
plicited, indicating « considerabie period of development, We see 
Clearly that it has resulted from 3 combination of a number of tribes 
speaking Muskogee with others employing different languages, 
mainly those of the same stock. The dual division of towns seems 
not to be due in this case toa union of distinct tribes, because the 
hon-Miskogee tribes are found on both sides, and there is a strong 
tradition that Kowita and Kasi'ta, now in opposite fires, separated 
from one original Muskogee tribe. An attempt to correlate the dual 
division of clans with the dual division of towns is not altogether 
satisfactory. Still the white clans are certainly associated by some 
(reeks with the white towns and the Telloqoga clans with the red 
towns, The regulations regarding exogamy and endogamy show 
clearly that there js no necessary connection between these and 
the clans. Their Westermarckian character will be noticed, but. it 
should be remembered that the exogamic laws, instead of being 
based on a natural disinclination to mate on the part of children 
reared together, üre due to a disinclination to have them mate on the 
part of their elders, | 

шат меті, — with another title. kala'ta, rt mentioned in this paper. ia found 
m Timacua, the ancient Inngusge al Еҥ. ашы ы prababiy derived [rom (t 
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In such a study as this it is interesting to compare the clans and 
towns and to see whether there is any tendency for certain clans to 
appear in some towns rather than in others. This investigation is 
by no means complete, but a few facts may be stated. The Wind, 
Bear, and Bird seem pretty generally distributed, but the Beaver, 
as distinct from the Bird, is characteristic of the Tulsa towns, includ- 
ing "Hickory Ground." The Fish seems to bea Lower Creek clan, 
and the Snake, Kapitsalgi, and Pahosalgi are found only in Hitchiti 
and Seminole towns. The Mole and Toad are almost entirely con- 
fined to Hitchiti ànd Talwa!a'qo. "The Potato is more conspicuous 
among the Lower Crecks, and the Raccoon among the Upper Creeks. 
The Eagle also seems to be characteristic of Upper Creek towns, 
particularly Tukaba'tci. 

A noteworthy fact brought out by this investigation is the 
tendency on the part of the people concerned to invent an explana- 
tion for. an association which exists between two or more clans, and 
the existence of such association without any apparent reason. 
Thus, if an Indian not acquainted with the Turkey clan is asked 
about its affinities, he stys at once that it must be with the Bird clan, 
when, in fact, it Is with the Alligator, and nó reason has ever been 
offered for this association. In the same way it is asserted that the 
Beaver and the Alligator should go together because horh are water 
animals, but actually the Beaver is associated with the Bird, In 
the same inexplicable way the Toad and Mole are associated with 
the Deer. The word pahosa is said to sound as if it referred to the 
wolf, yet the Pahosalgi clan is connected with the Deer, Evidently 
nost relationships were due to causes other than any relationship 
between the names of the animals borne by the clans in question, 
although, asin the case of the Panther and Wildcat, Bear and Wolf, 
Wind atid Skunk, there were exceptions. 

Bunnsau op AMERICAN ETMNOLOCGCY 
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THE ORIGIN OF TOTEMISM 
By A, A. GOLDENWEISER 


[ T is now almost half. a century since McLennan launched the 
conception of totemism on what proved to be a most spec- 
tacular ethnological career, And throughout that period, 

with scarcely any interruptions, the problem of the origin of totem- 

ism remained the most popular, as well as the most abused, of all 
totemic questions, | need scarcely add that new theories continue 

(о appear at an alarming rate and that the fight over them rages 

as furiously as ever. 

Many of the theories advanced were good, in the sense that 
they indicated a plausible starting point for the totemic process; all 
the theories were bad in. so far as they pretended to have revealed 
the one and only starting-point of totemism, Hill-Tout regarded 
the religious aspect of the totem as the trait it had in common 
with the individual guardian spirit and the animal protector of a 
teligious society; but he also held this religious element to be the 
only constant feature of totemism, and sought the origin of the 
institution in the individual guardian spirit. He succeeded in 
making out a fairly good case for his theory in so far as it referred 
to the suliaism of the Salish tribes of the interior of British Colum- 
bia. Haddon's hypothesis, also, need not be discarded as im- 
possible, for among the Penobscot, according to Dr Speck's ші- 
published notes, there existed a regulation of hunting according to 
localities and animals, which approximated Haddon's idea of the 
origin of totemism. ‘That animal taboos restricted to definite clans 
or jocalities should ever have been the first step in totemism, no 
one to my knowledge has maintained. Yet this hypothesis would 
have been as acceptable as any of the others. The prominence of 
the taboo aspect of totemism among many tribes of the African 
Bantu, especially, however, such features as the paternal taboo- 
totems of the Herero, Bawili, Tshi, and Bushongo, advances 
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the claim of the as yet unadvocated taboo-theory of the origin of 
totemism to a hearing on a par with other theories. To Frazer 
we owe at least three "origins." Опе was suggested by his studies 
in bush-souls&. Spencer and Gillen's revelations about the magical 
ceremonies of the Aranda called forth another. The Aranda, again, 
with their curious beliefs about the conception of children, are 
responsible also for the third and last theory, the conceptional 
theory of the origin ol totemism. The evidence accumulated since 
the magical ceremony theory first saw light did not serve to enhance 
its probability even with reference to the Aranda themselves. As 
to the bush-soul and the conceptional theories, they are variants 
of the view that derives clan totemism from spirits originally con- 
nected with individuals, whether as guardians.or otherwise. Even 
in its general form, this view, as indicated elsewhere, is among the 
least plausible ones; while in the form of a bush-soul or of a con- 
ceptional theory, it becomes, in proportion to its particularizations, 
even less plausible, Then there is the late Andrew Lang's theory, 
which derives totemism from animal and plant names given to 
social groups, originally local aggregates, later clans. Animal 
names of groups of men are indeed so common a feature not 
alone in primitive society, ana ihe presence of such names in 
totemic communities i$ such a persistent, although not universal, 
feature of the latter, that Lang's theory, although erroneous in its 
universalist pretensions, may perhaps be accorded a stronger claim 
to such universality than any of the other theories. 

At this stage of the discussion it will be well to remember that 
when we speak of a particular feature as constituting the origin ‘of 
totemism, all we may mean is that this particular feature appeared 
first in the social organization that later developed into a totemic 
complex. Totemic complexes could not have come into being 
full-grown and embracing a complicated set of religious, social, 
mythological, ceremonial, and artistic features. The features must 
have been acquired one by one; some, like the crest and rank 
qualities of the “totems” of British Columbia, bear unmistakable 
evidence of late origin, while of the features reviewed above each 
may have appeared before the others in a number of instances. 
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Apart from this chronological priority, no significance should 
be attached to the assertion that a certain feature was the origin 
of totemism, These origins are not embryonic totemic complexes 
which carry within them the potentialities of future development. 
Nor do they throw any light on the specific psychological conditions, 
the particular atmosphere of thought and emotion on the basis of 
which a totemic organization may spring up. The origins of Lang, 
Frazer, Haddon, and Hill-Tout are nothing but starting-points, And 
it goes without saying that the further piling up of hypothetical 
developmental stages in order to bridge the gap between the assumed! 
origin and an actual live totemic complex is merely multiplying 
difficulties and depriving the hypothesis of that basis of probability 
which may often be granted to the “origin” itself, In the sense of a 
starting-point, 

Without overstepping the bounds of wellascertained ethno- 
logical and, we may add, historical facts, we may insist that the 
growth of a totemic community, like that of any other institution, 
depends on the. coöperation of so many different agents, both 
"шег" and "outer," and is colored by so many unique, individual 
happenings, that any attempt to reconstruct the process on hypo- 
thetical foundations js nothing short of foolhardy. 

Thus the question arises: Has the vast store of ingenuity 
exercised. in the excogitation of these totemic origin theories, has 
the heavy labor of furnishing them with the necessary accessories of 
fact, analogy, and suggestion, been repaid by the results? No one 
who has followed totemic discussions for the last quarter of a 
century or so will hesitate to answer this question in the negative. 
Our comprehension ol totemic phenomena has not been enhanced by 
these origin theories; at best they have proved of indirect value 
by stimulating totemic research. ‘The futility of hunting for first 
origins, whether totemic or not, can best be realized if one Imagines 
for a moment that all first origins of human institutions were 
revealed. They would no doubt present a sensational picture, full 
of local calor and whimsicality, of improbabilities, and even of 
“impossibilities.” But one may well doubt the scientific value of 
such a revelation. First origins are a matter of "chance," they 
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are unique individual events presenting at best a gossipy interest. 
The search for first origins, like the search of the alchemist, is 
vain.! 

Without challenging the above proposition that all hypother- 
ical reconstructions of specific processes are futile, we may well 
ask whether some general and fundamental principle involved in 
all totemic processes could not be found. The discovery of such a 
principle would further our comprehension of totemic phenomena 
and supply a valuable guide for the study of those totemic processes 
which may still be available for first-hand research. 

| propose in what follows to direct attention to the presence of 
such a principle. Let us remember that in all totemic communities 
we find a group differentiated into clans which display sets of 
totemic features different in specific content but homologous in 
form and function? Can it be conceived that these features de- 
veloped in the different clans independently? When one considers 
that the clans of a totemic organization are so interwoven as to 
constitute, to all appearance, an integral system; and that the 
homology of the clans is objectively, for the observer, as well as 
subjectively, for the totemite, the most patent fact about a totemic 
organization, one cannot but realize that any such series, of inde- 
pendent developments lies entirely beyond the range of probability. 
But if the assumption of the independent development of totemic 
clan features is rejected, we must accept the only alternative 
assumption of a process of diffusion, On the other hand, the 
totemic features cannot be regarded as a contemporancous growth; 

(Tt will be noticed thar throughout this discuslon totemian was aeeuined to be 
of polygenrtic origin. The reasons for thie view have been presented elsewhere (see 
"Тоа, ап Analytical Study," Journal of American Folk-lore, тото, рр. аба л). 
In an urticle on. the origin òl exogamy (Archir für Rechti- umd Wirtichafts philosophie, 
April, 1512), is well as in hiis recent Die Elemeute der Volkerpsyehologie, Wind іпзімз 
that the remarkable similarity of totemic phenomena all over the world. as disclosed 
particularly by Frazer's survey, inevitably leada to the assumption of an essential unity 
of totemic institutions, Bit thie aimilarity may alao be dee to convergence under the 
directing influence of such a factor aa the tendency for specific socialieation (ef. my 
“Totemixmn ond Exogamy defmed: a Rejoinder.” American Ангора. 1911. 
p. 596; and ^ Andrew Lang on Method m the Study of Totemism,  ibid., 1912, p. 3841. 

T" Andrew Lang on Method in the Study ol Totemim," Amrrican Amnthropologii, 
1913, p. 354. 
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as regards the order of their appearance in a. totemic complex, the 
features must be conceived of as a temporal series. Guided by these 
two assumptions, we may now visualize the totemic process at an 
extremely early stage of its growth. The tribe is differentiated 
into a number of social units or clams, The psychic atmosphere 
(Thurnwald’s Denkart) is saturated with totemic possibilities. 
The stage is set for a first origin of totemism. Most totemic origin 
theories may claim the right of supplying ane, but it is not with 
them we are here concerned. The first origin—animal name, taboo, 
sacred animal, myth of descent—is assumed to have occurred in 
one, ör in a few, of the clans, Still there is nò totemism. But 
presently, with the psychological conditions remaining favorable, 
another cian adopts the feature. Then another, and another. 
Finally all the clang have it. The features in the various clans are 
not identical but they are equivalent, and they become specific 
clan characteristics,—become socialized. The totemic process has 
begun. In the same way other features begin to develop. They 
may arise in one or another clan through "inner" growth, or they 
тау соте [rom the outside, through contact with other tribes. No 
sooner is a new feature evolved or adopted by a clan than it starts 
on its round of diffusion until all the clans have incorporated it. 
"Thus the totemic orgamzation grows and increases in. complexity. 
Meanwhile, each feature in à clan stands for functional solidarity, 

! A quarter ol a century ago Andrew Lang pointed out that totemiam nriust have 
arisen in à paychic atmüsphere eongenial to [tà Jnception and growth. Ina paper real 
before the British Association for the Advancement of Science (Portamonth, 1911: 
see abstract irn fan, October. tort) l referred) to the analysis of the paycho-socio- 
logikal conditioni umderiying totemism wa the ultimate and most fundamental oí 
lemic problema, The thearetionl principles Involved in all uch problemi were 
ably dlseussed by Lévy-Bruhl in Ler fonsiiom: mintale des sociétés inférieures, while a 
first cinstructive artempt in thia direction, with reference to specifically totemic studies, 
was mide by Thurmwald (see hia " Die Denkart als Wurrel des Totemlanius" Korre- 
apondems- Hiull der deutschen Ceselschast fir Anthropologie. Ethwologic wand Lrperchichte, 
Bd. XLI, pp. 173-179). | 

* it tet further be noted that the diffusion of the feature does not here proceed 
from lodividea! to individunl merely; which ls, indecd, the way in which every custom 
Bnreads through a community, The individuals, to be aure, are the ultimate unita to 
whom refer the functions lor which the totemic features etand, But the diffusion of 


totemii: features proceeds from elan to elan; atid the Emdividualalof cach clan, when their 
turns arrive, do not adopt the feature [tself but its homologue. 
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and asthe number of features multiplies, the solidarity increases. 
On the other hand, the homology of the clans also- gains in com- 
plexity and completeness, and the realization of such homology; at 
first no doubt unconscious, may tend to rise into the consciousness 
of the totemites. It need not be assumed that a new feature always 
appears in the same clan, but it does not seem improbable that such 
‘a tendency should develop. One or a few clans may thus assume 
the function of setting totemic fashion.’ 

In the early days of a totemic complex the diffusion of a new 
feature throughout the clan system must be a slow process. But as 
each clan consolidates through the continuous superposition of 
common functions, and as the equivalence of the clans progressi 
with the addition of every new feature with reference to which the 
clans become homologous, this process of diffusion must become 
increasingly rapid and smooth, As feature upon feature springs 
up in one or another clan, their spread to other clans becomes à 
traditionally approved procedure, and the course and direction of 
the diffusion may also become fixed and stereotyped? 


oo: 









lft ought to be possible, even àt this late hour, tz ascertain in how far this con- 

*A reader conversant with the subject will probably tave observed thar the 
aseuniguion of & pre-existing clun system at the inception oí a totemic complex could 
not be justified on the sume ground ag the aseunrption of a first origin. The procesdure 
is, indeed, artificial, For part at least of the totemle procets may be conceived as 
antedating the formation of. à hard-and-last clan system, and having its source in 
the loose local organization out of which every clan system muat hove prong. Іп the 
course of social evolution the translarmation of «och loose local groups into a chum 
system must have occurred innimerahle times With increasing solidarity the local 
groupe would gradually assume the choracter of ot first vague social units. Through 
intercourse und intermarriage between the groupe, with or without exogamy, the 
individuals of the groupe would become distributed in the different localities — Thus 
a foundation would be lali for a clun system, which in time оша become fuced. ard 


lt i» by no meani improbable that in certain cases the totemic proms beran 
while the groupe etl had their original local character. The process, to be sure, нші 
have been an exceedingly flow one. The multiplication of features; the consolidation 
of each group; the rise сі а sense of equivalence between the groups, —these are aspects 
al the totemle process that could not fnd in Josal communities the material and ерігі; 
lor tatemic transformations, which are so plentilully supplied ia à clan system. — In the 
course, bowever, ol. the redistribution of the groupe referred to above. the totemic 
features and tendencle» muy have proved powerful agents iu furthering the differ 
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The central point of the above theory of the origin of totemism 
lies in the conception that the building up of a totemic complex 
consists of a series of totemic features which appear one by one (àr 
possibly in small groups), spread from clan to clan, became socialized 
in the clans and absorbed in the complex. Each new feature; on 
ite appearance in-a clan, becomes a pattern presently followed by 
other clans until. the wave of diffusion haa swept over them all. The 
theory may thus be fitly called (Ле pattern theory of the origin 
of totemism. It may be regarded as a compromise between the 
views of those whose thirst for interpretations cannot be quenched 
by anything save a first origin, and the views of those who do not 
believe in any hypothetical reconstructions. Attempts at recon- 
ciliation by compromise are seldom successful in science, and the 
theory seems to be doomed to rejection by both camps. | тау 
therefore be permitted to emphasize the two aspects of the theory 
which, to my mind, should commend it to the attention of totem- 
izing etlinologists. Being convinced that the search for first origins 
isa vain pursuit, | eliminate from my theory all assumption as to the 
specific character of the first origin of a totemic complex. I simply 
assume one. The seconil important aspect of the theory is the 
conception of the waves of diffusion through which each new feature 
is assimilated by the complex. This conception is purely hypo- 
thetical, that is, it cannot be substantiated by anything we know 
as actually occurring in totemic complexes, but it is supported by 
what we know of the psychology of social processes. It seems; in 
fact, to. formulate the only way in which a totemic complex: can 
conu into being. 

"The theory offers à ready explanation of various totemic 
anomalies," When one finds that one totemic community has only 
animal totems aml another only bird totems, the tendency is to look 
for deep-rooted causes. It cannot, of course, be denied that some 





жица, and етм нщ of chine; wherenpen the process would asume the char- 
acter Gitlin! inthe text. Mopoover, the totemic procemes befoee ancl ает the dormis 
Моп of» can syarem, woull mot differ in principle but rather in the rapidity ond 
anodhers of lie devitopment This motè may thus prve as un amplification of 
the theory propouniled in the text, without, however, modifying the latter in any 
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peculiarity in thë environment or beliefs of the group may lead to 
such special developments. The explanation, however, may also 
lis in the fact that in one community a few animal names, 
adopted by several clans, fixed the pattern, which was followed hy 
the other clans; while in another instance, the same occurred with 
bini names. In still other numerous instances the character of the 
names did not become stereotyped until some animal, bird, and 
plant names were taken, resulting in the distribution of names most 
frequently found in totemic communities. Double totems, ая 
among the Baganda, or linked quadruple totems, as among the 
Massim of New Guinea, can be accounted for along the same lines. 
Not that the double or quadrupie totems need be assumed to have 
constituted the primary condition in these communities. In the 
early stages of their development these totemic complexes may 
have had the normal one-clan one-torem aspect, But presently 
some unconventional’ cause” doubled the totems in one or a few 
clana: other clana followed suit; and so on. 

[t will, 1 trust, be seen that the pattern theory may be regarded 
аза theory af the origin of totemism only in so far as it represents 
an attempt to suggest the mechanism of totemic processes, ór what 
the boy Maxwell would have called “the particular go” of totemic 
complexes. 
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CERTAIN IROQUOIS TREE MYTHS AND SYMBOLS 
By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


STUDENT of Iroquoian folklore, ceremony, or history will 

A noté the many striking instances in which sacred or symbolic 

trees are mentioned. One finds allusions to such trees not 

only in the myths and traditions that have long been known to 

literature, and in the speeches of Iroquois chiefs in council with the 

French and English colonists, but also in the more recently dis- 
covered wampum codes and in the rituals of the folk-cults. 

There are many references to the "tree of peace" in the colonial 
documents on Indian relations: Cadwallader Colden, for example, 
quotes the reply of the Mohawk chief to Lord Effingham in July, 
1684. The Mohawk agreed to the proposals for peace and their 
spokesman said: "We now plant a Tree who's tops will reach the 
sun, and its Branches spread far abroad, so that it shall be seen afar 
off; and we shall shelter ourselves under it, and live in Peace, with- 
out molestation.” (Gives Two Beavers.)! 

In a footnote Colden says that the Five Nations always. express 
peace under the metaphor of a tree. Indeed, in the speech, a part 
of which is quoted above, the peace tree is mentioned several times. 

In Garangula's reply to De la Barre, as recorded by Lahontan, 
are other references to the “tree.” In his "harangue" Garangula 
said: 

"We fel upon the Hines and the Oumamiis, because they cut 
down the Trees of Peace..." “The Tsonontovans, Gayogouans, 
Onnotagues, Onnoyoutes, and Agnies declare that they interred the 
Axe at Cataracuoy in the Presence of your Predecessor in the very Center 
of the Fort; and planted the Tree of Peace in the same place: ‘twas then 
stipulated that the Fort should be used asa Place of Retreat for Mer- 
chants, and not as à Refuge for Soldiers, . . , You ought to take Care 
that so great a number of Militial Men as we now see... do not 


i Cobden, Midury of Ше Гіте Nationt, reprint, p. 58, New Vork, 1565, 
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stifle and choke the Tree of Peace... it must needs be of pernicious 
Consequences to stop its Growth and hinder it to shade both your 
Country. and ours with its Leaves" 


‘The above examples are only a few of many that might be 
quoted to show how commonly the Iroquois mentioned the peace 
tree. There are also references to the tree that was uprooted “to 
afford a cavity in which to bury all weapons of war," the tree being 
replanted as a memorial. 

In tlie Iroquoian myth, whether Cherokee, Huron, Wyandot, 
Seneca, or Mohawk, the "tree of the upper-world " 1s mentioned, 





Fic. gp The pictógraph of the sky-dame in the Walam Olum- ais interpreted 
“ar all timed above tho earth.” 6, “He made them laum und moon) all to move 
evenly.” 


though the character of the tree differs according to the tribe and 
sometimes according to the myth-teller. 

Before the formation of the lower or earth world the Wyandot 
tell of the upper or sky world and of the " Big Chief" whose daughter 
became strangely il? The chief instructs hrs daughter to “dig up 
the wild apple tree; what will cure her she can pluck from among ita 
roots," David Boyle? wondered why the apple tree was called 
"wild," but that the narrator meant wild-apple and not wild apple 
is shown by the fact that in same versions the Seneca called the tree 
the crab-apple. The native apple tree with its small fruit was 
intended by the Indian myth-teller, who knew also of the cultivated 
apple and took the simplest way to differentiate the two. 

With the Seneca this tree is described more fully. In manu- 

t Lahontan, Vevagies, vol. 1, p. 42, London. 1735. 

! Connelley, W. E.. Wyandot Folk Lorr, Topeka, 1885. 

' Boyle, The Troquola, in Archeological Report gf (laris foe roos, p. 147. 
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script left by Mrs Asher Wright, the aged missionary to the Seneca, 
1 find the cosmologie myth as related to her by Esquire Johnson, a 
Seneca, in 1870. Mrs Wright and her husband understood the 
Seneca language perfectly and published a mission magazine in 
that tongue as early as 1838. Her translation of Johnson's myth 
should therefore be considered authentic. She wrote: 

“There was a vast expanse of -water.. , . Above it was the great 
blue arch of air but no signs of anything solid, . . . In the clear sky 
was an unseen Hoating island sufficiently firm to allow trees to grow upon 
it, and there were men-beings there. There was one great chief who gave 
the law to all the Ongweh or beings on the island. In the center of the 
island there grew a tree so tall that no one of the beings who lived there 
could see its top. On its branches flowers and fruit hung all the year 
round. The beings who lived on the island used to come to the tree 
and eat the fruit and smell the sweet perfume of the Bowers. On one 
occasion the chief desired that the tree be pulled up. The Great Chief 
was called to look at the great pit which was to be seen where the tree 
had stood." 

The story continues with the usual description of how the Sky- 
mother was pushed into the hole in the sky and fell upon the wings 
of the waterfowl who placed her on the turtle's back. — After this 
mention of the celestial tree in the same manuscript is the story of 
the central world-tree. After the birth of the twins, Light One and 
Toad-like (or dark) One, the Light One, also known as Good-minded, 
noticing that there was no light, created the "tree of light." This 
was a great tree having at its topmost branch a great ball of light. 
At this time the sun had not been created. It is significant, as will 
appear later, that the Good-minded made his tree of light one that 
brought forth flowers from every branch, After he had continued 
experimenting and improving the earth, “he made a new light and 
hung it on the neck of a being, and he called the new light Gaa- 
gwaa (gá''gwa) and instructed its bearer to run his course daily in 
the heavens." Shortly after he is said to have "dug up the tree of 
light, and looking into the pool of water in which the stump [trunk] 
had grown, he saw the reflection of his own face and thereupon 
conceived the idea of creating Ongwe and made them both a man 
and a woman.” 
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The central world-tree is found also in Delaware mythology, 
though so far as 1 can discover it is not called the tree of light. 
The Journal of Dankers and Slyter' records the story of creation as 
heard from the Lenape of New Jersey in 1679. All things came 
from a tortoise, the Indians told them. “It had brought forth 
the world, and in the middle of its back had sprung a tree upon 
whose branches men had grown. This relation between men and 
the tree is interesting in comparison with the Iroquois myth, as it 
is also conceived to be the central world-tree. Both the Lenape and 
the Iroquois ideas are symbolic and those who delight in flights of 
imagination might draw much from both. 

The Seneca world-tree is described elsewhere in my notes zs a 
tree whose branches pierce the sky and whose roots extend to the 
waters of the underworld. This tree is mentioned in various cere- 
monial rites of the Iroquois, With the False Face Company, 
Hadigo"''sd shoo", for example, the Great Face, chief of all the 
False Faces, is said to be the invisible giant that guards the world 
tree (gaindowü'n£). He rubs his turtle-shell rattle upon it to obtain 
its power, and this he imparts to all the visible false-faces worn by 
the company. In visible token of this belief the members of the 
company rub their turtle rattles on pine-tree trunks, believing 
that thereby they become imbued with both the earth-power and 
the sky-power. In this use of the turtle-shell rattle there is perhaps 
a recognition of the connection between the turtle and the world-tree 
that grows upon the primal turtle's back. 

In the prologue of the Wampum Code of the Five Nations 
confederacy we again find references to a symbolic “great tree." 
In the code of Dekinawi'dé, the Iroquois culture hero exclaims: 

"I am Dekandwi'dé, and with the Five Nations confederate lords 
(rodiya'ner) | plant the Tree of the Great Peace. T plant itin your 
territory, Adodárho and the Onondaga nation, in the territory of you 
who are Fire-keepers. 

"I name the tree the Tree of the Great Long Leaves. Under the 

‘Journal of a Voyage to Mew York in 1639-80. by Jasper Dankert and Peter 
Slyter, translated In Trans. I= f- Mtn. Soc vol. 1, 1867. 


TWith the New England Indiana the idea was heki that men were bound by 
Glooskap in a hole maidle by an arrow which he had shot ito an ash tree, 
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shade of this Tree of Peace we spread the soft, feathery down of the 
globe thistle, there beneath the spreading branches of the Tree of Peace." 

In the second "law" of the code, the four roots of the “tree” 
are described, and the law-giver says: 

"If any individual or any nation outside the Five Nations shall obey 
the laws of the Great Peace and make known their disposition to the 
Lords of the Confederacy, they may trace the Roots to the Tree, and if 
their minds are clean and obedient . . . they shall be welcome to take 
shelter beneath the Tree of the Long Leaves. 

“We place in the top of the Tree of the Long Leaves an Eagle who Is 
able te see ofar; , .. he will warn the people.” 

In another place is the following: 

"L Dekánáwi'dé, and the union lords now uproot the tallest pine 
tree and into the cavity thereby made we cast all weapons of war. Into 
the depths of the earth, down into the deep under-earth currents of water 
Howing to unknown regions we cast all the weapons of strife, We 
bury them from sight and we plant again the tree. Thus shall the 
Great Peace, Kay&"narht'kó'wa, be established." 

These laws and figures of speech are evidently those which the 
Iroquois speakers had. in mind when addressing “peace councils” 
with the whites. 

Symbolic trees appear not only in Iroquois history, mythology, 
and folk beliefs, but also in their decorative art. The numerous 
decorative forms of trees embroidered in moose-hair and porcupine- 
quills by the eastern Algonquians, by the Hurons, and by the 
Iroquois appear to be attempts to represent the world-tree and the 
celestial tree, in some cases, with ‘all manner of fruits and flowers,” 
Many, if not most, of the modern descendants of the old-time 
Indians, who copy these old designs, have forgotten. their meanings, 
and some have even invented new explanations. A few of the more 
conservative, however, still remember the true meanings of their 
designs and from these much of interest has been learned. Nothing 
can be expected from groups who have merely borrowed the designs. 

In examining samples of Iroquois decorative art one is imme- 
diately impressed with the repeated use of a pattern consisting of a 
semicircle resting upon two parallel, horizontal lines, having at the 
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top two divergent curved lines, each springing from the same point 
and curving outward like the end of a split dandelion stalk (see fig. 
62, b). This design, or symbol, with the Iroquois represents the 
celestial tree growing from the top of the sky, or, more properly, 
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Fic. 40.-—Borders embroidered |ü moose-hair оп deerskin garments. (Seneca 
apecimens in the New Vork State Museum,) a le the “two curve” pattern commen 
in Iroquolan decomtion. § represents a eeriey of “sky-lomes” resting upou the 
exrth, the two parallel horizontal lines. e representa a series of the " trees" of Iro 
gual: eymboliam "Phe unit of the design la ludicated by т-н. d shows a scties oí 
suns und celeatiul tress resting on the sky-dome. 


from the bottom of the "above-sky-world " (ga'oftyd' gà). The 
two parallel lines represent the earth. This symbol is found with 
the same meaning among the Delawares. In the Walam Olum! 
parallel semicircles represent the sky-dome, though single semicircles 
also appear. Two parallel horizontal lines likewise represent the 
earth (see fig. 59, à). 

With the Iroquois the sky-dome and earth symbols are employed 








i Brinton, Lewope and their. Legends, p. 170, Philadelphia, 1885. 
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as pattern designs for decorating clothing. Nearly always these 
symbols are associated with the celestial-tree symbol, though some- 
times this is employed alone, These patterns appear embroidered 
in moose-hair, poreupine-quills, and beads as borders for leggings, 
skirts, breech-clouts, and mocca- 
aims (see fig. 60). Occasionally 
the pattern is found on head- 
bands and hair ornaments, In 
som causes, especially im. exam- 
ples of silverwork and beaded 
articles, it seems evident that 
the decorator has not the mean- 
ing of lis pattern in mined This 
is true of most of the more mod- 
ern attempts to use it. 

! These outward curving de- 
PE ciens, besides being symbole of 
the celestial tree, have a second- 
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wee” O meaning, that of life, living, 


ee Ye Чь Sa ad light. Curving inward upon 
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2 wi й" SH themselves, they sometimes rep 

resent sleep and death. Figure 

| ud - 61 shows this design on a legging 
Fic. 61.—Fortion of legging strip. The StTip. In figure 62, A, it is tised 

inward curving design at the top sometimes In conjunction with a sleepmg 


тушнше g“leep of death, CSpecitmens eul- sun. The Onondaga call the 
lected for the New York State Museum by hurihia desl | “ы 
M. R. Harrington.) üoubic-curve design e" sa, 


tendril. 

In this connection it may be well to note that the "horns" 
wampum, When placed upon the body of a deceased civil chief, is 
curved inward, the two ends touching and forming the outline of a 
circle or heart, When the condoling ceremonial chief finishes his 
address and is about to lift the strands of wampum from the corpse 
ta hand them to the successor, he turns the wampurn-string іп 
such manner that the ends point outward and away from each other. 
These particular symbols, while representing death and Wife respec- 
tively, are regarded as horn, not as tree, symbols. The wampum eo 
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emploved is called "the horns" (ond gathod) and alludes to the 
symbolie title of the civil chief (rayaner). 

The celestial-tree symbol also appears as a trefoil. The third 
tendril, or branch, unfolds from the center of the tree (see fig. 62, с). 
A fourth branch is often used, when it appears às a double tree (see 
Пр. 62, 4). In figure 62, e, the night sun is represented above the 
world tree, and this sign is found to be the same in meaning as that 
shown in figure 62, 4. In figure 62, f, the day sun is represented 
as shining at zenith above the world tree. Іп figure 62, p, the sin- 





FrG.63.—Various forme of the sky-ome symbol aa employed in Iroquois moose. 
hair and gnili erbriidery. 


above-the-sky is awake and perching in the celestial tree. Al of 
these designs are found on borders. of Troquois garments, some of 
which are shown in plate xxxv. 

Another important modification of the sky-dome and celestial- 
tree combination is that which represents the skv-«lome with the 
celestial tree upon it and the earth tree within. the dome below 
and resting upon a long intersection of an oval (possibly representing 
the turtle) and sending its long leaves or branches upward to the 
sky-arch. This design is shown on the beaded borders of the 
skirts represented at the bottom of plate Xxxv, and especially well 
in the first skirt. Both of these specimens were collected by Lewis 
H- Morgan for the Xew York State Museum, where they now are. 
The same symbol is shown in the small ornament in the center at 
the top of the plate, 
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Sometimes the design is used as the motive of a rosette or other 
balanced design. Morgan figures several, and the Report of the 
Director of the State Museum of New York for 1907 shows a picture 
of Red Jacket’s pipe pouch ornamented with such a pattern. 

| „ There the ends of the tendrils 
are aplit and represented as con- 
ventional flowers. Figure 63 
gives the outline of this pattern. 
In other instances the motive is 
built upward upon itself, as 
shown in бриге 64. The first 
"tree" in this figure is copied 
from Lafitau! and the others 
from Mohawk moccasin toes. 

One simple tendril, or arm, 
is occasionally used asa border, 
as isshown on the moccasin in 
hgure 65. Even the Yuchi are 
familiar with this ornament, as 
has been shown by Dr Speck.* 

With the Lroquois the celes- 
Fro, 63.—Quill embroidery employing the tial-tree symbol is represented 

Dwo-cnrve unit, Seneca specimen, generally by this aries-like figure. 
The earth-tree, on the other hand, is less Highly conventional 
ized. With the Iroquois; as with many other tribes of the forest 
area of North America, the Ojibwa for example, the ordinary 
tree sign is commonly used—that depicting the upward slanting 
branches of the balsam fir. Figure 66 shows an Ojibwa picto- 
graph which is interpreted as "the big tree in the middle of the 
earth.” The termina) buds on the conventionalized trees of 
the Huron moose-hair embroidery type resemble in form this 
balsam-fir symbol. The Hurons, indeed, call the bud “balsam 
fir." "The method of slanting the hair to form the design creates 





FLafitau, Mirars des Sauvage Ameriquuiny, tame TL, pl. 3. p. 43, laris, 1724. 
‘Speck, Frank G. Ethnology of the Yuchi Indiana. Anthropological Papers of the 
University uf Pennislvenia, vol, t, na. 2, 1099. 


"See Spotl F. G., Huron Moose Halr Embroidery, American A wiliro pologist, 
n. 2*4 vol. T3. fr 1; p; 1 
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the resemblance and in all probability causes the confusion. Used 
alone, the “bud” would be a tree if placed in proper position, but 
as ordinarily used by the Hurons, at the extremity of an embroidered 
branch (see fig. 67), it seems paradoxical to find a tree on the small 
end of one of its branches. This is discussed more fully hereinafter. 

Figure 62, e, f, show the Iroquois “middle-of-the-world tree” 
as used in conjunction with the sky-dome and sun symbols, 





Bic. t4—Varlous forme of the celestial tree. Here the unit 15 superposed to 
form rhe tree. 


Another, and more elaborate, form of the “tree” as it appears 
in Iroquoian decorative art is a flowering plant or tree having con- 
ventionalized leaves (generally "long leaves"), branches. buds, 
tendrils; and flowers. In plate xxxvi ts shown the flowering tree 
as embroidered in porcupine-quills on an Iroquois pouch collected 
by Lewis H. Morgan and now in the New York State Museum. It 
will be observed that here the diverging curved lines play a con- 
spicuous part in the make-up ofthe tree. Like all Iroquois symbolic 
trees of the purely conventional type, this is exactly balanced on 
each side of the central line that represents the trunk or stalk. 

With the Hurons these trees are likewise used as an adornment 
for bags and other things where a comparatively large surface is 
afforded, Dr Speck illustrates one of these trees in the article on 
moosé-hair embroidery previously cited, and gives the Huron 
interpretation of the various parts of the tree. The Huron design 
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appears in figure 67, 4, which is similar to the one illustrated by 
Dr Speck. [t is interesting to note that with the Hurons the top- 
most flower is called nota flower but a star, this suggesting some dim 
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Fic. 62.— 5eneca& moccusin abowing 
кіпшіс теініді used as в decorative 
borniet. 


recollection af the " tree of light." 
The confederate Iroquois made sim- 
lat trees (see pl. XXXVI; also fig. 
67, 6), though they interpret some 
of the parts somewhat differently. 
With them the significance of the 
tree is recognized. Mr Hewitt 
describes the tree in. hi$ Onondaga 
creation myth! His informants 
in relating the myth said: “And 
there beside the lodge stands the 
tree that is called Tooth (One "djd). 
Moreover, the blossoms this stand- 
ing tree bears cause the world to 


fight, making it light for men-be- 


ings dwelling there." This agrees 
with the Seneca version previously 
cited, 

The “tree of peace" symbolic- 
ally planted by Dekiinawi'dé, as has 
been noted, was called the "tree of 
the great long leaves." — It will be 
observed that the "tree of light," 
in nearly everv case where leaves 
are shown at all, has long, sword- 
like leaves. This is true in the 
case of the older patterns of the 
Hurons as well as of the Iroquois. 
The Hurons, however, now call 
these long leaves "dead branches" 
and the unopened flowers “balsam 
hr. * 


‘Hewitt, J. №. B. Iroquols Cosmology, 2211 4m. Rep. Bur. Am. Elhu., Washing 


tns, 1903. prt 4. TH 251 
Speck, oF cit 
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The Hurons, as most of the Iroquois. have probably forgotten 
or confused the true names of the elements of their designs. These 
designs, with the Hurons at least, seem to have undergone some 
change, due to the necessities of trade—of working their patterns 
quickly in outline. Compare the Huron and the Iroquois lormas 
in figure 67,a and 5. [t is most important to observe, however, that 
oftentimes, when the object of using a symbol is- primarily for 
decorative purposes, the Indian artist or needle-worker gives parts 
of the design " pattern names" often at entire variance with the real 
meaning of the part but based on real or fancied 
resemblance. With the Hurons, with whom the 
decorative element i now of primary import- 
ance, this seems to have been the case. Indeed, 
Dr Speck does not say that the parts of the de- 
aigna which he illustrates ane symbols, though he 
gives the names which the Hurons told him. 
The Hurons are very likely making “trees of „ма, 
light" and do not. know it, in this respect being Fia. 66, —"' The 
similar to their Iroquois brethren. The designs biz tree in the mil- 

е 4 Ше of the earth.” 
are worked, as some of my Indian informants Fon he Ojibwa 
say, “because they are Indian,” and likewise be- миља. 
cause they have become accustomed to them 
and because there seems nothing more: appropriate to Invent. 

This instance suggests how, with change of environment, myths, 
symbols, and ceremonial rites may lose their earlier meaning and 
yet preserve their outward form. 

The "two-curve'" motive in Indian art is widely distributed 
throughout America. In many instances it seems to have meanings 
similar to that given it by the Iroquois: though there are other 
instances in which it has not, It is sometimes used, with a few 
simple additians, to represent the face of the thunderbird, or even 
the human face, at least the eves and nose. [n a more elaborate 
form it is found in the Fejérváry codex as a tree symbol, though 
a variation of the form in the Vienna clex makes the cross-section 
of a vase. 

It is not strange that the simple outline should be found almost 
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universally. Tt is one of those conceptions in art that would occur 
to any people independently. Many things in nature suggest it. 


]t i5 not its outline, however, so much as its use as a definite symbol 


and its combination with others that gives it interest to the writer, 





F6. 67.—9, Huron moose-hair embroljery tree. (The large flower at the top ia 


called s star hy the Hurona) Б, Белета porcupine-qQuil| emlimidéery tme (From 


phrtographs of speclinenma in the New York Stale Musean. 


The worlkd-tree with its long leaves and luminous flowers is 
worthy of more detailed consideration. [t seems to have been à 
deep-rooted concept with certam branches of the Algonquian stock 
and of the Iroquois, affecting not only tlieir mythology and cere- 
тоша! language, but also their decorative art. Whether the idea 
has a deeper and more primitive meaning than here suggested 
the author docs not pretend to know. 


AEW VORE Srare MusrcM 
ALBANY, NEw YDRE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PREHISTORIC 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHEOLOGY, GENEVA 


(INTERNATIONAL ANTHROPOMETRIC AGREEM EXT) 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


HE Fourteenth International Congress of Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology and Archeology was held in the aula of the University, 
Geneva, September 9-14, 1912... On the evening of the 8th, 

Professor Eugéne Pittard, president of the Congress, and Pro- 
fessor Edouard Naville, honorary president, received the members 
informally at the Atheneum. The attendance was good throughout 
the week, 149 delegates being present from 112 institutions repre- 
senting at least 20 nations, 12 of which sent government delegates. 
A. Hrilitka, George Grant MacCurdy, and Charles Peabody repre- 
sented the United States Government, The total enrolment was 
nearly Gtk), 

More than six years had elapsed since the last Congress (Monaco) 
was held. In view of the immense progress made in the domain 
of the prehistoric during this time, the program was exceptionally 
long and interesting. As no provision had been made for a division 
of the program into sections, each treating a related group ol sub- 
jects, it was necessary not only to limit each speaker to ten minutes 
but also to abridge the discussion far beyond a desirable limit. 
Fortunately, however, many of the papers were supplemented by 
generous exhibits of original specimens, casts, drawings, plans, 
photographs, etc, for which the University furnished suitable 
cases and ample and convenient wall space. The large collection 
of original specimens from Spain, including remains of Elephas 
anliquus associated with a Chellean and perhaps pre-Chellean 
industry, and the Celr-Iberian sepultures, exhibited by the Marquis . 
of Cerralbo, deserve special mention. Other exhihitors, ta all of 
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whom the thanks of the members present are due, will be named 
m the program that is tà follow, 

The following amendments to the constitution, recommended at 
the Congress of Monaco, were adopted at the firat seance of the 
Geneva. Congress and went immediately into effect: 

"The official language of the Congress is French; it is used for the 
publication of the proceedings and the correspondence of the Commission 
of organization and of the Committee, However, the members of the 
Congress may, in their letters, communications, or readings make use of 
German, English, or Italian. Communications in these three languages 
shall be accompanied by a résumé in French, and the discussions before 
the Congress shall continue to be made in French. 

“The maximum number of communications which any author may 
cuter on the program 1s limited to four." 

Ai the same seance an anthropometric commission, consisting 
of the following members, was appointed to continue the work of 
unification of anthropometric measurements begun at the Congress 
of Monaco! and to report at the close of the session: MM. Chantre 
(France), Czekanowski (Russia), Duckworth (Great Britain), Fras- 
setto (Italy), Giuffrida-Ruggeri (Italy), Godin (France), Hillebrand 
(Hungary), Hoyos Sainz (Spain), Hrdlicka (United States), Loth 
(Russian Poland), von Luschan (Germany), MacCurdy (United 
States), Manouvrier (France), Marett (Great Britain), Mayet 
(France), Mochi (Italy), Musgrove (Great Britain), Pittard (Switzer- 
land), Rivet (France), Schlaginhaufen (Switzerland), Sergi (Italy), 
Sollas (Great Britain), Volkov (Russia), Weisgerber (France). 

This commission held three meetings: on the 11th. under the 
presidency of Manouvrier; on the 13th under the presidency of 
Sergi; on the 14th under the presidency af Duckworth. 

The reporters appointed were Duckworth, Rivet, and Schlagin- 
haufen. 

The entire report was adopted unanimously by the commission in 
the meeting of the 14th, and by the Congress on the same day in 
its closing session. 





‘ Compit Hinde, Congr. intern. dante. et d'archéol. Prefitts.. 14° session, Monaco, 
зраб. боше н, рр. 117-394. 
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INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT FOR THE lNIFICATION OF ANTHROFOMETRIC 
MEASURES ON THE LiviNG 
General. Principles 

a, For measurements on living subjects, the upright postion & adopted. 

b. The projection method is adopted, except in cases where special mention 
is made of a different method. 

£^. For paired measurements, it 1a recommended to operate on the left sile and 
to take bilateral measurements for the height of the acromion and the great 
trochanter above the surfoce on which the subject stands 

і. Observers are urged always to indicate precisely thelr method amd instru- 
mentation. 

e. lt ià very partizcalurly recommended to. persona desireus ol using anthro- 
pornetry not to be content with à theoretical study af the meaauring processes, but 
ta learn them practically in the different taboratones where they are taught. 


Measures an. Detaii? 

1. Height —Subject standing on a horizontal firm eurlace (not leaning againat 
a vertical wall or support), the arms pendent, the palm of the hand turned inward, 
the fingers vertical, the heels touching, the eyes directed horizontally. Іп this 
position measure the height of the vertex above the horizontal surface on which 
the subject stondis. 

*2. Auditory opening —Startmy pomt: the anterior portion of the notch 
between the rrágus and the helix (point already adopred at the Monaco Congress, 
Op. cit., p. 391). 

"3. Chwu.— Starting point: median point on thè inlerior borer of the 
mandible. 

“4. Presternal natch.—3At its lowest point. 
*s, Nipple—Start [rom it» center. Exeliide women with pemlent Intensts, 

*6. Umbhilicus —Center of the umbilical cicatrice. 

"7. Pubexs.—Median point on the upper border of thè symphysis pubis In 
cases where it ia dificult to locate this point, be guided by the lower ventral fold. 

"8. Sganous process of the fifth himbar veriebra — To find thik point easily, 
cause the trunk of the subject to be flexed. a position in which the spinous process 
in question is indicated by а prominence. 

ә. Height sitting. —Cause the subject to be seated on a stool, horizontal and 
firm, 3o to 40 cm.. in height (this height varying with the height of che subject), 
the lega feed. Place the back in contact with a vertical plane or with the 

anthropometer at the level of the sacral region amd between the two shouldler- 
blades. The head should be in the same posirion as for the height. standing. 
Measure the bright of the vertex above the horizontal plane of the stoal. 








* Tramslated from Ir Rivets copy. Measures marked by an asterisk are Шины 
for which the subject should be ln the same position a» lor the height (Graneusure No. à). 
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10, Height of the pelis.— The subject being in the position for the height sit- 
ting, measure rhe height of the summit of the iliac crest above the plane of the 
stool. 

"tt, Acromien,—Upper external bórder of the acromion. 

*12. Great frchanter — Upper border of the great trochanter. 

*15. Anterior superior diac spine-—Summit of this apine. — Tu:cases where it 
ia difficult to find this point, follow Poupart's ligament to its point of insertion, 
which ie precisely the apine in question. 

*14.. Ellow.—Hadio-humeral line. 

*is. IWris—1nferior point ol the sryloid process of the radius. 

"16. Extremely of the middle singer. | 

*17. Kucc.—Point on the upper margin of the internal tuberosity of the head 
of the tibia. 

«18. Amkle.—Inferior point ef the internal malleolus, 

tig Siretch—Place the subject against a wall, the arms extended hori- 
.sontally, ve haria completely open, the palm forward, and measure the distance 
from the extremity of one middle Anger to that of the other, Lf no wall le to be 
had, place the rigid anthropameter horizontally behind the subject, whose 
position should be the same aa above described, and take the mame measure. 
Whichever method i employed, demand of the subject the maximum extension. 

"20, Bi-acromsal diameter.— Maximum ilistance between the two acromions. 

ап. Bihumerot diamefers—Maximum distance between the two deltoid 
prominencees (measure of secondary importance). 

"22. Bimamelon.—Distance between the centers of the two nipples (same 
observatlin as for measure No, 5) (secondary measure). 

*23. Bier disweter.—Maximum distance between the external margins 
of the iljar cresta, 

*24. Bispinaf diameter— Distance hetween the two anterior superior iliac 
spincs [cf. measure No. 13). 

*25. Bitrochanieric diüiméter.— Maximum  iliatgnce between the external 
faces of the great trochanters: Tt $5 necessary to press firmly against the tissue. 

*26. External aniero-posterior diamrter of the peiviz—Starting pointe: in front, 
upper border of the symphysis pubis and in a median line: behind, summit of 
the spinous process of the fifth lumbar vertebra. 

“27. Tratrecroe diameter of the lhorax- No. 3.—Measured in a horizontal plane 
at the level of the xiphoii appendix, Take the average of the meuaures noted 
during inhalation and exhalatton, or take the measure in an intermediate state! 

“28; Trenserse diqmrter of the theraz No. 2—In a horizontal plane at the 


level of the upper border of the fourth chondro-sternal articulation (secondary 
measure). | 


! Fer measures Nos. 27-99 ИІ necessary io employ. calipera with large blunt 


extremities, ns tbe points of ordinary calipers would wip Inte the intercostal apaces. 
this falsifying the resulta. 
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"29. Anteroposterior diameter ef the thorax No, ti—Ln the same plane mi 
measure No, 27. 

"30. Amtero-pasterive dípmiler of the thorae Ne. 2.—I[n the same plane as 
measure Nu, 28 (secondary measure), 

*31. dfetght of the sternum.— Measures] with sliillmg compaas from the lowest 
point of the presternal notch to the base of the xiphoid appéndix. 

a2. Bicomdylaur diameter of the Aumerus (secondary measure). 

43- Brstyloid diameter of the forearm (socondary measure), 

34. Sword vlar diameter df the femur (secondary measure). 

35. Bimulieolar diameter (sccondary measure), 

"36. Thoracic circumfermnee.—Io a horizontal plane at the level of the hase 
of the xiphoid appendix (secondary measure). 

37. Circumference af the seck—The smallest circumference. 

38, Circtomference of the upper arm The maximum circumiereneg below the 
deltoid, the arm being in a atate of repour, 

a9. Circumference of the upper arm im contracted 11e —Maximum сігенп- 
ference at the same level as measure No. 38 (secondary measure). 

4o. Maximum circumference of tbe forearm.—At the level al tho apitrochlear 
amd epicondylar muscles, 4. &, immediately below the joint-level. 

AT. Minimum. circumference of he forearm.—XAbove the stylo] processes ol 
the radius and ulna. 

43. Maximum cireumferener of the ikigh.—ÀMt the level of the gluteal fold. 

43. Minimum circumference of tr thigh.—Tust above tho knee. 

A4. Circumfenenee af the calf.— The imaximum. 

45. Minimum circumference of Ie ankle. 

46 Minimum crcomference of Ае заби, Моз restricted portion of the ab 

47- Contour of ike hand—The right hand їз applied on a leaf of paper, the 
fingers moderately separated, the axis of the middle finger in Une with the axis 
of the forearm, Mark the twu extremities of the bletyloid fine: from these points 
trace the contour of the palm and fingers with a pencil cleft longitudinally and 
held perpendicular to the paper. Mark by prints the termination of euch inter- 
digital space and the metacarpo-phalangeal! articularion ar each aide. 

. 48. Contour of the font. —The right foot i& placed on a leal of paper, the leg 
being perpendicular to the paper. Mark by a stroke the extremities of the mal- 
leoli and the metatarsy-phulungeal articulation at cach side: then trace the contour 
of the foot andl toes in the same way as for measure No. 47, indicating the termi- 
nation of each interdigital space, It ia useless to trace the internal border between 
the malleolar 25] the metatarso-phalangeal! points, as jt would always be inexact. 

49. Height of the arch.—' The faot in th sare position as [or meaaure No. 48, 
measure by meani of a vertical sliding compass the vertical distance fram. the 
plane of support to the upper border of the acaphoid (secondary пиа). 

The Anthropometric Commission as well us the Congress unani- 
mously adopted the following technique and resolutions: 


AM. ANTH. M. SL Ep mE 
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RrcoxsrRUCTIION ОР THE HEIGHT HY THE: Ain Or THE LONGBONES 
To reconstruct the height by rhe aid of the longbones, measure the maximum 
length. of these bones, with the exception of the femur, which is to be measured 
in position, and of the tibis, which is likewise to be measured in position, withour 


RESOLUTIONS 


|, KEsoLvkn: that for the graphic representation of skulls, anthropologists 
employ the horizontal plane either of Broca ar of the Frankfort agreement. 

2. Resovven: that anthropolegists publish integrally all their measures. 

It was voted to recommend to the next Congress, which will no 
doubt be held at Madrid in 1915, an amendment to the constitution 
admitting the Spanish language on the same footing as English, Ger- 
man, and Italian (a similar recommendation to admit all the Slavic 
languages was rejected); aleo that hereafter the program be divided 
into sections: (1) the stone age, (2) theage of metals, and (3) anthro- 
pology properly so-called (somatology). with the understanding. 
however, that communications comprehensive in character should 
still be treated in general session. | 

The following resolutions were adopted . 

(т) Asking Siavic societies and authors to give résumés of their pablications 
im French, German, or Latin, 

(2) Thot in view of the danger to originals from fire and theft, museums 
possessing important prehistoric or protohistoric objects made ol precious metals 
be waked to have the same reproduced in metal or plaster, 

(3) That thie Congress enter into amical relations with an international 
congress now in process of formution and destined to cultivate particularly the 
field of ethnography and physical anthropology, 

The Council in which this last resolution took shape were of the 
opinion that the name eventually to be chosen for the new congress 
should not be such as would lead tà confusing it with that of the 
existing Congress, and that the two should not meet in the same 
year. The híteenth session of the International Congress of 
Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology will be held in 1915, at 
Madrid in case of an official invitation. The new international 
congress, a$ yet unnamed, will probably take final shape at the 
Washington meeting of the International Congress of Americanists, 
and the first session will perhaps be called for 1916. 

! Soc Amrrizan Anikropalogist, u. a., XTU, 4o, 1912. 
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The one fact that stood out most impressively at Geneva was the 
recent development of the prehistoric in Spain, on the one hand 
by the Marquis of Cerralbo and on the other by the Institut de 
Paléontologie Humaine in Paris, an international institution founded 
bv the Princeof Monaco. Within the last five years the Marquis of 
Cerralbo has in his private capacity excavated 52 prelistoric sta- 
tions and is now carrying on work at 10, Through his efforts the 
Government of Spain founded last June à Comisión de Explora- 
ciones Espeleológicas, a branch of the Instituto Nacional de Ciencias 
Naturales. This foundation was inspired in a large measure by the 
success of the Institut founded by the Prince of Monaco. It is 
fortunate that prehistoric archeology should have the powerful 
support of two such influential men, both of whom received a special 
vote of thanks of the Congress. Another name that should not 
be overlooked in this connection is that of M. Louis Siret, a Belgian 
with large business interests in Spain, who for many years has made 
good use of his exceptional archeological opportunities. 

If the present rate of progress continues along these lines during 
the next three years, the Madrid Congress will be a pilgrimage that 
no prehistonian can afford to miss. 

The social functions of the week were especially well regulated 
and highly enjoved by all present. Each member was given a 
"earnet" which contained not only the dates and places of the 
events but also free coupon tickets to and from each function. On 
Monday from 5 10 8.30 Р:м. Professor Edouard Naville (honorary 
president) and Mme Naville received at their beautiful country 
place Malagny near Geneva. ‘The whole of Tuesday afternoon was 
devoted to an excursion to Saléve, where President Pittard gave an 
interesting talk on “The Prehistory of the Environs of Geneva.” 
Thursday afternoon the City Council of Geneva received at the 
Ariana Museum: and in the evening Professor Oscar Montelius 
of Stockholm gave an illustrated lecture on “The Relations between 
Italy and Central Europe during the Bronze Age." А tour of the 
Lake of Geneva (or Lake Léman as the inhabitants of the Canton 
of Vaud prefer to call it) occupied the whole of Thursday, with 
luncheon in the historic Castle of Chillon offered by the State Coun- 
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cil of the Canton de Vaud, and dinner on board the boat offered 
by the Local Committee of the Congress. The city water-front 
was brilliantly illuminated for the return at 8 pat. The city of 
Geneva was hostess Friday afternoon from 4 to 6 at the new Museum 
ef Art and History (containing also important prehistoric collec- 
tions). The same evening Professor Emile Cartailhac. lectured 
before a large audience їп Victoria Hall on “Man of the Caverns." 
The official banquet in the foyer of the Theater Saturday evening 
offered by the State Council of the Republic of Geneva and followed 
Ьу а representation of a “ Fête Montagnarde" closed the festivities 
ofthe week. It was made the occasion of the official announcement 
of the founding of an Institute of Anthropology at Geneva, that 
President Eugéne Pittard was to be the director, and that in addition 
to the professorship, ample funds had been raised by private sub- 
scription to meet the annual needs of such an institute, In prepara- 
tion for, and especially during the week of the Congress, Professor 
Pittard abundantly demonstrated his fitness for the new post to 
which he has been called; and Geneva did well to honor liim in the 
presence of his colleagues assembled from all parts of the world. 
About forty members accepted the invitation to take part in a 
five days' excursion (September 16-20) to important lake-dwellings 
and museums— Bevaix (Trevtel), Meuchátel, St Blaise, La Téne; 
Bienne, Bale, Zürich, Lucerne, Lausanne. 
The following is à complete list of the papers presented at the 
Congress: 
J. Bavex, The Glacial Periods (Theories of Penck). 
АБЫ Н. Вик. The Subdivisions of the Upper Paleolithic and their Sig- 
nihcahee. 
І. Нллеввалхо, Тһе Paleolithic Cavern of Pesko, Hungary (Exhibit of original 
Bpecimens). 
L. Cartan, The Evolution of the Stone Industry during the Paleolithic. 
Marquis of Ceagatno, Torralba, the most ancient station of Europe in which 
archeological remains have been found? (Exhibit of original specimens). 
V. CowwoNT. (1) Chronology and Stratigephy of Neolithic and Paleolithic 
Industries in the Holocene and Pletetocene deposits uf Northern France, 
especially in the Valley of the Somme. 


(2) A Mousterian Indimtry associated with a warm Faura in the Valley of 
the Somme (Exhibit of original specimena). 
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А. Мосш. The Succession of Paleolithic Industries and Changes m the Pleisto- 
cene Fauna іп Italy (Exhibit of original specimens), 
М. Антон. New Quaternary Crania from 5pain (Exhibit). 
1.. САғІТАУ апа І). Реукокұ, The Recent Discovery of two Mousterian Skele- 
tons at La Ferrassie (Dordogne). 
L.de Hovos Satxz. — Crania af the Cro-Magnon Type from- Öld Castile (Exhibit 
of photographs and maps). 
К. R. Mansgrr. Prehistoric Man in Jersey. 
М, Воск, (1) Howe neondertalensis and the Place it should Occupy among the 
Hominida (Exhibit of casts). 
(2) The Institute of Human Paleontology in Pans. 
V. GicrrRIDA-RUGGERI. A Scheme of Classification for living Hominule. 
Count Bicovex. A mew Cavern with Pareral Engravings in the Department 
of Ariége: the Cavern of the Tuc d'Audoubert (Exhibit). 
AÁbbé H. BxkurL and L. CarrráN. Engravings on Stalagmite from the Cavern 
of Teyjat, Dordogne (Exhibit ol original drawings). 
|. Dua&vExT, The First Step iri the. Prehistürie Art of Europe. 
M. Honsxgs. — The Prehistorie Art ol Europe by Epochs and Regions. 
В. Венн. (1) The Age and Significance of the Prehistoric Engravings (Exhibit). 
(2) Certain Series of New Prehistoric Engravings. 
(3) Prehistoric Fortification in the Neighborhood of Geneva, 
&, Remace. Some Specimens of Cavern Art. 
L: Coumi. ‘Tardenoisian, Capsian, Getalian, Geneyenian (geometric finta) 
(Exhibit), 
L. Dipow, An Aurignacian Station near Sergeac. 
G.]ousskr pk BrLLESME. Comparative Technique in the Amygdaloid Type of 


Industry. 
The Abbés H. Ouk&MAIER am] H. Burvi. Excavations at the Cavern of 
Castillo (Spain). 


G. Laraxwe. (1) The Venus of Laussel (Exhibit of caste), 
(2) Azilian Stations on the Shore ol Bas Medoc. 
E. Prrragp, (1) The Prehistoric in the Valley of Rebieres, 
(2) Aurignacian Station: Les Rebitres 11 (Exhibit of original apeciinens). 
E. Prrramp and R. Мохтлкоох. An Aurignarian Microlithic Industry (Exhibit 
RA Suru. Arn Aurignacian Facies in England (Exhibit of original specimens}. 
Tu. Vorkow, Recent Discoveries in a. Paleolithic Station at Mélóne, Ukraine 
(Exhibit of original specimens). 
M. BaupourW. The Odnentation of Dolmens. 
HARON A. Hrt&Xxc. Excavations in Savoy: Preliminary — Kesults; © Ашїап, 
Neolithic, Eneolithic, and Protahtstoric. 
Marquis of Cemmaneo, (1) Tberian Necropoles (Exhibit). 
(а) Neolithic Monuments af Central Spain, 
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И. Cokor. (1) Prehetenc and Protohistoric Times in Alesta. 

(2) The Excavation of a Tumulus at Minot, with Incineration “in dome.” 

Abbé F, Heawer. (1) Statue Menhirs of Aveyron and of Iraly. 

(2) Bronze Spheroids. 
(3) The Sepulchral Cavern of Nant | 
R. A. SrywAxT-MACALISTER. (f) Some Excavations recently made in Ireland. 
(2) A Nedlithic Cavern at Ghezer (Palestine). 
D, MacRrrCHrE. (1). Cyclopean: Comstructions in Scotland. 
(2) The Kayak in Northeastern Europe, 
(3) Pygmies among the ancient Egyptians and the Hebrews, 

J. DE Sarr-VgNAXT,. Some Curious Iron "Tranchets" of the La Tène Period. 

Mme BARSETT. Prehistoric Stone Amyleis from Teotihiacan, Mexico, 

A. HRDLICKA, The Remains in Siberia, Mongolia, and other parts of Eastern 
sm of a Race that Peopled America, 

CHastes Pranopy, The Present State of the Question of Diluvial Man at 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

N. H. Wisemen: Prehistoric Manin Kansas: Кеші һу Dr Peabody (Exhibit 
of original specimens}, 

|. бинт, Comparative Study of the Symbol represented on Protohistoric 
Monuments or Objects, 

M. Baupoum, (1) Comparative Study of Pettiferm Sculptures and Engravings, 

(а) Camparative Study of Engravings representing the Home's Foot. 

J. Décorterre. Origin and Use af [ron in Europe. 

M. ExsrEENS. [Industry of the Extinct Tasmanians. 

H. MOtier. (1) Stations with Ахап Facies from the Neighborhood of 
Grenoble, 

(2) The Necessity of an fnternatianal] Commission on Arcbeological Nomen- 
clature. 

Mme: Crova. Neolithic Implemente from the Coast of Mauritania, Africa 
(Exhibit of original specimens), 

H. S. Wettcous. Prehistoric Discoveries in the Soudan. (Exhibit). 

F. Huvnaots. The Earliest Manifestations of Religions Ideas by Neolithic 
and Druldic Populations, according. to the Discoveries male at Tongres, 
Belgium (Exhihit). 

L. SCHACDEL. Pitted Stones, their Origin, Significanes, atid Destination. 

©. B. M. Framanp. (1) Prehistoric Sahara. 

(2) The Worship of the Sun in Prehistoric Times. 

F. Sanas. Colored Pebbles from the Cavern of Birseck, near Bale (Exhibit 
of anginal specimens), 

С. Мов. Prehistoric Vases from Thessaly, 

H. Hum. The Androphagous Carnivor of the Gandestrup Vase, Read by 
5. Reinach. 

G. Reton. An International Organization for the Anthropometry of (Children, 

Р. Соч, The Relation between the Evolution af Growth and Puberty. 
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S Remack. An Iberian Ornament (Exhibit), 
Н. М. Aut. The Status of Archeological Workin Canada. 


L. Bioavtt ox Grésicey. Prehistoric Researches in the Safine Valley. 


C. FrosgscE. How to Recognize thu Age of Ferruginows Scoria: 


Wate UNIVERSITY 
New Haves, Conn, 
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THE LINGUISTIC POSITION OF THE PAWUMWA 
INDIANS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


A RTICLES like that of Mr J. D. Haseman, entitled "Some 
А Notes on the Pawumwa Indians of South America," which 
appeared in the Agvrican Anthropologist for April-June, 
1912, are a distinct addition to the scanty literature concerning 
many of the aboriginal peoples of the southern half of the New 
World.. Of especial importance is the vocabulary of 123 words, 
quite sufficient to determine the linguistic position of these Indians 
who, according to Mr Haseman (p. 333). "are apparently unknown 
to science and live under conditions litile or not at all affected by 
the civilization of the white man." 'The Pawumwa Indians live 
in a region of South America that has furnished manv linguistic 
stocks and dialects. The Bolivian-Brazilian. country between 
10° and 20° south latitude and 58*.and 70? west longitude has, at 
some time or other, embraced nearly a score of independent tongues. 
According to Mr Haseman, the hunting grounds of the Pawumwa 
Indians are on the Brazilian side of the Rio Guaporé, not far from 
Fort Principe de Beira, which is situated in the region of south 
latitude 12? and west longitude 65*, above the confluence of the 
Rio Guaporé and Kio Mamoré. The permanent village of the 
Pawumwa, Mr Haseman states (p. 338), is situated "on the head- 
waters of Rio Sio Miguel.” At first sight, it seemed as if the 
Pawumwa represented a new and distinct stock of American 
aborigines, but this does not prove to be the case, the vocabulary 
collected by Mr Haseman serving to indicate the linguistic relation- 
ship of these interesting Indians with others already on record. 
Among the Indian tribes of the GuaporéMamort region of 
eastern. Bolivia, concerning whom we know but little, are the [té 
(or Iténés) and the Chapacura (or Tapacura). D'Orbigny! gives a 
brief account of the * Nation. Ité ou. [ténés^" (pp. 307—308) апа ої 


LA. d'Orblgny. L'Homme Américain, Voy. d. U Amir, Mérid., t. iv, Paris. 1839. 
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the “Nation Chapacura™ (pp. 288-200). In the comparative 
vocabulary facing page 80 he records 23 words in Itė and Chapa- 
cura—the Chapacura terms for "father" and "mother" (Hafia 
and mama) and the Ité term for "evil spirit" (furéke) are cired 
elsewhere. The statement is also made that the Quitemocas are 
a branch of the Chapacuras, their language showing some dialectal 
differences. Father Cardiis,! in his work on the Franciscan missions 
of Bolivia, gives vocabularies of Iténés and Chapacura, taken from 
d'Orbigny, ‘This seems to be all the accessible linguistic material. 

The territory assigned to the Tté or Пі Indians lies in north- 
eastern Bolivia around the confluence of the Rio Mamoré and the 
Rio Guaporé (also known as Rio [ténés), and on some of their 
emaller affluents, in the region of 12*-13° south latitude and 647-667 
west longitude. In 1831, according to d'Orbigny, they numbered 
some 1,000, all “wild,” and roving considerably to the north and 
east, There were at that time also a few prisoners at Exaltación. 
Balzan, in 1892, locates the Iténés in the region of 12°-13° south 
latitude and 647-65? west longitude. 

The original habitat of the Chapacura Indians seems to have 
been the banks of the Rio Baures (Rio Branco), near the Guarayo 
lake, in eastern Bolivia, in the region of r5? south latitude and 
62° 30° west longitude. The mission records sometimes term them 
Guarayos or Hwarayws, a fact leading to their being mistakenly 
identified with thë Guarani, just as the name ZTuachi, with which 
they designate themselves, has caused another incorrect identi- 
fication with the Paraguayan Gwachi. In 1831, according to 
d'Orbigny, they were represented at the mission of Carmen de 
Móxos by some 300 individuals. To this stock belonged also some 
7oo Quitemocas, likewise some 300 “wild” Indians. Hervas cites 
the “ Ouitema" as an independent linguistic stock of the Chiquitan 
region, but d'Orbigny observes (p. 289) that "the language of the 
Quitemocas possesses many terms different from those of the 
Chapacuras, due perhaps to old relations with some other distinct 
people." [t is with the Ité and Chapacura languages that the 
Pawumwa seems to be related, as the following data will indicate. 


1 J. Cardüs, Lax Misiones Frasciscanar entre los Imfieles de. Bolivia, etc., Barcelona, 
1886. 
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The Itenean and Chapaücuran words from d'Orbigny may be 
here reproduced together with the corresponding words (where they 
happen to be En in the Pawunrwa vocabulary of Mr Haseman: 














set | rà | CHATPACURA c Галы А 
Arrow bad | бөгеті 
Bow kivo chininte 
Cheek luca nrularachi аа 
Ear THE tnitalacki tra'i^tci 
Eat, tà сайтғ саһыпға миа (T cat) 
Eyes іп ішесіз iukites 
Fire tele іне Pe 
Give me hnit wisparki | |............ 
Hand WFH | итен mokutramnatci 
Head тайыш wpachs dti pti" 
He, she comart | атган ЖАРҒЫ сам 
l me | тін | мш ена 
Man huataki kiritian фак Киин! т. 
Moon фатете | pëmito pinawi 
Mountain pico басын ki n 
Old це 1Їйгасин brafsü nta 
Sleep, to ири huachiaé tüm — 
Sun mia filo huaputta gud pire” 
Water (omo пси küm 
Wish, | тїгї тәу гласыт а er ара 
Wish, | do not үнтү mari chacun AAE 
Waman lana ya mo ke jémarim 
Young | roce | tohuem CX d 


Comparison of these three languages shows that the words for 
eat,’ ‘fire,’ “moon,” ‘mountain,’ ‘sun,’ and ‘water’ arè identical 
or practically identical in tt, Chapacura, and Pawumwa, and that 
certain other agreements exist between Pawumwa and Clispacura: 
These amount to identities in the case of the words for 'eye" (1té 
fo may not be the stem-word), and, perhaps, also, ‘ear’ and ‘head,’ 
Langer vocabularies of the languages in question must be awaited 
to settle the matter absoiutely, but the evidence here cited would 
appear to place the Pawumwa in the same linguistic group as the 
ité ami the Chapacura.. The iré and Chapacura have hitherto 
been listed as independent linguistic stocks, but in the vocabulary 
of 23 -worda given by d'Orbignv it will be noted) that the words for 
‘eat,’ 'eyes “fire,” ‘moon,’ ‘mountain,’ ‘sun," and ‘water’ are 
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identical, or practically so, i. e, more than one-fourth of the total 
number, which certainly suggests something more than mere 
borrowing. Nearly the same number (six words are of the same 
character) in all three languages, and some other resemblances 
appear between Pawumwa and Chapacura. The evidence in 
hand thus suggests that lté, Chapacura (with Quitemoca), and 
Pawumwa are branches of the same linguistic stock, or that 
Pawumwa is identical with Chapacura or with Ité, or perhaps 
that Pawumwa is more closely related то Chapacura than to Ité, 
as, indeed, d'Orbigny's vocabulary seems to suggest. A greater 
resemblance of Pawumwa to Chapacura may be argued also from 
the statement of d'Orbigny (p. 308) that [té avoids consonantal 
endings in its words, something not characteristic of Chapacura. 
He says also that Ité is more “laconic” than Chapacura. The 
fact noted by d'Orbigny also that Chapacura has à considerable 
number of words terminating in -m, «m, etc., points to close rela- 
tionship with the Pawumwa. 

Provisionally it might be well to group [té, Chapacura, and 
Pawumwa together as forming one linguistic stock, and, since we 
at present possess more material concerning the Pawumwa, the 
vocabulary of Mr Haseman being so much larger than the [té and 
Chapacura vocabularies of d’Orbigny, it might be well also to 
assign, provisionally at least, to this linguistic family the name 
Pawumwan, constituted, on present evidence, of Ité, Chapacura, 
and Pawumwa. 

In his vocabulary Mr Haseman includes the word kabici, with 
the meaning “bad man, dangerous, savage, enemy," and with the 
further information (p. 344) that “any Pawumwa could without 
hesitation identify the arrows—always shouting 'Kabici"" when 
shown arrows from other tribes." It is probable that this word 
kabíci is the same as kabiti, babixi, kabiši, the appellation of an 
Arawakan tribe inhabiting, with the Paressi (also Arawakan), 
the source region of Rio Cabagal, Rio Jauru, Rio Juruena, and 
Rio Guaporé, in the Brazilian Matto Grosso.! 

Craxk UnivEREITY 

WORCESTER, Mass 
чем “біті! ің Zeiithrifl für Eihnologie. r9t2, vol. Xt1V, pp. T457174. 


COLUMNS OF INFAMY 
By ROBERT FLETCHER 


_ OME years ago Rear-Admiral Greer, of the United States Navy, 
S who had recently been in command of the Mediterranean 
squadron, told me that while in Genoa he observed. in a 
desolate spot, a stone pillar that excited his curiosity. "There wis 
an inscription on it, and in reply to his inquiries he was told that 
it was "Colonna d'infdmia"—a column of infamy. No one could 
tell him anything of its origin, or of the person whose memory it 
was intended to dishonor. He visited the place a second time, and 
made a very careful copy of the inscription, which waa in Latin. 
and of which some of the letters had been partly defaced by time 
or accident. This copy he kindly sent to me, and I devoted zonte 
time to the study of the broken letters, succeeding finally in restor- 
ing the inscription to my satisfaction, The literal translation is this: 
"Let the memory of rhat moat wicked man, Tullus Caesar Vachero, be forever 
infamous, who, ae he hud conspired against the Repoblic, suffered. righteous 
Punishment by the scvering of his head from his body, the confiscation of his 
possessions, the banishment of his sons, and the demolition of his louse, in the 
year of Salvation, 1628," 
If put in corresponding lines in homely English, it would read 
thus: 





Curses upon the name bestow 

Of Julius Cæsar Vachiero: 

Who "kainat hia country darèd conspire, 
And lost his head by righteous ire; 

His wealth confiscate, soma expelled, 
No stone remains of where he dwelledt, 

I could find nothing about. this luckless Vacchero in any work 
on Italy, excepting a brief notice of the conspiracy in Sismondi's 
Histery of the Halian Republics, Neither was there any reference 
to the pillar in any of the guide-books or descriptions of Genoa 
which 1 was able to consult. Clearly. this was a case where the 
poet's line was applicable: 

636 
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* Monuments themselves memorials peed,” 

| ascertained from the Catalogue of Books in the British Museum 
that in the Archivio storico d'Italia, a collection of historical docu- 
ments of great rarity and importance, extending to nearly a hun- 
dred volumes, there is an account of this Vaechero conspiracy. 
Fortunately, a copy of this invaluable publication is in the Library 
of Congress, where it is considered to be one of the special treas- 
ures of the historical department. I have, with some care, exam- 
ined its history of the conspiracy, the account of which extends 
through a hundred pages of the Archivio. The following is a very 
brief sketch of the affair which ended so fatally for ita prime mover 
and held his name up to infamy for nearly three hundred vears. 

It is usual to speak of Italian history in the t2th and 13th cen- 
turies as that of the Free Cities; in the r4th and 15th centuries 
as the Age of Despots, to use Symonds’ curt phrase; and in the 
16th and rth centuries as the period of foreign intrigue and dom- 
ination. Genoa had passed through an experience like that of 
the other great [talian cities. In 1528 Andrea Doria, one of her 
most distinguished sons, succeeded in restoring her liberties to a 
certain extent, and the republic was established, with a Doge at 
its head. The tyranny of the son of the great admiral Gian- 
netto Doria wrought many changes in the form of government, 
and at the time now spoken of the affairs of the state were practi- 
cally controlled by an oligarchy consisting of certain families whose 
names were enrolled in what was known as the “Golden Book.” 

The Genoese, always à bold and rather turbulent people, were 
devoted to mercantile pursuits and the delights of money-making. 
In the fine-arts their work bore no comparison with the achieve- 
ments of Florence, Milan, or Rome. In public works of utility 
and magnificence, Genoa displayed grandeur and invention. Her 
harbors were protected by a gigantic mole, and a superb aqueduct 
brought water into the city from the Ligurian Alps. 

Their reputation for greed and covetousness, combined with 
great audacity and courage, made the names of its citizens somewhat 
of a byword throughout Europe, and even in the last century 
Rivarol said of them: “Anywhere if you see a Genoese throw him- 
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self out of a fourth story window, do not hesitate to follow him— 
there will certainly be fifty per cent. to be made by it!" 

At the time of the conspiracy of Vacchero, in 1628, the govern- 
ment, nominally a republic with a Doge at its head, was actually 
under the control of the 170 families whose names were inscribed 
in the Golden Book and who alone had the right to sit in council, 
There were at least 450 families equally noble, and possessed of 
vast hereditury estates and dignities, who were excluded from 
all power, 

The “Act of mediation," as it was termed, was an agreement 
between Andrea Doria and the new republic which he established 
in his native city, by which the government was to be composed of 
those whose names were inscribed in the Golden Book. ‘The act 
provided that there should be a yearly addition to this book of ten 
families—seven from the city of Genoa and three from the two 
Кіуіегев. The dominant rulers contrived to elude the consequences 
al this provision, They selected unmarried men without the 
potency of family connections, or poor men who could not com- 
pete in influence with the wealthy members of the council. The 
Doge was selected from their own class, and the government of 
the city and the state was thus absolutely under their control. 
The arrogance of these dominant rulers was a continual source 
al displeasure to the nobles and merchants who were not their 
associates. When à member of the council appeared in tlie market 
place, all hats were to be doffed to him. When, as often happened, 
he was a man possessed of no great wealth or dignity, the haughty 
nobles of long descent, and the wealthy burghers, were exasper- 
ated to the highest degree at the humiliation imposed upon them. 
A trifling event connected with this custom drove Giuliano For- 
nari, a hery young noble, into the conspiracy with Vacchero: 

Julius Cesar Vacchero жав the son of a merchant of Genoa. 
He followed his father's occupation, and, by his shrewdness and 
daring, acquired a very large fortune. He was known as " Mer- 
cadante richissimo," the richest merchant of Genoa. He was a 
man of somibre disposition, somewhat affecting the Spaniard in 
his demeanor, for there was a strong Spanish party at that time in 
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Genoa. In his later vears he always wore armor, and his palace 
was filled with retainers, “braves” in the language of the day. 
This personal following was not at all unusual. It was retained 
only by the capacity to support these hirelings, whose daggers: 
were always ready to avenge an affront offered their master, and 
the influence and wealth of the latter, assisted by the venality of 
the tribunals, generally sufficed to protect the assassin. 

Vacchero's wife was Hippolita Rela, of a distinguished Genoese 
family. She wasa high-spirited, noble lady, of whom her husband 
was proud and fond. In the hour of trial she showed herself worthy 
of his love. 

Bitter epigrams were circulated, in which Vacchero's character 
was not spared, and, what stung his haughty temper more than 
all, his wife's fair fame was sneeringly traduced, 

Charles Emmanuel, the reigning Duke of Savoy, had claims 
on Genoa which he was anxious to enforce. Knowing thè influ- 
ence which Vacchero's forcible character and immense wealth 
exercised, he opened communications with him by means of an 
adventurer known as the Count Ansaldo. An interview took place 
under extreme precautions of secrecy, and the part which the Duke 
was to assume in the event of the success of the conspiracy was 

In the meantime, Vacchero sought by every means in his power 
to associate with him in his complot against the hated government 
such members of the families excluded from the Golden Book as 
were.able ro bring armed followers to his aid. He spent money 
lavishly among the poorer citizens, that he might attach them to 
him, and he increased his already large retinue of braros, 

The plan of the conspiracy was this: On the morning of the 
first of April, 1628, they were to attack the Public Palace. slay the 
German guards, and put to death the members of the Council. 
The government was then to be reorganized, under the protection 
of the Duke of Savoy, with Vacchero at its head as Doge. 

As the momentous day approached, there were many dissensions 
among the conspirators. Vacchero desired to expel the tyrannical 
oligarchs and to establish the protectorate of the Duke of Savoy. 
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Fornari and his adherents had more selfish and less lofty purposes, 
and proposed to re-form the government after their own views. 
The leaders of the companies of soldiers and bravos cared only for 
the prospect of booty from the sack of the opulent city. It is not 
surprising that among such discordant elements one man should be 
found ready to play the traitor’s part for the sake of gain. A 
Piedmontese captain, one Giacomo Rufo, on the night of the 30th 
of March, obtained an audience of the ruling powers, and revealed 
the plot with the names of all the conspirators. 

The Doge and Council were well nigh frantic with rage and fear. 
They got together their guards and followers, but they did not 
venture to attack Vacchero's palace, full, as it was; of armed men 
with so daring a leader. The preparations of the government 
soon made it evident that the plot had been discovered, and the 
leading conspirators fled from the city. It became a race with 
those who were captured as to who should be foremost in confessing 
all, and more than all, of the particulars of the complot. Every- 
thing was laid to the charge of Vacchero. He was the great tempter, 
the head and front of the conspiracy, and a reward of 4,000 
crowns was offered for his capture, 

Finding himself deserted by his friends and allies, he escaped 
from Genoa in disguise, and took refüge in a small country house, 
home of the parents of one of his humble followers. They, alarmed 
for the safety of their son, went out in the night and consulted with 
a neighbor as to the advisability of giving up the arch conspirator. 
The neighbor, an astute fellow, described as a " practitioner,” 
whatever that may mean, quicted the old couple, and betook him- 
self with all possible speed to Genoa, and offered to betray the hiding 
place of Vacchero to the authorities in consideration of the payment 
of the offered reward and a further promise of immunity for two 
conspirators. The terms were agreed to and one of the pardons 
thus obtained was given to the young peasant, the follower of 
Vacchero, The adroit “practitioner” had the audacity to sel) the 
other pardon for the sum of 4,000 crowns to Fornari, one of the 
leading conspirators, The man's double-dealing was discovered and 
punished, and it would seem that the pardon thus dearly bought was 
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disavowed by rhe authorities, for in Del Torre's list of those who were 
tried, with their sentences, after Fornari's name comes the fatal 
word decapilalo, 

Vacchero, with twenty-two of his fellow conspirators, were 
speedily brought to trial. The Duke of Savoy, with much insist- 
ence, demanded their release, and boldly declared himself as the 
head of the conspiracy. Vaechero’s wife, sons, and followers were 
all imprisoned. Hippolita, undisinayed by the threat of torture, 
the ruin of her family, and the prayers of her father and mother, 
defied the judges to the last, and refused to betray any of the 
secrets of her husband. Of what became of the brave woman 
after the execution of her lord, the demolition of her palace, and the 
banishment of her sons, nothing is told. It seems certain that the 
sons were only boys, for if they had been young nien, coming of 
such blood, they certainly would have figured in the list of con- 
spirators. Let us hope that, with such a mother, the banished 
did not become bandits after the fashion of the time. The two 
words come from the same root—the ban—the proclamation which 
banished the criminals seldom failed to drive them into becoming 
bandits. 

Of these who were tried, some were beheaded and others were 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. No details are given of the 
execution of Vacchero, except the simple word decapifato following 
his name, which leads the fatal list. The historian, Del Torre, 
gives what he calls the epitaph,” which, it is interesting to know, 
corresponds almost precisely with the inscription copied by Admiral 
Greer, The only variation iz in the spelling of the name of Vac- 
chero. In the “epitaph” and throughout the historical sketch 
the name is spelt with two c's, but in the inscription on the pillar, 
with only one. 

We know from this latter source that Vacchero was beheaded, 
his vast possessions were confiscated to the state, his sons were 
expelled from Genoa and forbidden to return, his palace was 
razed to the ground, and a pillar of stone erected on the site in 
eternal reprobation of his treason. 

We must judge Vacchero in the light of his own time. The 
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annals Of Italy abound in just such daring attempts as liis to seize 
the supreme control of the great cities. Had he succeeded, he 
might have figured in history with the Dorias, Sforzas, and Medi- 
cis—he failed, and there is only the column of infumy to record 
his name. The history of the Italian republics in medieval and 
later times was, in fact, a history of successful and unsuccessful 
treagons, and Sir John Harrington's famous epigram might have 
been well applied to them. No one age can fairly judge of what 
circumstances in another age would justify revolt, There comes. a 
time when it is humanity, and not rights or charters, which is 
involved, and then we can join with the poet and say: 
“Тһе traitor to humanity is the traitor most sccureed: 
Man is more than constitutions; better rot beneath the sod, 
Than be true Church and State, while we are doubly false to God!" 
List of works collected by Alessandro Manzoni relating to the foregoing 
mbject, commencing with his oun work,! 

| promessi sposi, storia: milanese del secolo XVII scoperta e rifatta 
Edizione riveduta dall’ Autore, Storia della colonna infame inedita. 
Milano, dalla tipografia Guglielmini e Redaelli; 1840-42. 8°, fig., 
B32 pag. 

Hlustrara can disegni di F. Gonin: Massimo d'Axeglio, L.. Bis, ecc. 

Storia della colonna infame. Edizione accresciuta dalle Osservazioni 
sulla tortura di Pietro Verri. Lugano, tipografia della Svizzera 
italiana, 1843. 10°, 284 pag: 

Storia della: colonna infame. Napoli, 1843 (nello stabilimento tipo- 
grafico Capasso), 127, T43 pag. 

Storia della colonna. inlame. Napoli, per Gaetano Nobile Hhraio- 
editore, 1843. 16°, 172 pag., con ritratto. 

Storia della colonna infame. Palermo, Frasconk Barbera, Clamis 
e Roberti editori, 18433... 16*, rr1 pag. 

Storia della colonna infame di Alessandro Manzoni, aggiuntovi il Cinque 
maggio dello stesso autore. Napoli, s vendo da Giósu& Remndinella, 
1543. 16", 120 pag. 

Storia della colonna iníame. Palermo, presso Federico Garofalo, 1843. 
12°, 108 pag. 

Storia della colonna iniame: Edizione alla quale furono aggiunte, come 
appendice, le Osservazioni sulla tortura di Pietro Verri. Parigi, 
Baudry, Libreria europea, 1843. t2*, 367 pag. 

WASHINGTON: D. C. 


* From Catalogo dellu Sala Afanzeniana, 89, Milano, 1850. pp. 23-34. 


THE INDIAN LINGUISTIC STOCKS OF OAXACA, MEXICO 
By WILLIAM H. MECHLING 


INTRODUCTION 

N the year 1886 Dr Antonio Pefiafiel collected vocabularies of 

| native languages from all parts of Mexico, but about a third 

of the total number came from Oaxaca. The volume of these 
vocabularies that has been printed deals entirely with the well- 
known Mexican of the Central Plateau region and therefore is of 
less interest than the-rest of the material. With the other four 
volumes into which Pefiahel divides his manuscripts nothing has 
been done, although it i hoped that they will coon be published 
by the Mexican Government. This paper and the accompanying 
map are based on these vocabularies, which Dr Peñafiel very kindly 
placed at the disposal of the writer during the winter of 1911-12, 
when he was the fellow of the Hispanic Society of America in the 
International School of American Archeology and Ethnology in 
Mexico City. 

As above mentioned, the state of Oaxaca is better represented in 
this collection than any other. For this reason, and because of the 
complexity and confusion that exist concerning the linguistic stocks 
of that state, a study of the numerous vocabularies from this area 
seemed! advisable. 

No detailed or accurate map of Oaxaca has yet been published. 
The map used as a basis for the accompanying linguistic map is a 
manuscript geological map in possession of the Instituto Geolégico 
of Mexico; this has proved fairly satisfactory, since all but seven- 
teen places have been located on it. 

The vocabularies are of two hundred and Afty words each. As 
they were all collected by different individuals, they are of course 
recorded with varying degrees of accuracy, anid as the recorders 
had no previous experience in work of this kind, the vocabularies 
cannot be relied on for the determination of lesser dialectic varia- 
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tions, consequently it has been impossible in many cases to deter- 
mine the finer linguistic divisions. In the case of the widespread 
Zapotecan language it was utterly impossible to determine the 
dialects, hence the older division of Orozco y Berra must suffice 
until a careful study of this language has been made. 

Several maps showing the distribution of the linguistic stocks 
of Mexico have been hitherto published, ‘The earliest (1864), and 
in most ways the best, at least for Oaxaca, is the " Carta Etnográfica 
de México” that accompanies Orazen v Berra's Geograffa de las 
Lenguas de México, For the state of Oaxaca the greatest. fault lies 
iti the position given to Trique, which Orozco y Berra places in the 
southeastern part of the state, adjoining Chontal, instead of in the 
western part, near the Guerrero border. 

Dr Nicolas León prepared a map which accompanies his paper on 
the "Familias Lingtifsticas de México,” published in the Anales del 
Museo Nacional for 1903.. For Oaxaca, at least, this map is not 
so good as that of Orozco y Berra, for the author employs only four 
different colors, representing respectively the Mixteco-Tzapotecan; 
Maya-Quichean, Zoque-Mixcan, and Nahuattan linguistic stocks. 
Dr León does not give any subdivisions of these on his map, while 
the Nahuatlan noted thereon is not Mexican, but Chontal, 

Swanton and Thomas's map is much better, as it includes several 
additional stocks and subdivides each stock that consista of more 
than one language. — It is also. better than. Orozco y Berra's map 
in respect to the location of Trique. 

There is also a manuscript map іп possession of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, which bears the title " Linguistic 
Stocks of the Indians of Mexico and Central America, by F. H. 
Gerodetre; for the World's Columbian Exposition," It is based 
chiefly On Brinton and lacks many af the details given by Thomas 
and Swanton. 

By far the best map of the languages of Oaxaca is one made by 
or Francisco Belmar tor the International Congress of Americanists 
which met at New York in 1902. It is almost as correct as one 
could make it by coloring with solid blocks. All the languages are 
in their proper places and the outlines agree fairly well with those 
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we obtained by marking every village from which Dr Peflafiel 
procured a vocabulary. The only omission noted is that of the 
Mexican spoken in Pochutla. Belmar marks the other two places 
where this language is spoken, 

In making the present map the writer has not employed solid 
blocks of coloring, as this method inevitably results in error, but 
each village has been colored according to the language therein 
spoken. "The result is interesting, for it shows quite clearly that 
there are many areas that can not be said to belong to any continuous 
linguistic district, since villages in which various languages are spoken 
are scattered through them. It would be erroneous, for example, to 
color the area around Tuxtepec as Mexican, as Sr Belmar does, foronly 
Tuxtepec is Mexican, while the surrounding villages are Chinantec 
and in all probability have been for at least several centuries, as 
we know by documents written soon after the conquest. It would 
also be incorrect to color any extensive area around Pochutla as 
Mexican—this immediate area Sr Belmar has not colored at all. 
This intersprinkling of villages is shown quite as clearly in the case 
of some of the languages other than. Mexican, às can be seen by 
examining the map; and there will undoubtedly be more instances 
of it when additional work has been done. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF OAXACA STOCKS 
Great confusion exists concerning the linguistic stocks of Oaxaca. 
There are as many variations as there are authors who have treated 
the subject. | 
OROZCO Y BERRA'5 CLASSIFICATION 
Orozco y Berra, our best authority on the distribution of the 
languages of Mexico, classifies the stocks of Oaxaca as follows: 
L Familia Mexicana, Mexicana. 
H. Familia Huaxteca-Maya-Quiché. 
1. Chontal. 
HI. Familia Mixteca-Zapoteca. 
1. Mixteca, 
2. Chocho. 
3.. Amutago, 
4.. Zapoteco. 
3, Cuicateco, 
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He was unable to classify Zoque, Huave, Mixe, Trique, Chinanteco, 
Mazateco, Chatino, Papabuco, and Solteco, and no lexical or 
morphological proofs.are presented to support his classification 
of languages into the above-named families. Quotations giving 
the opinions of others are his only evidences. | 


PIMENTEL'S CLASSIFICATION 
In the second edition of his Cuadro Descriptivo y Comparatiro 
de las Lenyuas de México (Mexico, 1874), Pimentel gives the follow- 
ing division af the families of Mexico: 
l. Familia Mixteco-Zapoteco. 

t. Mixteca. 

2. Zapotero, 

3. Chuchon. 

4. Popolese, 

5 Cuicateco, 
6, Chatino. 

7, Papabuco. 

4. Amusgo. 

0. Mazateco, 

and, as doubtful members, Solteco and Chinanteco, 

H. Familia Zoque-Mixe. 

t: Mixe. 

2. Zoque. 

This second family he calls @ mixed family, and states that 
it has some Mexican and some Zapotecan roots, He also 
says that the grammar is mixed. 

ПІ. Familia Chontal, 

1, Chontal, 

IV. Idiomas oriundos de Nicaragua. 

T Huave. 

V. Familia Mexicana. 
т. Mexicano. 


LEÓN's CLASSIFICATION 
In 1902 Dr León published his Familias Lingtiisticas de México, 


in which he groups the languages of Oaxaca into the following 
families: 
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1. 5Familia Nahuatlana. 
1. Chontal dé Oaxaca. 
2. Familia Zoque-Mixeana, 
1. Zoque. 
2. Mixe. 
3. Familia Mixteco-Tzapotecana, 
Dialects nos, t, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 5, 9, t0, and t1. 
"Trepuzeulatno, Amusgo, Mixteco bajo, Mixteco mon- 
tanés, Chocho 6 Popaoloco, Trique, Cuicateco, 
Mazateco € [zcateco. 
2. Tzapoteco: Nexicho, Serrano del Valle, Miahuateco, 
Benixono 6 Vijano. Tehuantepecano, Chatmo, Solteco, 
Chinatiteco, Papabiuco & Elotepeco. 

On the authority of Belmar,! León includes Triki and Chocho 
in the Mixteco-Tzapotecana family, Respecting Chinantecan, he 
says: "La lengua Chinanteca de Oaxaca debe incluirse en la familia 
Mixteco-Tzapotecana, y no formala por sí, como pretende Brinton."* 
However, since León does not present proofs of his statement, we 
must still follow Brinton's classification. 


BRINTON'S CLASSIFICATION 
In The American Race (Philadelphia, 1901), Brinton classifies 


the stocks of Mexico, including those of Oaxaca. His classification 
follows: 


t. Uto Aztecan. з. Zoque. 
Nahuatlan. Chimalapas. 
2, Zapotec-Mixtec. Mixes. 
Amusgos, Tapijulapanes. 
Chatinos. Zogues. 
Chuchonas. 4. Chinantec. 
Cuicatecos, 5, Tequistlatecan. 
Mazatecos, 6. Huave. 
Mixtecos, 
Papabucos. 
Saltecos. 


| Enicryo sobre la Lengua Trikí, Oaxarx, 1497. El Chocho, Qaraca, tpo. 
! Brinton, Ohrerratíoms om the Chinatec Language af Mexíca, 1893. 
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In a later work Brinton classifies Mazatec with Chapanec; this 
would make a seventh stock. 


BELMAR'S CLASSIFICATION 

Belmar classifies the languages of Oaxaca in his Familia Mixteco- 
Zapoteca y sus Relaciones con el Otomi— Famiha Zoque- Mixe- Chontal- 
Huave y Mexicano (Mexico, 1905). In chapter 13 he gives a list 
of words to prove the common origin of Zapoteca, Chatina, Papa- 
buco, Chinanteco, Mixteca, Amusgo, Mazateca, Cuicateco, Chucho, 
Popoloco, Trique, and Otomi. These words show very little 
resemblance, and from the evidence presented it does not seem 
probable that they have à common origin. Indeed Belmar acknowl- 
edges that in many cases there is but slight resemblance, and he 
relies chiefly on remote morphological similarities to establish the 
relationships. His second family is Maya-Huave and his third is 
Chontal-Mexican. 


THOMAS AND SWANTON'S CLASSIFICATION 
The last work on the subject is Indian Languages of Mexico and 
Central America, by Thomas and Swanton.' Only nine pages are 
devoted to the languages of Oaxaca. They are there classified 


into the following families: 


1. Zapatecan., 2. Chinantecan. 
t. Mixteco; т. Chinanteco. 
2: Chocho. 3. Zoquean. 
3. Amusgo. 1. Mixe. 
4. Chatino. 2. Zoque. 
5, Trike. 4. Tequistlan, 
б. Mazateco, 1, Chontal. 
7. Cuicateco., 5. Huavean, 
8. Zupoteco, t. Huave. 


Although in this classification thé authors include Zapotec 
and Mixtec as members of the same family, they devote two pages 
later in the book to proofs that they should be regarded as distinct. 





' Bulletin aa. Burton of American Ethnology, tott. 
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Even though the material at their disposal was not sufficient to prove 
that the two languages mentioned belong to different families, a 
very good case ts preented and the burden of proof lies with those 
who claim that they are one. [n view of this it appears advisable 
to keep for the present the old Mixteco-Zapotec stock divided into 
two separate groups. 


THE PRESENT CLASSIFICATION 


Intensive studies of the morphology and vocabularies of all of 
the languages of Oaxaca are necessary before we can know definitely 
how many stocks there really are and the members of each. Owing 
to lack of knowledge of the morphology of all of these languages, 
with the exception of Zapotec, any attempt to classify them on a 
morphological basis is impossible, 

When this study was commenced it was the author's intention 
to prepare a map showing the distribution of the languages, indicat- 
ing, where posstble, such dialectic differences as were shown by 
the vocabularies. It was found, however, that in most cases the 
vocabularies were not recorded with sufficient accuracy to enable 
the determination of these differences, having been made by indi- 
viduals without previous experience in work of this kind. They 
of course used only the letters common to Mexican Spanish, conse- 
quently in the following pages, where vocabularies are quoted, it 
should be borne in mind that /| and y represent the same sound, 
namely, a voiced continuant practically equivalent to. English y. 
Gu and bu usually represent w, though they may represent gw and 
bhw. B andy both representa bilabial voiced spirant. [n every 
case it is doubtful what x represents, for it is employed in Mexico 
to indicate jola (a middle voiceless spirant), English shi, and. English 
x, and even in some cases s. Z and s represent the same sound, a 
voiceless sibilant, as does also ¢ before eand i When this work was 
commenced the author was unable to obtain most of the works 
which treat of the languages of Oaxaca, and those that were pro- 
curable were written by men who had seen few vocabularies besides 
Zapotec and Mixtec. It therefore was deemed advisable to make 
comparisons of all the languages and to divide them into families 
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on the basis of the resemblances shown in. Penafiel's vocabularies.. 
After this division had been made, all the available literature was 
examined, but it was not until the author had returned to the 
United States that it was possible to consult many of the books 
bearing on the subject. It is gratifying to be able to say that in 
almost every case the writer has been able to find authoritative 
support of his classification. But being unable to get the necessary 
books while in Mexico, access to the vocabularies could not be 
had when the literature was available, If it had been possible to 
consult both at the same time, the work would have been greatly 
facilitated. "The following classification 1s entirely the result of a 
study of Dr Pefiafiel's vocabularies.. It does not claim by any 
means to present the final classification of languages; rather the 
principle has been followed to keep apart whatever cannot be 





proved definitely by accessible material to belong together. 
I. ZAPOTEC. IV. CHINANTEC. 
t. Zapotec, t. Chinanteco. 
2, Solteco. V, CHONTAL. 
5. Chatino. T. Chontal. 
H. MIXTEC. VI. HUAVE. 
I. Mixteco: t Huave: 
2. Culcateco, VIL ZOQUE. 
3. Amusgo (7). 1. Zoque, 
ПІ. МАЎАТЕС. 2. Mixe. 
I. Chochn-Popalocó, VIII. MEXICAN. 
2. Mazateco-[xcateeo, 
3. Trique. 


L ZAPOTEC STOCK (Familia Zapoleca) 

To the Zapotec stock belong Zapotec, Solteco, and Chatino. 
Pimentel, relying chiefly on snorphological resemblances, such as 
the lack of plural in nouns in both langnages, classes Zapotec and 
Mixtec in the same family. Orozco y Berra, Brinton, León, and 
Belmar follow his example. In regard to their lexical affinities 
Pimentel says: "Although Zapotec and Mixtec show close morpho- 
logical resemblances, still the greater part of their vocabularies are 
different.” He then gives a list of words which he considers alike, 
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but even these show little resemblance. Brinton considers them 
as belonging to the same stock. Neither León nor Orozco y Berra 
gives any proofs, In chapter 12 of his Lenguas Indigenas deë 
Mérico Belmar gives a list of words designed to prove the re- 
lations of the members of what he considers the Mixteco-Zapotecan 
stock. From. this list he omits all the members of what is herein 
considered the Zapotecan stock. Müller objected to the classifica- 
tion of Zapotec and Mixtec in the same family, and Thomas and 
Swanton seem to prove that they belong to different stocks. Since 
the evidence presented by those who consider them as belonging 
to the same stock is clearly insufficient, it is best to consider them 
separate stocks, 

To prove the relationship of Solteco, Chatino,’ and Zapotec, 
the following brief vocabulary is presented: 


ZAPOTEC So. Teo Crato 
one іші fizo сш! 
two chop tore: Гыста 
three ckane c hona rona 
Tour tap со гасна 
five payed paye ca yu 
aix tapel косо киип 
seven valle gocke сап 
right rome xoim тымо 
nine {чї guan ca 
ten chi chii Hs 
eleven Т] cheteco Hickica 
twelve cinmichopa china ТТІ 
twenty galda thidia cala 
thirty galdavichi chimallicw calat 
forty chua іні 
fifty chunvichs asadlali, thuat 
seven y guyiona mcke xmundatu, chuwna valati 
eighty іш acuaidae, paymyula 
ninetv tas riche аспайан 
І па ний наш 
me aaelie {гєш үнсиа 


Бак по ње rotes on Chatino, by Dr Fan: Boas to appear in the next number 


of this journal. 
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you guesama sifgnova 
they pian lecii uncHa 
that one noudee yundee 
to eat gabo расиїуан güeu 
tà drink gata gay соос 
to run guriomba сшісаттт salucua 
to dince хиена uydcam gulaguillaae 
to sing pelea golroy gulatoana 
rain xsofegucke карг choo 
fire gu гый іші 
water ніні lira via 
land guig уда yun 
вед mainder ғозға ішіса 
river нене yeco Ішігіп 
lake charco diva 
plain пум tache негі 
mountain yuyaca [ireug 

І. ZAPOTEC 


Zapotec is spoken in-a large area in the central and southeastern 


portion of Oaxaca; in fact in almost one-half of the state. There are 
undoubtedly many dialects, but, as has been already stated, it was 
not possible to determine them from the material at hand. Orozco 
y Berra mentions the following: Zapoteco Principal, Zapoteco 
Nexitza, Zapateco Serrano de Ixtepeji, Zapoteco Serrano de Cajones, 
Zapoteco Serrano de Miahuatlan, Zaporeco Tehuantepecano. 

Dr Frederick Starr! has this to say about the distribution of 
Zapotecs: 

The Zapotecs held un extensive area to the east and west of the old Mixtec 
territory. They were o powerful tribe and were frequently at war not only 
with rhe Mixtecs but alio with thè Aztecs, At the time of the Conquest they 
had been suffering more or less degradation at the hands of these powerful foes. 
Their territory extended from Oaxaca to Téhuantepec and Xoconoche. Garcia 
Y Cubas gave the total Zapotec population in 1876 as 239,600. lt must now be 
considerably greater. 

His statement “to the cast and west of the old Mixtec territory" 
is rather ambiguous, especially since he saya that “the Mixtec 


‘Noles wpon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico, p. 14s: 
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territory extends eastward from the Pacific coast into the high 
mountainous country of the interior." His statement that "their 
territory extended from Oaxaca to Tehuantepec and Xoconocho,” 
however, agrees very well with the area on our map, except that we 
found scattered Zapotec villages all the way to the border of 
Guerrero. The area which Orozco y Berra demarcated on his map 
agrees very well with our area. 
Belmar dealt with the distribution thus: 


Los zzpoteca hahitan en el Estado de Oaxaca, — Su principal asiento fueron 
y son actualmente los. fértiles valles, que. partiendo de la ciudad de апіецисга 
se extienden por algunas millas al norte, al sur y ul oriente. Las poblaciones de 
Mitla, Tlacolula, Teotitlàn, Tlacochahunya y Zaachila son centros principales 
en donde floreció este ruza, cuya lengua se consideró como la más culta de los 
pueblos que la forman. Ocupa también el Isrmo de Tehuantepec, distinguiéndose 
hoy dia del resro de las demás razas por sus costumbres especiales y por sus 
tendencias progresistas. 5u idioma, conochdlo con el nombre de Tehuann, 
Tehuantepecano, zapoteco de Tehuantepec, 6 zapoteco de tierra caliente, e» 
solo un dialecto, en la actualidad emn decadencia. En la región montañosa del 
Morte, cünfinumdo con lo» ehinanteca, mazateca y ayook (mixes) se extienden 
lós zapoteca, cuya lengua comprende «| sapotecu mexiiza, ó rapoteco de loa 
pueblos Riscon, el zapoteco de los pueblos de Cajones, conocido con el nombre de 
Vijano, y el zapoteco serrano de los pueblos que forman la Sierra. Juárez del 
Distrito de Ixtlàn, v hablado con mas pureza en Guelatao, Ixtlán, [Ixtepeji, Nexicho, 
Teococuileo, Analco y Capulalpan. En el srania del Sur se extiende aun cste 
така hablando el dialecto Miakuatezo. | Al Sur existe el pueblo de Sola, cuyo nombre 
dió origen à la denominación de Solfece; — En la región Suroeste viven loa puchlos 
de Elotepec y otros de lengua zapoteca; conocida con el nombre de Elotepeco ó 
Pepabuco. 


We have vocabularies from the following places: 


Distrito del Centro: Distrito de Jamiltepec: 
San Bartolo Coyotepec. San Antonio Ocatlan. 

Distrito de Choapin: Distrito de Juchitan: 
Yahuive and Jaltepec. Juchitan. 

Distrito de Ejutla: Espinal. 
Santa María Chichihualtepec. Union Hidalgo. 
Coateces Altus. Distrito de Miahuatlan: 
San Vincente Coatlan, San Mateo Rio Hondo, 
San Martin Lachila. San Juan Mixtepec. 
Santa Cruz Nixila (?) San Agustin Mixtepec, 


San Andreas Sehache, San Luis Amatlin. 
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San Pablo CoatlAn. 
Santa Marla Coatlin. 
San Andress Paxtlin, 
Santiago Papaguia. 
Santiagu Xanica. 

Santa Maria Ozoltepec. 
San Juan Ozoltepec, 


San Tomás Tamazulapan. 


Santa Caterina Сихіа, 
Santa Cruz Ozoltepec. 
Distrito de Ovcatlan: 
Ocatlan de Morelos, 
Santiago Apostol, 
Santa Ana Zegache. 
Ocatlan Magdalena. 
San Baltasar Chicicapan, 
San Pedro Apostol. 
Santa Lucia Ocatlan. 
San Miguel Tilquiapan. 
Santa Tomas Jalieza, 
San Martin Tilcajete: 
Distrito de Pochutla: 
Piñas San Mateo, 
San Juan Loxicha. 
Distrito de Tehuantepec: 
Tehuantepec, 
Tlacotepec. 
Jalapae del Estado. 
Distrito de Tlacolula: 
Tlacoiula de Matemoros. 
Villa de Mitla: 
San Fabio Mitla. 
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Sani Dionisio Ocotepec: 
San Pedro Quiatoni.. 
"Teotitlan del Valle; 
San Juan Gurlavia. 
San Lucas Quiavini. 
Santiagu Matatlan, 
Santa Maria Albarradas. 

Distrito de Tlaxiaco; 
San Pedro El Alto. 
Yalotepec de la Paz 
Chalcatongo, 
San Juan. 

Distrito de Villa Alta: 
Beltaza. 
Tenetze. 
Talea. 
Lachiroag. 
Tabaa. 
Yazona. 
San Francisco Cajonos. 
Zoochila. 


Lachixila Vijanos. 
Distrito de Zimatlin: 
Zimatlán, 
Santa María Zachila. 
Huixtepec. 
Santa Cruz Mixtepec: 
Avyoquerco, 
Distrito de Yautepec: 
San Bartolo Yautepec. 
Santa María Asunción Quiegolani. 


"Tlacochuava. Quichapa. 
Зап Шап Тейірес. 


Salteco is represented by one vocabulary from San Miguel Sola 
in the district of Zimatlán. Concerning this language: Orozco y 


Berra says: 
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Tumbien entre Jos chatinos, y particular del pueblo de Sola. — Ko conocemos 
su filiacion etnográbca, y nos figuramos que perrenecerá, asi como el papahuco, á 
tribus antiguas que se están extinguiends, 

Pimentel has nothing further to offer, but speaking of Mazateco 
and Soltero he says: 

Las noticias que sobre ellas he recibido me hacen creer que pertenecen Å la 

Thomas and Swanton make no mention of the language. 


3. CATING 
Of the third language of the Zapotecan stock, Chatino, Peñafiel 
has vocabularies from the following places of the District of Juquila: 
San Juan Quiahije. 
Santa María Tlapanalquiahuitl, 
santa Cruz Tepenixtlahuaca,. 
San Juan Lachao. 
Zensontepec. 

Orozco y Berra says: 

En los Departamentas del Centro y de Jamiltepec, entre. el zapoteco y el 
mixteco. No hemos encontrado datos para clasificarta. 

| In the list of places where it is spoken he gives San Miguel Sola, 
the only place from which we have a Soltecan vocabulary. 

Pimentel says: 

Respecto al Chatino y al Papabuco tengo un buen dato para conaiderarlos 
afines del Mixteco, y ex la noticia que sobre esto me ha dado una persona ilustrada 
y dé buen crirerio que visitò el Estado de Oaxaca, haciendo observaciones sobrie 
les idiomas: y lus costumbres de sus habitantes. 


H. MIXTEC STOCK (Familia Mixteca) 

The two languages Mixteco and Cuicateco undoubtedly belong 
to this stock. ‘The former occupies a large area in the western part 
of Oaxaca and the adjoining neighborhood in Guerrero: 

1. MIXTECO 
Dr Peüafiel's vocabularies come (rom the following places: 


Distriet of Huajapan: Santiago Chaztimba. 
Huajotitlan: San Martin Zacatepec. 
Miltepee Santiago. Teqüistepec. 
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District of Jamiltepec: Magdalena Jaltepec. 
Тлтіһерес- Apoalo Santiago. 
Diatrict Of Juquila: Teozacoalco San Pedro. 
Tutupee. San Pedro Cantaros. 
District of Juxtlahuaca: Tecomatlan San Miguel, 
Juxtlahiuaca. District of Silacayoapan; 
San Juan Mixtepec: Calihuacta; 
Tecomaxtlahuaca. San Pedro. 
бап Шап Lagunas. San Miguel Ahuehuetitlun. 
Santiago Coycoyar. Tlapacingu San Francisco, 
santa Caterina Naltepec, — District ol Teotitlan: 
District of Nochixtlan: San Juan Coatzopan. 
Nochixtlan, Distriet of Teposcolula: 
Yanhuitlan, San Vincent Nufiu. 
Santo Domingo, San Pedro Martin Yocunana. 
Yodocono. Magdalena, Tlatayapan; 
Tilantongn Santiago, santa Marfa Tiltetepec. 


The Mixteco language does not cover a continuous area; the 
people speaking it are scattered among the villages of the Mazate- 
can, Zapotecan, and Chinantecan stocks, The area represented by 
our vocabularies is practically the same as that given by Orozco y 
Berra—in fact virtually all the towns are given in his list. In de- 
scribing the area occupied by the Mixtecs, Dr Starr observes: 

The country occupied by rhe Mixtecs extends castwan] from the Pacific 
Coast into the high mountain country of the interior: Their territory lies within 
the States of Guerrero, Puebla, amd Oaxaca, but chiefly in the last. It i$ com- 
monly divided into two districtsa—the Mixteca Alta, or high Mixteca, and the 
Afizica Bajo, or low Mixteca. [n 1876 Garcia y Cubas set the number of 
Mixtecs at 220,000. The present population must be considerably greater. 

Belmar marks an area on his map which corresponds roughly 
to the one given by Starr. It is only approximately correct, for 
Penafiel has vocabularies from the places which Belmar has marked 
Chatino, Chocho, and Mazateco. ‘The description which he gives 
of their.area in Lenguas Indígenas de México is a good one. 1tisas 
follows: 

Al lado dë los zapoteco yen la región occidental del Estado de Oaxaca se 
encuentran log wixteco, que se extienden desde el Estado de Purhia hasta el de 
Guerrero. .. . En el Estado de Oaxaca, su centro principal, se intredujo esta 
tribu, en los tiempos pasados, en e] valle, bajando de las altas moritafías de su 
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pueblos de Xoxo, Cuilapan, Ixilahuaca y. Tepenixthihuaca, En los distritos de 
éimatlin, Juquila y Jamiltepec confina con los zapoteca y chatinos, y es los 
distritos que forman propiamente la mixteca confinan con los friguey, chochos, 
popolocos de Puchla, amuzgos, culcateca, chinanteca, mazateca y mexica. 


2, CuiCATECO 
Cuicateco, the other member of this family, is spoken in the 
District of Cuicatlan. Or Pefiafiel's vocabularies come from 
Cuicatlan. San Francisco Chapulapa. 
Orozco y Berra gives all of these villages. Belmar gives the 
following list of pueblos where the language is spoken: 


Distrito de Cuicatian: 
Quiotepec, Teponaxtla. 
Coyula. Tlacolula. 
Jonaltepec. Tepeuaila, 
Cotahuisla. Tutepetongo. 
Nacatepec. Teutila. 
Püpalo San Lorenxo. Santa Cruz Chiquiltuiitlàn. 
Pápálo Santa María, Teotilalpam. 
Phpalo Reves. Santo Domingo de! Rio. 
PApalo San Andrés. Chapulalpa. 
Cuyaltepec. Tlalistac, 

Distrito de Nochixtlan: 
Satula. Comotlán Santiago. 
бап Bartolo. Yololtepec Santa Мана, 


Tlalixtlahuaea San Juan. Ixtlahuaca Santiago. 
Tiaxila Santa Caterina. Montebolos San Agustin. 
Concerning Cuicatlan, from which Penafiel secured a vocabulary 
in 1886, Belmar says: 
Cuicatlán, cabecera del Distrito de su nombre, pretences A esta tribe: en le 
actualidad sóo se habla el idioma castellano, 
From this we may infer that Cuicateco passed out of use in 
Cuicatlan between 1886 and 1902. 
All the authors put it in the Mixteco-Zapoteco family. but its 
exact position has been a matter of doubt. — Belmar, however, placed. 
it correctly in tpoz. He says: 
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Examinandos tanto la estructura de la lengua como su dicctonario, se descubre 
eu inmediata relación con el mixteco, como lo demostraré al tratar ile este ültimo 
idioma. 


The relationship between Cuicateco and Mixteco can be seen 
from a consideration of the following brief list of worda: 


Mixtec Cetra Teco 
una xi атш 
dos ум obe 
cuatro сити сып 
cinco пш oN 
airte "x ducha 
otho n" nine 
nucve 3 nuu 
Шет Nx dichi | 
once uri Ясы ата 
doce Шеш им 
veinte oro duce 
уо Ум = 
tu von idi du 
el nicra gicoa enaga 
nosotros тудо ишш 
VOFILTOR аттана нолон 
vllas тесип тоа 
esie [дуо сініп 
viento bichicano- уіміе 
truena dayidazi imidavi 
relAmpago xinciula сиг 
nieve ELIT iaar 
furgo йын Make 
agua інін “ыт” 
hielo ELT kige 
ета Atta ішін 
mar lünaa rrr lates 
rio уша қыса 
valle yodocana: yudi chaell 
llano llodac Hudu 
certo унси ricuguian 
piens Tum унйи. 
ШІН сїт йт гин 
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3. AMUScO 

Dr Pefiafiel has only one Amusgo vocabulary, which is difficult 
to read and seems to have been carelessly recorded. It has not 
been possible to determine ite affiliation from this vocabulary, al- 
though some of the words show similarity to Mixtec. For the sake 
of convenience, I have marked it on my map as belonging to the 
‘Mixtec language. It is usually classed as a member of the Mixtec- 
Zapotec family. Orozco y Berra calls it a sister language of 
Mixtec. His words are: 

Lengua hermana del mixteco Con el nombre de amwcico la encontramos 
nombrmda en los manuseritos del Sr. Garcia, y con el de amasgo en lo relacion 
de los curatos de Oaxaca: ambas palabras son sinónimas. 

Pimentel is plainly in error when he says: 

Los informes adquiridos por, el Sr. Orozco y Berra (Geografía de las Lenguas 
de Mésico) que jurgo de buen origen le hicieron colocar, como yo tambien la 
hago, al Cuicateo con el mixteco, y al Amusgo con el Zapoteco. 

‘The most complete study of Amusgo was made by Sr Belmar, 
who, in 1901, published his fnrestigación. sobre el. Idioma. Amusyo. 
In this work he says concerning its affiliation: 

El Amuzgo es uma de las lenguas aglutinantrs más fáciles de estudinr y 
pertenece 4 las lenguas que forman la familia mixteco-zapoteca. Es digno de 
observar, sin. embargo, que en el fondo se acerca mås A la lengua zapotecá, уеп 
su parte lèxica al mixteco. Asi ol Amuzgo reconoce cuatro conjugarciones, est 
es, cuztro grupos de verbos determinados en el pasado: por los prejos, ta, te, ti, 
to ó tu, y el zapoteco reconoce igualmente los prefijos ta, te, Li, Eo, to 6 ға, геу ri, 
го, рага e] presente de indicativo. 

Perle desiio ia prembtica de Amuzgo y au diccionario se corresponden mani- 
[estando su afinidad sin esfuerzo algutio con el mixteen, por lo que omita hacer en 
el presente estudio comparaciones que me reservo al publicar el examen de Ia 
lengua mixteca. 

Whether Sr Belmar has published the above-mentioned work 
on Mixtec the writer is unable to say, though it is supposed that 
he has not, for no such work has been found in either Mexico or 
the United States. Indeed it was not possible to obtain any of 
Belmar's grammars in Mexico. 





Dr Pefiafiel’s vocabularies of. Amusgo are from. the pueblo ot 
San Pedro Amuzgos in the District of Jamiltepec. Sr Belmar's 
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description of the distribution of the Amusgo villages is undoubtedly 
correct. [tis as follows: 

Los pueblos que en é! Estado de Oaxaca forman la nacion б гата Amusga se 
reducen A los de San Pedro Amuzgo, San Francisco Sayultepee [sie], Cacahuas- 


tepec y Santa Maria Ipalapa, pertenecientes al Distrito de [amiltepec, Los 
demás pueblos se hallan en el Estado de Guerrero, 


Orozco y Berra makes no mention of Ámusgo in the state of 
Oaxaca. Iris interesting to note that Belmar states that it has a 
pitch accent of etymological significance, thus adding one more 
language to the list of American languages with pitch accents, à 
characteristic which a few years ago was not supposed to exist in 
North America. The languages in Mexico using it are, Chatino, 
Chinanteco, Oromi, and Amusgo. The entire vocabulary from 
San Pedro Amusgos follows: 


Vacabulary from San. Pedro Asmusgos 


Dios Тисертип Mi hermano mayor — Ssoxaafiguche 
Sacerdote Tec Mi hermano menor — Tajaaliuchoa 
Templo Huaschud Mi hermana mayor — Башайы: 
Hombre Sasiaha Mihrrmana menor Ta jo 
Mujer Zünculin Indio Sangre 
Muchacho Vurkoa Синие Zaha 
Muchacha Yaucuckoo Cabera Sichyinen 
Niña ð niña Vusaüdaa Pelo Зоди 
Mi padre, dice el Cara Noho 
hijo Ти Frente Sokasta 
Mi padre, dice la Oreja отит 
hija Пайаа Ojo Tauno 
Mi madre, dice el Boca Doo 
hijo Naa Deke Lengua Saha 
Mi madre, dice la Dentes Sinihoo 
hija Naa Doku Barba Sorhisuaa 
Mi marido Zahaa Cuello Sastoo 
MI esposa fescue Brazo Nacajunscuag 
Mi hijo. dice el Mano Nayimdoo 
padre Daa Fescuaa Dedo pulgar Vuetihitinat 
МІ hijo, dice. là Unas Soneti 
marire Dao Yoscuga Cuerpo Situhu 
Mi hija dice el Pecho Sindad 
padre Da Үз Barriga 00 Sihua 
Mi hija dite là Pechowde mujer — Sicuhui 
madre Ni Huja foaskijóo Pierna Tertihi 
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Ры 

Dedos del pié 
Н тава 
Corazon 


Rio 


Valle 


әмер 
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Шапо 

Cerro, mantana 
Isla 

Piedra, roca 
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Тыла Lis 
Huachaniudusa 
Sojoh 
Sackajat 

Sup 

Sunja 

Tomah Tomal 
Никита 
Suchundiasun 
Suc 
Suchuma 
Хай 


Teochit 
Isuiu 
Twuiprsü 
Lubi 
Cuchucuan 
Luesho 
Sunp 
Lucas 
Luschuzhaa. 


Luschajoo 


Lursaa 


Huevo 


Ganso 
Pato 
Zoapilate 


Guajalote 
Paloma 


Anguila 
Nombre 
Negro 
Colorado 


Amarillo 
Verde 
Grande 
Fuerte 
Viejo 
joven 
Bueno 


Vivo 
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Tigueschuen 
ace 
Senguiko 


Nat hitgue 
Nul sumaa 
Najan 
Маву 
Гор таа 
eh 
Панно 
шт 


Hwinal 


Iun 
Afinal 
Таа 
Nuhu 
Chahwea 
Masofa 


Tug 


Хадат 
Cuickinagmaa 


Ноу 


Ayer 
Mañana (el dia de) 
ы 

Мо 

Uno 

Das 

Tres 
Cuatro 
Cinra 
Sel 
Siete 
Ocho 
Nueve 
Once 
Doce 
Veinte 
Treinta 
Cuarenta 
Cincuenta. 
Sesenta 
Setenta 
Ochenta 
Noventa 
Ciento 
Correr 


Dormir 

Hablar 

Ver 

Amar 

Matar 

Sentarse 

Estar en pie, раг- 
агыт 

Ir 


Venit 


Andar 
Trabajar 
Robar 


N. S, td, tota 


Cupmaa 


Cundija 
Dendiut 


ганаа 
Saniha 
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Mentir Sacanfu Gorjear Otaaguiza 
Dar Linaap Voluntad Nanucochun 
Reir Lufup Memoria Nadaasquen 
Gritar Luitisuaa Pensamiento Machitt yuh 
Bramar Tiürnhaa Bondad Sanluayaraha 
Ladrar Cuchucui Amor Tudiduchu 
Cacarrar Culisuapulujus — Olvido Docochuchut 
Тгопаг Conaha Verdad Атауш 
Gotear Lscucuudea Razon Nuhiimanama 


Ill. MAZATEC STOCK (Familia Mazatecu) 

We do not affiliate the five languages of this stock (Chocho, 
Popoloco, Trique, Mazateco, and Ixcateco) with others and will call 
them Mazatecan. Our reasons are: All fve are closely related, as 
may be seen by the list given at the end of this section. It has 
been variously claimed that one or all of these languages are related 
to Mixtec, but this has never been proved. We can find no such 
relationships from a study of our vocabularies, 


1. Гносно 

Orozco y Berra save ol Chocho: 

Lengua hermana de la mixteca. En Oaxaca lleva el nombre de chocho: en 
Puebla el de popeloco; en Guerrero el de Hapaneco; en Michoacan Arco; en Guatemala 
Pupaluca: ès el antiguo zofe. La nacion que usaba de esta habla parece ser una 
de las mas antiguas del ali. 

His list of pueblos does not quite agree with ours. We have 
vocabularies from Coixtlahuaca, Jicotlan, San Jeronimo Otla, and 
Tlapeltepec, all in the district of Coixtlahuaca. In the district of 
Teposcolulu, from Santa María Tamazulapan and San Antonio, 
neither of which is given by Orozco y Berra. His area, however, is 
practically the same as the one given on our map. That given by 
Belmar corresponds in general with ours. He describes it as 
follows: 

Los Chochos, llamados tambien popolocos, habitan los Distritos de Coixtia- 
huaca y Teposcolula; y limitan con los mixteca y los popoloca y chuchones del 
Estado de Puebla. 

Speaking of Chocho and Popaloco, Pimentel says: 
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Tambien el Popoloco de Puebla es un dialecto distinto del Chochon, aunque 
muy parecido, segun purdo jurgarse por la siguiente comparacion de los adje- 


tives numerales que he podido recojer en los dos dialectos. 


uno 
doa 
tres 
cuatro 
seis 
atte 
nueve 
diez 


Силном 
"ngu 
Binin 
тиш-тіпа 
пан-ғіла 
МАРЕ 
пйа-тїнй 


"m 
yuu 

т" 

noo 
nag-hou 


tja 


ған 
nä 


he 


La terminaucion risa, en Chuchon, parece ser un signo de adjetivo numeral. 
This dialectic difference, exists not only in Puebla but in the 
Popoloco villages of Oaxaca, where there seems to be a difference 
Írom the adjacent Chocho villages: It comes out quite clearly in 
Dr Pefiafiel’s vocabularies, some of which bear the name Popoloco, 


while others àre termed Chocho. 
thus brought out. 


uno: 
dos 
tres 
cuatra 
cinca 
егіз 
Hele 


ПЕ 


pecho 


hueso 


inda 
cinda 

ием 
indaxaum 
ndgtuin 
inda 


This list shows the relationship 


ngu 
ниц 
lInsn 
Шип 
шаш 
Шін 
and 

ie 

пеп 
chai 
vnda 
жа 
nundi 
тачШан 
adaguin 
inda 


Belmar does not seem to find this distinction, but calls those 
found in Pueblo, Popolocos. León considers them the same, while 
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Starr is rather inclined to think that Popoloco is the name of the 
language, Chochos the name of the people. The names given in 
Pefiafiel’s vocabularies may accidentally happen to coincide with 
only a minor dialectic difference. 

These two languages are usually classed as members of the 
Mixtec-Zapotec family, with closer affdiation with Mixtec than with 
Zapotec, Pimentel says: 

Lo que si puedo asentar, sin temor de equivocarme, y mas interesante & iui 
objeto, es que el Popoloco y el Chuchon pertenecen à la familia Mixteco-Zapoteco: 
tal e$ la opinion de todos las conocedores de esos idiomas, y esa opinion la en- 
cuentro confirmada por las comparaciones que he podido hacer, y de que presento 
las siguientes muestras 

His comparison, which follows, is not confined to any two 
languages, but any two of the four—Popoloco, Chocho, Mixteco, 
and Zapoteco. Since we do not consider Zapotecan as belonging 
to the same family, we will leave it out of consideration. 

Pimentel does not state from what sources he draws his Chocho 
or Popoloco vocabularies; however, they show great diversity from 
those we have examined, which latter, however, are quite uniform 
for vocabularies of this class. 

The following is Pimentel's list of Chocho-Mixteco comparisons: 

P=Popoloco; M= Mixteco; C=Chotho 


Fadre P. Dua М. Решін 
C. Tda М. Тіш 
Hermano P. Ты-Ысіме М. Кылыз 
Мапо P. Daten M. Nam 
Cielo C. Nganhuina М. Ат Аш 
Dia С. Ммм M. Беш 
Luna P. lao M. Vos 
Mundo P. Fe M. Fekui 
Ман P. Maus M. Nuni 
Piedra P. Choo M. Chuu 
Azul P. Fukua M. Sandayukua 
Dos P. Yuu М. Шаш 
Tres P. Nü M, Umi 
Cinco P. Naghou M. Hoho 
Ocho Р. Сий M. Una 
Yo P. Smia M. Ndi 
Tu P. Daka М. Годо 
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Nosotros C. Nau M. Ndoo 
Comer P. Азийе М. Тош 
Ver С. Тіуін M. Foire 
Oler C. Chihüni M. Yotzani 
5i C.. Haas M. Dakua 


It may be inferred from the method which he employs of com- 
paring now with Zapotec, now with Mixtec, that his list has been 
selected to bring out striking resemblances or unmistakable evi- 
dences of relationship, but apparently they do not exist, Of a list 
of twenty-three words there are only eight which can be considered 
as showing any relationship, namely: 


Padre P. Duiua M. Drulu 

C. Táa М. Таа 
luna, P. за М. Fee 
mundo P. Fe M. Ye-bus 
piedra P. Chae M. Chuu 
azul P. Fuhua M. Sanda-yuhua 
ш P. Daha M. оно 
comer P. Алене М. Fos-osindi 


For the time being, it seems safer to await further evidence 
before combining these languages in one group, although their 
relationship is not unlikely. 


2. МА#АТЕСО 
Mazateco is spoken at the north of Cuicateco on the Vera Cruz 


border, All agree on this locality. Our vocabularies: come from 
the following places: 


District of Teotitlan: District of Tuxtepec: 
San Lorenzo Cuaunelcuiltitla. Jalapa de Diaz. 
Huzutla de Jiminez. San Miguel Soyoltepec. 
Huchuetlan San Francisco. San Pedro Ixcatlan. 

Orozco y i Says: 


En «і departamento de Tectitlan, formando una pequefia fraccion en el 
limite cán el Estado de Vera Cruz.— El mazateco está todavía por clasificar. 


Dr Starr says that the Mazatecs are found in the Districts of 
Cuicatlan and Teotitlan. He is evidently wrong in omitting 
Tuxtepec, for some of Dr Pefiafiel's vocabularies come from that 
district. lt is known that several of the villages in the District of 
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Tuxtepec are Mazatec, for the writer obtained vocabularies from 
Mazatec Indians who came to Tuxtepec to trade. It is quite 
probable, however, that a few Mazatecas are found in the District 
of Cuicatlan. Belmar gives Teotitlan and Tuxtepec, as we do. 
He divides the Mazatecan language into two dialects—Mazateco 
and Izcateco. The difference is quite strong between Izcateco 
and Mazateco in Dr Pefafiel’s vocabularies, as is shown in the 
comparison at the end of this stock, — Dr Peiiafiel's Izcateco vocabu- 
laries are two in number, one from Izcatlan Santa Marfa in the 
District of Teotitlan, and the other from Izcatlan in the District 
of Tuxtepec. 

Mazateco has been classed by most authors as a member of the 
Zapoteco-Mixteco stock. Orozco y Berra was not able to classify 
it, but Pimentel, speaking of Solteco and Mazateco, says: 

Estas doa lenguas s& hablan em Oaxaca. Las noticias que sobre ellas he 
recibido me hacen creer que pertenecen à la familia mixteco-zapoteco, opinion que 
encuentro confirmando respecto al mazateco, examinmindo el PATER que inserto 
adelante en dos dialectos, pues encuentro slgunas voces anilogas A las corre- 
spondencias de os idiomas mixteco-zapotecos ya he estudiados, 

He gives no prools, however. 

In The American Race Brinton places not only Mazateco but 
all the other members of this stock in the Zapotec-Mixtec linguistic 
stock; but in a paper read before the American Philosophical 
Society! he classes it differently. No one, except Lehmann, who 
has since written on the stocks of Oaxaca, has paid the slightest 
attention to this paper. In his paper Brinton points out the 
relationship with Chapanec of Chiapas and denies the affinities 
with the Zapotec-Mixtec stock, which he had previously claimed 
for it. 

In his Lemguas Indígenas de México, Belmar places it in the 
familiar Mixteco-Zapoteco, but seemingly without proof, Thomas 
and Swanton say: 

Oroxco y Berra did not attempt to classify the language, but Pimentel was 
inclined to refer it to the " Mixteco-Zapoteco" stock or what is here termed 
the Zapotecan family, This assignment is now universally accepted by students. 

1 Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society for 1802, anil South American 
Longuoges, F'hiludelphla, 1893. 
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The following vocabulary in the four languages which we 
consider comprise the stock is sufficient to establish their relation- 
ships. Popoloco mnd Chocho may be considered as rwo dialects 
of the same language; their relationship has been shown above. 


Cuocuo Так Матхтисо 1кслтїсо 
tno £n goo gu MOMEN 
doa yu іші jo Naju 
tres mie kuaren ja nieg he 
cuatro тшо kakan nufi nugjhnh 
cinco yun hunkug ku есімін 
өгіз ип чаап їч irshun 
sete. vadam chihi yata ушп 
ocho унин tehn ji gnuhe 
nueve "ia hnhn пауа hiejhek 
diez lec chike teh шел 
Шата кып anmha trinshajo шг 
hielo éinda уасоһш ikas dekahnh 
tierra anche уйно манси mitngillchech 
mar tndaxaum nehat pachucu ndalumar 
calabaza chu kam nachu chuh 
Frijol sim rine figuma pmaak 
murciélago ningo chunku йине инин 
templo ningo nami ningurh: HH Ungu 
pecho nauim chika тілің chaacgq-jeen 
hueso unda ceu тїтїп ingdla 


3. Trigve (Terre) 

Our Trique vocabulary comes from San Juan Сораја. 

Orozco y Berra places Trique in quite another part of Oaxaca— 
in the district of Tehuantepec, He says; 

Idioma sin clasificar, Еп la relitión de los curatos las cuatro poblaciones 
que hablan el. triqui están confundidas entre las chontales, lo cual no es exacto. 

He is evidently wrong in his location of this tribe, for all other 
authors disagree with him. Sr Belmar marks approximately the 
same area on his map as we do on ours. In describing their distri- 
bution he says: 


En la sierra de los mixteca, y en los distrites de Tlasiaco y |ихПаһцяса 
habita la tribu (rique, rodeada enteramente por los mixteca, 
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Orozco y Berra gives Copala and Chicahuaxtla as their principal 
villages. The former is the one from which Dr Penafiel's vocabu- 
lary comes, 

Dr Starr's area agrees with Sr Belmar's and our own. Starr 
gives the following five villages: Sam Andrés Chicahuastla, Santo 
Domingo Chicahuastla, San José Chicahuastla, San Martin Ytun- 
yoso, and Copala. 

Trique clearly belongs to the Mazatecan stock, as can be seen 
by the comparative vocabulary given at the end of this section. 


IV. CHINANTEC STOCK (Familia Chinanteca) 
CHINANTEC 
The Chinantec stock, spoken in the northern part of Oaxaca, 
consists of a single language. It is surrounded by Mazateco, 
Cuicateco, Zapoteco, and Mexican, The vocabularies of Dr Peñafiel 
come from the districts of Choapan and Tuxtepec; he has, un- 
fortunately, none from the District of Ixtlan, which according to 
the last census (1910) has many Chinantecos. 
District of Tuxtepec: 
San Pedro Loochiapa. 
San Antonio Analco. 
Santiago Tlatepusco. 
Santa Crux Tepetotutla. 
San Juan Bautista Valle Nacional. 
San Felipe Usila. 
San Lucas Ojitlán. 
District of Choapan: 
Leatao San Juan. 
Orozco y Berra gives the following list of pueblos: 


T&gorALCINGO Үсіоз, Saw Pknao 
Petlapa, Comaltepec. 
Toavela, Totomoztla. 

Lovani. Quiotepec. 
Tepinapa. Mineral de San José. 
Tocotepec. Temextitlan. 


Lachisola, San Francisco, las Llagas. 
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Lacova, Santa Maria de las Nieves. 
Lelana. Maninaltepec. 
Tetitlan. 

VALLE. NACIONAL TLAcOxTEINTEPEC TEPEIOTUTLA 
Оғшпавіп, Ошеядіра, Saochiapa. 
Yetla. Analco San Antonio. Tlatepuzcos, San Pedro, 
Jacatepec, Teltitlan. Zapotitlan, San Juan. 
Серес, Zautla. 
Usila. Tecomaltepec. 
Tlatepuzeos. San Antonio del Barrio, 
Mayaltianguiz. 


He places Ojitlan with the Mazatecan villages—an evident error, 
far in addition to Dr Penaficl's vocabulary from Ojitlan, the writer 
recorded two, and both of the informants said that Chinantec is 
the only language spoken there. A vocabulary was obtained also 
from Chiltepec, In general, however, Orozco y Berra's area is the 
same as ours. [n this connection, he writes: 

Chinanteco. En el Departamento de Teotitlan; La Chinantla, con su cabe- 
cera del mismo. nombre, era un provincia mexicana; los habitantes eran feroces y 
guerrerm; usaban de lonzas de demesurado tamaite para combatir, manejandolas 
con destreza y seguridad: desde muy temprano se mostraron amigos de los 

Brinton's description is: 


The Chinantecs Inhahited Chinantla, which is à part ol the State of Oaxaca, 
situated im the Sierra Madre, on the frontiers of the Province of Vera. Crus. 
Their neighbors on the South were the Zapotecs and Mixes, on the North and 
East the Nahuas. They lived in secluded valleys and on rough mountain sides. 

The following is quoted from Belmar: 


Lor Chinnnicen 


En la parte Norte del Estado de Oaxaca se encuentra el territorio conocido con 
el nombre de la. Clisantla, compreniiendo parte de los Distritos de Іжа, 
Choaspan, Cuicatlám, Teotitlàn, Villa-Alta y Tuxtepec. En este territorio se 
haya repartida la nación chinirnteca, y tiene compo principales centros de población 
Yolox, Jocotepec y Usila. Loa chimucntece confinan con los mixteca, mazateca, 
mexica, zxpotecs y ayeoks (mixes). EI nümern de imiividuos que componen 
esta raza segun los datos estadísticos, es de 18.051. 


"The towns of the Chinantecs," says Dr Starr, "are in the 
Districts of Chicatlan and Villa Alta of Oaxaca. Garcia y Cubas 
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in 1876 claimed 12,000 population." We have no vocabularies 
from Cuicatlan or Villa Alta, but we have two from Tuxtepec and 

Pimentel makes this statement: 

Hervás en su Са оро de lai lenguas conocidas, considera que el Chinanteco 
єз afin del zapoteco, asi como el mazateco, — Respecto & exte idioma estoy. con- 
forme con li opinion de Hervás, segun lo que anteriormente Ме manifestado; 
pera del Chinanteco no encuentro ni muestras que estudiar, ni noticias exactas 
sobre su filiación. — Burgoa en su Historia. Geográfica, habla del Chinanteco coma 
de un idioma áspero y violente, lo cual no conviene con el zapoteco que cè dulce 
ysuave, Sinembargo, como el acento puede cambiar sim alterarse el fondo de un 
idioma, no es decisiva la indicación de Burgoa, y en consequencia, admitirmos al 


Chinanteco enla familia mixteco-zapoteco aunque enel concepto de dada en su 
clasificación. 


It hardly seems right to classify a language in a family, even 
with the "concept of doubt," when neither material by which to 
judge it nor any notices concerning its Classification is found. 

Brinton discusses the language both in The American Race and 
in his paper read before the American Philosophical Society, 
January 15, 1892. Therein he describes the language and, noting 
its entire dissimilarity of morphology and words to the surrounding 
idioms, reaches the conclusion that it is the only representative of a 
linguistic stock. In The American Race Brinton duptes Berendt in 
the following words: 

Spoken in the midst of a diversity of languages connected more or less among 
themselves, it is iteelf unconnected with them, and ie rich in peculiar features 
both ag to rote and ite grammatical structure. [t 35 probable that we have 
in it one of the original languages spoken before the advent of the Nahuas-on 
Mexican soil, perhaps the mythical Olmecan, 

León considers Chinantec as belonging to the Mixtecan-Zapo- 
tecan family, on what ground is not known, as he presents no new 
evidence nor does he quote his authorities. Belmar likewise puts it 
in the Mixteco-Zapotecan family, and also fails to present ade- 
quate proofs, Thomas and Swanton, however, consider it as the 
sole representative of the Chinantec stock. | 

The Chinantec vocabularies collected by. Dr Penafiel have been 
compared with those collected by him from the surrounding stocks, 
particularly Mazateco, Mixteco, and Zapoteco, but no resemblance 
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between them could be found. It seems impossible to classify 
Chinanteco as a member of the Zapotec stock, as other authors 
have done, therefore Brinton's classification is followed and its 
independence as a stock language retained. 


V. CHONTAL STOCK (Fawelia Chontal) 
CHONTAL 
Chontal is spoken in a small area close to the Pacific ocean in the 
districts-of Tehuantepec and Yautepec. The towns in which it is 
spoken are scattered among the Zapotec settlements: Our vocabu- 
laries come from the following places: 


District of Tehuantepec: District of Yantepec: 
Tequistlan. Santa María Ecatepec, 
Huamelula. Santa Lucia Mecaltepec. 

Santa María Candelaria. 
Chontecomatlan. 


Orozco y Berra says it is spoken in the Department of Tlacalula 
and gives the follawing villages: 


Ecatepec, Santa María: 
Teipan. Репа. 
Jiloteperuille, Jamiltepec. 
Acatepec. Tecolotepec, 
Chontecomatlan, Candelaria. 
Tlahuilotepec. Suchiltepec. 
Ixcotepec. Tapiltepec. 
Mecaltepec Tlacolulita. 
Chongo: Ecaltepec, San Miguel. 
5osoltepec. Alotepet. 
Chiltepec. Zapotitian, 
Petacaltepec. Tepalcatepec. 


Belmar des еі 





ibes their distribution in the following manner: 

Estes pueblos en el Estado de Oaxaca comprendian en tiempo del régimen 
colonia! el. partido llamado chontales, cuya cabecera fué el pueblo de Santa 
María Ecatepec. Se extendlan de Oriente À Poniente de Huamelula. .. . 

Еа la actualidad dicha nación chontal se haya extendida en el Estado de 
Oaaaca, en los distritoa de Yautepec » Tehuantepec. 

Los chontales se encuentran al Sureste de la cabecera de Yautepec, dis- 
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Írutanido.de los diferentes climas, segün la [ragosidad de mm terrenos, y rodeados 
por los mixes, los zapoteca y lòs zoque, de cuyos usóa y costumbres participan. 

Regarding the Chontal and their language Dr Starr says: 

An unfortunate confusion exists regarding these people. Orozco y Berra ia 
partly to blame for it; Brinton haa increased the confusion by an attempt to 
remove Нн. Orozco's error is in calling ome of the more important Chontal towns 
Trique: be also gives a list af real Chontal towns, but at the same time ittroduces 
at least one Zapotec town into the list,—Tlacolulita. The Oaxaca Chontals live 
in the District of Tehuantepec. Brinton claims that Chontal is @ misnomer: 
that itis à word meaning stranger, and nor a tribal name, and that it is equally 
applicable ro many different tribes That the word is Aztec, meaning stranger, 
is true: that the word may be applicable to various tribes may be true, though 
not yet proved, That the name ie regularly and consistently applied to the towns 
of Owxaca above indicated fs certain; that the people living in these towns call 
themselves Chontals, and speak one and the same language which they call 
Chantal, is also certain. 

In view of these facts it seems better to discontinue the use of 
the name Tequixtlatecan, both for the stock and its languages. 
Concerning the affiliation of Chontal much difference of opinion 
exists, Orozco y Berra classed it as a member of the Mayan family; 
Pimentel considered it a separate stock; both León and Belmar 
regarded it as a member of the Nahuatlan stock, while Brinton 
thought it probably belongs in the Yuman: Thomas and Swanton 
make no statement regarding its relationship, As no Yuman 
material was at hand the writer will call it a separate stock, for no 
resemblance to Mexican or to Mava is apparent. 


Vi. HUAVE STOCK (Familia Huave) 
HuavE 
Huave is spoken in a few villages in the districts of Juchitan and 
Tehuantepec on the Pacific coast. The vocabularies of Dr Penafel 
come from the following towns: 


District of Juchithan: District of Tehaantepec: 
San Francisco Hixhuatan. San Mateo del Mar. 


San Dionisio del Mar. 

Santa Maria del Mar, 
Orozco y: Berra.lists these four towns and Ixhuatlan. Juan de 
"Torres, writing in 1580, described them as living in the same locality 
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which thev now inhabit. Belmar gives the same villages as Orozco 
y Berra, but says: ' Ixhuatlán se hava abandonado en la actualidad." 
Dr Starr confirms this in the following words: 

They have teday but four villages, San Mateo del Mar, Santa María del 
Mar, San Francisco del Mar, and San Dionigio del Mar. Ixhuatan, mentioned 
by Orozco, has long been abandoned. We can say nothing of the language but 
present a brief vocabulary. The people are conservative and are rarely visited 
by white men. Their towns lie at the edges of, or near, long and narrow, shallow 
lagoons of salt water reaching inland from the Pacific Ocean. 

A great deal of difference of opinion exists over the classification 
of Huave. Orozeo y Berra did not know how to classify it, but 
believed it to be related to some linguistic family in Guatemala, for 
what reason he does not say, His statement follows: 

Su lengua es diferente de las otras que se hablan en. México: Áuase hemos 
visto que la nombran en los libros cansultados, solo el MS. de Juan de Torres |а 
llama guaronteca (huazonteca), por lo cual le dumos ambas denaminaciones: 
no la hemos clasificado y creemos que corresponde & alguna de las familias de 
Guatemala, 

Dr Leon places it in the family Maya-Quicheana, Belmar also 
believes it related to Maya and gives a list of words to prove it, 
but there does not seem to be much similarity between Maya and 
Huave- Brinton was-of the opinion that “the vocabularies of their 
longue are too imperfect to permit identification." "Thomas and 
Swanton believe that it constitutes a family in itself. ‘So far as is 
known," they say, "the language cannot be assigned to any récog- 
nized stock—therefore for the present it must remain as the repre- 
sentative of a distinct family." We agree with them in this and 
accordingly class it as a distinct stock, 


УП. ZOQUE STOCK (Familie Zoque) 

Mixe and Zoque are the only members of this family found in 
Oaxaca. Thomas and Swanton include Old Popoloco-and Ta- 
pachula in the same family. They follow Berendt in regard to 
Popoloco, and Sapper in respect to Tapachula. As we have no 
material from these two languages we cannot render an opinion. 
The resemblance amd the relationship between Mixe and Zoque is 
so close and so well established that it is needless to quote vocabu- 
laries, 
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1. ZOQUE 

Zoque is spoken in the extreme eastern portion of Oaxaca and 
in the adjoining districts of Chiapas and Tabasco. When treating 
of their distribution, Orozco y Berra says: 

Los Zoques se encuentran derramados en Chiapas, Tabasco, y Oaxaca, 
tienen al Norte el mexicano y el chontal, al Este el tzenidal, el tzotzil y el chia- 
panico, al Sur e} mexicano y al Oeste el huave, el zapoteco, y el mixe. 

He gives the following list of Zoque villages in Oaxaca: 


Chimalapa, San Miguel. Zanatepec, Santo Dominga, 
Chimalapa; Santa Maria. Niltepec, Santiago. 


Tápana, San Pedro. 
Dr Pefiafiel's vocabularies come from San Miguel Chimalapa 
and Santa María Chimalapa of the district of Juchitan. They are 
the first two of Orozco y Berra's list. 


2. МІХЕ 
Mixe is spoken to the west of Zoque. Weare particularly well 
informed about the names of their villages, having the lists of 


Orozeo y Berra, Belmar, and Pefiafel. 
The latter's vocabularies come fram the following places: 


District of Choapan: District of Villa Alta: 

Atitlan. Mixistlan. 

Puxmeteca. Santa Мапа Asuncion Totontepes 
Diatrict of Juchitan: San Pablo Ayutla. 

San Juan Guichicovi. Tiahuitolotepec. 
District of Tehuantepec: San Cristobal Chichicaxtepec. 

Mazatlin San Juan, District of Yautepec: 

Cacalotepec. 


San Miguel Quetzaltepec. 
Belmar has made a thorough study of the Mixe and gives the 
following villages. "Those found in our list are indicated by an 
asterisk, 


District of Choapan: Parroquia de Puxmetecin: 
Parroquia de Atitlán: Puxmetecin® — — Cotzocüón 
Atitlán" Zucatepec Ozolotepec Chisme 
Alotepec Метаңерес Caondayoc 
Ayacastepec Parroquia de Avutla:" 
Avutla" Tamaziulapam 


Tepuxtepec Tlihnilotepec* 
Tepantlalli 
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District of Juchitan: District of Yautepec: 


Guichicovi* Parroquia de Juquila: 
District af Tehuantepec: Cacalotepec* Ücotepec 
Acatlin Mazatlin® Acatlancito 
Chimaltepec Tutla Parroquia de Quezaltepec:* 
Malacatepec Canotlán Ixcuinteper 
District of Villa Alta: Huitepec Coatlán 
Parroquia de Chiehicaxtepee:* — Parroquia de Jilotepec: 
Tiltepec Huitepec Jilotepec Nazaviguiti 
Mixestlán* Metepec Agua Blanca Lachixonase 
Yacochi 
Parroquia de Totonepec: 
Amatepec Tonaguía 
Moctun Tayacastepec 
Tipitonge Üvcotepec 
Jarta 


Orozco. y Berra's list corresponds closely with this; [t is as 


follows: 


Acatlan San Pedro 
Tutta 
Mazatlan 
Malacatepec 
Chimaltepec 
Atitlan 
Saratepec 
Alotepec 
Metaltenec 
Ауасахфсрес 
Ayura 
Tepustepec 
Tamasulapan 
Tepantlali 
Tlahuiteltepec 
Chichicastepec 
Mixistlan 
Huitepec, Santa María 
Tiltepec 
Yacochi 


Metepec 
Рихтесалап 
Салбауб 
Cotzocon 
Chisme 
Guichicovi, San Jian 
Boca de Monte 
Jilotepec Santiago 
Agua blanca 
Jilotepec San Pedro 
Jilotepec San Sebastian 
Jilotepec San Crux 
Nizaviquinta 
Lachixanaxe 
Juiquila 
Ocotepec 
Acatlacinto 
Lachixila 


Quiavicusae 
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Xovaquia Totontepec 
Lachixela Тағасамерес 
Quetzaltepec Amatepec 
Coatlan Jareta 
Camotian Топо ша 
Camollan Ocotepec 
Ixcuintepec Tepitongo 
Huitepec Moetun 


VII MEXICAN STOCK (Familia Mexicana) 
Mexican (Azrec) 
Dr Peñafiel has five Mexican vocabularies, They come [rom 
the following places: 


District of Silacayoapam: District of Tuxtepec: 
Santa Ana Rayón Tuxtepec 

District of Teotitlan: District of Pochutla: 
Santa María Teopoxco Pochutla 


San Martin Toxpalan 

These five vocabularies represent three distinct dialects, The 
three vocabularies from the districts of Silacayoapam and Teotitlan 
belong to the Puebla dialect, which is very similar to classical 
Mexican, or that dialect spoken in the valley of Mexico, the chief 
difference being that the glottal stop is replaced by an unvoiced 

The other two vocabularies represent quite distinct dialects. 

The Tuxtepec Dialect 

The dialect spoken in Tuxtepec shows many phonetic differences, 
among the most important being the use of tin Tuxtepec where the 
classical Mexican has il. The absence of the saltillo is noticeable. 
Both k ánd g occur in the Tuxtepec dialect, where in the classical 
dialect only k occurs. Final n is dropped in Tuxtepec. Some of the 
differences of a morphological nature are: the retention of the іп 
the possessive [orm where it is dropped in the valley (ama? paper, 
nuamat my paper, the classical correspondents being amal and 
namauh): the absence, with one exception, of reduplicated plurals, 
such as cocoa plural of coatl, snake; the absence of the preterite 
form of the verb with an o augment. 
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During the writer's stay in Tuxtepec careful inquiry was made 
in regard to other possible Mexican villages nearby, but none was 
found. The nearest villages are all Chinantec, some of which 
are not much more than fifteen miles from Tuxtepec, The Maza: 
tecan villages are much nearer than the nearest Mexican town. 

Amatian, lower down the river Popolhuapam, is the nearest 
Mexican town, and is distant about 75 miles, There were no infor- 
mants whose services could be obtained, but the testimony of the 
people of Acoula, who still speak Mexican fluently, is that the two 
villages spoke the same dialect. Acoula ia ten or fifteen miles 
distant from Amatlan, The dialect of Amatlan is quite different 
from Tuxtepec. although neither: have the i sound. In fact, it is 
quite probable that the dialects of most of the Mexican area did 
not have that sound. In the grammar of Cortés Zedetia, of the 
bishopric of Guadelaxara, it is absent. and Dr Walter Lehmann 
finds it also absent from the Central American dialects, It probably 
does not occur in Chiapas and Tabasco, and it is absent in Pochutla. 

Besides this feature, the Pochutla dialect shows many interesting 
differences from the classical dialect. Among the most important 
is the shifting of accent. For the classical dialect it is always on 
the antepenult; in the Pochutla dialect it is almost always on the 
ultima.. 


NAMES OF THE VILLAGES FROM WHICH PENAFIEL'S 
VOCABULARIES COME 


|. FAMILIA ZAPOTECA: 
t. Zapoteco. 

Distrita del. Crntro,—San Bartola Coyotepec. 

Distrito de Choapin.—Yahuive, Jaltepec. 

Distrito de Ejutla.—Santa María Chichihualtepec, Coateces 
Altas, San Vicente Coatlan, San Martin Lachila, Santa 
Cruz-Nixila, San Andrés Sabache. 

Distrito de. Jamiltepec.—San Antonio Ocotlan. 

Distrito de Juchitén —Juchitan, Espinal, Unión Fidalgo. 

Distrito de Mighwatlin.—San Mateo Rie Hondo, San Juan 
Mixtepec, San Agustin Mixtepec, San Luis Amatlán, 
San Pablo Coathin, Santa Maria Coatlin, San Andrés 
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Paxtlán, Santiago Papaguía, Santiago Xanica, Santa 
Maria Ozolotepec, San Juan Ozolotepec, Santo Tomás 
Tamatulapan, Santa Caterina Cuixtla, Santa Cruz 
Orolote pec. 

Disirilo de Ocoilan.—Ocotian de Morelos, Santiago Apostol, 
Santa Ana Zegache, San Pedro Apostol, ОсоПап Mag- 
delena, San Baltasar Chichicapan, Santa Lucía Ocatlan, 
San Miguel Tilguiapan, Santa Tomás [elieza, Santa 
Martin Tilcajeta. 

Distrito de Pochutla.—Pinas San Mateo, San Juan Loxicha. 

Distrito de Tehuantebec.—Tehuantepec, Tlacotepec, Jalapa 
del Estado. 

Distrito de Tlacolula.—Tlacolula de Matemoros, Villa de 
Mitla, San Pablo Mitla, Tlacochahuaya, San Juan 
Teitepac, San Pedro Quiatom, San Dionisio Ocotepec, 
‘Teotitlan del Valle, San Juan Guelavia, San Lucas 
Quiaving, Santiago Matatlan, Santa Maria Albarradas. 

Distrilo de Tlaxiaco.—Sün Pedro el Alto, Yolotepec de la 
Paz, Chalcatongo, San Juan, 

Distrito de. Villa Alla .—Beltaza, Tanetze, Talex Lachiroag, 
Табак, Yazona, San Francisco Cajonos, Zoochila, 
Aagalan, Lachixila Vijanos. 

Distrite de Zimatida.—Zimatlin, Santa Marla Zachila, 
Huixtepec, Santa Cruz Mixtepec, Ayoquezco. 

Distrito de Fautepec.—San Bartolo Yautepec, Santa María 
Asunción Quiegolani, Quiechapa. 

2. бойесо. 
Disirite de. Villa.—Alvarez (Zimatlán), San Miguel 5olo. 
4- Chatino. 

Diarito de Jugwila.—San Juan Quiahije, Santa Crnz 
Tepenixtlahuaca, Santa Maria Tlapanalquiahuitl, San 
Juan Lachao, Zensontepec. 

LLA FAMILIA MIXTECA: 
I. Mixteco. 

Distrito de Huajuapas.—Huajolotitlian, Miltepec Santiago, 
Santiago Chazumba, San Martin Zacatepec, Tequistepec, 

Distrito de Janviltepec.—Jamiltepec. 

Disirtlo de Juquila,—Tututepec, 

Disirito de Juxtlakuaca.—]uxtlahuaca, San Juan Mixtepec, 
Teeomaxtlahuaca, San Juan Lagunas, Santiago: Coyco- 
van, Santa Caterina Noltepec. 
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Distrito de  Nochixllan.—Nochixtlan, Yahuitlan, Santo 
Domingo, Yodocono Magdelena, Tilantongo Santiago, 
Magdelena Jaltepec, Apoala Santiago, Teozacoalo San 
Pedro, San Pedro Cantaros, Tecomatlan, San Miguel. 

Distrita de Silacayoapan—San Pedro, San Miguel Ahus 
huetitlan, Calihuala, Tlapacingo San Francisco. 

Disiritó de Teotillan.—San ]uan Coatzopan. 

Disirsio de Teposcolulu.—5an Vicente Nuña, San Pedro 
Martin Yucunana, Tlatayapan, Santa Maria Tiltepec. 

2. Cuicateco. 
Distrito de Cuicatlas.—Cuicatlan, Concepción Pápalo, San 
Francisco Chapulapa. 
3. Amuzgo. 
Distrito Jamiltepec.—San Pedro Amuzgos. 
ІШ. FAMILIA MAZATECA: 
14. Chocha. 

Distrito de Coixilahuaca.—Coixtlahuaca, Jicotlan Tequis- 
tepec; бап Jerónimo Otla, Tlapitepec. 

Distrito de  Teposcolulu.—Santa Marla  Tamazulapan, 
San Antonio Acutla. 

1B. Popoloco. 

Distrite de Coixtlakuaca—Coixtlahuaca, Santo Domingo 

Tepene. 
24. Mazateco. 

Distrito de Teotollan.—San Lorenzo, Cuanelcuiltitla, Hua- 
utla de Jimenez, Hiechuetlan San Francisca, 

Distrito de Tuxtepec—Jalapa de Diaz, San Miguel Soyal- 
tepec, San Pedro Ixcatlán. 

28. Ixcateco. 
Distrito de Teotillan.—1xcatiàn Santa Maria. 
Distrito de Tuxtepec.—lxcatlán. 
3. Trique. 
Distrito de Juxilakuaca.—San Juan Copala, 
IV. FAMILIA CHINANTECA; 
t. Chinanteco, 

Distrito de Tuxtepec—San Pedro Loochiapa, San Antonio 
Analco, Santiago Tlatepusco, Santa Cruz Tepetotutla, 
San Juan Bautista valle Nacional, San Felipe Usilz, 
San Lucas Ojitian. 

Disirite de Chiapam.—Leatao San Juan. 
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V. FAMILIA CHONTAL: 
г. Chontal  Tequistian. 
Disirilo de Tehuantepec.—Tequistlan, Huamelula. 
Distrito Yaulebec.—S5anta. Maria. Ecatepec, Santa Lucia 
Mecaltepec, Santa María Candelaria, Chontecompatlan, 
VI. FAMILIA HUAVE: 
t Huave 
Distrito de Juchiian—San Francisco Hixhuatin, San 
Dionisio del Mar, Santa Maria del Mar. 
Dastrite de Tehuanteper—San Mateo del Mar. 
VII: FAMILIA ZOQUE: 
I. Mixe. 
Distrito de Choapan.—Atitlan, Puxmetacan, 
Distrito de J'uzhitan.—San Juan Guichicovi. 
Distrito de Tehuantepec.— Mazatlan San Juan. 
Distrito de Vila Alta.—Mixistlan, Santa María Asunción 
Totontepec, San Pablo Ayutla, Tlahuitoltepec, San 
Cristóbal Chichicaxtepec. 
Distrito Yautepec.—Cacalotepec, San Miguel Quetzaltepec. 
2. Zoque. 
Distrito de Juchilan.—San Miguel Chimalapa, Santa María 
УПІ, Елмила MEXICANA: 
t. Mexican. 
Distrito de Pochutla.—Pochutla. 
Distrito de 5ilacayoa gaam.— Santa Ana. Rayón. 
Diütrilo de Tuxtepec.—Tuxtepec. 
Distrito de Teotilan.—Santa. María Teopoxco, San Martin 
Toxpalan. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
W J McGEE! 


Witas Joux McGee, or, as be preferred to be known, W J McGee, 
was born on a farm at Farley, Dubuque county, Lowa, April 17, 1853, and 
died of cancer at Washington, D. C., September §, 1912, He was the 
son olf James and Martha (Anderson) McGee, of Scotch-Irish ancestry, 
his paternal great-great-grandfather having been Alexander McGee of 
County Down, Ireland, who emigrated to the United States, while on 
the maternal side the line leads back to Samuel Anderson, of Irish 
parentage, who was born at sea in 1740, Both af these grandparents 
espoused the American cause in the Revolution. n his early years, 
although large for his age, McGee was frail in health, averse to manual 
labor, anil rather uncertain in disposition; and even in later life, nat- 
withstanding his apparent robustness, he was not so strong physically 
as was generally supposed. 

McGee attended irregularly a county district school, of the kind 
common to eparsely settled communities, until he was about fourteen 
years of age, fram which time his education was almost entirely the 
result of intense individual effort, in which he was urged and stimulated 
by his mother, an excellently well-informed woman, who was anxious 
that her children should be well educated, The last one apparently 
to give him formal instruction, in 1867-65, was an elder brother, The 
boy proved to be an apt pupil, acquiring knowledge with wonderful 
exse and retaining it in what later developed into a really remarkable 
memory. These hame studies. were continued through the years t867 
to 1874, and included Latin, German, and higher mathematics. He aleo 
read law, and to a slight extent engaged in justice-court practice. His 
self-acquired knowledge of mathematics, which included astronomy and 
surveying, combined with field instruction by a maternal uncle, made 
him an excellent surveyor, and hic servicesin this capacity were not only 
much in demand їп the neighborhood, but increased his powers of observa- 
tion during the outdoor work that ultimately led him into the paths of 


1M uh al the information contained in this notioe, especially with reference to 
the early life of Dr McGee, was kindly furnished by Dr F. H. Knowlton, of the United 
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geologv and anthropology. Meanwhile, when about twenty years oi 
age, he worked at the forge and became engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of agricultural implements. In conjunction with an elder brother 
and a cousin he invented and patented, June 9, 1874, an improved 
adjustable cultivator, but the device was not a commercial success, 

As ie well known, McGee's first serious scientific work was in the 
field of geology. In 1878 he was enrolled as-a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in affiliation with its section 
of geology, and in the same year published his first paper on a geological 
topic. From 1877 to 1881 he prosecuted, as a private enterprise, a 
tapographic and geological survey of an aréa in northeastern Iowa 
covering about 12,000 square miles. 

It was evidently during this ficld work that McGee's interest in 
anthropological research was first aroused. n 1878 appeared his Rrst 
paper on an anthropological eubject—'On the Artificial Mounds of 
Northeastern Iowa, and the Evidence of the Employment of a Unit of 
Measurement im their Erection"—an immediate outcome of his geo- 
logical studies and surveys in the preceding year. At the meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science at St Louis. 
jn 1878 he presented a paper “On an Anatomical Peculiarity by which 
Crania of the Mound Builders may be Distinguished from those of 
Modern Indians," in which, as in the case of his earlier paper, were 
presented views that, while characteristic of the period, are untenable 
in the light af present knowledge but serve to illustrate the great advance 
made in the elucidation of archeological problems during subsequent 
years. 

McGee's first work under Federal auspices was a report on the 
building stones of fowa, prepared for the Tenth Census (1880), published 
in 1884. This, but more especially his careful work on the multifarious 
phenomena of glaciation in the upper Mississippi valley, had attracted 
wide attention, and in July, 1883, when thirty years of age, he was called 
to the United States Geological Survey by its director, Major J. W. 
Powell, where for ten years he served asa geologist and performed 
important scientific work. On June 30, 1893, McGee resigned from the 
Geological Survey to assume, on the following day, the active charge of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, under the directorship of Major 
Powell, with the tithe of ethnologist, and a year later his designation was 
changed to-ethnologist-in-charge. During his service with this Bureau, 
which extended through a decade, he continued active scientific work 
whenever the pressure of the administrative duties of a Government 
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office permitted. His most noteworthy undertaking in this direction, 
which resulted in his most important contribution to anthropology, 
was a study, during two seasons, of the Seri Indians of Tiburon island 
in the Gulf of California and of the adjacent coast of Sonora, in 1894 and 
1895. With a small party he conducted the only scientific expedition 
to Tiburon island that had ever been attempted, and prepared a topo- 
graphic map of the island home of the Seri, but as the Indians fled on 
the approach of the party, McGee did not come in contact with them 
on the island, depending for his information оп а band employed by a 
Mexican ranchman pear the Sonora coast, The results of these studies 
formed one of the accompanying papers of the Eighteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Subsequently he spent several 
weeks in northern Lower California, making observations among the Co- 
copa Indians, but the results were not published. Based chiefly on mate- 
rial gathered by the late J. Owen Dorsey, McGee prepared a memoir orn 
“The Siouan Indians'' to serve as an introduction to Dorsey's “Siouan 
Sociology," both of which papers appear in the Fifteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau; Based on a collection of Peruvian trephined skulls 
collected by. Dr M. A. Muñiz, of Peru, McGee prepared, in conjunction 
with Dr Muñiz, a descriptive paper which was published in the Sixteenth 
Annual Reportof the Bureau, while in the Nineteenth Report he presented 
a paper on “Primitive Numbers,” with the result that Cornell College, 
in his home state, conferred an him the degree of LL.D. in 19001. McGee's 
anthropological bibliography alone is an extended one, while his writings 
on scientific subjects generally are extremely varied and extensive. He 
resigned from the Bureau of American Ethnology, July 31, 1903, to 
assume charge of the department of anthropology of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St Louis, where he was active also in organizing 
the World's Congress of Arts and Sciences in 1904, of which he was senior 
apeaker in its department of anthropology. At the close of the exposition 
he was appointed director of the "St Louis Public Museum," which 
never developed much more than the name; and in 1907, alter spending 
a period in the Papagueria desert of Sonora and Arizona, he became 
associated with the Bureau of Soils in the United States Department of 
Agriculture as an expert in subsoil erosion and subsoil waters, which 
position he held until the time of his death. Meanwhile he became 
interested in the conservation movement and was selected as vice-chair- 
man and secretary of the Inland Waterways Commission, of which he was 
the leading spirit and in whose interest he was the most active worker, 

In 1888 he married Anita Newcomb, who, with a son and a daughter, 
survive him. 
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MeGee was a man of commanding presence, of remarkable mental 
vitality, ingenuity, and versatility, and of almost fanatical perseverance. 
He had a. personal fondness for the unusual, as his preference in respect 
ta the initials of his given name and his strong liking for the coinage of 
new teris suggest. But McGee was human withal, and the most 
generous character, both with his alender purse and his store of knowledge. 
that any of his host of intimates ever knew. He was sympathetic and 
helpful, with almost unlimited ambition, and ever ready, whatever the 
cost, to resent any seeming interference with it. He was remarkably 
alert and resourceful, as an incident of one of the meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science will show. A local divine, 
mistaking McGee for a fellow minister, invited him to fill his pulpit at a 
Sunday evening service, McGee, although not affiliated with any 
church, immediately accepted, and selecting as his text the words "Love 
ye one another," delivered an address remarkable for its eloquence and 
replete with human sympathy and understanding. 

McGee's interest extended to almost every branch of science, as his 
constant activities in behalf of and his affiliation with many scientific 
bodies attest. He became a member of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington soon alter coming to the capital and served as its president 
Írom 1898 to 1900, In t9o2 he was foremost in the founding ol the 
American Anthropological Association, of which he was elected the first 
president, When the American Anthropologist was established in 1899, 
McGee became one of the two constructive owners, sharing its finan- 
cial responsibilities before it came onder the control of the American 
Anthropological Association. The scientific and other learned organiza- 
tions of which he was an active member are too numerous to list here. 

The courage and fortitude so characteristic of McGee in his most 
active days he did not permit to desert him toward the close of his life. 
Aware of his fatal malady long before the end, he determined to note 
carefully the progress of the disease (which first manifested itself in the 
Sonora desert fourteen years before), in the hope that the interests of 
learning might be subserved. ‘The result of these observations. was 
published in Science shortly after his death, Notwithstanding intense 
suffering and separation from all his kindred, and with full knowledge 
of the inevitable, he worked assiduously on the final revision of a scientific 
memoir which he finished on the eve of the final dissolution. 

W ] McGee was an unusually remarkable man. It would he a 
difficult task to appraise now the value of his varied contributions to 
knowledge, to recall even a tithe of his generosities, or to recount the 
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multitude of his interesta. From early manhood he was a strong advo- 
cate of the diffusion of knowledge, and his last efforts were devoted to 
this lifelong purpose. The following is an extract from his will; 

“Pursuant to an intention fixed in early manhood on learning that 
a certain State provided by law that medical graduates should have had 
dissecting-room experience, and yet made so little provision for the 
requisite subjects; and conformably with the shocking economic waste 
represented by the cities of the dead in the jong-settled portions of the 
country; and in accordance with my custom of devoting my efforts and 
myself to the public good, I give and bequeath my body for purposes 
of dissection to any medical college selected by my executor." 

F. W. H. 


ROBERT FLETCHER 


Da Romexr FLETCHER, on& of the founders of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington in February, 1579, died at Washington, November 
8, 1912. 

Dr Fletcher was born in Bristol, England, March 6, 1823, and there- 
fore was in his ninetieth vear at the time of his death, His father, also 
named Robert Fletcher, was an attorney; hie mother was Esther Wall. 
Dr Fletcher was educated at private schools and later studied law for 
two years in his father's office. He then turned his attention to medicine, 
pursuing his studies first at the Bristol Medical School, then at the 
London Hospital, being graduated from the latter institution after five 
years’ study. Before his death Dr Fletcher was the oldest living gradu- 
ate, He was made a member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
and of the London Society of Apothecaries in 1844. 

In 1843 Dr Fletcher married Miss Hannah Howe of Bristol, and three 
children were born: Arthur Henry Fletcher, Lieutenant, U. S. N.; Robert 
Howe Fletcher, Captain, U. S, A. and Catherine Agnes Fletcher, the 
wife of general Leon A. Matile U. S. А. Dr Fletcher's wile died at 
Washington, January 20, 1880. 

Dr Fletcher came to the United States and settled at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1847, where he practised his profession. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he entered the service of the United States and spent two 
years in active duty in the field as Surgeon of the First Ohio Volunteers. 
He. was. then commissioned as Surgeon, U.S. Volunteers, and given 
charge of military hospital No. 7, at Nashville, Tennessee. Later he 
was appointed Medical Purveyor. At the close of the war he was 
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breveted Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel for faithful and meritorious 
Bervice, 

In 13571 Dr Fletcher entered the ofhice of the Provost- Marshal-General 
of the Army in Washington, and, in association with Dr ]. H. Baxrer, 
of the Army, and others, prepared the two volumes, published in 1875, 
entitled Statirtics, Medtcal and Anthropological, of the Provest-Marshal- 
General's Bureais, 
Derived from Ree- 
orgs of the Ex- 
aminalion for 
Miliary — Serrice 
im the Armies. of 
Ше Uniled States 
curing (he late War 
of the Rebellion of 
cter a Millram Ke- 
erusts, Drafted 
Мен, Swbstttules 
and Enlisted Men. 
Dr Fletcher wrote 
especially the por- 
tion bearing the 
title “An Outline 
aol the History of 
ANnthrapometry, 
or the Attempts 
to. Ascertuin the 
Proportions of the 
Human Body" 
(рр. Ixir-Dex&viuii), 





including a hihli- 

De Roget Pleas ography which 

could have been 

compiled at that time only by great labor combined with good judgment 

and an extended knowledge of ancient and modern languages. — This 
monumental work aggregates 1.450 pages. 

In 1876 Dr Fletchér was appointed an Acting Assistant Surgeon, 

LU, 3. А, пп was associated with Dr John 5. Billings, of the Army, who 

was in charge of the Library of the Surgeon General's Office. He now 


became engaged in the preparation of the great Index Calalogue of the 
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Library, which has appeared in yearly volumes beginning in 1880 and 
has entered 3 second series, with a total of thirty-three volumes, This 
work is another monument to Dr Fletcher's industry, knowledge, and 
good judgment. In addition, a monthly Index. Medicus was commenced 
in 1879, with Dr Fletcher as associate editar. Alter twenty years the 
publication was discontinued, but it was resumed in 1903 and has con- 
tinued to the present time, with Dr Fletcher as editor-in-chief until 1912. 

The study of law pursued by Dr Fletcher making the subject of 
medical jurisprudence especially attractive to. him, he lectured thereon 
at the medical department of Columbian (now George Washington) 
University from 1834 to 1488, and at Johns Hopkins Medical School from 
1897 to 1903. 

Dr Fletcher was a member of à number of societies, including the 
following: Anthropological Society of Washington (of which he was 
President for several terms), American Folk-lore. Society, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, American Statistical Association, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science (a fellow), Amer- 
icant Medical Association, College of Physicians and Surgeons of Phila- 
delphia, Medical Society of the District of Colutnbia (honorary), Philo- 
sophical Society of Washington (sometime President), Washington 
Academy of Sciences, Military Order of the Loyal Legion, Société 
d'Hygitne of Paris. In 1910 Dr Fletcher received à gold medal from 
the Roya! College of Surgeons, a distinction that had heen accorded to 
physicians only eleven times in ninety years, On him was conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1884 by Columbian 
University, and only a few days prior to his death he received the degree 
of M.D. from the Bristol Medical College, in which he first attended 
medical lectures. A life-size portrait of Dr Fletcher graces the Library 
of the Surgeon General's Office in the Army Medical Museum building 
at Washington. 

Dr Fletcher was rather tal! and slender; in manner always extremely 
dignified, and ever courteous and helpful. His store of knowledge of 
medicine and of the collateral sciences anid their bibliography was always 
at the service af those in quest. 

The more important writings of Dr Fletcher, in addition to those 
above mentioned, are às follows: 


Prehistoric Trephining and Cramal Amulots. 1883, 

Paul Broca and the French School of Anthropology. 1882. 
Human Proportion in Art and Anthropometry. 1853. 
Tattooing among Civilized Peoples. 1883. 
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Myths of the Robin Redbreast in Earlier English Poetry. 1898. 

The Vigor and Expressiveness of Older English. — 1890, 

The New School of Criminal Anthropology. 1891. 

The Poet, le he Born, not Made? 1893. 

Anatomy am] Art, 1895. | 

Brief Memoir of Colanel Garrick Mallery, U,S.A. 1895. 

Medical Lore in the Older English Dramatists and Poets (Exclusive of Shaks- 

ренге). 1895. 

The Witches’ Pharmacopeli. 1896, 

Scopelism. 189]. (Said to be the first paper on this subject in English.) 

A Tragedy of the Great Plague at Milan in 1630. 1895. 

On Some Diseases bearing the Names of Saints. 1912, 

Columns of Infamy, (Tn the present issue of the American Anthropologist.) 
D. S. Lama 


ANDREW LANG 


IN the death of Mr Lang anthropology has lost one of its most 
picturesque and persevering students, The light touch, the quaint humor, 
the literary tone, the flashes of an intelligence better remembered for its 
keenness and quick perception than for its depth and breadth, are insep- 
arably bound up with Mr Lang's reputation in scientific circles. He 
would prefer thia guise to that of erudite research, so his whole literary 
personality would seem to declare,—and to this ideal he was consistent. 
Such were, in the main, the characteristics of his articles in. Man and 
in Folk Lore, his. contributions to Anthropology and the Classics, to 
Anthropological Essays dedicated io E. B. Tylor, and in such of his 
books ae Magic amd Religion, Myth, Magic amd Religion, The Making 
of Religion, and The Secret of the Totem. He had announced, prior to his 
death, that we might expect other volumes from his pen, They will 
probably be forthcoming in posthumous editiona. 

Mr Lang's argumentation, too frequently evasive and hall-serious, was 
now and then incisive and Wuminating., The theory that torems were 
the result of the restriction of a given group to one particular kind of 
fool was effectively answered by the retort that " man cannot live by 
witchetty-grubsalone," But Mr Lang's greatest service to anthropology 
has been by way of enlisting others in its service throtigh the enticing 
chapters of his earlier works. Many have been turned by his writings 
to the great field of opportunity and have contributed, each in hís way, 
some bit of knowledge or guidance to the study of man, | 

Mr Lang was more than an ethnologist, more than a writer and 
researcher in mythology, religion, magic, and various forms of social 
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organization. He was an untiring student of psychical research, of 
folk-lore, of the classics, of literature in almost every age and clime, and a 
ready writer on all of these topics. In each of these fields he has done 
something to perpetuate his memory. Hence his fame is in no wise 
dependent upon his ethnological contributions and is well secured without 
them. He wasrather the litterateur—and assuch he was probably without 
a peer in the English-writing world,—who made a few sallies into eth- 
nology and kindred subjects, Wemust, therefore, value his contributions 
not as the contributions of one who has enlisted for this cause, but rather 
as of one whose work lay elsewhere but whose sympathies and interests 
and labors in the intervals of respite from his life-work were with us. 
It ia, I think, in this spirit that we should look upon the work of Mr Lang 
and add to the appreciation of a score of departments of [tera humaniores 
a tribute of gratitude for the work that has helped forward the Science 
of Man. | 
W. D. Watts. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES OF 
CALIFORNIA 

ANTHROPOLGGICALLY California has always been noted for its 
linguistic diversity, which has been accepted as belng greater than that 
of any other part of the world. Since Powell's standardizing classification, 
which allotted twenty-two distinct families of native languages to the 
state, only one consolidation, that of Shasta and Achomawi, has been 
positively asserted and generally accepted. Two or three other pairs 
of languages have for some time seemed to be probably each. reducihle 
іо a common origin; but the specific similarities determined were weak- 
ened by the frequent occurrence of both lexical and grammatical re- 
semblances between many other families which there was no justification 
for connecting genetically, These grammatical resemblances have 
been several times discussed by us and attributed to the inter-influence 
of distinct families, due to geographical contact. ‘The lexical similarities 
we have assumed, in all hut a few cases, to be the result of borrowing. 
It became clear that until the degree and extent of this mutual influencing 
and borrowing amofg unrelated languages were more precisely ascer- 
tained, the relationships suspected in the few Instances referred to were 
capable of explanation through such borrowing on a slightly more 
intensive scale, and would therefore never advance beyond the stage of 
probability. For this reason we undertook some time ago a comparison 
of more than two hundred stem words in all the languages and dialects 
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of California s3 far as material was available, From the time the material 
began to be assembled, some interesting results as to the character 
and seope of the borrowing of words commenced to appear; but after 
analysis of the collected information had progressed beyond a certain 
point, it became apparent that the only satisfactory explanation of 
the resemblance between certain langunges was genetic relationship. 
Ön the basis of these indications the grammatical information extant 
pon the same languages were reéxamined, and in every instance was found 
strongly confirmatory. Lexical and structural similarities coinciding 
and being relatively ahundani, true relationships have been accepted as 
established. The new larger families and their components are: 

Penulian, comprising the groups formerly known as Maidu, Wintun, 
Miwok, Costanoan, and Yokuts. This isa relatively làrge and compact 
family, occupying practically the whole of the drainage area of the great 
valley of California, 

Hokan, comprising certainly Shasta, Chimariko, and Pomo, probably 
Karok, and possibly Yana. The territory of this family is in the hill 
country to the north and west of the Penutian; and is more Irregular. 

Riwan, comprising Yurok and Wiyot. No new proof on the pre- 
viously suggested possible relationship of these two languages was 
obtained, except the negative evidence of complete lack of resemblances 
of both to any other family, which of course increases the weight of the 
similarities between the two, insufficient though these may yet be for 
absolute demonstration. 

The number of distinct families in California is thus reduced from 
twenty-one certainly to fifteen and possibly to twelve: 

Owing to the absence of one of the undersigned in Asia at the present 
moment, some time must elapse before our material and conclusions 
can be finally revised and published. For this reason the present 
announcement is issued. 

К. H. Dixox 
Á. L. KROEBER 


THE DEATH OF CHIEF JOHN A. GIBSON 


“Another generution and there will be no custom; still another generation and 
there vill be no memory." —Chief John A. Giba, 

Jons A. Gimsow, head chief of the Seneca tribe residing at Grand 
River Reserve, Ontario, died November 1, 1912, from an apoplectic 
stroke, at the age of sixty-three. In his death the Iroquois tribes lose 
one of their hist strongholds and ethnologists a well-nigh inexhaustible 
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storéhouse oi iniormation on practically every side of lroquoi culture 
As a young man Gibson was one of those widewwake, keen-witted 
Indians, so rare nowadays, who spend hours and dava listening to thé 
stories of the old men and who are not satished until they have traced a 
custom or a belief back to ite earliest remembered antecedents, In this 
way he early acquired a good knowledge of the social structure, cere- 
monies, and mythology 
Of his tribe and of its 
ester tribes in the 
League. He wha д 
mighty lacrosse player 
апі ая manager ої the 
Gibson lacrosse team 
was widely known in 
Canada and the eastern 
United States, At the 
age of thirty-one he 
lost his sight, the result 
of an accident in a la- 
crosse game. Prolonged 
medical attendance 
having failed to restore 
his vision, he resigned 
himself to his condition 
and, by dint of perse- 
verance and his unusual 
powers of memory and 
comprehension, soon 
became one of the most 
respected. among the 


we men of the Iro- 





duos. He was a pro- 
phet of the Handsome Curgr Тоны A. Gimsow 
Lake doctrine, am] in 
this capacity, accompanied by an attendant, usually his son, he made 
yearly visits to other Iroquois reserves, preaching the gospel of pure life 
and ol adherence to ancient ideals. 

At the same time, his house at Grand River Reserve became the 
Mecca of Iroquois students. Horatio Hale, David Boyle; M. R. Harring- 
tón, A. C. Parker, J- >. B. Hewitt, and a host àf others drew a wealth of 
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ethnological information [fori the ever polite, somewhat formal, mar- 
velously omniscient chiel, Notwithstanding his blindness, Gibson 
repeatedly represented his people in. their dealings with the Canadian 
government, sot uncommonly with signal success, and he always prided 
himself on having personally met and shaken hands with a number of 
prominent Canadian officials. | 

The writer of these lines was fortunate enough to work with Gibson 
for several months in the course of rhe last year of his life. While his 
Ircquoia researches will suffer greatly through this sudden cutting «fl 
ol their main source of information, he-also regards the death of the 
straight-mannered, noble-hearted, big-minded Indian chief with the 
pense of a keen personal loss. 

A. A. GOLDEN WEISER 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


The Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, 1914.—In 
the fall of rgtt a number of delegates to former sessions of the Congress 
of Americanists met in Washington, under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Anthropological Society of Washington, for 
the purpose of taking preliminary steps toward extending an invitation 
to е Congress at its London meeting in 1912 to hold its Nineteenth 
Session in 1914 at Washington, A temporary organizing committee 
was selected, consisting of Mr W. H, Holmes, chairman; Mr F. W. 
Hodge; and Dr A Hrdlička, secretary. This committee entered inta 
communication with the principal local institutions and organizations 
interested in the work of the Americaniste, and by May t, 1012, a formal 
invitation to the Congress was agreed on by the Smithsonian Institution, 
Anthropological Society of Washington, George Washington University, 
Georgetown University, Catholic University of America, amd the 
Washington Society of the Archzological Institute of America. A list 
of persons to constitute the permanent Organizing Com mittee was agreed 
on and Dr Hrdlička was instructed to present the joint invitation, with 
the list mentioned, to the council of the London meeting of the American- 
ists: ‘This was done, and both were accepted without ob'ection. Іп 
addition an official invitation from the Bolivian government was accepted 
for a second session, to be held at La Pas following the Washington 
meeting, 

On October t1; 1912, the permanent committee for the Washington 
session met in the National Museum for organization. Its membership 
is ae follows: 

Mr Franklin Adams, Dr Frank Baker, Mr Charles H. Butler, Prof. 
Mitchell Carroll, Rev. H. J. Shandelle, Rev. Charles W. Currier, Rev. 
А. |. Donlan, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Mr Gilbert 
H. Grosvenor, Mr F, W. Hodge, Prof. HL L, Hodgkins, Mr William H. 
Holmes, Dr Walter Hough, Dr Ales Hrdlička, Mr Gaillard Hunt, Prof, 
J. Franklin Jameson, Dr George M. Kober, Dr D. S. Lamb, Prof, Charles 
H. MeCarthy, Mr James Mooney, Dr J. Dudley Morgan, Mr Clarence 
E. Norment, Mgr. Thomas J. Shahan, Mr George R. Steteon, Admiral 
Charles H, Stockton, Dr J. R. Swanton, Mr Harry Van Dyke, Dr Charles 
D, Walcott, and Mr M. I. Weller. s 

5 
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The election of officers resulted, in the main, as follows: 

For Patron of the Congress: The President of the United States. 

President of the Organising Committee, Mr W. H. Holmes, 
head curator, department oí anthropology, United States National 
Museum. 

Secretary, Dr A. Hrdlička, curator, division of physical anthropology, 
United States National Museum, | 

Auxiliary secretaries; Rev. Or Charles W. Currier; Mr Felix 
Neumann. 

Treasurer, Mr C. F. Norment, president of the National Bank af 
Washington. 

Head of the General (honorary) Committee: Dr Charles D. Walcott, 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution: Conimittee on Finance: Dr 
George M. Kober: Committee on Arrangements and Entertainment: 
Prof. Mitchell Carroll, general secretary of the Archeological Institute 
of America; Committee on Printing and Publication: Mr F. W. Hodge. 
ethnalogist-in-charge of the Hureau of American Ethnalogy. 

Through the courtesy of the authorities of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. the sessions of the Congress will be held in the new building of the 
National Museum, The exact date for the session will be determined 
later, in accordance with the wishes of a majority of the delegates to the 
Congress, but in all probability the manth wil] be September. Active 
preparations for the session, which promises to be one of the most im- 
portant ever held by tlie International Congress of. Americanists, will be 
undertaken withour delav. 

A. HRDLIČKA 


Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, has returned 
from West Africa. His trip was undertaken with special reference to 
Liberia, and with à secondary interest in Morocco, The party left 
Chicago on June 15, sailing from New York on June zo for Rotterdam: 
While waiting in Holland for a steamer, from July-2 to July 13, he made 
some study of rhe Dutch literature regarding Malaysian riddles, à 
subject which has interested bim since 1908, when he made a collection of 
Filipino riddles, which was later printed in alittle book, He also investi- 
gated Dutch tobacconists' rebuses, which he believes had an influence 
on the Japanese rebus in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
From Rotterdam the party went to Tangier, Morocco, whore two weeks 
were spent, after which 4 coasting steamer was taken for Teneriffe, brief 
stopa being made at the ports of Casablanca, Mazagan, Zaffi, and 
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Mogador, The moment was historic for Morocco—the old empire being 
in its death throes. The delay of a week at Teneriffe was utilized in a 
study of relics and literature relating to the Guanches, the aboriginal 
Canarians. Six days by sea took the travelers to their destination, 
Monrovia, Liberia. The next month, September, was given up to a 
trip into the interior, which Sir Harry Johnston says Is the least known 
part of Africa. Though the heavy rains were on, a journey óf about 150 
miles on-foot was made through the Bassa country, up to the borders of 
the Mpesse district, the start being made from Grand Bassa, Interesting 
observations were made upon Bassa life and customs, and a fairly come 
plete collection of Bassa objects, 350 pieces, was made. This callection 
is now at the Rauterstrauch-Jocst ethnographic museum at Cologne, 
Germany. Returning to Monrovia, the month of October was spent 
there in an investigation of social, economic, and political conditions of 
the republic. Besides this investigation some side studies were made: 
measurements were taken upon 200 native soldiers of the frontier force; 
palmar and plantar impressions were made from foo subjects; visits 
were made to Krutown and Veitown (native settlements on the edge of 
Monrovia) and to the neighboring native towns of Bellama and Sinko. 
Professor Starr found the conditions of. Liberia so interesting that he 
proposes to publish a small hook regarding its problems, which are serious 
and of great interest to Americans. Liberia is a legitimate field for 
American influence. Leaving Monrovia on October 26, stops of several 
days were made at Freetown, Sierra Leone, and Funchal, Madeira. 
Southampton was reached and left on November 16, and the arrival at 
New Yotk was on. November 26. Mr Campbell Marvin accompanied 
Professor Starr as photographer of the expedition. Besides ordinary 
photographs, some fourteen thousand feet of motion-picture film was 
exposed—about equally divided between Morocco, Liberia, and Sierra 
Leone. 

The journey was cut short a month as Professor Starr received. word 
at Monrovia of the death of Manuel Gonzales, who has.in many expedi- 
tions accompanied him as photographer and assistant. Mr Gonzales 
desired to accompany the present expedition, but it seemed wise for 
him not to do so ав he had suffered much in an earlier trip from African 
fever, He was shot as he slept in his hed іп the City of Mexico on the 
night of July 8, Professor Starr now goes to Mexico to arrange the 
business affairs of hia faithful and devoted helper, Tt ia expected that 
he will return for the work of the winter quarter at the university, which 
begins on January 2. 
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Investigations at Tiahvanacu.—Under date of August gth, Dr M. V. 
Ballivián, of the- Dirección General de Estadística y Estudios: Geo- 
gráficos at La Paz, Bolivia, made the following announcement: 


The last International Congresses of. Americanists have occupied. themselvea 
with the prehistoric monuments of Tiahuanacu, which is likewise one of the main 
subjects coming within thi seope óf this Institution. 

The Bolivian Government takes a most decided interest in the preservation 
of these interesting historical ruins, which are constantly visited and studied hy 
travelers and men of science who come to this country. 

Dr Manuel B. Mariaca, Minister of Public Instruction, in accordance with 
a suggestion which was made by my Office, ha seen fit to aid, by means of ample 
pecuniary grants, the investigations which ore being made, perhaps for the first 
time in à sericis and metlixlical manner, on the site of the monuments remaining 
after the devastation caused by the removal of many archeological stones and a 
considerable number of monoliths of inestimable value during the construction 
of the railrom| from Lake Titicaca to this city, to say nothing of the material 
extracted for the construction of buildings during the colonial period. 

The excavations, which form the subject of the present communication, were 
commenced carly last June under the directian of. Dr Otto Buchtien, the distin- 
guished director of the National Museum, on the site of the present cemetery. 
From the beginning of the work very satisfactory results have been obtained. At 
a depth of from one to three meters a large number of specimens of pottery dating 
before the time of the Incas have been found. Many of these specimens are ig a 
perfect state of preservation, and consequently are of great value to the archeo- 
logical collection of the Museum, which will be able to exhibit the most complete 
section of prehistoric ceramics of Tiahuanacu. 

Attention is called to the vases discovered in large numbers and in very 
good state of preservation; to the class af material, which is ol the finest: to the 
artistic form, whether they be clialices or craters (erdtéres) nnd also to the colors; 
which are very well preserved and similar to the very hright colors of the Pompelian 
Írescos. 

Another very noteworthy point in connection with these vases in the diversity 
of ideographic or pictographie signs, which deserve to be studied in detail by the 
specialista who- are devoting their time tò our American archtology. 

Among the small objects there is oné of great importance. lt i a himan 
figure of silver, about five centimeters high, which apparently shows the style of 
dress of those times and which, accordingly, i extremely interesting for ethno- 
graphic studies. 

Ata place less than one meter in depth an accumulation of burnt tiles waa 
found. They were, however, in large pieces of à very peculiar design, such às 
has never been found at Tiahuanacu. The characters must be ideographic sigris 
whose study might be very important. 

Some skulls have alo been collected. They are plainly deformed and are 
well preserved, though some are better thas others. 
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Moreover, à number of wrought stones have been [found which evidently 
server! as weapons intended to be thrown, probably with slings. 

Among the small objects there is one very noteworthy, carved in form of a 
stamp representing a fine drawing, which also belongs to the pottery of the time 
prior to the Incas. 

In the most recent excavations a skull hns been found which appears ta belong 
to a rather ancient race. — It i» provided with a frontal suture, and all its dimen- 
sions are somewhat greater than those of skulls of -thè present inhabitants. [t 
is deformed, the occipital being pressed upward very much. The zygomatic 
arches are very concave and the cheek bones very prominent. The orbits also 
appear ta be larger than are nim usually met with. 


University of Pennsylvania Museum.— During recent months the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania has been very active іп 
adding to its collections and in prosecuting scientific research. Among 
the more important accessions are: A South Pacific collection consist- 
ing of very rare and old ethnological pieces chiefly from New Zea- 
land, Tonga, Samoa, and Fiji; a Chilkat Indian blanket; a large 
collection of ethnological material from the Congo, gathered by the well 
known explorers, Frobenius and Brandt; an ethnological and photo- 
graphic collection from Sierra Leone; an ancient Egyptian oil portrait, a 
gift from Prof, W. M. Flinders-Petrie. The Museum continued its 
excavations in Crete, where, at Vrokastro, in the eastern end of the 
island, a late Minoan town and cemetery were opened by Mr Richard 
В. Seager and Dr Edith H. Hall. An account of this exploration appears 
in The Museum Journal for September. Mr Wilson D. Wallis spent the 
summer among the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia making ethnological 
studies and gathering collections, Mr Louls Shotridge is engaged in 
making a model of hie native village of Klukwan on Chilkat river, 
southeastern Alaska, Mr W. C. Orchard has finished a model repre- 
senting an encampment of one of the Plains tribes, and itis proposed to 
continue with other models representing the encampments of other 
tribes. Owing to the extended preparations the Amazon expedition of 
the Museum was delayed in starting, but it is expected that the party, 
for whose tse a one hundred and eighty-two ton boat has been purchased 
and remodeled. ‘will reach the held of operations early intg913. Dr W.C. 
Farabee haa resigned from Harvard University and will take charge of 
this expedition, The Museum has also sent an expedition to the Philip- 
pine Islands, in charge of Mr Otto Hanson, for the purpose of making 
ethnological collections among the Bagobos of southern Mindanao, 

The following weekly lecture course has been announced by the 
Museum for the current season: 
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A^ovember 23, D& Epnrrg H. Hart, Crete belore the Days of Homer. 
November 30, Mr Laweence Bixvow, What js Art? December 7, 
D AanTHUR SrODDA&D CooLEY, Delphi and Olympia. December 14, 
De Mores Jastrow, [mpressions of the Orient: Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, December 21, Miss M. A. Lams, The Needlework of 
Antiquity. January 4, Da Cuantes Ursos CLARK, Iberian Art: The 
Romans in Spain. January її, MR RustoM RUSTOMJEE, The Cities 
and Temples of India. January 18, Ов CHARLES. UrsoN. CLARK, 
Moorish Artin Spain: The Alhambra. January 25, Dr ROBERT PIER- 
FONT Biake, Santa Sophia and Byzantine Art in Constantinople: 
February n Me James H, Brewster, The Children of the Sum Feb- 
ruary 8, Mg E. TonpAv, In Pursuit of an African King. February 15, 
D& Watrow Brooks McDasiEL, Travels in Etruria. March 1, DR 
W. Max MüLLER, The Jewelry of the Ancient Egyptians, March 8, 
Dg Cagr BEroro, The Art of Ancient Egypt. March 15, DR WALTER 
Books McDastEL, The Ancient Etruscans and their Works, March 
z2, Mm FaEDERICK MoxskN, My Friends the Indians. March 29, 
De Crrroun H. Moore, The Religion of Mithras- 


Anthropology at the Dundee Meeting.—In the proceedings of Section 

H (Anthropology) at the Dundee meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science; according to the London Times, much 
interest attached to Professor Anthony's exhibit of the cast of the Là 
Quina brain—one of the first examples of a brain of paléalithic man of 
Neanderthal type to be described and one of the finest yet discovered — 
as well aa to Professor Keith's communication on the Gibraltar brain, 
which afforded strong corroborative evidence in support of the theories 
of the evolution of mammalian and especially the human brain elaborated 
in the president's address. Dr Duckworth's description of the jaw af 
paleolithic antiquity found in Kent's Cavern, Torquay, in. 1867, but 
not previously described, which was presented to the section by Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins, was another interesting and important contribution to 
the study of the antiquity of man—a subject much in evidence at thia 
meeting. Prof. Elliot Smith's views on the origin of megalithic monu- 
ments, Which he associates closely with the beginnings of the use af copper 
in Egypt, whence he holds the adoption of this form of burial monument 
spreail over the remainder of the world, gave rise to a discussion in which 
these views were strongly criticized and a number af profoundly interesting 
questions were raised, The discussion on the ethnological aspects of 
scottish folklore, if it did not succeed in elucidating any particular 
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problems of Scottish ethnology, at any rate brought out the fact that 
many ptimitive custome still survive in different parts of the country 
and will undoubtedly serve to stimulate interest in a subject in which 
the serious workers are regrettably few. Papers dealing with Egyptian 
archeology and the ethnology of the Sudan were unusually mimerous. 

Prof. Elliot Smith in his two papers, one dealing with the earliest 
attempts at mummification in Egypt, and a second dealing with the 
physical character of the Egyptians of the second and third dynasties, 
has traced to a higher antiquity than had previously been done the use of 
this method for preserving the body of the dead, aud in the second case 
has demonstrated the existence of an alien population in Egypt at an 
earlier date than his previous researches had revealed. — Dr Wood-Jones's 
paper on the ancient and modern Nubas showed that there is evidence 
of this same process of infiltration of an alien element in Nubia in early 
Christian times; Mr Robert Mond's colored illustrations of the Theban 
tombe excavated by Mr Gardner were greatly appreciated, both on the 
ground al their beauty and of their scientific value as accurate records, 
The papers of Professor Petrie on early dynastic discoveries, and by 
Mr Quibell on tombs of the second and third dynasties, both contained 
important contributions to the study of Egyptian antiquities. To 
archeologists a melancholy interest attached to Mr Ogilvie's paper on 
the Temple of Philw, The colored slides shown to illustrate the paper 
were reproductions of recent sketches, and probably will be the last 
records to be made of the temple, which will be finally submerged in 
November. 


Researches for the San Diego Exposition—Dr Ales Hrdlitka 
Наз returned from an extended and important trip through Europe, 
southern Siberia, and Monguilia, undertaken partly under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution and partly in the interest of the Anthro- 
pological department of the Panama-California Exposition at San Diego. 
The objects of the journey were, fret, an examination of all existing well 
authenticated skeletal remains of ancient man in Europe; second, the 
organization of several research projects concerning neolithic and early 
prehistoric man of Europe; third, a survey of conditions, in auch. parts 
of eastern Asia as could be covered in the available time, in regard to 
truces o[ Asiatic-American connections, The journey was successful 
in all these particulara. In regard to fossil man, Dr Hrdlička was able 
to examine all the recently discovered and as yet largely undescribed 
skeletal remains of carly. man in France, as well as to visit the deposits 
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from which the Mauer jaw was recovered and to restudy the precious 
originals of Krapina, the Spy, and Neanderthal caves, the Predmost 
(Maska) collection, the Brno (Brün) skulls, etc. With reference tà 
neolithic and early prehistoric man, explorations were undertaken, with 
the cooperation of Professors Matiegka and Stolyhwo, in Bohemia and 
Ukraina, which yielded valuabie results, Finally, as to rhe work in 
Siberia and Mongolia, it was found that the field is of tlie utmost im- 
portance to American archeology and anthropology. There are many 
thousands of unexplored mounds, some of them antedating the 
knowledge of metals, and there are scattered over vast areas living 
remnatits of a people which evidently occupied much of these regions 
before the formation of the present large and composite Asiatic 
groups and which bore the strongest possible physical resemblance 
to the American “aborigines.” The explorations in central Europe 
and in eastern Asia will, it is hoped, be continued. The results, scien- 
tific as well as objective, are to form one of the features of the anthro- 
pological exhibits at San Diego. 

Other researches have just been completed for the anthropological 
department of the San Diego Exposition, One, in charge of Dr Philip 
Newton, had for its object the study of children and the gathering of 
collections among the Negritos of Luzon; the other, in charge of Dr Riley 
D. Moore, involved a visit to the Eskimo of St Lawrence island, Alaska. 


Mr Vilhjdlmur Stefánssan has recently returned from an expedition 
to the Eskimo of Coronation gulf, begun in 1908 under the auspices of 
the American Museum of Natural History. For practical reasons the 
original plans were changed to the extent of spending the first year with 
the Colville River Eskimo, but during the second summer Mr StefAnsson 
moved eastward, wintering near Cape Parry. In the spring of тото the 
expedition set out toward Coronation gulf and, alter encountering various 
indications of à previous population, came upon a village of ten or 
twelve snow houses occupied by about thirty Eskimo, Thence the 
explorers proceeded east along the coast toward the mouth of the Copper- 
mine, finding a number of inhabited villages on the way. From June 
until October they wandered back and forth between the Coppermine 
river and Great Bear Jake with Eskimo summer hunting parties, crossing 
to Victoria island the following spring, and spending-altogether thirteen 
months in the territory of this people. 

The most atriking result of the trip was the discovery that the Coro- 
nation Gulf Eskimo differ markedly in physique from their Alaskan and 
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Mackenzie river kinsmen, Several of the men had abundant sandy 
beards and more than half had eyebrows lighter than any seen among 
full-bloods in Alaska. About a dozen individuals in a population of а 
thousand had eyes lighter than the ordinary Eskimo brown, ranging 
to blue or blue:grav. |n explanation of these traits Mr Stefánsson 
provisionally suggests that the Morse colony in Greenland may never 
have been entirely exterminated but that the larger portion of it may 
have escaped and intermarried with the Eskimo of their time. Another 
interesting fact is the discovery of pottery over a thousand miles east 
al Point Barrow and the occurrence of pottery at Point Barrow in the 
lowest strata harboring any human remains. Mr Stefánsson is of 
opinion that his data will shed light on the history of Eskimo movements 
and will establish more fully that they peopled Alaska from the east. 


Archeological Explorations in Maine.—Mr Warren K. Moorehead, 
curator of the Department of Archeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass, reports that the survey of which he has had charge finished its 
first year in Maine on September 8th. There were with the expedition 
at various times from eight to twelve men, and nearly all of the Penobscot 
valley was examined and mapped, A great deal of work was carried on 
at Pasadumkeag, 40 miles above Bangor, and at Lake Alámoosook, 
s miles south of Bucksport. At Pasadumkeag one undisturbed cemetery 
was entirely dug out; at Alamoosook two cemeteries and at Orand a 
fourth were found. In these four burial places were 170 graves, from 
which about 800 stone objects were recovered. 

All the graves contained large quantities of red ocher—not small 
particles such as are often encountered in explorations in the West and 
South, but quarts, and in several instances more than a peck of the bright 
pigment. The objects found in the graves vary [rom one or two to 
nineteen in number, and comprise the true gouge, various modified 
forms of gouges, stone celts and hatehets (usually squared), and long, 
tapering and fluted gouges. There were also many unknown forms, 
particularly at Pasadumkeag, where long. oval stones occurred; these 
are perforated and often exceed a foot in length. 

The absence of grooved axes, pottery, bone and ahell objects, pipes, 
ete., indicates a culture different from that of the Algonquian tribes. 
Save in one instance no human bones were discovered, and the graves are 
so old that the stone objects themselves in many cases have commenced 
to disintegrate. Mr C. C. Willoughby, twenty years ago, opened three 
burial places in southern Maine and met with similar conditions: Pro- 
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fessor Putnam and Mr Willoughby considered these graves extremely 
old. The name “ Red Paint People " has been tentatively applied ta 
the unknown people to which the remains are attributable. 


Mr Bryce on the Science of Man.—The following words are con- 
tained invan address delivered at the University of Sydney on July 4 
last by Mr James Bryce, British Ambassador at Washingtan, a4 reported 
in The Sydney Morning Herald. The speaker was dealing with questions 
which are at present engaging the attention of university authorities 
throughout the British Empire and he evidently did not have anthropol- 
ogy definitely in mind, but what he says has a direct bearing on anthro- 
pology also and is of direct interest to anthropologists. 

" How are the claims of theoretical science and applied science to 
be reconciled? How are the claims af languages, and geology, history, 
philosophy, and economics to be reconciled with the claims of- physical 
science, and particularly the claims of applied science? At this moment 
science seems to have had ull its own way. Thedevelopment of scientific 
discovery has been auch—so great and numerous have the applications 
of science to industry and commerce been, so far-reaching and potent 
in their resulte—that we have come to think of science as if it were the 
main object of human knowledge, and ought to take that primary 
place in the scheme of human education formerly taken by languages 
and philosophy. I shall not—it would be presumptuous on my part to 
attempt ta do so—say anything to disparage the claims of science. It is 
essential, not only to industry and commerce and progress of every 
material kind, but also indispensable as part of education itself, opening 
up to us the whole dealings of nature and God's dealings with men through 
nature, Which it is essential that an educated man should possess, But 
any scheme of education ia narrow ani imperfect which does not reserve 
an important place for the human subject. A knowledge of men, their 
nature and literature, their history, their institutions, social and political, 
and their economic life—a knowledge of men and everything about men 
is at least a5 vital and essential to us. asa knowledge of nature." 


The Congress of Religious Ethnology.—As all students are aware, 
4 very large part of our knowledge of the ethnology and philology of 
primitive peoples, particularly of America, is due to the scholarly re- 
search and labor of priests of the Catholic missionary orders, Jesuit, 
Franciscan, Dominican, and others, So true is this, that it has been 
said, with pardonable exaggeration, that there is no savage tribe or 
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language of which one or the other has not written the first description 
or compiled the first dictionary. 

Following the old tradition, an international organization of Catholic 
mission workers has recently been perfected at Louvain, Belgium, under 
the title of Congrès d' Ethnologie Religieuse, for the purpose of making 
scientific study of the religion, ritual, and general ethnology of primitive 
races, with special reference to the problem of Christianization and 
civilization. ‘The initial meeting, August 27 to September 4, 1912, was 
brought about chiefly through the effort of Rev. P. W. Schmidt, 5.V.D. 
(Society of the Divine Word), editor of the well known international 
anthropologic jourtial Anthropes, published under the auspices of his 
order at Salzburg, Austria. [t was attended by about 120 delegates, 
representing a large number of missionary societies, besides lay professors 
and scholars. Among the lecturers were members of the Jesuit order: 
the White Fathers, the famous half-military order of the Sudan: the 
society of the Divine Word, working particularly in China and the far 
east; the Pious Saciety of Missions; together with other distinguished 
churchmen, every one being a practical contributor in some department 
of ethnology. According te the official announcement, “The end is 
above all technical, the point of view strictly scientific, the tenor pro- 
fessediy Catholic." The proceedings will probably appear later in book 
form. James: Mooney 


Death of F. J. Gillen.—In Australian papers which have just come 
to hand we regret to see the announcement of the death of Mr Francis 
James Gillen. Anthropology has thus Jost a conscientious and devoted 
worker, whose world-wide reputation has been well earned in a fast- 
vanishing. field of investigation, which, unfortunately, attracts far too 
few men of Mr Gillen'a tvpe. It is now forty-five years since he entered 
the public service of South Australia, and his official rank caused him 
to become virtually exiled to the heart of the Australian continent; but 
he devoted his epare time to the study of the aboriginal people among 
whom he lived, and itis no exaggeration to say that he acquired a much 
mare intimate knowledge of the customs and beliefs of the most backward 
race of mankind now in existence than all other investigators had been 
able to collect; and this wealth of accurate information was put to the 
best use when Mr Gillen collaborated with Prof. Baldwin Spencer, 
F.R.S., of Melbourne, and produced a series of the most discussed 
volumes that have ever been contributed to ethnological literature, 
The opportunities for such. investigations as Mr Gillen carried on are 
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abundant, but with the rapid intrusion of European customs into every 
quarter of the world they will soon be gone forever. It is thus with 
especial gratitude that all students of mankind will always regard the 
labors of such men as the late Mr Gillen, who have seized the opportu- 
nities presented by their daily occupations and rescued for posterity an 
accurate knowledge of the fast-vanishing custome and beliefs of primitive 
peoples.— Nature. 


Conserving the Indians.—An article by Dr F. G. Speck in the June, 
i912, number of The Southern Workman, entitled " Conservation for the 
Indians," is worthy of especial attention. The writer enters a vigorous 
plea for giving the [Indian tribes the fullest opportunity and encourage- 
ment in preserving their tribal identity and their cultural statue, This 
plea is made both from the standpoint of the anthropologist, who is 
eminently interested in the maintenance of culture for purposes of study 
and record, and much more from the standpoint of a sympathizer with 
those of other cultural groups which would thus be given the full right 
of sel(-development and self-assertion that civilized societies crave for 
themselves. The author also pointe out that this would enable them to 
avoid the misfortunes which our civilization has brought with it and will 
at the same time secure for them more respect from civilized people than 
can come from unsuccesstully.aping the ways of so-called higher races. 


Aür&l] Tüórbk.— The death is announced of Prof. Aür&l Tórük, of 
Budapest. a prominent anthropologist and a corresponding member of 
the Anthropological Society of Washington. Professor Török, who had 
reached án advanced age, distinguished himself by numerous important 
contributions to anthropology, particularly by his studies of Aino crania 
and of anthropometry in general. Іп addition he brought together at 
Budapest a large and valuable skeletal collection. He died at Geneva; 
whither he had journeyed with the intention of attending the Inter- 
national Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Archeology. 


A California Mission Pageant.—A pageant play, dramatizing the 
romantic story of the old Franciscan Indian missions of California, has 
been elaborated by the historian poet, John Stephen MeGroarty, with 
the intention of annual spring performance in the theater of San Gabriel, 
California. "The Mission Play," as. it i$ called, is in three acts, of 
period 1769, 1784, and 1847 respectively, the first dealing with the 
landing of Father Serra and his companions on San Diego bay, under the 
auspices of Don Gaspar de Portolà.. James. Mooney 
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Ox July 17 Miss L. Currlé presented a paper before the Royal Society 
of South Africa, at Cape Town, entitled “ Notes on Namaqualand 
Bushmen." " The account," Nolure says, is taken [rom a gentleman 
whose early life afforded him ample facilities lor obtaining a clear insight 
into the characteristics of Cape Colony Bushmen, Their wandering 
life is noted, also their mode of existence; the нд, by means of which 
they procure white ants; their dress and adornment, Nothing comes 
amisa to them, eating hyena, jackal, reptiles, and worms. Huts they 
never build, making only a frail shelter of grass and twigs. The poison 
they use for their arrows consists of snake poison, and also of that of the 
ae spiders reputed to be very venomous, mixed with the milky juice 

of a Euphorbia growing in the Langebergen. ‘They practice witchcraft 
to remove illness, this being done in a very simple manner by the old 
women, They acknowledge no chiel or leader, and are not polygamous, 
but they have no marriage ceremonies. They are extremely revengeful, 
killing even their own relations if necessary, They believe In resur- 
rection, and bury the dead in a sitting position, so as to enable them to 
get up easily and walk to a certain place where there is plenty of wild 
honey and locusts. ‘Those who have been quarrelsome and have behaved 
badly toward their friends during their lifetime would get common flies 
to rat as a punishment, The Bushmen believe that jackals, wildcats, 
etc, were formerly human beings transformed by witchcraft as punish- 
ment for evil doing.” 


Tue Ecole d' Anthropologie de Paris announces the following courses 
for the year 1912-1913: 

Anatomic Anthropology: Anatomie Characters ol Fossil Man. Professor R. 
Anthony. 

Prehistoric Anthropology: Art and Industry of the Magdalenians and the 
Neolithic Populations, Professor L. Capitan. 

Zollogic Anthropology: Appearance of Man in Europe—Hypotheses as t0 
Anthropogenic Centers. — Professor P, G. Mahoudeau, 

Ethnology: Study of Mendellan Heredity—Facts, Lows, Anthropologic 
Applications. Professor G. Herve. 

Phystologic Anthropology: Intelligence in the Human Species According to 
Race, Sex, Age, Social Categories, anid the Individual. Professor 1.. Manouvrier. 
Comparative Ethnography: Origin and Evolution of Clothing and Ornament. 
Professor A. de Martillet. 

Sociology: The Social Maladies, | Professor Gr. Papillault. 

Anthropologic Geography: Geogmphic Relations in Prehistoric and Historic 
Times. Professor F, Schrader. 

Ethnography: The French Colonies, Morocco, Central Airia. Professor $. 
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Linguistics: History of Linguistics, The Higher Languages. Assistant Pro- 
fessor J. Vimman: 

Seres of special lectures by Duhreuil-Chambardel, Franchet, Kollmann, 
and Paul-Boncour. 

Mr F. H. SrEgRNs, of the clase of 1909, Oberiin College, has been 
employed by the Peabody Museum of Harvard University to explore 
an interesting chiss of prehistoric village sites in eastern Nebraska. А 
large portion of the archeological specimens collected by the exploration 
have been presented to the Geological Museum at Oberlin, Mr Sterns 
worked in Sarpy county, Nebraska, south of Omaha. The sites evidently 
belong to à very early stage of Indian occupancy and until Mr Sterns’ 
researches were either unobserved or misinterpreted. They occupied 
circular depresións popularly supposed to be "buffalo wallows," and 
thought by Prolesser Barbour to be the original shape of the sites. It 
turned our, however, that the structures were square, and that the 
depressions: had assumed their present shape from the deposition of 
silt, brought in by winds and storms. The collection, which is now being 
mnpacked in the Oberlin Geological Museum, consists of flint and jasper 
scrapers, knives, arrowheads and the cores [rom which they. had been 
4roken, besides various forms of grooved and polished axes, together with 
a great variety of Ornaments. Some of the arrow-shaft smoothers are 
made from pumice stone which Mr Sterns concludes has floated down 
the Missouri river from Montana, The collection constitutes one of 
the most valuable additions in recent years to Oberlin's already large 
and valuable archeological material. Science, 

Mn Nurs C, NELSON, assistant curator in arithropology at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New York, has returned from an 
archeological expedition to the Southwest. A systematic search for 
archeological sites was begun at Isleta del Sur;a few miles below El Paso, 
and completed northward to the latitude of Santa Fe Within this 
section of the dramage 115 sites of more or less interest were located and 
about hall af these were inspected. Actudl excavations were conducted 
іп two localities: first a group of seven large Tano pueblo ruins, situated 
on the horder of the Galisteo basin, twenty-five miles south of Santa Fé, 
were worked to the extent of determining their age and culture relations; 
and later one entire Keresan pueblo ruin, situated in the Jemez National 
Forest, seven miles northwest of Cochiti, was cleared. Besides digging 
trial trenches and examining refuse heaps, four kivas and 573 ground- 
floor rooms were cleared. The débris removed from these rooms ranged 
in depth from two to twelve feet and with few exceptions consisted of 
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the remains of two and three story houses, The resulting collections 
comprise sixty more or less complete human skeletans and about two 
thousand artifacts. 


AX interesting bibliographical discovery has lately been made in the 
Harvard College Library by Dr R. ЕК, Schuller, lately connected with the 
Brazilian government in historical work. Dr Schuller found among the 
pamphlets relating ta the languages of the South American Indians a 
fragment of a book in the dialect of the Milleayac Indians of Cuyo, in 
the Argentine Republic, printed at Lima in 1607, and written by the 
famous Chilean missionary, Padre Luis Valdivia, S.J. The book, though 
referred to by historians, has been unknown to bibliographers and has 
been considered lost forever. Some have regarded it as a bibliographical 
myth. [tis the only book printed in the Millcayac dialect, which has 
long been extinct, and the two leaves found in the Harvard Library thus 
constitute the only source for a knowledge of the language. A critical 
bibliographical notice by Dr Schuller will be printed in the Papers of 
the Peabody Museum, and a further word by him on the subject will 
appear in the next issue of this journal, 


Ix his "South America: Observations and Impressions” (Macmillan, 
1912), the Honorable James Bryce, in a book of eloquent pages, gives 
many interesting observations, from the paint of view of a traveler and 
politica! philosopher, on the aborigines of South America. The volume 
contains little of purely ethnological interest, but a great deal that should 
interest and concern those who have to do with aboriginal peoples where 
contact with European civilization is inevitable, and the problem of 
race development and racial intermixture an ever-present one, From 
this point of view the chapter (xi) on. "The Relations of Races in 
South America" is of great value both for the description of conditions 
and for the interapersed political and social philosophy of one whose 
views must be considered as worthy of especial attention. 

W. D. W. 

Mx RopuAN WANAMAKER has presented to the American Museum of 
Natural History the collection of photographs. made on the Rodman 
Wanamaker historical expeditions for the study of the North American 
Indian in 1908-09. The opening of the exhibition of these pictures at 
the Museum on the evening of October 24 was made the occasion of 
» reception given by the president and trustees conjointly with the 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. After the reception 
a lecture was given in the auditorium of the Museum by Dr Joseph К. 
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Dixon with colored slides and motion pictures illustrating the "Last 
Great Indian Council." The striking music accompanying the motion 
pictures was composed by Dr Irvin J, Morgan, who used the phono- 
graphic records made during the Wanamaker expeditions as his source 
of Indian rhythms and themes. 


‘THE cornerstone of the new museum of the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society, in Columbus, for the erection of which $100,000 
was appropriated by rhe Ohio legislature, was laid recently. The 
building, which stands at the entrance of the State University campus, 
will be two hundred feet long, fifty feet wide, and three stories high, and 
is planned to allow large additions in the future. The chosen purpose 
of the museum is the housing ol the Soclety's unusual callection of archeo- 
logical objects from the Ohio mounds, which is recognized as among the 
finest of its kind in existence. The legislature has also appropriated 
$50,000 for the erection, in Fremont, Ohio, of a memorial to President 
Hayes, which will contain the Hayes Library of Americana, which is 
the famous Clark Library of Cincinnati with the additions made by 
Mr Hayes: 

THe American Museum of Natural History has received from Mr D. 
C. Stapleton the gift of valuable prehistoric objects in gold and platinum 
from the province of Esmeraldas, Ecuador, and the headwaters of San 
Juan river, Colombia, and has placed the collection on exhibition in the 
South American gallery on the third floor. The objects show examples 
of casting and beating, of plating where copper has been covered with 
thin gold, of the union of two pieces of gold by welding, and of the 
soldering of two minute surfaces in auch manner that it is difficult to 
detect the solder, The objects in platinum are of most interest, as it is 
not known that this metal was ever worked, except in this locality, by a 
prehistoric people. | 

Tee Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum of Polynesian Ethnology and 
Natural History has been enriched by the collection of the late Archibald 
S. Cleghorn, now known as "The Kaiulani Collection" in memory of 
the late Princess. This consists of 268 ethnological specimens, 80 framed 
portraits, 62 unframed photographs, and 360 books and pamphlets. 
Several emaller collections have also been added by gift-and purchase, 
besides some loan collections. The curator, Mr Stokes, has continued 
researches on fish weirs and fish ponds’, and made two attempts to study 
the petroglyphs covering a sandstone ledge 250 feet long by 30 feet wide 
at Keoneloa beach on Kaui, occasionally uncovered by heavy southerly 
stürmt: 
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Tse American Museum of Natural History has arranged a special 
course of lectures on anthropology for the Wednesday evenings from 
November 20 to December 18 inclusively. The opening lecture, on 
Man's Origin from the Biological and Anatomical Point of View, was 
given by President Henry Fairfield Osborn, who will be followed by 
Prof. George Grant MacCurdy on Evidences of Man's Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Culture in the Old World, and by Professor Livingston Farrand 
on The Physical Anthropology and Origin of the American Races, The 
closing lecture by Mr Nels C.. Nelson will deal with General North 
American Archeology. 


Rev. J. Octg WazFIELD, of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
for some time past has been interested in the Algonquian Indians ol 
Virginia, visited this summer the remnant of the Nansemond near Ports- 
mouth, the Chickahominy on the nver of the same name, the Pamunkey 
on Pamunkey reservation, the Mattapony on a small reservation on 
Mattapony river, a detached branch of the latter near Adamstown, and 
a remnant of the Powhatan (7) in Essex county, about ten miles from 
the Rappahannock river. He would be glad to hear of any others who 
may be in existance today. 


Tus following grants have been made by the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science for anthropological research: Dr R. Munro 
Glastonbury Lake Village, £5; Sir C. H. Read, age af stone circles, £2; 
Prof. G. Ellior Smith, physical character of ancient Egyptians, £34; 
Prof. A. Thomson, anthropometric investigations in the British Isles, 
£s; Prof. W, Ridgeway, Roman sites in Britain, £15, and excavations 
in Macedonia, £30; E. S. Hartland, Hausa manuscripts, £20; Prof. 
J. J. Findlay, mental and physical factors, £20. 


Por. JogGE ENGERRAND, of the City of Mexico, has been designated 
Honorary Professor in the New University of Brussels; the Mexican 
Government has appointed him to the directorship for 1912-13 of the 
International School of Archeology and Ethnology, recently founded 
in the City of Mexico. In this latter capacity Professor Engerrand's 
work will deal largely with the antiquity of man in America, especially 
from the geological standpoint. 


At the recent meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, the following officers were elected: Preident— 
Professor Roland В. Dixon, Harvard University. Secrefary—Professor 
George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University. Treaturer-—Mr B. T. B. 
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Hyde, New York,  Editor—Mr F. W. Hodge, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Associate Editors— Dr John R. Swanton and Dr Robert Н. 
Lowie. 

ŪR ALBERT ERNEST JENES, professor of anthropology in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, recently delivered a paper on " The Philippine Peoples" 
at the Mohonk Conference of Friends of the Indians and Other Dependent 
Peoples. January 28, 1913, he will deliver an address on the same 
subject in the American Museum of Natural History, and on February 1 
another in Cooper Institute, New York City, 


Etuno.octsts familiar with the significant part played by the bison 
in the lives of the Indians of the central and eastern parts of this country 
will be interested to learn that. according to the fifth annual report af 
the American Bison Society, the number of bison in the United States 
and Canada known to exist has increased from 1,310 to 2,760 during the 
last four years. 

THe following committee for the Peabody Museum has been ap- 
appointed by the board ol overseers of Harvard University for the year 
1912-13: George D. Markham, Charles P. Bowditeh, Augustus Hemen- 
way, j- Walter Fewkes, Clarence J. Blake, Clarence B. Moore, Elliot C. 
Lee, Louis J. de Milhau, John C. Phillips, Thomas. Barbour, Robert G. 
Fuller, 

AT o jomt meeting of the American Ethnological Society and the 
Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, held at the American Museum of Natural History on the 
evening of October 28, an illustrated lecture was delivered by Prof. 
Franz Boas, the subject being "A Year in Mexico." 


In October two clay figures, 26 and 30 inches long respectively and 
representing a bull and a cow bison, were discovered in the cavern of 
Tuc-d'Audoubert, commune of Montesquiew-Aventés (Ariège), France, 
by M. Bégouen and his. son, These are said to be the firat clay figures 
of Paleolithic age that have been found. 


А cosgecrion,—Plate xxxrv in the American Anthropologist for 
July-September, 1912, was inadvertently inserted between pages 558 
and 539, whereas it should have been inserted to face page 526, Sub- 
scribers should make the necessary change before binding the volume. 

A GROTTO was discovered. in Touraine, France, in January last, 
containing stone implements apparently belonging to the Moustérien 
period, although M. Dubreuil-Chambardei, who examined the place, 
believes that some of them are typical Acheulian forms. 
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Is tHe Vieforien Naturalis (vol. xxix. p. 43) Mr ]. Mahony 
records the occurrence of remains of the Tasmanian devil (Sarcophilus 
ursinus) on the sandhilla near Warrnambool, Victoria, in association 
with bones and teeth of man and other mammals. 


MA ALANSON SKEINNER, assistant curátor in the department of 
anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History, has been 
elected honorary curator of anthropology of the Staten Island Association 
of Arts and Sciences, 

Tug Huxley memorial lecture of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland was given on November 19, when Professor 
W. Gowland, F.R.S., delivered an address on "The Metalsin Antiquity" 
and received the Huxley memorial medal. 

Proressor Grorcr Grant MacCurpy of Yale University and Mr 
F. W. Hodge of the Bureau of American Ethnology have been elected 
corresponding members of the Société des Américanistes de Paris. 

Dr J]. G. KwowrToN has presented to the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, some Eskimo skulls and other articles of 
ethnological interest from North Baffinland. 

M. Prermze V. Massos of the publishing house of Masson et Cie, 
widely known as publishers of anthropological literature, has been made 
&n officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Aw archeological section has recently been established at the Museum 
of Géttenburg, Sweden, of which G. Sarauw has been made curator. 

A niscovERY is reported by the Académie Malgache of designs cut 
in stone in the grettoes of the province of Ambositra, Madagascar. 

De A. A. Gotpexwerser has recently returned from a field trip 
to the Iraquois in the interest of the Geological Survey of Canada, 

М. Jacoves Негев, well known for his investigations and publica- 
tions on the prehistory of Switzerland, died July 16, 1912. 

An expedition led by Mr atid Mre Scoresby Routledge is making a 
topographical and archeological survey of Easter island. 
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